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PREFACE, 

The preface to the first volume sufficiently explains the origin 
and object of the present work. Since its publication the position 
of the Ga.zettoer has been defined by a Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of these Provinces (No. 724 A., dated April 21st, 1876 ), 
which runs as follows 

(1.) E^aolttfclon, Govewimont, North-Wastieftt Pmvittcos^ No* Si700, dated a3rd Jano, isaa^ 
laying down a lohomo for District Momoirt. 

<a,) Beport of Officer in oUarge of the IVorlaolal Gaac! teor, No, 1560, dated m)x Jun% 1874, 

(8#) Memorandum by Mr, Atkinson on the diferenoe bstwsen. tbs Qaasottcor and the Dk*« 
tdot Memoir. 

(4,) Tbi first yolume of the Gazetteer (Bundelkhand). 

Onsa»yATio»s*-^The general design of fcbe Qasetteer, as originally intended, can bo gathered 
from the series of qucrlos issued with the authority of this Gorornment in 1871^ and those suh** 
se^uontly circulated by tho Government of India for the guidance of Editors of Gazetteers, In 
these Vrovlnces, however, tho common plan haH boon aomewhat modified by the adeptfoar<if a 
seheme for tho preparation of District Metnedrs j and in eonsequonoo of tills arrangement tho 
EilHor of the Gasettcor has not hitherto dwelt ou certain claHnei of Hubjetdn whi<;h, had It not 
been intended that they should Iiavo formed tho main portion of tho District Memoir, would 
hare boon treated more at length, Tho first volume of tho Gazotlecr k thus in some respects 
ineompleto, Tho plan of a series of District Memoirs, originated by Mr, Thomason, and revived 
by Sir William Muir, is unquestionably good, but from various causes, and chiefly from tho 
want of leisure on the part of officers competent to undertake tho work, the District Memoir 
scheme ha« not succoodod, Memoirs have as yet boon completed for only three out of the 
thirty-five districts In those Provlnros, and His Honor sees no reason for believing that in future 
the progress wiil bo greater. Ho la thus led tu couHider whether tho roHtrlctlous as to form and 
cliaraoter Imposed on tho Gaacttcor should bo maintained. 

In view of tho training and axperienco of the present Editor, the Lieutenant-Governor 
thinks it desirable tlmi the Oaaetteer should ho more comploto in Itself, and that tho gapa 
caused by the non-eaiitcnco of tho Memoirs should In future bo supplied, Tho Editor should 
collect and exhibit all Information on public affairs on the points noted in paragraphs 8 to la of 
Ills memorandum datetl November Und, 1874, which It may bo aonsldcrod expedient to publish, 
and should Include it In the Gajetioor, whether the Infornnitlon forms a portion of the plan of 
the District Memoir or not. Tho work will thus atm at a position dif ering from and somewhat 
higher than that of ordlasry Gaaieltoor*i* It will be oomplot© In itself, and conmln an account 
of all matters of Interost oonneoied with each ffistrlct, or, at least, where a detailed doserlptba 
Is not CNsnslderod necessary, a rofcronco to linmn 

Whilst sipifyiug approval of the srhumc ^‘kotched out in the memorandum drawn up by 
Mr. Atkinson, with tho mmlidcailons ncccsnary in vh‘W of tho slow progress of the Distriet 
Memoirs, Ills Honor desires his attention to tho following initruetioni, Tho arrangement 
adopted in distributing tho information In tho OaKcttoer Is approved of, and should be adhered 
to for ovory districli* As to ioitlemont reports, ront-raio reports, anti tho like, as a rule it will 
be suffitdent to give tho rcHuUs only of the sottirmoni operathius and n short sketch of tho fiscal 
history, oudltiui deiidls ol a purely executive character, such tiH the ressous for idepting e^taiii 
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dads£fcali(m{f of soils in particular localities, the details of the survey demarcation of hounda** 
xies^ prepazstion of records, distribution of judicial work, adjustment of circle rates and rent- 
zstesSy azid other similar matters. At the same time, where possible, a description and history 
of each fiscal subdivision should be given, suflScient to place officers new to the district charge 
in possesidon of sudi general knowledge of the physical capabilities of the tract, Its fiscal history 
and its inhabitants, as may enable them at once to exercise an intelligent control over its admin» 
IsficBtSooL The labour necessary to proenre a correct balance-sheet of each fiscal subdivision, 
fpomihe conquest or cession, would be very great? and as the information, when obtainod, is more 
euribus than Useful, itB compilation need not be attempted. Changes in the Judicial, Magistorial, 
itaS Sevmm juiisdictioBi^ lists of district officers, lists of villages and their assossment, the 
rq^xcdacioii of settlement reports, and other similar matters involving much original rcscatohi 
aad the preparatfon of large tabnlar statements cannot be attempted with the present establish** 
meant Matters of Imperial policy will not be discussed, the Gazetteer bring confined to the 
record of facts. It is difficult to lay down a hard and fast rule as to what shall be oxoluded, 
'a»d in this matter great discretion must be allowed to the Editor, who will, as direoted, submit 
the prods before final printing for the approval of this Government, 

With these remarks the laeutenant-Govemor leaves the work in Mr. Atkinson's hands, with 
the asBuranoe that no avoidable delay will be allowed in its completion. * 

The system of transliteration followed is that laid down in the 
Tiaidita»aon, North-Western Prwinaes Gazette for Octo¬ 
ber 3,1874 (pages 1732-33), and for conveni¬ 
ence of reference is reproduced here:— 

^ EUHS FOR T8AN8LITERATI0N. 

JSli Jt'Jlih*' wmaetdar mwt he uniformly represented by a eertain leiler in 

the Roman eJiarncler as follows 

Vowels. 
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In tlie present .volume my ac^ncwledgments are due to Mr. &. R. 
■Williams, C.S., for notes on the Sahdranpur District. For the Aligarli 
District I have depended almost entirely on the statistics given by 
Mr. Hutchinson for the pre-mutiny period, and on Mr. W. H. Smith's 
valuable reports for the period since the mutiny. Without Mr. 
Smith’s assistance I should'not have been able to give so complete 
an account of the Aligarh District as I have attempted. Mr. Smith, 
too, kindly examined the sheets relating to Aligarh whilst passing 
through the Press, and similar sei’viee has been rendered me for Sa- 
hAranpur by Mr. E. Gr. Jenkinson, C.S. Throughout I have consult¬ 
ed with much advantage the valuable records of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue, the numerous settlement reports, and the records of the Gov¬ 
ernment Secretariat. I cannot do better than quote here the remarks 
of the late Mr. G. Edmonstone whilst engaged on a similar work:— 
“ It is, I believe, generally allowed that there are few undertakings 
more difficult of successful accomplishment than the detailed 
account of a tract of country, a description of its natural resources, 
of tibe imp£ovement8 which art and civilization have introduced, and 
the further amelioration of which it is capable; of the extent and 
nature of its population, and, in short, of all the points which have 
any ifelation to agricultural prosperity. Although I have endea¬ 
voured to place such a picture before you, I cannot flatter myself 
that I have succeeded, and I shall only be too happy if my labours 
meet with the indulgent consideration which the zeal and perseve¬ 
rance with which they have been prosecuted deserve.” If my pro¬ 
gress has been slow, it has been due to no fault of mine, for the care 
and labour required in verifying and collecting even the statistics 
of the present volume have been such as to take up a great portion 
of my time. As it is, however, I trust that the labour has not been 
lost, and that the present volume will be found to contain an accurate 
and full account as far as my materials would allow, of the various 
sp.bjects it professes to treat of. I have not ventured to recompile 
authorised statistics such as those relating to the census, settle¬ 
ments, the collection of the land-revenue, excise, stamps, and 
education, and give them as I find them on the authority of the 
departments concerned. 

Naini Tax : 

The \st July, 1875. 


E. T, ATKINSON. 
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r A R T 1. 

The Meerut Division proper ooniprrsos Uio DiHiricUof Dehra Dun, Saliamn- 
pur, Miizaffarnagar, Meorul., Bulamlshahr, anti Ali^ifarli, InU, lor thn piirposert 
of this notioo tho Dolira Dun Distrifhi is omiliiHl, uh iis (Icsuriptiun ootiieh 

iium! eonw.tly into tlu^ vohuuo dcvoled to tho hill liis- 
Bouudarics. , . , ,,,, ' ,, , . , 

tnets. Iho Moorut, Division, us thus rosiruiloil, oooii- 
ju'es iho upper portion oi’ Uio Diiah hetwoen north iatitmio anil 

30®-2l'-f50''', and oast lorigitiiJo 77®-.‘r-45''' and 78‘’-42'-3()'‘'. It is iHiiinded on 
tWnorth by the Shvalik ( Bliiwalak) hills; on the south by tlui 1\luU.i"i, and Khi 
Districts of tho Agra Division ; on the oast hy tho (Jauges ; iiiul on Uio west, Iiy 
the Jumna. Tliu area in 1872 comprised 10,110 squani miles uinl JUS uoros, 
occupied by 7,508 villages. The population during the saiim year niiiubered 
4,860,228 souls, of whom J,8l(),321 wore Iliniliis, l,U}r»,7(SU were MiihuIiiiuiis, 
and 1,378 were Christians and others neither Jliiiliinor Mnsaliniiu. The 
Hindus coinpriso about 78 porcent. of the total [lopulatioii, tho provineial 
percentage being 86-3 per cent. Tlie Meoriil 1 livisioii has, next to Jlohilkhaml, 
a greater number and proportion.of Muhammadan inhabitants than any otlau' 
division in these provinces. 
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The Ganges and the Jumna, which include between them the Duab, issue 
from the Siwalik hills in nea rly the same latitude, and 
General appearance. southwards in an almost parallel line. For a 

short distance after leaving the hills they traverse a formation of boulders 
superposed on shingle, which extends as the gradual denudation of the hills is 
effected. The boulder beds of the rivers sustain with impunity the great velocity 
which is a natural result of the considerable fall of the country close to the 
• hills ; but when the line of boulder formation is passed, some eight or ten miles 
below the foot of the hills, they enter on a sandy soil no longer able to with¬ 
stand a rapid current. The consequence of this is, that the rivers hitherto flow¬ 
ing in channels of moderate width expand into broad valleys, which they have 
worn out for themselves in the friable soil that they here encounter. Within 
the limits of these valleys, the great rivers adopt an ever varying course, and 
within a few miles after leaving the boulder formation, the surface of the water 
in these rivers is found to be as much as sixty feet below the level of the coun¬ 
try, and this difference in level is maintained until the united streams of the 
Ganges and the Jumna pass out of these provinces in their progress to the sea. 
The alluvial lands which are formed in the wide valleys or troughs of the rivers 
are called the kliMirs of those rivers, and the high and dry plateau of the" JDu^b 
which lies between them is called the hdngar or uplands. The declivity of the 
country rapidly decreases as the distance from the Himalayas becomes greater. 
Percolation on a vast scale is continually at work m the shingle and boulder 
portions of the courses of the rivers, and it is observed that the river Jumna in 
the latitude of Sahdranpur is only fordable at favourable points, even when em¬ 
bankments are made quite across the river near Faizabad, just below the Siwd- 
lik gorge, for the purpose of diverting the whole of the available supply of the 
river into the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. The great central plateau 
or uplands touches the hills near the Shdhjahanpur pass to the north of the Sa- 
hdranpur District. From this point, a well-defined bank runs south-east to 
the higii bank of the Ganges, which it joins near Bhukarheri in the Muzaffar- 
nagar District, and this higii bank thence throughout the Du&b forms the eastern 
boundary of the central plateau. The western boundary of the uplands runs 
close to the bed of the Jumna river. The lowlands or khadir here are much 


narrower than they are on the east, and seldom average more than four miles 
in width. The soil in these uplands, close to the hills, consists of a clay of a 
dark chocolate colour^ producing fair crops in years of ordinary moisture. Fur¬ 
ther south loam and sand or sand alone predominates. 

The central plateau is drained by the Hindan and its tributaries, which 


Drainage lines. 


eventually flow into the Jumna, and the East K&H 
Nadi and its tributaries, which join the Ganges. The 


Hindan idses in the north of the Sahdranpur District, and flowing southwards, 


receives on the left bank the West JKaliNadi at Rauli, in Parganah Burhana of 
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tliG MuzafFarnagar District; and furtLcr sonth, on the right bank, the Karsiini 
or Krishni S'adi at Barnawa, in the Meerut District. Thence it bends to the 
west, and after a total course of 108 miles falls into the Jumna in Parganah 
Loni of the same district. Both the Karsnni and the West Kali Nadi take 
their rise in the Saharanpur District, and themselves receive the waters of 
numerous drainage lines. To the east of the Ganges Canal the head-waters 
of the East Kali JSTadi collect in the Muzaffarnagar District, and, uniting further 
south, flow in a well-defined channel through the District of Bulandshahr, and 
join the Ganges near Kanauj in the Farrukhabad District. The Sengar rises 
in the Aligarh District, and flowing southwards joins the Jumna. Besides 
these main drainage lines of the central plateau there are numerous water¬ 
courses, which either join the larger streams, or make a way for themselves 
into the depressions occupied by the great rivers which form the main arterial 
lines of drainage. Such are the Katha, which rises* in the Saharanpur District, 
between the Krishni and the Jumna, and after a course of 32 miles joins the 
latter river near KairAna, in the Muzafiarnargar District; the Sila Khdia, 
an important drainage line of the Sahdranpur District, joins the West Kali 
JNadi; the Nlm and Chhoiya, lines of drainages which collect together in a 
defined channel in the Bulandshahr District and join the East Kali Kadi 
south of Aligarh. The Karon, also rising in the same district, flows through 
Aligarh and Muttra, and joins the Jumna in the Agra District. These streams 
are described at length in the notices of the districts through which they flow. 

CANALS. 

The most important feature in the Upper Dudb is the great canal system 
^ which has its origin there, and sends out its ferti- 

Using streams in every direction. There are two main 
canals, the Eastern Jumna Canal, which waters the western portions of the Saha- 
raupur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut Districts, and the Ganges Canal, of which 
the main branch, starting front Hard war at the foot of the Siw&liks, terminates 
at Cawupore in the Ganges, and a second branch runs, known as the Etawa 
branch, and joins the Jumna. The general history of these canals, as a whole, will 
be noticed here, reserving the local description and details for the district notices.^ 

The failure from time to time of the periodical rains, and the arid nature of 
' .... the climate of these provinces during some months of 

H istory of irnga>tioii. ^ 

the year, has rendered the practice of artificial irriga¬ 
tion a necessity from the earliest ages, and each section of the country possesses 
its own primitive, and often ingenious, method for raising water for this pur¬ 
pose. In a small portion of Bundelkhand’^ a few large reservoirs of water were 
formed by damming up the narrow outlets of the valleys. These works, after 

^ The authorities for this portion of the work are the annual Irrigation Reports j the Gangee ^ 
Canal, by Sir Proby T. Cautley i London, I 860 ; Notes on the Eastern Jui!ina Canal Levels; and 
the records of the Board of Revenue of these Provinces. ® Gazetteer, I., 147 
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the lapse of se^en to nine centuries, still exist as monuments of the energy and 
skill of their constructors. Throughout the Tarai, Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, and 
Gorakhpur Districts, permanent dams were not attempted, but an indifterent 
substitute was found in the use of temporary dams thrown across the numerous 
small perennial streams which intersect those districts, whereby the drainage 
of the country was impeded and the malarious character of the climate of those 
districts was Tory much intensified. In the Duab and the Benares Division 
irrigation was effected partly from natural reservoirs known asjhils, and formed 
in the shallow depressions which abound there, and partly from wells. 

All these methods^ however, were strictly local in'their influence, and the 
sources on which they depended for their supply of water were generally limited, 
and liable to total failure in seasons of drought, just when their assistance 
was most urgently needed,, and they have ever proved insufficient to guard the 
country against the inroads “of famine. The absence of a strong central 
authority, and the parcelliug out of the country amongst tribes and clans 
hostile to each other by religion, birth or tradition, have ever prevented any 
combined efforts of the people and the Government in carrying out extended 
schemes of irrigation. Here and there some local governor has made his name 
remembered by some attempts to provide water for the people of the town in 
which he resided j but, with the exception of the canals known as those of Ali 
Mard4n ELMn, which have been utilised for portions of the course of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and the Abu Nal^ hne of drainage in the Meerut District, no 
remains have come down to us that have been designed to provide for more 
than the wants of a very limited local area. At present there are seven canal 
systems at work in these provinces: the great Ganges Canal, opened in 1851; 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, opened in 1830 ; the canals of Dehra Diin, commenced 
in 1837 ; the Eohiikhand Canals, opened at various times since 1854; the 
small canals of the Bijnaur District; the Agra Canal, opened in 1874 ; and the 
Bundelkhand Irrigation "Works of the Harairpur and Jliansi Districts. The 
works in progress are the Lower Ganges Canal, intended to water the country 
between the East Kalf Nadi and the Ganges, several projects of irrigation from 
small rivers in the north of the Bareilly District, aud the Bundelkhand works, 
for utilising the waters of the Ken, Betwa, and Dhasan. 

Each of these canals will be described in the volume to which the disti'icts 
■within which it is situated belong. In the present volume I take up the Eastern 
Jumna Canal and the Ganges Canal, each as a whole, reserving the district details 
for the district notices. 

The original lines of the Eastern Jumna CanaB were laid by the celebrated 

Canal of All Mardaa Mardan Khan in the reign of Shalijahan. The 

excessive slope of the country between the Naugang and 

^For a full description of each work on this canal see Capt unP, T. Cautley’s report: Calcutta, 
1645; and Colonel Morton’s Notes; Agra, 1852. 
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Maskara rivers, which would have led to a retrogression of levels fatal to the 
direction which the former stream now holds, shows that at no time* could this 
canal have contained much water, whilst the absence of distributary channels 
shows that it afforded little or no irrigation. It would appear that the difficulty 
caused by the torrents crossed in its course led to the project being abandoned. 
It is said that the water, at one time, travelled as far as Ranap, a royal hunting 
preserve on the Idft bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite Dehli; and the old hunt¬ 
ing seat of Badshah Mahdl, situated in the forests north of Nayashahr, was 
undoubtedly built either on an old branch of the Jumna, through which the 
canal stream was brought^ or on an excavated channel made for the purposes of 
the canal. Zabita Khan, too, succeeded in bringing a stream of water from the 
Jumna to Ghausgarh, one of his fortified posts in Parganah Thaua Bhawan of 
the Muzaffarnagar District. Tradition has it that in doing so great loss was 
occasioned to the towns of Bahat and Saharanpur. 

Another canal project executed by the native Government was that known as 

Oiher cisnafe. OT canal of Muhammad Abu Khan, the 

remains of which still exist in the vicinity of Meerut. 
It consisted of a cut made from the West Kali Kadi, near the village of Rampnr, to 
the head of a small ti’ibutary of the East Kali Nadi, called the Khodara Nala, 
which rises near the village of Daurala. The length of this cut did not exceed 
12^ miles, and its width, judging from the present remains, could not have 
exceeded 15 feet. The water after reaching Daurala must have passed down the 
Khodara Nala to Meerut to irrigate the gardens and orchards aroand the town. 
There is no tradition of it as a running stream, though for a season it must have 
had a supply of water. The bed of the canal was formed by throwing an embank¬ 
ment across the head of the West Kffi Nadi, which checked the floods in the river, 
and must have given rise to extensive inundations. For these reasons, and the 
difficulties encountered in keeping the bed clear of silt, the project was abandoned. 
The present Ganges Canal crosses the Abii Nala near Jawalagarh, and that 
portion of the nala which approaches the canal from the West Kkli Nadi is now 
converted into an escape for throwing- the waste water from the canal into the 
valley of the river,. A similar work was executed by Ghulam Kadir by means of 
an embankment thrown across the Karsuni or Krishni, which runs westward and 
parallel to West Kali Nadi, close by the towns of Jalalabad and Thana Bhawan. 
Captain Debnde, in 1825, proposed to carry out the original design of Muham¬ 
mad Abii’s canal, but the project was found to be unsuited for. the objects 
proposed. 

EASTERN JUMNA CANAL. 

During the short period of thirty-five years in the beginning of the present 
- ^ ^ , century no less than eight famines occurred: the 

evident lailure of all the ordinary sources and methods 
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of irrigation gave rise to the conviction that more extended schemes were 
required, and during this period the foundations were laid of the system of 
canals, by which in the course of a few years almost the entire area of the North- 
Western Provinces will be commanded. In 1809, on the 7th of October, the 
first step was taken by tbe British Govertiment towards this object. The Board 
of Commissioners, actuated probably by the disastrous results of the famine of 
1803-04, one of the severest on record in the annals of these provinces, recom¬ 
mended that a survey should be undertaken of the Duab Canal line, now known 
as the Eastern Jumna Canal, and Lieutenant Todd, of the Bengal Army, was 
deputed to the work. Lieutenant Todd followed a line taken by Colonel Kyd 
in the early part of the same year, and appears to have completed his survey 
in the following year, 1810 ; but the passing interest in the subject had been 
replaced by State considerations of even more pressing urgency. Years passed 
by in inaction. The terrible famine in Agra, Cawnpore, and Bundelkhand in 
1813-14 failed to induce any exertions beyond the deputation of Major Hodg¬ 
son, who minutely examined the line between Saharanpur and the Jumna; 
and the great scarcity which prevailed in 1819 throughout the lower districts 
of the Duab passed by, without any further steps towards the security of the 
harvests being carried out. 

Three years later the subject was again brought forward, and in 1822 
Lieutenant Debude, of, the Engineers, w^as appointed to survey and report 
upon the practicability of, re-opening the Duab Canal. In 1823, Captain 
fi. Smith, of the same corps, w^as appointed Superintendent, and drew up a 
rough estimate of the cost of opening the whole line from a proposed now 
head near Faizabad to its re-union with the Jumna near Loni, arnountino- 
to Ks. 2,03,633. E.Tcavatiou was commenced at the close of 1823. The lino 
taken up by Ali Mardan Kh^n, the original projector of the canal, passed 
centncally over the high land between the Hindan and its tributaries and the 
Jumna, and showed much sldll in selecting a course most favourable to the 
purposes of irrigation. The head was most probably taken from Khara 
opposite Ealesar; the canal flowed thence through the Badshdh Mahdl by 
Arfpur to Fatehpur, and entering the bed of the Budhi Jumna above Tdnda 
followed this bed to Nayashahr. From this point there is a cut to the 
Eaipnr river, down the course of which the stream was carried for two 
miles. Thence it crossed south-east over the high land, passing the Jdton- 
wdla drainage line and Eaugang river, beyond which, at the distance of 
half a mile, it terminated in a depression known as the Bahat Khdla. Alono- 
this the canal took its course to its junction with the Maskara, in which it ran 
for 4,000 feet to tbe village of Kalsiya. Here the excavation commenced agahi 
upon high land passing to the west of Sahdranpur, and terminating at the head 
of the ShdmH Ndla, immediately north of the Tillage of Abba. It followed this 
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ndla for twenty-four miles to Bhainsw&l, where the excavation took a southerly 
direction, passing west of Shamli, east of Kandhla, and west of Baraut. After 
passing Baraut the line inclined'south-east to Deola, and about twelve miles 
below the canal terminated in the Sikrani Nala^ down which it was conducted 
to Ranap and the Jumna. 

Captain Smith followed the same line, but made its head much further south, 
between Fatehpur and Tanda, known as the Faizabad head; and instead of allow¬ 
ing the Sikr4ni to carry off all the water, turned it into an escape, making a 
short canal between Grokalpur and Salimpur the main outlet. Cuts were also 
made to form an escape for the waters of the Maskara during time of flood. 
The year 1824-25 was one of famine in the Upper Duab, and in the following 
year scarcity was general throughout these provinces. The works ^ere in the 
meantime pushed on as rapidly as the limited means at the disposal of the 
engineers would allow, and the canal was opened in January, 1830. Captain 
P, T. Oautley was appointed to succeed Colonel Smith during the same year. 
In 1834 it was fon/d necessary to utilise the old Khara head as well, and 
some slight alterations brought it into use as an alternative source of supply. 
Numerous works, rendered necessary by the actual experience of the water 
requirements of the districts through which the canal passed, were subse¬ 
quently undertaken, and roads, bridges, and embankments were constructed. 
One feature of this canal, afterwards adopted on the Ganges Canal, was the 
formation of large plantations of sdZ, sisu^ teak, and Numerous chaulds 
(or rest-houses for the establishment) were also built. Bnt all these matters, 
though increasing the cost of construction, were found, on the whole, to result 
in a very moderate outlay, when compared with the advantages derived from 
the canal, both in insuring a crop in seasons of drought, as well as in inducing 
the people to bring under cultivation the lands hitherto lying waste for want 
of water. 

The bed of the canal from the Jumna head to a point opposite Alampur, on 
the Baipur Nald, is composed of shingle or stone boulders decreasing in size on 
the approach to Alampur. From Alampur to Sarkari it consists of sand, with 
beds of clay he^e and there, but the sand predominates. From Sarkari to Jauli, 
clay in some places mixes with the kunkur, and from there to the tail of the 
canal at Salimpur the bed is sand. On the sandy sections of the canal erosion 
early set in, owing to the rapid fall in level, and rapids were formed which 
destroyed several bridges. These difflculties were got over by the construction 
of falls at Belka, Eandaul, and Guna in the first place, where the injury 
was most felt, and subsequently at Nagla, Babail, Sukulpiir, Jauli, Salim¬ 
pur, Sikrani, Sarkari, Halalpur, Jlekchhapar, Biri, and Balpur. In 1852 
Colonel Morton carried out the suggestions of Captain Oautley by construct¬ 
ing other falls and cuts, which materially improved the position of the canal 
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as a means of irrigation,, not of inundation, as it liad on several occasions 
come to be. He also abandoned the tortuous course of the canal along 
the Shamli Nala between Balpur and Bhainswal, giving a perfectly straight 
line between Balpur and the outlet, and thus saved the cost of maintaining 
7*5 miles. 

The circumstance of the canal lying at right angles to the line of drainage 
running across theMaskara, Naugang, and J4tonwala torrents* from west to east, 
was taken advantage of to relieve the dam at Kalsiya, by leading the surplus 
waters of the Maskara into the Chaicha, N4gadeo and Dumaula, the three east¬ 
ern heads of the Hindan. The result of this was to reduce the Maskara at its' 


contact w’ith the dam at Kalsiya to a moderate torrent. Similarly, the Jatonwala 
drainage was turned into the Naugang stream, which was frequently relieved 
by permitting it to flow down the canal channel to the Maskara itself. Naviga¬ 
tion was a secondary object in the construction, and can now only take place 
between Sarnauli, in Parganah Loni, and the outlet.. As will be seen hereafter, 
none of the canals are as yet of much value as navigation lines, whilst as 
irrigation channels they have been perfectly successful. ' 

At the end of the year 1830, the canal was opened with a debit against its 
Ti cal M tor capital, account of Rs. 4,37,396. The following tables show ' 
the financial results of the management of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal for a series of years. These figures differ considerably from the 
results shown in the annual reports, and represent the latest returns of the office 
of Controller of Accounts. In regard to the capital accounts both of the East¬ 
ern Jumna Canal and the Ganges Canal, the differences between the results now 
shown and those given in the annual accounts may be set down as due (1) to 
the addition now made of the balances of stock in 1861-62 and to its fluctua¬ 


tions since then ; (2) to the addition of the other suspense balances in 1871-72 ; 
(3) to a share of the Controller’s office establishment charges from 1863-64 to 
1868-69, and (4) to petty adjustments, discrepancies arising from various causes 
having crept in formerly when the office of the Joint Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in the Irrigation Department and the Controller were apart. In the 
revenue accounts of both canals, the last two sources of difference, and a transfer 
from the revenue to the capital account of the survey charges for remodelling 
the works, sufficiently explain the differences in charges; whilst tile exhibition of 
receipts, instead of assessments, accounts for the differences under revenue.” 
The charges for interest have been altered to suit the revised capital accounts, 
and altogether the figures now given must be taken as superseding all accounts 
hitherto published relating to both canals. Five per cent, has been charged 
on the capital outlay on canals up to 1870-71, and after that the charge is four 
and a half per cent. Ten per cent, of the outlay on establishments has been 
charged to the capital account, and the balance has been apportioned rateably 
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over mamtenance and revenue; and the expenditure on works not chargeable to 
either revenue or capital ;— 


Capital Account, 


Year. 

Outlay during the 

TEAR. 

Outlay to end op the yrab. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi¬ 

nary. 

Total. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordi¬ 

nary. 

Total. 



Hs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rf. 

Hs. 

1834-35 

44,282 

... 

44,282 

6,29,079 


5,29,079 

1840*41 ... 

27,685 

• • • 

27,685 

6.73,666 

•«« 

6,73,666 

1845-48 ... 

12,670 


12,570 

9,58,363 


9,68,363 

1850-51 ... 

3,344 


3,344 

10,70,798 


10,70,798 

1855-56 *.« 

1,43,988 

•«* 

1,43,288 

16,19,940 


15,19,940 

1860-61 ... 

11,140 

««* 

11,140 

16.36.238 i 

[ .a. 

18,36,238 

1865-66 ... 

44,881 


44,881 

17.94,688 i 


17,94,688 

I866’’67 «*• 

51,132 

*•« 

61,132 

18,45,820 : 

I 

18,46,820 

1867-68 •«. 

67,463 


67,463 

19,13,283 1 

... 

19,13,283 

1868-69 ... 

39,699 

21,805 

61,504 

19,62,982 

' 21,805 

19,74,787 

1869-70 ... . 

19,342 

11,264 

30,606 

19,72.324 

; 33,069 

20,06,393 

1870-71 — 

10,676 

15,595 

26,270 

19,82,999 

‘ 48,664 

20,31,663 

1871-72 ... 

3,903 

13,787 

17,690 

19.86,902 

i 62,451 

20,49,353 

1872-73 ... 

9,863 

' 2,557 

1 

12,420 

19,96,765 

j 65,008 

1 

20,61,773 


Revenue Account^ A, 



During the year. 

To END OF THE YEAR. 

Working expenses. 

Year. 

Direct 

income. 

Increased 

land- 

revenue. 

Total. 

Direct 

income. 

Increased 

land- 

revenue. 

Total. 

1 

During 
the year. 

To end of 
year. 


Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

1834-35 ... 

63,813 


53,813 

1,24,399 


1,24,399 

61,269 

2,24,099 

1840-41 ... 

87,437 

... 

87,437 

5,57,991 

... 

5,57,991 

66,605 

6,04,391 

1845-46 ,a. 

1,11,491 


1,11,491 

10,78,272 

»•* 

10.78,272 

66,812 

9,02,467 

1850-51 ... 

1,59,139 

*mm 

1,59,139 

178,6,307 

... 

17,86,307 

73,924 

12,68,775 

1865-56 ... 

96,878 


96,878 

24,81,939 

»»<■ 

24,81,939 

81,877 

16,85,075 

1860-61 ... 

2,84,910 


2,84,910 

32,97,350 


32,97,360 

1,13,765 

22,09,441 

1866-66 ... 

4,14,633 


4,74,633 

47,95,238 

2,18,000 

60,13,238 

1,30,613 

27,71,460 

1866-67 ... 

4,31,315 

1,77,689 


52,28,553 

3,95,689 

66,22,242 

1,22,474 

28,93,934 

1867-68 „ 


1,77,689 

7,43,291 

67,92,155 

5,73,378 


1,42,085 

30,36,01 9 

1868-69 ... 

5,06,246 

1,77,689 

6.83,934 


7,51,067 

70,49,467 

1,64,881! 

31,90,900 

33,66,976 

1869-70 ... 

M7,279 

1,77,689 

8.34,968 

69,65,679 

9,28,766 

78,84 435 

1,65,076 

1870-71 ... 

6.01,040 

1,77,689 

7,78,729 

75,66,719 

11,06,4*^5 


1,80,956 

35,36.931 

1871-72 ... 

6,10,263 

1,77,689 

6,87,952 


12,84,134 

93,51 116 

1 1,98,801 

37,36 732 

1872-73 ... 

5,62,535 

1,23,075 

6,85,610 

86,29,517 

14,07,209 

1,00,36,726 

2,19,181 

39,54,913 
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Bcvenne Account, B, 


Year, 

Net revenue to 

EN1> OP YEAR, 

i 

\ 

1 

1 

Charges for 
interest to 
the end of 
the year. 

Difference between 

NET REVENUE AND 
OUABGES FOR INTEREST 
TO END OP TSAR. 

' 

Percentage op nkt 

REVENUE ON CAPITAL 
OUTLAY. 

Exclusive 
of laud- 
revenue. 

Inclusive 
of land- 
revenue. 

Excluding 

land- 

revenue. 

Including 

land- 

revenue. 

Excluding 

land- 

revenue, 

Including 

land- 

revenue. 



Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

1834-35 


—99,700 

—99,700 

1,13,775 

—2,18,476 


•52 


1840-41 


—46,400 

—46,400 

2,93,569 

—3,39,969 

• •t 

3-22 


1 S45<46 


1,75,805 

1,75,805 

4,99,738 

—8.23,933 


4 72 


1860-61 


6,I7.S62 

6,17,352 

7,51,''•70 

- 2,33,538 

... 

7-98 


1856-66 


7,96,864 

7,'i6.864 

10,44,569 

—2,47 706 


1-08 


1860-61 

••• 

10,87,909 

10,87,909 

14,41,490 

—3,63,581 

... 

10*68 


1865-66 


20,23,778 

2 .41,778 

18,64 251 

1,69 527 

3,77,627 

16 23 

19*66 

1866-67 


23,32,619 

27,28,308 

19,63,985 

3,78,634 

7,74,323 

17*20 

27*10 

1867-68 


27,56,136 

3^,29,514 

20,46,^‘*6 

7,09,860 

12,83,288 

22 94 

32 58 

1868-69 


31 07,500 

38,58,567 

21,41,940 

9,65,560 

17.16,627 

18*36 

27*65 

1869-70 


35,99,703 

45,28,459 

22,40,679 

13,69,024 

22,87,71^0 

24 92 

33*92 

1870-71 


40,19,788 

51,26,233 

23,40,948 

16,78,840 

27,85,285 

20*94 

29 80 

1871-72 


43 31,250 

56,15,384 

! 24,32,719 

18,98,531 

31,82,666 

16*33 

24 07 

1872-73 


46,74,604 

60,81,813 

25,26,883 

21,48,781 i 

35,55,990 

16 76 

, 2276 


Hie’ foBowiDg taWe gives the receipts for each year under each item of 
demand 

detail of direct income. 


Year. 

Water-rate. ] 

I 

Mill j 
rents. 1 

Canal 

planta¬ 

tions. 

Naviga¬ 

tion. 

i 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Total 
actua 1 
receipts. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Balances. 

Ecalized. 

! 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

> Es. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1834-35 

37,918 

32,018 

48,310 

3,336 

801 


2,367 

53,813 

1840-41 ... 

89,136 

42,564 

77,249 

3,298 

1,606 

*938 

4,347 

87,437 

1846-46 ... 

96,534 

i 55,797 


8,122 

1,706 

415 

3,209 

1,11,491 

1850-51 ... 

1,18,302 

65,306 

1,34,608 

14,178 

3,487 

750 

1 6,116 

, 1,69,139 

1855-56 ... 

1,32,315 

25,720 

80,884 

6,770 

6,255 

224 

3,745 

96,878 

1860-61 

2,61,196 

1,42,764 

27,009 

6,953 

3,128 

60 

6,760 

2,84,910 

1866-66 ... 

4,13,760 

1,21,283 

3,83,141 

7,305 

10,569 

39 

13,579 

^ 4,14,633 

1866-67 ... 

5,32,464 

1,51,902 

4,06,411 

7,715 

ll,79i 

2 

5,393 

4,31,315 

1867-68 ... 

4,61,698 

2,77,965 

6,44,163 

8,853 

9,817 

26 

2,753 

6,65,602 

1868-69 ... 

6,99,580 

1,95.500 

4,80,375 

9,048 

6,181 

38 

11,603 

5,06,245 

1869-70 ... 

5,83,842 

3 14,705 

6,28,487 

6,896 

13,‘.69 


8,627 

6,57,279 

1870-71 .•» 

6,44.377 

2,70,060 

6,78,895 

7,697 

11,651 

13 

2,984 

6,01,040 

1871-72 ... 

4,97,833 

2,86,642 

4,79,942 

9,708 

18,153 

123 

2,337 

6,10 263 

1872-73 ... 

4,91,643 

2,53,438 

I 

5,23,722 

8,866 

26,124 

ns 

4,206 

5,62,635 


The canal plantations in 1872-73 numbered 8685774 trees and BhbfiQi 
seedlings, and are gradually forming an important portion of the miscella¬ 
neous sources of revenue* 
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The following statement gives all the particulars connected with the supply 
from the main canal (130 miles) and distributaries, the 
duty it performs, and the area irrigated by the whole 
canal from the year 1860-61 to 1872-73:— 


Tear. 

Average supply in cubic 
feet at Kalsiya. 

Area irrigated in acres. 

Area irrigated pCr cubic 
foot of supply in acres. 

Length of distributaries 
j open in miles. 

Area irrigated per mile of 
distributary in acres. 

Water-rate assessments, 

Wa/er-rate, 

s 

to 

’rS 

*o 

a * 

” si 

3Li 

Per cubic foot of 
supply. 

Per acre irrigated. 








Rs. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

1860-61 


1,000 

2,61,327 

296 

602 

»«« 

2.61,196 

... 


... 

3863-64 

aM 

§32 

1,81,331 

394 

602 

301 

2.53,004 

420 

271 

1*39 

1864-65 


1,026 

2,2fi^66 

220 

602 

374 

3,21,791 

534 

314 

1*43 

1865-66 


1,106 

1,60,365 

145 

696 

269 

4,13,760 

694 

374 

2*58 

1866-67 

••• 

1,068 

2,39,555 

224 

596 

40 i 

5,32,464 

893 

498 

2*22 

1867-68 


9^1 

2,82,644 

196 

596 

306 

4,61,698 

774 

496 

2*53 

1868-69— 











Kharif 

«.« 

1 095 

1,02,141 

63‘0 


169*4 

2,80,761 

465 

256*4 

2*75 

Kal‘i 

... 

792 

1,71,960 

217 5 


285-1 

3,18,819 

5*29 

402*6 

6*85 

Total 

... 

... 

2,74,101 

280 5 

603 

434*5 

5,99,580 

994 



1S69-70— 











Kharif 

•» 

1,305 

1,19,163 

91-S 


196*6 

3,11,692 

514 

238*8 

2 61 

Uabi 


735 

1,31,904 

179 5 


217*7 

2,72,260 

449 

370-4 

2*06 

Total 


... 

2,51,<^67 

270-8 

606 

414*3 

. - 

6,83,842 

963 

m 


1870-71 — 











Kharif 


1,134 

98,112 

86-3 


163*3 

3,06,096 

603 

269 

3*12 

Rabi ^ 

... 

776 

1,14,603 

148*6 


188*4 

2,38,281 

■ 392 

306 

2*08 

Total 

... 


2,12,715 

234*9 

608 

349*7 

* 

5,44,377 

895 ! 

1 



1871-72— 











Kharif 

*•# 

993 

72,404 

72 9 


116*1 

2,43,534 

400 

245 

3 36 

Kabi 

»a* 

970 

1,20,345 

124*0 


194*5 

2,54,304 

411 

262 

2 11 

Total 



1,92,749 

196*9 

610 

310*6 

1 

: 4,97,838 

811 



1872-73 — 


1 









KhaTif 


1,058 

79,699 

75*3 


127*5 

; 2,72,146 

435 

Q67T 

3*41 

Babi 

*«» 


2,04,455 

; 100-1 

i 

[ 

167*1 

j 

2, 9,497 

351 

210*4 

2*10 

T-otal 

... { 

H 

1,84,154 

175*4 

1 

€25 

294*€ 

4,91,643 

i ' 

786 




The area irrigated in 1873-74 amounted to 168,0-18 acres. 
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The water-rate was increased on the 1st May, 18655 to the following 
fates :— 


Class. 

Nature of crop. 

Fer acre i 

Natural flow. 

rrigated by 

Lift. 

Per 



Hs. a. p. 



I. 

Sugar cane ... 

5 0 0 


Year. 

II. 

Rice, tobacco, opium, vegetables, gar¬ 
dens, orchards, and water-nuts. 

3 0 0 


Crop. 

IIT. 

All rabi crops, indigo, cotton —• 

2 4 0 


Ditto. 

IV. 

All kharif crops and those not speci¬ 
fied above. 

1 10 8 


Ditto. 

1 


Taking these classes, the proportion of irrigation which reaches each class is 
as follow'S:— 


Year, 

das’! L 

Class 11, 

Class III. 

Class IV. 

o 

; \ 

f 1 

1 

; 5 ^ 

Total. 

.2 

Cr 

4.9 

a 

Total. 

► 

o 

s 

4a 

3 

Total. 

0 

S 

Lift. 

Total, 

1865-66 .. 

15*68 

' 3*08 

18*64 

24*73 

0 171 

^24-90 

42*02 

10*12 

52 15 

3*120 

1*170 

4*29 

3366-67... 

7'634‘ 1654 

9-189 

16-95 

0*262 

16-21 

64-85 

14*25 

69*1! 

3714 

1*761 

5*47 

186T-68... 

12*45 

1 2 34 

14-79 

23*52 

052 

24*04 

[47 62 

11*26 

58-88 

1*73 

0*66 

2*29 

1868-69... 

9-58 

20 

11-58 

13-74 

0-34 

1408 

50-73 

1 

14*17 

64*91 

i 7*26 

2 17 

9'4l 

1869-70... 

8*75 

2*12 

10 87 

19 07 

0*40 

19*47 

46 67 

I12-73 

1 

48*39 

7*89 

2 84 

10*73 

1870-71... 

10*52 

2 06 

12*58 

22-26 

0-44 

22-70 

46*79 

13-31 

60 10 

3-64 

1*08 

4-62 

1871-73.. 

10*85 

‘ 2 38 

13*23 

17-68 

0 33 

1801 

54*31 

13-54 

67-85 

0-83 

V08 

0*91 

1873-78... 

12'33 

j 2 56 

14*69 

22-01 

0*36 

1 

22*37 

48-62 

11*86 

60-48 

1-89 

0-37 

2*26 


The number of times and days that the canal has been without water is 


shown below:— 


Year. 

Number 
of times 
closed- 

Number 
of days 
closed. 

Year. 

Number 
of times 
closed. 

Number 
of days 
closed. 

1836-40 ... 

1841-45 ... 

1846-50 ... 

1851-55 ... 

58 

.53 

48 

47 

1 

203 

356 

194 

265 

1 

186 G -60 ■... 

1861-65 ... 

1866-70 ... 

Total 

36 

31 

14 

267 

240 

216 

287 

1,741 
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GANGES CANAL 

The example of the success attained on the Jumna Canals, and the necessity 
for the adoption of some great scheme of irrigation to 
Ganges Canal. periodical occurrence of droughts, led to atten¬ 

tion being directed to the Ganges as affording the most constant and suffici¬ 
ent supply of water for a canal that was designed to irrigate the Duab from 
the Siwdlik hills to Cawnpore. Captain Debude’s scheme, drawn up iu 1827, 
for utilising the waters of the West K^li Nadi along the line of the Abu Nala, 
for the irrigation of the Meerut, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr Districts, was shown 
to be deficient in supply and certainty. The united streams of the Hindan and 
West Kdli Nadi were found not to be able to gire more than 180 days’ supply 
during the dry months, and during the rains the works would be subject to 
excessive flood action. Colonel John Colvin, C.B., recommended an exami¬ 
nation of the Ganges above and below Hardwar, and on his departure from 
India in 1836, a series of levels was taken. The Bdnganga is connected with 
the Ganges in the same manner that the Budhi Jumna is with the Jumna, and 
it was thought possible to utilise the Banganga for the headworks of the pro¬ 
posed canal in the same manner in which the Budhi Jumna had been used for 
the Eastern Jumna Canal. The levels showed that this plan was not feasible, 
owing to the sudden rise of the uplands on the west of the Solani river, which 
effectually prevented the taking of water from a place so low down as the 
proposed site at Badshdhpur on the Banganga. Inquiries were still further 
urged in consequence of the sufferings of the inhabitants of the Lower Duab 
during the great famine year (1837-38), when, notwithstanding a loss by 
remission and otherwise of revenue to the amount of over one and a quarter 
millions sterling, the people perished in hundreds of thousands from starvation, 
the loss of cattle was equally great, the fields remained untilled, and a total 
stagnation of trade and manufactures ensued. 

Early in December, 1839, Major P. T. Cautley proceeded to Hard war and 

commenced a close examination of the kliddir or low- 

Cautley’s survey. , i /-i -n- « 

lands or the Ganges in its vicinity. He first attempted 

to connect the Banganga project with Debude’s proposal for a dam on the west 

KAli Nadi at Ednipur, the head of the Abu Ndla. He, however, found that 

from the surface of the water at Badsh4hpur, on the Banganga, to the surface of 

the water of the West Kali Nadi at Eanipur, a distance of forty miles, there 

was only a fall of 12| feet whilst the high lauds on the banks of the latter 

river near Ednipur were thirty feet higher than the initial level at Badshah- 

pur. For the first ten miles from Badshahpur to the edge of the upland cliff, 

the land for nine miles is tolerably level, but it then suddenly rises until it 

gains an elevation of 83*225 feet near the village of Kumbhera, from which 

place there is a slope towards Eanipur of about 2J feet in the mile. Thus a 


Cautley’s survey. 
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second and closer examination of the proposed site entirely removed this project 
from the list of those to be attempted. Major Cautley next examined the trian- 
gnlar patch of kliddir lying between Riirki and Hardwdr, and discovered two 
lines through which a canal might be taken. The first had a very extended 
circuit stretching far to the west, and much interrupted by forest and drainage 
lines; the second was more direct, but necessitated the construction of an aque¬ 
duct across the Solani. He gave in an estimate for a canal on a minimum 
scale amounting to 26 lakhs of rupees and providing for 256 miles of main 
canal and 73 miles of branches, with the necessary appliances for converting 
the main canal into a navigable dine. 

The Board of Directors, in their despatch of the 1st September, 1841, warmly 

took up the subject, and wrote that, apart from the 

Project sanctioned. r ^ r - . 

consideration of financial results, which we are far 
from contemplating with indifference, there are few measures connected with 
our revenue administration in India more calculated to contribute to the 
general improvement of the country, the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and to raise the character of the Government, than those of the nature 
now under our consideration. We concur in opinion with the Government 
of Agra that a higher ground for advocating these works is found in the secu¬ 
rity which they afford against famine and its attendant horrors.’^ On receipt 
of this sanotion, a committee was appointed to report on the efHoieiicy of the 
proposed works, the probable success of the undertaking, the scale on whiclr 
it should in the first instance be oarriel on, and the precise measures to bo 
recommended for adoption, the probable effects of the abstraction of the maxi¬ 
mum supply of water on the navigation of the Ganges, the probable cost of 
the extension of the canal to Allahabad, and the probable return from the work. 
The committee recommended the adoption of the straight lino with an aqueduct 
across the Soldni, and that 6,750 cubic feet per second should be drawn from 
the Ganges to provide for one main line of navigable canal from Hardwdr to 
Cawnpore, and to supply irrigation to the whole district bounded by tlio 
Ganges on the one side and by the Hindan and the Jumna on the other. On 
the subject of returns, the committee calculated that irrigation would be pro¬ 
vided for 2,303 square miles of 1,024 Uglias each, which at ten annas a Ugha 
would give Es. 14,86,420, independently of mill-rents, navigation clues, and 
the sales of miscellaneous canal produce. 


The works were commenced on the 16th April, 1842, by opening the exca- 
T^orks commence. 7^^““ between Kankbal and Hardwdr, but were stopped 
intbe following July, owing to certain doxtbts enter¬ 
tained by the Snpreme Government as to the propriety of proceeding with the 
works. These orders were subsequently withdrawn, and permission given to 
expend up to two lakhs of rupees per annum. The principal objection urged 
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against the sclieme was one based on a clerical error in placing the point of a 
decimal, by which the proportion of surface of the Duab which would derive 
benefit from the canal was much exaggerated, but this w'as soon cleared .up. The 
probable effect of earthquakes was brought to bear against the construction of 
the Sol4ni aqueduct. The injury to the navigation of the upper Granges and the 
probable dissemination of malarious diseases were* also urged against the canal. 

The works, however, had proceeded too far to be violently stopped, and under 
the restrictions pointed out above, they steadily proceeded with the cordial 
support of the Agra Government, but with little countenance from other quar¬ 
ters.” Major Oautley was the leading spirit of the whole scheme, and under 
him Lieutenant Straehey, R.E., for some time assumed the executive direc¬ 
tion of the northern division of the canal. Early in 1843-44 the levels of 
the Duab were completed as far as Allahabad, and reported on in 1845. 

Previous to undertaking this survey, the Supreme Government had 
^ decided upon a total modification of the orimnal 

Plans of 1845, ® 

design, and had ordered that the canal “ should be 
in the first place a canal of navigation, and all the water not required for 
that purpose may be distributed for the purposes of irrigation.” The main 
line was then directed upon Allahabad instead of (Jawnpore, and Major 
Oautley placed, in conueetion with it, three projects before G-overument, with 
estimates of the cost of each appended to them. The first for a main line 
ending at Allahabad, with a slope of 24 and 12 inches per mile, falls and locks 
to overcome the superfluous slopes in the northern parts, and ascents and 
descents into the Jumna. Efficient means of irrigation on the main line were 
provided as far as the boundary of theCawnpore and Fatebpur Districts, and, in 
addition, projects for a branch line of 160 miles to Fatehgarh; of 70 miles to 


Bulandshahr; of 172 miles to Et4wa; and of 43^ miles to Cawnpore were sub¬ 
mitted, at a cost of Rs. 1,02,36,644. The second scheme differed from the first 
by continuing the main line from Cawnpore to Allahabad by a system of reser¬ 
voirs and looks to the Jumna, and extending the irrigation to the neighbourhood 
of the town of Cawnpore, the tail water to be discharged into a ravine of the 
Pkndu Nadi. This was estimated to cost Es. 97,03,558. By the third scheme, 
the navigable channel turned off at Jdr to the south and joined the Jumna 
opposite its confluence with the Een. The Cawnpore line was also designed to 
be na-\dgable and locked into the Ganges, with a branch for irrigation towards 
the junction of that river and the F4ndn. This plan was estimated to cost 
Es. 93,39,747. 

Several changes occurred at this time in the administration of these 
Changes in the admisis- provinces; Mr. T. 0. Eobertson was succeeded by 

George Clerk, who was followed by Mr. 
Thomason, and in the middle of 1844 Lord Ellenborough became Governor- 
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General. Major Cautley went on furlough to England and was succeeded 
by Major W. Baker, B.E., in 1845, who with his assistants were obliged to 
abandon their work to take part in the Sikh war. A committee appointed to 
report on the influence of the canal on navigation and climate presented the 
results of their investigations early in 1847 with such a favourable view of the 
scheme that Government directed the vigorous prosecution of the work. Again 
irrigation became the primary object of tbe canal, and it was directed, as far as 
possible, to lead the channel along the natural level of the country, following 
the watershed and interfering as little as possible with existing lines of drainage. 
The falls were to be made available as motive power for machinery, and arrange¬ 
ments were to be taken in hand for the formation of reservoirs and plantations 
as on the Jumna canals. It was determined, therefore, to push on the Soldni 
aqueduct and other masonry works as a first measure, as without them the full 
supply could not be utilised. The whole line and its branches was mapped out 
into divisions, and the principal works commenced with vigour, whilst the 
detailed surveys were carried on during 1847-48. Lieutenant-Colonel Cautley 
returned and assumed charge of the canal in January, 1848. 

Up to this period the works had been proceeding on the third plan suggested 
. by Colonel Cautlev in 1845 and noted above. Diificul- 

Einsil modiScations. * 

ties were encountered in the character of the sub-stra¬ 
tum, which was found to be sandy and to underlie tbe clayey surface soil at 
depths varying only from three to ten feet. The alignment of the canal had, 
at this period, been devised so as to best economise the water and to deliver it 
over to the southern districts, where, from the difficulty of sinking wells and 
the lowness of the water levels, its benefits would be most appreciated. The main 
line was carried on according to the original estimate for 180 miles, throw¬ 
ing off from the left, at the 50th mile near Jauli, a branch intended to proceed 
to Fatehgarh, but stopping at Anupshahr, and on the right, at the 110th mile 
near Nidhauli, the Bulandshahr branch. Between the latter and the 180th 
mile a branch was thrown off to irrigate the country lying to the loft of the 
Karon river and to the right of Kol, which is also at present unused. At the 
ISOfch mile a few miles below Kol, the main line divided into two channels, one 
on the left bearing directly on the Ganges at Cawnpore, and the other on the 
right, known as the Etawa branch, debouching into the Jumna near the boundary 
of the Fatehpur and Cawnpore Districts. The latter kept to the right of the Rind 
river, watering the Jumna parganahs. These modifications led, with a few 
exceptions, to the total re-projection, not only of the masonry works, but of the 
capacity of the canal channel itself. The cuttings were deepened, superfluous 
slopes were disposed of, and arrangements made for the supply of water to the 
new branches in the southern division. The cold-weather rains of 1850-51 
seriously impeded the manufacture of bricks, but the delay then caused was made 
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lip ia tbo iwo following years, whicli were marked by an uninterrupted and 
steady advance in the northern division, on a scale that could not be exceeded. 
The canal was opened on tlie 8th April, 1854.. 

At the time of opening the canal, the* condition of the works was generally 
Condition of the canal follows. Above the northern terminus of the Solaai. 

aqueduct the canal was competent to receive and 
retain safely whatever supply might be admitted. Below the southern termi* 
nus to Nann, a distance of 180 miles frun the head, the channel was also 
good, as well as to Gihror, 57^ miles from Kiinu, on the Etawa branch, and as 
far as the 81sfc mile ondhe Cawnpore terminal branch. Between the northern 
and southern termini of the Solani aqueduct lay the works, which rendered the 
maintenance of a continuous supply impracticable. The masonry aqueduct and 
the left embankment were quite safe, but the right embankment of the earthen 
aq^ueduct was throughout incapable of retaining a full supply. The canal was 
accordingly closed again on the 12th April, and preparations were at once made 
for completing the earthwork. A light railway and boats were employed to 
carry the earth to the spot, but in August alarming sfgns of failure showed 
themselves in the masonry revetments of the right bank. At a point about 
1,000 feet above the masonry aqueduct, the rear wall of the revetment bowed 
out to a maximun of 2*62 feet over a section of 300 feet. The result of this was 
that the arches bearing the steps of the revetment fell in, and on examination the 
cone of the embankment was found to consist of a semi-fluid mass. The engi¬ 
neers went to work vigorously, so that the canal was re-opened on the 6th 
November, 1854:. At the same time the precaution was observed of.admitting 
the water very slowly. At first only two feet of water was allowed to flow, but 
from January, 1855, the volume was increased, and by the 2nd of February the 
water reached Cawnpore. This second trial led to the discovery that the brick- 
on-odge floorings of several of the falls had been disturbed, and the masonry 
aqueduct on the Solani was not water-tight, so that a second closing of the 
canal for one month was found necessary in March, 1855. It was again opened 
on the 1st of April, and in one week the water this time reached Cawnpore, and 
from the 1st May, 1855, irrigation commenced throughout the upper sections 
of the canal. The knowledge derived from the actual experience in the manage¬ 
ment of such a large body of water during the next ten years showed that 
there were several points in which the existing system of construction might 
be improved. Suggestions were frequently thrown out on isolated subjects, 
and these were gathered into a formal plan by Major Crofton, whose proposals 
became the subject of much minuting and correspondence. 

The result of these discussions was, in 1866, the appointment of a com- 

, mittee by the Governor-General to decide upon 

The committee of 1866 , i ^ ^ 

the propriety of proceeding, as previously deter- 
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mined, with Major Crofton’s project for remodelling the canal, or of slopping 
its progress pending the preparation of a detailed project according to the 
views of Major-General Sir A. Cotton, with acomparison of the cost and 
advantages of the two plans. The committee was composed of Colonel E. 
Lawford, R.E., Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Anderson, E.E., Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel J. G. Fife, R.E., George Sibley, C.E., and Hugh Leonard, O.E. The 
committee assembled at Cawnpore and examined the Jumna' at Agra, the 
confluence with the Hindan at Ali, the canal works as far as the Dabauli 
falls, the Ganges at Hajghat, and from Garhmuktesar to the Solani. The 
result of their deliberations was that the construction of a -weir across the 
Ganges below its confluence with the Solani was not recommended. The pro¬ 
ject for opening an additional canal head near R4jghat on the Ganges, for 
bringing under irrigation lands then not watered by the canal, was consi¬ 
dered feasible, but was recommended to be kept in abeyance until the pro¬ 
bable returns appear more proportionate to the outlay than at present.” Major 
Crofton’s plan for remodelling the canal was to be proceeded with, subject to 
certain modifications. The construction of a permanent weir across the Ganges 
at Hardwdr was judged absolutely necessary if it were intended to maintain 
a flow of 7,000 cubic feet per second without interruption. Sir A* Cotton 
contended that it would have been far better to open the canal heads below 
Shukartar in the Muzaffarnagar District, and that even then, instead of 
expending large sums on the improvement of the existing line, it would be 
preferable to open a new head above Shukartdr. The committee found the 
valley of the Ganges there four miles wide, most of which comprised a low 
bed continually encroached upon by the river, and lying at such a depth 
below the high bank as to preclude the possibility of carrying the water on 
to the central tracts of the Duab unless at a very great sacrifice. Garh- 
muktesar, too, had the same drawbacks. The great breadth of the river 
bed, the unfavourable nature of the hanks, combined with the scarcity of good 
material, rendered it a most objectionable position for a canal head. The com¬ 
mittee then recommended the neighbourhood of R^jghat, where the Morddabad 
and Aligarh line now crosses the Ganges, as the point from which the main line 
might be supplemented or a new line drawn. The remodelling project embraced 
the construction of additional falls and the removal of the evils caused by the 
excessive velocity of the current at the existing falls, besides rendering the main 
line capable of carrying 7,000 cubic feet of water per second. The headway 
under the bridges in many cases was found insufficient to admit of the passage of 
laden boats, and all these matters are now obtaining their full share of attention. 
The only accidents of late years were the injuries caused to the Jauli falls and 
Eanipur lock, both of which have been repaired. The remodelling project, with 
certain modifications, has been actively earned out since 1868 as opportunities 
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occurred by tbe temporary closing of the canal. The whole of the falls of tli<? 
canal have been made secure^ with the exception of those at Jauli, which is to 
be relieved of half the present pressure of head-water upon it by the construc¬ 
tion of a second fall above the existing works. The history of the next ten 
years will show the effect of these improvements on the efficiency of the canal. 

A short sketch of the physical peculiarities of the country through which 
Th Kh'd* canal flows is necessary to complete this notice. 

The k/iddir or low-lying tract in the north-east of the 
Saharunpur District is separated from the uplands by a ridge running in a 
south-easterly direction from the Shahjahanpur and Kunjnawar passes in the 
Siwaliks, to the Ganges at Shukartar. The drainage to the west of this line 
falls into the Jumna by the West Kali Nadi, and that on the east falls into the 
Ganges. The towns of Bhagwanpur, Rurkf, Jaurasi, Landhaura, and Niir- 
nagar are situated on this ridge, and overlook the deep depression of the kliddir 
on the east. This hhadir is bounded on the east by the Ganges, and is alter¬ 
nately flooded or drained by the Solani, Pathari, and Ratmau rivers. The Gan¬ 
ges at Hardwdr is about a mile in breadth at its narrowest point, and divides into 
several channels separated by islands. One of these channels or branches leaves 
the main stream about 2^ miles above Hardwar, with a considerable volume of 
its own, and passes down close to the town, rejoining the present stream, 
below Kankhal. It was from a place on this stream, known as Ganesh Ghat, in 
the village of Mayapur, that the canal was drawn off, as it was found that this 
branch carried away more than one-third of the total volume of the river, and 
thus gave a supply amply sufficient for the whole canal. The heads wore fur¬ 
ther strengthened by the construction of a spur dam and escape cuts. A great 
portion of the kliddir tract here consists of the debris of the hangar or uplands, 
which has been swept down towards the Ganges by the mountain torrents 
which run through it. In addition to this slope to the east, this tract has a 
slope also parallel to the line of the Ganges itself. , Taking advantage of this 
circumstance, Colonel Cautley so arranged his line that, after obtaining the levels 
he req^uired, and disposing of the superfluous slope by the construction of 
masonry falls on the canal, he was enabled to enter the high bank in a moderate 
cutting. Thus the point at which the Solani is crossed, though 80 feet below 
the head at Hardwar, it is 70 feet above the surface water of the Ganges to the 
east. Between the Mayapur regulating bridge and Rdrki, one of the first 
obstacles encountered was the Ranipur torrent system at a distance of about 5^ 
miles from the regulator. The water of this drainage line spreads so over 
the whole face of the country as to leave hardly any trace of a defined chan¬ 
nel. A dam was at first made, with an inlet and outlet on the system that 
had been followed in tbe upper works on the Eastern Jumna Canal, but the 
floods of 1849 showed that this plan was attended with such a deposit of silt 
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iiB to completely interfere with the canal itself. A suporpassnge for the con¬ 
veyance of the torrent over the canal was accordingly constructed with a 
waterway of 200 feet. The advantages of this method of crossing the drain¬ 
age were soon apparent, resulfing in the utter freedom from silt and the evils 
arising from the contact of two streams meeting each other at right angles, 
freedom from all wear and tear of channel necessary on the admission of 
the torrent into the canal bed, freedom from the anxiety of opening and 
shutting sluices,- and regulating the escapes at the dams, freedom from all 
establishment for working the dams, and a consequent reduction of a large poi'- 
manent establishment necessary fur their maintenance. The passage of the 


liuuipur to the Ratmau. 


•Eanipur torrent over the canal is obtained by throwing arches over the lower 
levels of the falls^ the waterway of which was divided into eight parallel 
descents of 25 feet in wddth, wdth a passage of 19 feet in width on the left for the 
navigable channel. All arrangements wore made for securing the ingress and 
egress of the torrent from the supei'passage. Between Mayapur and the Rani- 
pur torrent the principal works are two bridges for cross-communication at 
Kanklial and Jawalapur, an outlet on the left bank at Kankhal, and three 
inlets on the right bank at Launda Laniwala, Kankhal and Jawalapur, giving 
an inlet of 200 feet waterway and an escape of 20 feet. 

Between the IMnipur superpassage, with its falls and locks, and the Eat- 
mau torrent, the principal works are the falls No. 2, wdth 
a drop of nine feet; falls No. 3, with a similar drop; the 
Salimpur inlot, with a 150 feet opening; the Pathari superpassago, with a water¬ 
way of 300 foot in widtli, connected with the Dhanauri falls No. 4, having a 
drop of nine feet into the bed of the canal; the Badshahpur inlet, with an open¬ 
ing of fifty feet; the Ratmau dam and inlet, with an escape of 800 feet and a 
bridge for the purpose of regulating the canal supply and of cutting off the 
canal stream from its passage onw’ards towards the Piran Kaliyar excavation 
and the Soldni aquediict, together with a bridge for cross communication north 
of the works, and a lino of navigable canal from the Jawalapur bridge to the 
tail of the Pathari superpassage. Fz’om the success attending the Ranipur 
snperpassage, a similar plan was adopted with the Pathari. The Ratmau tor¬ 
rent, that was nest met with, was, owing to its considerably lower level, some¬ 
what more difficult to manage than the others. The valley hei’C was a mile in 
width, bounded on the right by the steep bank of Pirau Kaliyar, and having a 
slope from the point where its main branch left the hill to the intersection of the 
canal of 39*18 feet per mile. The effective slope at the point of intersection 
was 8*23 feet. The works constructed here consisted of a dam, of which the bed 
was flush with the river bed, and masonry sluices on the left for an escape, and 
an open branch through the right for admitting flood-water. From the Ratmau 
I’egulatiug bridge to the high laiifl of the Duub the canal runs in an unihtcr- 
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Tupied straight line^ reaching the high land to the east of the town of Eiirki, 
Then by a curve to the left, which commences at the terminal point of the Soldni 
aqueduct, the channeh proceeds in a straight line to the Asafnagar falls. The 
slope from the flooring of the Eatmau regnlator to the Eurki bridge was fixed 
in 1854 at 1*25 feet per mile, and from the latter place to the falls at 1*095 feet 
per mile. On leaving the Ratinau regulator, the canal channel passes for 5,000 
feet through the low land of tlie Ratmau river. It then enters the Piran 
Kaliyar ridge. Through this ridge it has a course of 10,700 feet, with a mean 
depth of excavation of 31 feet and a maximum of 37 feet. 

At a point opposite the village of Piran Kaliyar, a masonry bridge, wdth a 
waterway of 165 feet, has been constructed to connect 
The ooUni a^Ticduct. village with the temple tombs, and reservoir at the 

Dargah on the opposite side. On the approach of the channel to the villages of 
Bajuheri and Mahewar the line crosses a hollow connected with a ravine which 
drains this portion of the ridge. An artificial cut made from the hollow on the 
right of the canal, diverted the drainage to the west of the Mahewar village. 
From this point the works of the Solani aqueduct commence. The Mahewar 
hollow has, on both sides of the canal, channels of escape built in connection wath 
the aqueduct ami carried under the embankments. From these escapes, the down¬ 
stream bank of which rests on the upper terminus, the canal passes the Solani 
valley in a channel whose base is 150 feet in width, formed on a massive earthen 
embankment which was constructed from the excavation of the Piran Kaliyar 
ridge. The channel is revetted throughout its length with masonry disposed in 
the form of continuous steps resting on arches. The river itself is passed by a 
series of fifteen archways of fifty feet in width each. The level of the flooring of 
the aqueduct is 24 feet above the bed of the Solani, and this may be considered 
the maximum diflPcrence of level between tlie bed of the canal and tho surface 
profile of the valley on the whole length upon w*hieh tho aqueduct passes. The 
great advantage derivable from the adoption of this plan is, that the canal was 
thus enabled to enter the bdnga?' or uplands at Riirki witli a moderate cutting. 
The total length between the extremities of the termini is 15,687 feet, or 2 miles, 
7 furlongs and 507 feet, of which 932 feet is masonry and the remainder earth- 
work.i Cattle ghats and bridges werfe erected at either end. From tho Eiirki 
terminus, the canal passes to Asafnagar by an abrupt curve protected by a 
masonry revetment on its right or concave side for 3,200 feet. 

Between Eurki and Ndnu, a distance of 160 milt^s, tho country through which 
the canal passes is maz’kcd by great declivity of surface, 
and by its connection with IMr or tracts of sand-hills. 
After leaving Eiirld the canal turns to the left, and continues on a bearing 

^ Eull details of the work on the Solani will ho found in Cautley’s Ganges Canal, II., pp. 
4! 1—537, from which this notice is taken. 


Eurki to Mnu. 
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almost clue south for about 20 miles, until it reaches the neighbourhood of 
Belra. On this line it runs parallel to and between the high bank overlook¬ 
ing the khMir and the Sila Khdia, a shallow depression forming a tributary of 
the West Kdlf Nadi. Throughout the whole of this tract the surface is marked 
by undulating ridges of sand, either skirting the edges of rivers or throwing out 
ramifications transversely. The line of canal crosses three of these ridges. 
Beyond Belra the canal makes a slight turn to the right, increasing the curve 
near Khdtauli, where it passes the heads of the East Kali Nadi, which hence¬ 
forth separates the canal from the Ganges. The distance between the East and 
West Kali at this point is about eight miles, and through the centre of this tract 
the canal passes. From a point on the 50th mile a channel is given off to 
water the tract between the East Kdli and the Ganges, known as the Amipshahr 
branch and having a length of 83 miles. The other works of importance are 
those at the 110th mile, where the Bulandshahr branch is thrown off, of which 
ten miles is regarded as a branch and the remainder as a distributary. The main 
line proceeds to Naud, in the Aligarh District, where it divides into two branches, 
each 170 miles long ; that on the right falls into the Jumna in the Etawa Dis¬ 
trict, and that on the left into the Ganges at Oawnpore. The distance from Maya- 
pur to Nanu is 181 miles; thus we have 614 miles of main canal, and 3,111 
miles of minor distributary channels branching off from the main canal through- • 
out its course, and which are more particularly noticed under each district. 

The mode in which the accounts have been prepared is sufficiently explained 
under the notice of the Eastern Jumna Canal The following tables show the 
revenue and capital charges and receipts as recently adjusted in the public 


accounts:— 

Capital Account. 


Year. 

Outlay during the year. 

Outlay to the end of the year. 

Ordinary, 

Extraordinary. 

Total, 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

Total. 



Bs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

186t-55 


— 


.... 

1,51,45,277 


1,61,43,277 

1860-61 


d,45»433 

... 

5,45,433 

1,91,02,610 


1,91,02,610 

1861-62 


19,70,419 


19,70,419 

2,10,73,029 


2,10,73,029 

1862-63 


4,86,945 

... 

4,86,945 

2,15,59,974 


2,16,69,974 

1863-64 


3,21,609 

... 

3,21,609 

2,18,81,583 


2,18,81,683 

1864-65 

... 

5,10,078 

... 

5,10,078 

2,23,91,661 


2,23,91,661 

3865-66 


3,24,762 

... 

3,24,752 

2,27,16,413 

... 

2,27,16,413 

1866 67 


4,29,767 

... 

4,19,767 

2 31,36.180 

««« 

2,31,36,180 

3867-68 


1,58,377 

6,78,692 

7,37,069 

2,32,94,557 

5,78,692 

2,38,73,249 

1858-62 


1,87,490 

6,13,340 

7,00,830 

2,34,82,047 

10,92,032 

2,45,74,079 

1869-70 


21,122 

5,35,808 

5,56,930 

2,35,08,169 

16,27,840 

2,51,31,009 

1870-71 


38,664 

2,24,860 

2 63,524 

2,35,41.833 

18,52,700 

2,63,94,633 

J 871-72 

« « « 

44,924 

3,27,847 

3,72,771 

2,35,86,757 

21,80,647 

2,67,67,804 

1872-73 

• •V 

„ 1,23,625 

4,06,108 

2,84,478 

2,34,65,132 

25,86,650 

2,60,51,783 
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The khaHf of 1855 showed only 225 miles of rdjbaJias or distributaries in 
actual work over 450 miles of main canal, into which the 
Irrigated area. water had been admitted, whilst 633 miles of distributaries 

were under prepai*ation. The mileage opened at the close of the year was 436. 
The area irrigated during the year amounted to 98,000 canal Uyhas^ or 54,734 
acres, whilst about 166,000 acres in 1,134 villages were placed beyond the 
risk of serious damage by drought. The system of collecting the value of the 
rdjbaha works from the ^villages through which they were constructed led 
apparently to such a check upon the demand for water, that on Colonel Baird 
Smith’s representation the charge was postponed for some years. The canal 
was divided into five divisions: the northern, upper central, lower central, 
Cawnpore terminal, and Etawa terminal divisions, 'whilst the Navigation 
Department was placed under a superintendent resident at Eurkf. In spite 
of all the disturbing influences of the year 1856-57, the area under irrigation 
trebled daring 1858-59; the water-rate on the raU increased by 12 per cent., and 
on the Marshy 93 per cent. The following statement shows the total area (in 
acres) irrigated by the Ganges Canal from the year 1859-60 to the year 1863-64, 
the details of which are given under each district:— 


1S59-60 ... 
I860 61 ... 
1861-62 ... 


Kharit 

Rabi. 

Total. 

Year. 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

83,292 

69,361 

77,622 

95,431 

273,549 

294,800 

128,723 
342,910 
372,322 

1862- 63... 

1863- 64... 

1 

90,693 

,97,638 

114,912 

362,260 

i 

205,606 

449,788 
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Tlie length of main canal since 1859-GO is 519 miles. The length of the 
Fatehgarhand Bulandshahr branches from 1862-63 to 1867-68 was 127miles; 
from that date to the end of 1871-72 they measured 135 miles, and in 1872-73 
the retnrns show 96 miles. The irrigating capacity of the canal is equal to 
1,205,000 acres. From 1855 to 1860 the canal was closed three times, for in 
all 27 days : from 1861 to 1865 there w^ere ten closures, which lasted for 156 
days ; and from 1866 to 1870 the canal was without water for 160 days, distri¬ 
buted over seven closures. 

Revenue Account^ JB. 


Year. 

Net retende to end 
OP TBAK. 

Charge for 
interest to 
the end of 
the 3 ’ear. 

Difference between 

THE NET REVENUE 
AND CHARGE FOR 
INTEREST TO END 

OF TEAR. 

Percentage op net 

REVENUE ON CAPITAL 
OUTLAT. 

! K^clusive 
of land- 
reTenue. 

Inclusive 
of land- 
revenue. 

E.vcluding 

land- 

revenue. 

Including 

land- 

revenue 

1 

Excluding 

land- 

revenue. 

Including 

land- 

revenue. 



ns 

Ks. 

Rs 

Hs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks, 

185r»-56 


[-2,62,7J9 

-2,62,719 

25,73,609 

— 28.36,328 

... 

- 1*73 

■ t. 

1860-61 

... 

-8,53,892 

-8,37,904 

69,96,914 

-78.50,806 

-78,34,338 

0-38 

0-42 

1861-6*2 


— 5,57,152 

-5,29,277 

79,52,044 

-85,' 9,196 

-84,81.321 

1 55 

I'GI 

1862-63 


4,14,931 

3,70,169 

90,03,695 

94,20,626] 

1 93,75,864 

0*67 

•75 

1863-64 


5,02,896 

8,98,247 

1,00 83,693 

1,05,86,589 

1,04,81,940 

-•40 

- 13 

1864-65 


5,33,276 

3,76,312 

1,11,77,772 

1,17,31.048 

1,15,54,084 

—•23 

•10 

1865 66 


1,27,184 

1,22,145 

1,22 97,355 

1,24,24,489 

1,21,75,210 

1*90 

2*22 

1866-67 


6 67.899 

9,96,817 

1,34,38,175 1 

1,28.65,276 

1,24,^*6 358 

3-05 

3 83 

1867-68 

... 

13, *6,699 

19,9 f,393 

1,45,89,984 

1 32,03,285! 

1,25,93,591 

3*53 

4*32 

1868-60 


21,53,117 

29,44,975 

3,57,83,646 

1,36,30,529 

1,28,.38,671 

3 21 

3*97 

1869-70 


37,98,888 

47,74 230 

1,70,12.349 

1,32,13,461 

1,22,38,119 

6 69 

7*44 

1870-71 


47,08,325 

58 86,647 

l,82,6^899 

1,35 60 574 

,23,82 252 

3 61 

4 42 

1S71-72 

•«« 

56.23,717 

70,31,380 

1,94,16,698 

1,37,92,981 

1,23.85,318 

3-60 

4-50'^ 

1872-73 

... 

69,24,923 

79,09,267 

2,05,-3,302 

1,43,58,379 

1,26,74,035 

2*32 

1 

3*40 


The following statement gives the returns of receipts for each year under 
each item of demand :— 

Details of direct mcome. 


Year. 

Balances. 

VYatbr-rate. 

Assessments 
during the 
year. 

Realized. 

Naviga¬ 

tion. 

Mill 

rents. 

l^lanta- 

tions. 

Miscolla- 

n«.ous. 

Actual re' 
ceipts. 



Us. 

Ks. 

Rs. 





Us. 

1855-56 



34,643 

3,258 

mmim 




17,216 

1860-61 

... 

1,37,682 

4,91,819 

2,77,.5 72 

1,12,767 

16,920 

11,118 

12,601 

4,30,868 

1861-62 


3,51,9.29 

5,99,370 

6,76,665 

55,725 

18,832 

17,789 

14,OSS 

6,63,096 

1862-63 

••• 

3.74,634 

4.51,361 

6,76,84*2 

46,834 

12,946 

14,473 

6.664 

7,67,759 

1863-64 


1,49,153 

6,93,134 

3,99,255 

35,376 

16,770 

15,976 

12,134 

4 79,511 

1864-63 

••• 

4,43,032 

8,97,042 

6,73,565 

41 248 

15,096 

26,051 

11,016 

7,66,975 

1865-66 

i«« 

6,64,509 1 

12,69,74$ 

10,85,140 

20,949 

23,•'84 

34,456 

15,467 

11,79,896 

1865-67 

... 

8,49,117 i 

14,06,030 

13,32,437 

38,919 

25,603 

45,983 

17,994 

14,f 0,136 

1867-68 

c«« 

9,22,710 i 

12,38,490 

14,90,482 

35,*218 

26,903 

45,721 

17,187 

16, 5,5f6 

1868-69 


6.70,718 1 

22,65,320 

13,89,801 

38,784 

25,793 

88,910 

21,752 

16,66,040 

1869-70 

t*. 

15,46.237 

17,5%573 

24,16,804 

31,593 

20,771 

66,5w0 

31,778 

25,69,536 

1870-71 

... 1 

8,87,006 1 

17,i*0,176 

! 6.47,055 

30,890 

30,000 

38,084 

3i i24 

1 17,78,153 

1871-72 

... 

10,20.127 1 

1 14,25,87.5 

16,75,240 

69.306 

S6,S98| 

38,005 

20,126 

! 18 29,075 

1872-73 

... 

7,70,762 

15,72,198 

14,5^581 

29,815 

19,5!0 

58,294 

23,689 

15,89,919 





1864- 65.*. 

1865 - 66 *., 

1866-67. 

Kharif ... 


1867-68. 

BabI 


1868-69. 
Khatif ... 
Habi .«• 


, 1869-70. 
Kharif 
Hab£ 


1870 71. 
Kharif ... 
Rabi ... 


1871-72. 
Kharif ... 
Rabi 


1872-78. 
Kharif ... 
Rabi 


4,026 566,517 140 2,440 232 8,95,042 367 

4,314 573,129 133 2,777 206 12,69,743 457 

4,391 131,658 41*37 3,039 60 5,12,873 168 

4,761 463,076 103’65 ... 349 8,93,660 204 


634,734 144*92 


209 14,06,033 


4,340 185,137 42*66 3,040 60 5,62,926 185 

3,540 348,319 98*39 114 6,75,564 222 


533,456 I 141*05 


174 12,SS,49D 


4,944 344,267 69*63 3,112 110 8,14,631 26i 

4,960 734,132 148*01 ... 236 14,50,639 463 


1,078,399 217*84 


346 22,65,320 


4,504 341,846 75*9 3,069 111 8,77,886 286 

4,797 438,560 91*4 .. 143 8,79,687 287 


780,406 167*3 


254 17,57,573 


3,081 266,683 67*0 3,071 87 7,70.396 251 

4,618 499,931 108*2 ... 163 1,008,971 329 


766,614 175*2 


250 1,779,387 


4,180 232,688 55*7 3,078 76 6,66,082 216 159 2*86 

4,*203 373,867 89*0 ... 121 7,59,793 247 181 2*03 


606,565 144*7 


197 14,25,875 


5,164 247,191 47*8 3,228 79 7,06,060 227 136 2*86 

4,575 437,979 95*7 ... .141 8,68,379 279 190 1*98 


685,170 143*5 


220 35,74,439 


The total area irrigated in 1873-74 amounted to 177,241 acres. 

In the canal accounts, as now revised, a new item appears to the credit of 
Enhancement of land- canal under the head of increased land-revenue,” 
revenue. give here the departmental expla- 
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nation of the tenn.^ When the settlement of a district is revised, and it is found 
that the land-revenue has been enhanced by the action of the canal, whether by 
increasing the irrigated area ovei that irrigated at the previous settlement, or 
by enabling waste land to be cultivated, the amount of the enhancement is 
credited to the canal, but only as a book transaction, and not by regular transfer. 
It will be understood that this indirect revenue can only be credited from the 
time at which the assessment under the new settlement comes in force, and it 
cannot be increased until the agreements under that settlement terminate, and 
another settlement is made. It follows that the rate of enhanced revenue wdll 
be very unequal in different districts. When the settlement of a district is com¬ 
pleted before the canal system has become fully developed, the amount of 
enhancement due to the canals is very small compared with that obtained in a 
district over which the canal-irrigation has had time to spread; and what is of 
more importance than the mere paper credit to canals, the actual loss to Govern¬ 
ment in the postponement of the increased land-revenue till a future revi¬ 
sion of settlement, is often very great in the former case. This is well exempli¬ 
fied by the cases of the portion of the Saharanpur District watered by the old 
‘established Eastern Jumna Canal, and the Bulandshahr District, where the set¬ 
tlement was completed just after the opening of the Bulandshahr Branch, 
when the canal-irrigated area was about one-fourth of its present average. In 
the former tract the rate of enhancement, calculated on the area irrigated in 
1870-71 (taken as being an average year), was 15 annas per acre, in the latter 
only 4*3 annas.” 

The mode and nature of the assessments under this head vary with the pecu- 
iiarities of each district, and will be found in the settlement reports ; they are 
too technical and too Incomplete for reproduction here. Up to the end of 1872- 
73 the assessments in six disti'icts had been completed, those for Muzaffarna- 
gar, Eta and Eta^va were partially complete, and those for Agra and Oawnpore 
had not been commenced. The following tt\ble shows the amount of enhance¬ 
ment due to the action of the two great canals, as far as has been ascertained, 
to the end of 1872-73;— 


District 

Amount of enhancement. 

Remarks. 

District. 

Enhan¬ 
cement 
credited 
to Gan¬ 
ges Ca¬ 
nal. 

Remarks. 

Ganges 

Canal. 

Eastern 

Jumna 

Canal. 

Total. 

iSaRaranpur ... 
^luzafEamagar, 
Meernfe 
Bulandslialir, 

Es. 

15,263 

63,50o 

79,458 

33,418 

Rs. 

64,106 

60,000 

45,781 

Bs. 

79,369 

1,13,500 

1,25,239 

33,416 

Complete. 

Incomplete. 

Complete. 

Ditto. 

Aligarh 

Earrukhabad, 

Eta 

Et^wa .f, 

Mainpuri ... 

Rs, 

88,066 

10,410 

12,439 

27,751 

23,965 

Complete. 

Ditto. 

Incomplete. 

Ditto. 

Complete. 


^ Irrigation Report 1871-72, p. 28. 
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These figures would show a credit of Rs. 3,44,270 to the Ganges Canal 
and Rs. 1,69,867 to the Eastern Jumna Canal for the year 1872-73 under 
the head of increased land-revenue.” The amounts actually credited in 
the Controller’s accounts are Rs. 2,76,681 and Rs. 1,23,075 respectively. 
Some years must elapse before the credits under this head can be finally 
adjusted. 

During the year 1866-67 the whole available stream of the Ganges at Hard- 
1866 67 turned into the canal from November until 

March, and but for the exertions of Major Forbes much 
difficulty would have been experienced in providing the supply required for 
irrigation. The average discharges during the same year were 4,391, 4,781 and 
4,582 cubic feet, giving respectively returns per cubic foot per second of supply of 
42'35, 93*86 and 138*52 acres irrigated for water carried in the canal. When 
the mean volumes passing through the terminal escapes are deducted from the 
volumes of supply, the results are 47*56,115*73, and 155*19 acres per cubic foot 
per second of supply delivered into distribution channels. The same discharges 
applied to the water-rate give returns per cubic foot per second of Rs. 116*68 
for the hharif] and Rs. 186*92 for the rabi of 1866-67, and Rs, 306*86 for the 
year, taken on gross volumes, and Rs. 131*0, 208*9, and 343*7 on the net volumes 
after deduction of the escape water. The canal ran for 308 days in 1866-67, 
being closed for 27 days in August for repairs. The following table, prepared 
from the results of two observations made on the 1st March, 1864, with the gauge 
at 6*83 (D=a4, 346), and in the 27th April, 1864, with the gauge at 7*25 (Db=» 
4,720), shows the discharges at the Rtirki bridge gauge, on which the calculations 
of the canal department are based :— 


Gauge read¬ 
ing. * 

Discharge, cu¬ 
bic feet per 
second. 

Gauge read¬ 
ing. 

O 

cT •» . 

S'” g 

o o 

Ms s 
« 

Gauge read¬ 
ing. 

Discharge, cu¬ 
bic teet per 
second. 

Gauge read¬ 
ing. 

Discharge, cu¬ 
bic feet per 
second. 

Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


8*0 

6,387 

71 

4,b07 

6*2 

3,873 

53 

3,183 

7 0 

5,301 

7-0 

4,522 

6 1 

3,795 

6*2 

3,109 

7*8 

5,216 

69 

4,438 

60 

3,717 

5*1 

3,035 

7*7 

5,130 

6-8 

4,355 

69 

3,639 

5*0 

2,961 

7*6 

5,045 

67 

4,273 

6-8 

3,562 

4 9 

2,887 

7-5 

4,967 

6-6 

1 4,193 

67 

3,486 

4*8 

2,815 

7-4 

4,869 

6-5 

' 4,112 

5'6 

3,410 

47 

2,743 

7-3 

4,781 

6-4 

! 4.032 

5-5 

3,334 

4 6 

2,673 

7*2 

4,693 

6‘3 

3,952 

6'4 

3,258 




In 1867-68 an alteration was made in the water-rates, by the trans¬ 


fer of gardens and orchards from the first to the 
second class, whereby they became chargeable twice 
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a year if watered in eacli harresfc. The following waier-i*aies were then in 
force :— 




Per acre irrigated by 

Per 

Class. 1 

! 

Nature of crop. 

Natural flow 
! (ior). 

ByIi£t('rfdO- 



Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


r. 

Sugar-cane ... ... 

6 0 0 

3 6 4 1 

Year. 

IL • *• 

« 

Eice, tobacco, opium, vege¬ 
tables, g:irdens, orchards, 
and water-nuts ... 

3 0 0 

o 

o 

o\ 

Crop. 

iir. 

All rahi crops, indigo, cotton, 

2 4 0 

I 8 0 

Ditto. 

IV. 

k 11 kharif crops not specified 
’above 

1 10 8 

1 0 0 

Ditto, 


Taking these classes, it will be useful to show the influence of the canal in 
promoting the cultivation of the better class of crops. The following table gives 
the proportion of each class to the total area irrigated :— 


Year. 

Class 1. 

Class 11. 

Class III. 

Class iV. 

1864-65 


9*20 

6'05 

84*08 

1*67 

1865-66 


10*60 

5*35 

78*15 

6*00 

1866-67 


7*30 

6*54 

83 38 

2*78 

1867-68 

*.* 

10*36 

8*94 

78-29 

2*41 

1868-69 

M. 

5-63 

5*45 

77*71 

11*21 

1869-70 


8-70 

7*25 

76'C4 

7*41 

1870-71 


9*82 

6 16 

82* 13 

2*90 

1871-72 


10 24 

6*44 

82*08 

1*24 

1872.73 

... 

9*98 

6*65 

81*90 

1*57 


Taking the principal crops for each year the acreage was as follows :— 


Season. 

Crop. 

1865-06. 

1360-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

871-72. 

1872-73. 

I 

Aannal J 

Idiarif.'^j 

1 

Sugar-cane 

Cotton 

Indian-corn 

Indigo 

Bice 

Miscellaneous ... 

58,416 

10,196 

18,528 

47,713 

23,134 

18,254 

46,338 

19,094 

9,618 

70,487 

30,539 

10,002 

65,232 

5,617 

1,754 

75,684 

36,365 

10,486 

60,664 

44,213 

31,209 

76,506 

43,355 

89,321 

67,867 

40,531 

2*5,550 

128,486 

41,754 

39,718 

76,288 

21,394 

569 

116,979 

28,459 

24,045 

62,125 

13,605 

476 

118,366 

24,398 

13,743 

68,421 

7,961 

678 

128,780 

26,762 

14,713 

Eabi ...| 

Barley 

Gram 

Wheat 

Misceilaneous 

110,257 
: 19,844 
‘252,422 
14,061 ! 

121,126 

28,397 

279,318 

19,912 

88,156 

13,274 

231,569 

15,329 

242,354 

39,985 

418,228 

33,565 

123,144 

25,961 

*64,371 

25,024 

125,635 

16,726 

:J33,611 

25,009 

92,990 

11,039 

j49,169 

20,644 

153,661 

17,193 

242,489 

25,607 

Total 

Annual 

Kharii 

Rabi 

Year 

58,410 

118,1*28 

306,635 

573,129 

46,339 

139,642 

448,754 

634,734 

55,232 

129,906 

348,319 

533,157 

60^664 

293,604 

734,132 

1,078,400 

67,867 

274,039 

438,600 

780,406 

76.2SS 

191,446 

199,880 

766,614 

62,125 

170,588 

i73,842 

606,555 

*68,431 

178,794 

437,965 

685,170 
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The great increase in water-rate during the year 1868-69 was due to the 
excessive drought of that year, to the increase in the 
Increase in 1868-69. volume of water sent into the canal, and to an improve¬ 
ment in the duty done by the water. Much attention was devoted during this 
and successive years to the calculation of the volumes of water passing certain 
points on the canal. The loss by absorption and gain by percolation are two 
disturbing elements in the estimate which no amount of accurate measurement at 
the points of entry and exit will eliminate. The information, therefore, given in a 
previous table must be considered as barely approximate. It is useful in showing, 
as far as can be ascertained, what duty is being obtaineil from canal water in 
each year, and any marked deviation ought to be capable of explanation. 

The following table shows the mode of irrigation, whether by lift or flow, 
Flow CtorJ and Uf6 Crops remaining all the year on the ground (an- 

irngation. nual), rain-crops (kharif), and spring crops (rabi) :— 
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war and BMpa, with four sets each, were opened in 1855 ; and in the early part of 
1856, Bahddurabad, with eight sets of stones, and the mills at Beira, Mahmiidpur, 
Janli^ Dasna, Paira, and Semra, each with four sets of stones, were put up for 
public competition. Daring the first two years the mills were worked under 
the direct management of the canal officers, as a temporary necessity, to exhibit 
their working capacities; but afterwards, as was usual on other canals, they were 
put up to auction to the highest bidder. In the early part of 1857 a rumour 
was circulated that the flour ground at these mills had been mixed with bone-dust 
by the ord^s of Grovernment, and all work was at once stopped on them. The 
revenue in 1867-68 amounted to Rs. 26,908, or nearly two per cent, on 
the total income of the year, but even this is very small, when one considers 
that at the time the motive power available on the Ganges Canal was equal to 
the power of one million horses. 

In the earlier years of the canal the transit dues were chiefly collected from 

^ ^ boats working for the canal itself or the contractors 

employed on it. The principle on which the dues were 
finally established was that the whole private carrying trade of the canal should 
be placed in the hands of private individuals, under a system of licenses graduated 
according to tonnage. In addition to the actual dues brought forward to credit 
during 1855-56, the canal authorities claim Rs. 15,461 as savings to the cost 
of the works by the use of the canal for transit during that year. The deve¬ 
lopment of navigation dates from November, 1856, when stations were estab¬ 
lished at Sardhana, Bulandshahr, Barauta, Dannahar, and Cawnpore. In the 
early part of 1857, a brisk trade was carried on, but towards the end of April 
navigation began to decline. At the breaking out of the mutiny there were 144 
boats on the canal; the greater portion of these were either sunk by the rebels 
after plundering the goods they carried, or allowed to drift away. During 1857-58 
navigation almost ceased, but in the following year it rapidly improved, and num¬ 
bers of boats were built, both for the carriage of passengers and for merchandise. 
There are three serious impediments to canal navigation : the first is due to the 
great velocity of the current, which renders towing up-stream a serious work ; 
the second is the silting up of the locks in places, and the third is the periodical 
closing of the canal for repairs, during which time both the boat and the boat’s 
crew must remain idle. The navigation trade consists of either rafting tim¬ 
ber or carrying merchandise in boats. The rafting is almost entirely confined to 
the upper portion of the canal, the timber being seldom carried farther down 
than the point nearest to Meerut, through occasionally it sometimes goes as far 
as Barauta, in the Aligarh District, and even Cawnpore, The direction of the 
grain traffic varies with the market rates. The metals and building materials 
are chiefly carried for the Riirki Workshop or other Government works. 
Cawnpore, Barauta, Nanu, Tatarpur, Eurki and Jawalapur are the principal 
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landing and shipping ghats. Mandakhera, Muradnagar, and Sikandra Rao are 
of less though growing importance. The following table gives the traffic returns 
for four yearSj all that are necessary to show its character :— 


Goods, 

J867-6S. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

i 870-71. 

Number. 

Muns. 


Muds 

Number 

Muns. 

Number. 

Mans. 

Grains 



37,681 


3,26,148 


105,039 


75,160 

Cotton 



1,36,662 

... 

96,027 


116,756 


129,365 

Oil-seeds 



12,439 

••• 

4,523 


24,416 

... 

10,758 

Salt 



28,666 

••• 

22,620 


9,477 

• «« 

23,310 

Metals 



5i,470 

... 

64,248 

... 

37 212 


78,309 

Building materials 

••• 

1,91,466 


6,07,667 

••• 

2,46,149 

• •• 

98,128 

Other goods 

u. 

245,949 

68,909 

243,047 

81,982 


79,837 

... 

76,490 

Bamboos 

... 

2,039,676 

... 

4,021,-2r3 


1.893,772 

... 

2,656,870 


Small timber 


108,244 

... 

202,806 


1,96,640 

«■ • 

169,417 

... 

Firewood 


... 

226,297 


183,910 


2,70,204 

..a i 

210,611 

Logs 


2,934 


2,669 

... 

2,625 

... 

1,840 


Other timber 


16,158 

249 

22,378 

••• 

18,832 

... 

6,174 

... 

Passengers 


10,147 

> ••• 

979 

••• 

3,004 

••• 

2,139 


Total 


2,460,427 

763,739 

4,493,162 

1,277,015 

31,042 

«*» 

40.360 

... 

Kevenue 


33,227 

... 

36,484 


• •• 


31,042 


Expenditure 

••• 

12,169 

... 

12,881 

... 

80,670 

1 **4 

9,318 


Net income 


23,049 


25,903 

• •1 

372 





The expenses attending the repairs of the nineteen locks on the canal were 
first debited to the revenue from navigation in 1869-70, reducing it so much 
that this branch of the canal, though supporting 487 boats, barely covered its 
expenses during that year. In 1861-62 there were 616 boats on the canal, 
but these fell to one-half on the opening of the railway in 1863, and since then, 
thouo-h there have been some fluctuations, the numbers have never risen so 


high. The following table gives the revenue, less refunds, and the numbers of 
boats plying on the canal for a series of years :— 


Year. 

Revenue. 

No. of boats. 

Year. 

■ 

No. of boats. 

Year, 

Revenue 

oa 

c« 

*o 

d 

!zi 


Rs. 



Rs. 




Rs. 


1861-62 

65,725 

616 

1865-66 ... 

20,949 

266 

1869-70 

>i«9 

33,693 

329 

1862-63 

46,834 

313 

1866-67 ... 

38,119 

697 

1870-71 


30.890 

282 

1863-64 

35,376 

295 

1867-68 ... 

33,218 

460 

1871-72 

ft*# 

59,306 

233 

1864-65 

41,248 

243 

1868-69 ... 

38,784 

487 

1872-73 


29,815 

239 


The returns under the head of “ miscellaneous” consist of the sale of 


grass and fuel and the rent of small portions of canal 

Miscellaneous revenue. 

lands, besides fines and similar items. At an early 
period canal plantations were made, which in a few years began to form an 
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important feature in the miscellaneous revenue. In 1866-67 the income from 
this source amounted to Es. 45,983 and the expenditure to Es. 29,980. The 
number of trees alive at the close of the year (31st March) 1866-67 was 
1,222,726, of which 785,294 were on the canal banks, 325,795 on rajbaha 
banks, and 111,637 in separate plantations ; there were also 159,745 seed¬ 
lings in nurseries. In 1868-69 large sales were effected in the Meerut 
Division to the Dehli railway and Meerut Division of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, whilst the felled rimber was replaced by young saplings from the nur¬ 
series. The canal banks have an area of about 15,000 acres capable of being 
utilised for this purpose, and now bear nearly two and a half millions of 
trees and seedlings. The greatest number is found in the Meerut Division of 
the canal, and next to this come the Bulandshahr, Aligarh and northern portions 
of the first circle of superintendence. Strange to say, the luxuriant grass on 
the banks of the canal brings in nearly as large a revenue as the timber. The 
receipts from all sources during 1872-73 shows:—From grass, Rs. 21,760; 
firewood and timber, Rs. 30,404; fruit, Es. 3,708 ; plants, Rs. 106; and land 
rent, Rs. 3,312,—or a total of Rs. 58,294. 

The whole of the canal plantations have for some years been placed under 
the superintendence of an officer, called the Inspector of Canal Plantations, who 
reports yearly on their management. Systematic forestry is practised with 
mnch success, and the plantations are being gradually fenced in with agave 
and other similar plants, whilst increased attention is devoted to the production 
of trees of rapid growth producing timber'useful for firewood and general 
purposes, such as siras, sMsharriy kikar^ sirsi^ paphriy and the beef-wood tree. 
The seeds are usually sown in drills, or, where wanted, about fiv^e feet apart, 
and subsequently thinned out. Some efforts are, however, now being made 
to plant out the more valuable though slow-growing timbers, such as ma¬ 
hogany, teak, ti7iy bdkliy Sdl has been tried, but with little success, and 
it is proposed to confine operations in this direction to the left bank of the 
canal, leaving the right for the quick-growing acacias. Very much yet remains 
to be done, and activity in the direction of planting trees deserves every 
encouragement, even if the plantations supplied the wants of Q-overnment 
works alone. The great increase in the price of firewood and timber of 
every description presses heavily on the people, and leads them to cut 
down the groves around their villages, and thus in a measure assist in the 
denudation of the face of the country, which already has had a serious effect 
upon the rain-fall. 

FAMINES. 

A brief summary of the accounts that we possess regarding the famines 
and droughts that have visited these provinces will form a fitting pendant to 
the irrigation chapter, and an introduction to the local history of the famines to 
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1291 A.D. 


be foaud in each district notice. It will also save much repetition hereafter.^ 
One of the earliest famines of which we have any record 
is that noted by the pious Zia-ud-din Barani,^ which 
occurred in the reign of Firuz Shah Khilji. The dearth was due to the scar¬ 
city of rain, and grain rose to one jttal per ser. In the 
Sew^ik country the scarcity was very much felt. 

The Hindus of that country came into Dehli with their families, twenty or thirty 
of them together, and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves in the 
Jumna. The Sultan and his nobles did all they could to help them. In the 
following year there was abundant rain/’ This calamity and a storm that 
occurred about the same time are attributed by the chronicler to the SuUAn having 
caused the execution of one Sidi Maula, a religious fanatic, an event which 
occurred in 690 Hijrl (1291-92 A .D.) The price of grain as fixed by Al^-ud-diu 
Khilji about 1300 A.D. was wheat 72j{tals per maund; barley, 4 ; rice, 5; mdshf ' 
5 ; moth^ 3; and nnhhud^ 5 per maund^ I cannot say what the weight of the ser 
and maund of either time expressed in our weights would be, but the purchasing 
power of the jital fell, if we calculate 20 sera to the maund^ from four sera to one 
aer; or if the maimd contained forty sera as at present, from eight sera to two aers. 

We next have the long continued distress of Sultdn Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lik’s reign. He ascended the throne in 1325 A. D., and one of his first acts 
was to increase the revenue by from fiye to ten per cent. lie invented oppress¬ 
ive ahwdbs (cesses), which were collected so rigorously 
that the cultivators (raiyats) were reduced to beggary.^ 
The rich turned rebels, the lands fell out of cultivation, and even the inhabitants of 
distant districts, hearing of the fate of the cultivators in the Dudb, betook 
themselves to the jungle. A fatal famine took place in Dehli and the Dudb. 
Grain became dear, and a scarcity of rain made the suffering general, ^^It con¬ 
tinued for some years, and thousands upon thousands of people perished of want. 
Communities were broken up and families were reduced to distress.” The 
Emperor was then at Multan, and on his return to Dehli found the famine so 
severe that man ate man. The Sultan strove to restore cultivation and had 
wells dug, but the people could do nothing. No words issued from their mouths, 
and they continued inactive and negligent. This brought many to pimisli- 
ment.” Shams-i-Siraj, writing some time after,^ saysIn the reign of 

1 The authorities are Girdlestone and Henvey’s Reports, the Native Histories, Board’s Records, 
and Colonel Baird Smith’s report. » Oowson’s Elliot, III. 146, 591. s Elliot, ihid^ HI, 239, 
245, 619. 4 ibid, 345. Ibn Batuta was an eye-witness of this famine. He says the viaund of 

•wheat rose to sixty dirhams and more One day Iwent out of the city to meet the vaztr, and I sa^^ 
three women who were cutting in pieces and eating the skin of a horse which had been dead some 
months. Skins were cooked and sold in the markets. When bullocks were slaughtered, crowds 
rushed forward to catch the blood and consumed it for their sustenance. Provisions were supplied 
to every one for half a year at the rate of one pound and a half, Mughribi weight, each.*' 


Circa 1327-35 A.D. 
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Ald-ud-din the necessaries of life were abundant through excellent manage-** 
ment; but, through the favour of God, graincontinued 
1351-58A.D. cheap throughout the reign of Firiiz Shah (1351 to 

1388 A. D.)? 'without any effort on his part.” Wheat sold in Dehli at eight 
per 77 iaiind and gram and barley at half that pi*ice. A camp-follower would give 
his horse ten sers for one jital, If, occasionally, prices rose’from bad seasons 
or from scarcity of rain, and reached one tanka per maund^ it was only for a snort 
time. The good fortune of the Sultan prevailed, so that no dearth occurred. 
Such was the prosperity that, throughout the Duab, from the hill of Sakrudih 
and Elharla to Kol, not one village remained waste, even in name, nor one span 
of land uncultivated. lu the Duab there were fifty-two pergunnahs flourishing, 
and a similar state of prosperity prevailed elsewhere. The like prosperity 
prevailed in every fief (ikta) and district (shikk). Thus, in the District of 
Samdna, there were four prosperous villages within one kos^ and the inhabitants 
were happy and free from care.” 

In 1398-99, A.D. after the departure of Timur, the neighbourhood of Dehli 
and all those territories over which his army had passed 
was visited by famine and pestilence. Many died of 
sickness and many perished with hunger, and for two months Dehli was deso- 
late.'i In 1424 A, D., Yahya bin Ahmad^ relates that the royal army was in 
Eatehir, and was about to cross the Ganges towards Kanaaj, but there 
was a terrible famine in the cities of Hiudustdn, and consequently the army 
advanced no farther.” In 1471, owing to the wars between the Lodi Sultans 
of Dehli and the Sultans of Jaunpur, the lower Duab and Bundelkhand, Avhich 
suffered most from the contending armies, were the scene of much suffering 
and want. In 1631 a famine*^ arose from a similar cause in the Dakhin, 
where the armies of Shahjahan were employed during the two previous years ; 
but in this case scarcity of rain, added to the destruction caused by war, pro¬ 
duced a state of things where money could not purchase bread, and disease 
followed famine, and death ravaged every corner of India.” During the reign 
of Aurangzeb in 1661, famine,"^ caused by extraordinary drought, ravaged the 
onvirons of Dehli and the upper Duab. 

The year 1739 is marked by scarcity caused by the irruption of the Afghans 
1739 - 83-84 A.D. from Kabul, and here it may be said that a similar result 

followed all their subsequent invasions. The Sikh inva¬ 
sions, too, produced an artificial scarcity hardly less severe than that caused by 
a failure of the periodical rains. The famine of 1770 was chiefly confined 
to lower Bengal, though from a letter of the commandant of the Allahabad • 
Fort it would appear that there was a considerable rise of prices in the lower 
Duab. To a demand for a supply of grain for the famine districts below Patna 


1 Dowfion’s Elliot, IV., 36. 


‘ Ihid, 61. 3 Elphinstone, 607. 
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he replies lam sorry it is not in my power to comply with your directions. 
The quantity I have been able to collect to the present time would be barely 
sufficient to support the garrison a month in case of necessity, and the prospects 
of getting more are very distant. Though the inhabitants are not in such 
distress here as in the provinces, yet grains of all sorts are immoderately dear.” 
The North-West, however, felt the full force of the nest great famine, the cha^ 
lisa (fortieth), so called from the Sanvat year 1840 (1783-84 A.D.,) in which it 
took place. For the two previous years the rains ^ere unfavourable, and the 
third year opened with an entire absence of rain in Asdrii and Sdwan (June- 
July). The next month passed with clouds, but no rain. The fields remained 
untilled, and the full force of the calamity fell at once upon the tracts removed 
from artificial irrigation. Towards the end of September the rains began, and 
with such an equal and regular fall that it is said that grain which had lain in 
the ground and had not germinated for the previous two years, then came to 
the surface. Agra first gave signs of distress, and crowds emigrated towards 
Oudh. “ Death left its mark freely along the road. i Such was the general 
apathy that the bodies were not removed from the spot where they lay, even 
in towns or villages. No relief was held out to the sick or dying. Every 
man’s hand was against his neighbour, and the strong ruthlessly seized the 
portion of the weak, for the struggle to maintain life overcame all scruples.” 
The famine was severely felt in Benares, where Warren Hastings >vas himself an 
eye-witness of its effects. He writes: —The distresses which were produced 
by the long-continued drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general 
discontent * * *. From Buxar to the opposite boundary 1 have seen nothing 
but traces of complete devastation in every village.” Mr. Rose, of Oawnpore, 
says that, comparatively with the duration of each, the devastations of the ohaUsa 
famine were not so dreadful as those of 1837-38. Colonel Baird Smith held 
a different opinion, and Mr. Keene^ quotes an old follower of the Goshain leader, 
Himmat Bahadur, as saying that v/heat sold in 1783-84 for eight sers for the 
rupee; which, allowing for the subsequent fall in the value of money, is 
equivalent to a rate of three sers for our present rupee.” This famine was 
undoubtedly very severely felt in the middle Duab as far as Meerut; in Etawa, 
Aligarh, and Bulandshahr many mounds are still shown whiJi once formed 
the sites of villages devastated during the chaUsa, 

Turning to the Board’s records we find mention of a famine in 1803-04, This 

Famine of 1803-04. severely felt in tie Duab, though at the same 

time it caused an extensive rise in prices from the 
Benares Di\dsion on the south to Rohilkhand on the north. This famine, like most 
others, was mainly due to a failure of the periodical rains, and partly to th« . 
disturbing influence of the political changes that then occurred. The raU or 
^ Girdlesfcone’s report, 8. - Moghul Empire, 140. " 
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spring crops in the middle Dndb were injured by hailstorms in the early part 
of 1803 ; the Tains, too, were scanty in the beginning, and failed about the middle 
of August. Up to the middle of September the rain-crops had more or less failed, 
and there was considerable anxiety felt about the spring harvest of 1804-5. 
These fears were partially realised, for the cold-weather rains also failed. The 
Government lost by suspensions during this famine alone upwards of thirty 
lakhs of rupees, most of which Mr. Girdlestone thinks, with justice, must be duo 
to the famine alone.J The crops in the upper Dudb yielded an average outturn in 
1805-6, but in the following year, the rdns, though at first favourable, broke off 
on the 21st August, and the rain-crops proved generally light, and in many 
parts which had not the advantage of well water totally unproductive. Simi¬ 
lar disasters from like causes took place in the years'1810 and 1812. 

In 1813-14, however, a scarcity deserving the name of famine took place 

throughout the middle and lower Dudb and Bundel- 

1813*14 ^ 

khand. In Agra the rain crop of 1812 was bad, and 
tke spring crop of 1813 was still more scanty. The rains of 1813, also, were late; 
and thoagh large advances for the purchase of grain for seed were made, num¬ 
bers of people deserted the district for other parts of the country, Many 
died from hunger, and others were glad to sell their women and children for a 
few rupees, and even for a single meal.’^ Though the Board of Revenue had 
offered, to remit as much of the revenue as was thought necessary, the Collector 
hoped that the rainy season might torn out more favourable than it did, and 
the result was heavy balances in 1814. In Cawnpore, also, the drought was 
severely felt, grain selling at prices that it had not reached in 1803-4. Ali¬ 
garh and Et&wa showed a considerable increase in the prices of necessaries, 
though whether this was due to the drought or to the export of the home stocks 
one can hardly say. It was in Bundelkhand, however, that the calamity was 
most felt. The western parganahs of Hamirpurhad, in addition to the drought, 
to bear the raids of the free-booters who at that time harassed the border dis¬ 
tricts; and though this tract of country for a short time had some rest, it had never 
entirely recovered from the years of suffering it had previously passed through. 
Remissions were granted here as elsewhere, and altogether, amongst the minor 
famines, that of 1813-14 must be regarded as a costly one, Bundelkhand 
suffered exceedingly in the scarcity of 1819, and though this time relieved from 
the attacks of professed bandits, it suffered equally at the hands of the revenue 
authorities. Mr., Waring’s settlements and the drought combined, reduced the 
people to great distress, and compelled again a sacrifice of revenue, which some 
supervision and foresight might have rendered unnecessary. 

In 1824-25 drought was severely felt over the upper Dudb, and in the follow¬ 
ing year both Rohilkhand and the middle Duab as far as Agra felt its effects. It 


^ Report, 22. 
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is the same story of inquiries, grants of advances to stave off the present distress, 

and total inability to grasp the real remedy of a catholic 

18^4-28 and 1833-34. , „ i i i i i xi. 

system of canals, which took many years and the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands in men and money to impress upon Govern¬ 
ment. 1833-34 repeated the scenes of previous years, and Bundelkhand again 
felt a real famine. Mr. Pidcock, writing of the British Districts says:—The 
season of 1241 fasU (1833-34) was one of unparalleled distress to the people 
of this district (Hamirpur) and of loss to Government. The miseries of famine, 
pestilence, and exile which denuded this district of nearly one-half its inha¬ 
bitants are too well known to the world to need recapitulation here; but it is 
not equally well known that, in addition to all this, the avarice and corruption 
of the native officers of this district were employed in frustrating the charitable 
intentions of Government.” By far the greater portion of the remissions were 
collected and embezzled by the native Sub-Collectors. The balances amounted 
to about sixty-six lakhs of rupees and the remissions to nearly two lakhs during 
this famine. Between this and the disastrous year 1837-38 nearly sixteen lakhs 
of revenue were remitted on account of bad seasons. 

The year of famine best remembered, and of which we have authentic records, 

is the year 1837-38. As this is one of the important 

'837-38 

famines, the district details will be given at length in 
'the district notices, and here it is merely necessary to present a general view 
of its influence on the province. In July, 1837, the premonitory signs of the 
approaching storm were shown from Saharanpur on the north to Behar in the 
south, and from Lucknow to Gwaliar. Baniyas closed their shops, the peasantry 
took to plunder, the cattle starved and died, violence to person and property was 
rife, and there was a general move amongst the population, each one thinking 
any other place must be in better circumstances than his own. Notwithstanding 
every effort on the part of the local authorities, disorganisation increased and 
the land remained in a state of chaos. Wells dried up, grass perished, the very 
trees were despoiled of their leaves to feed the remnant of the cattle. Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-Genercil, left Calcutta, and assumed charge of tho 
Local Government from Sir Ohaides Metcalfe in the beginning of 1838, and 
sanctioned the employment of the starving poor on relief works. Still hundreds 
of thousands perished from pure starvation, the roads were strewed with the 
dead and dying, and pestilence followed in the wake of famine. Mr. Rose’s 
account of Cawnpore will be found at some length under the notice of that dis¬ 
trict, and will serve to show what the general suffering must have been. Between 
the months of January and July, 1838, his relief works were attended by 
nearly a million of people ; burglaries and thefts were double tho number 
that were before recorded ; the receipts from excise fell to nearly one-half; 
and the balances of the land-revenue amounted to more than the collections. 
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Between the years 1837 and 1839 Government remitted close upon 
forty-nine lakhs of rupees on account of this drought, and balances still 
remained amounting to nearly thirty lakhs, most of which was subsequently 
written off. The loss of life was estimated by Colonel Baird Smith at 
800,000 souls by hunger and pestilence ; the loss of eattle, equally great, 
crippled the resources of the survivors. Mr, Girdlestone estimates the direct 
remission of revenue at ninety lakhs of rupees, besides over five lakhs of 
rupees espended by Government in gratuitous relief, and two lakhs of rupees 
supplied by private benevolence. So great was the prostration that followed 
this calamity that more than twenty years elapsed before the revenue 
regained its former standard, and the loss thus entailed is calculated at 133 lakhs 
of rupees, or, if all be added together, over two millions sterling in these pro¬ 
vinces alone. 

, The famine of 1860-61 comes ne.vt on the long list of famines caused 
IS60-61 droughts in these provinces. From 1858 there 

had been nothing but a series of bad seasons and 
more or less failures of the crops until, in 1860-61, the crisis came. Up to the 
middle of July, 1860, no rain had fallen, the people were driven to the use 
of wild fruits and grass seeds for sustenance. Between the 15th and 20th of 
July rain fell, but held oflf again, and with the exception of the week from 
the lith to the 17th of August, and a few days in September, no, more fell. 
Belief works were opened all through the upper Du4b and Bohilkhand, sub¬ 
scriptions were collected, and, as usual, efforts were made to relieve the d'stressed. 
By the end of July, 1861, nearly ten millions of souls had received food 
at poor-houses at a cost of over 4^ lakhs of rupees, giving a daily average of 
63,246 persons fed, and a daily expenditure of Es, 3,102. Largo numbers 
died, and the loss of cattle also was severely felt. Sir A. Cotton estimated 
, the deaths from staiwation and pestilence at 200,000, and Colonel Baird Smith 
estimated the deaths of cattle in the poorer districts to amount to one-half of 
those in existence. The balances amounted to 13^ lakhs of rupees, of which 
about two and a half lakhs were remitted, but to this must bo added as dead 
loss the sums expended in the distribution of food, in the purchase of seed and 
cattle, and in relief works, swelling the minimum actual tangible loss to over 
20i lakhs of rupees. It is unnecessary to gave further details of this famine, 
as it will he carefully noticed under each district. 

The last famine that I have to record is that of 1868-69, which was felt 
1868 - 70 . throughout Bohilkhand, the DuS,b, and more especially 

in the Jhansi Division. The immediate cause of the 
scarcity was the failure of the rain crops of 1868. There was a heavy fall of 
ram in June, succeeded by a month of dry weather, and again in July another 
heavy fall, succeeded by a similar interval of dryness. The result was, that 
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the crops were destroyed where beyond the influence of artificial irrigation. 
The rM (or spring) crops of 1869 sufiered to a great extent both from drought 
and hail-storms, and hardly yielded two-thirds of an average season. Prices 
conseq^uently rose, and much distress was felt all over the country. Relief 
measux'es were promptly organised, and the poor-house system of administering 
assistance to the weak and aged was adopted. Benefiting by the experience 
of previous years, the principles and details of the arrangements to be adopted 
were sketched out beforehand, and when it was found necessary to commence 
operations every one knew exactly what he had to do. The black districts 
were mapped out into convenient circles and placed under special superinten¬ 
dence. Works of permanent utility, such as roads and tanks, were commenced, 
to find employment for the able-bodied poor, and poor-houses afforded shelter 
to the aged and infirm. Women who, by the custom of the country, were not 
used to appear in public received yarn for weaving, or cotton to spin into yam, 
and were thus made, in some measure, to contribute to their own support. 
Each large gang was farther subdivided and separately hutted near the places 
where their services were required. Native medical officers were told off to 
inspect each circle and prevent, as far as possible, any loss of life by the out¬ 
break of epidemics. The principles on which the relief operations were based 
commend themselves in that they have been found successful in actual practice, 
and give a test as to how far the pressure of a scarcity exists. Those found 
capable of labour were obliged to labour, and received wages in money some¬ 
what' below the average, but sufficient when exchanged for food to support 
life. Where poor-house relief was asked for, residence within its walls was 
enforced, and rations were distributed in cooked grain, whilst a light kind of 
work was demanded from each one that was pronounced fit for it. It is 
manifest that no able-bodied man would willingly work for famine wages unless 
real scarcity existed, nor would a residence in a poor-house be endured for 
the mere sake of escaping work elsewhere. The records, too, show that the' 
numbers on the relief works and in the poor-houses increased with the pressure 
of the distress, rising with bad weather and high prices, and falling with the 
commencement of agricultural operations, that gave hopes of a favourable 
harvest. 

To carry out the scheme of charitable relief, the public were called upon to 
subscribe, and a committee was formed in Allahabad to regulate the collection 
and the distribution of the funds. Rs. 2,30,295 passed through their hands but 
subsequently, Government took upon itself the whole care of the really helpless^ 
and the functions of the committee ceased. Altogether over four and a half 
lakhs of rupees were expended in charitable relief, of which about two and a 
half lakhs were furnished by Government. Balances amounting to over thirteen 
lakhs accrued, and of this sum about two and a quarter lakhs wore remitted 
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altogether. Again, over eighteen lakhs were expended on works of public 
utility in connection with the relief of the able-bodied poor, and over ten lakhs in 
advances for the construction of wells and the purchase of seed-grain and cattle. 
The total cost in actual cash of this famine may be approximately shown 
thus:— 


Total expended on — 

Rs. 

Government Share. 
Rs. 

Labour relief ... 

... 18,61,020 .. 

... 13,37,621 

Charitable relief 

... 4,50,381 ... 

... 2,48,946 

Loss by remission 

2,20,000 ... 

... 2,20,000 

Agricultural advances 

... 10,16,202 ... 

... 10,16,202 


35,47,603 

28,22,769 

Add compensation to 

lessees of ferries and East Tn- 


dian Railway for losses ... ... ... 3,50,086 

Rs. ... 31,72,855 

. ' "i^ T 

These figures da not show the loss caused by the check given to the pro¬ 
gressive increase in the material prosperity of the districts attacked, or that 
caused by the abandonment of the claim to a share in the increased profits 
from the land which would otherwise have been made. These matters are 
mentioned in the district notices, where further details are given. One thing 
can be learned even from the very short sketch of the famine history that I 
have given, and that is, that a famine is an expensive luxury for an Indian 
Government to indulge in, quite independent of moral and humanitarian con¬ 
siderations; in fact, from the lowest standpoint, it is a thing to be, at all risks, 
avoided. Accordingly, whatever measures are found useful in preventing, or 
at least mitigating, the evil eflFects of a season of drought should be adopted: 
these are, briefly, the extension of the canal system; the more liberal grant of 
advances for the construction of wells and reservoirs in placos where canal 
irrigation is at present impracticable ; and the provision of eflScient means of 
communication between every district that is likely to be attacked and the 
great grain dep6ts of these provinces. Of the inestimable advantages of tho 
canals in mitigating the effects of a season of drought the history of the year 
1868-69 is a proof. Double the acreage irrigated in 1861 then received water, 
whilst 1861 was itself more than four times ahead of 1837-38. At the same 
time, the chapter on sanitation will show that if in years of famine the canals 
have saved life, their evil effects on the drainage system have been so prejudi¬ 
cial to the public health that it may be fairly asked whether tho account is not 
balanced. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

The suggestion of taking meteorological observations^ of a systematic and 
connected kind seems to have been due to Mr. Edmon- 
Meteorology. stone, when he was Lieutenant-Governor of these pro¬ 

vinces. The plan of taking the observations w^as partly drawn up by Colonel 
(now Major-General) Cunningham, R.E., who was the Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works Department, and Captain (now Colonel) Maclagan, R.E., 
who was then Principal of the Thomason College in Rurki, Mr, Edmonstone 
had proposed that these observations should be taken as early as April, 1859, 
but it was not until September, 1862, that observations began to be recorded, 
and towards the close of the same year their publication was commenced as a 
weekly supplement to the Government Gazette, The number of observatories 
at first established was six, and they were at the following places:—Naini Tal, 
Rurki, Agra, Beawar (in Bajputdna), Jhansi, and Benares. In 1865 the 
instruments at Beawar were transferred to Ajmer, and those at Naini Tdl 
were, in 1870, sent to Edmkhet. 

About the beginning of 1865 Government called on the Principal of the 
Thomason College for a report on these observations, and as Dr. Murray Thom¬ 
son was in charge of the observatory at Rdrkf, the duty of drawing up this 
report devolved upon him. A first report was published in August, 1865, in 
which all the observations made in 1863 were brought together and abstracts of 
them tabulated. A second report followed in January, 1866 ; in this the obser¬ 
vations of 1864 were treated, and those of 1865 were the subject of a third report 
published in April, 1866. In February, 1866, Dr. Thomson was appointed 
Reporter on Meteorology for the Forth-Wes tern Provinces. This was the 
first appointment of the kind made, but it was followed immediately by the 
appointment of Assistant Surgeon Neill as Reporter for the Panjdb, and in 
1867, Mr. H. T. Blanford was made Reporter for Bengal. These appointments 
were the result of suggestions made by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In their 
proposal a more extensive scheme of meteorological observation was sketched 
out than has as yet been sanctioned. The scheme in its present form was 
approved of by the Government of India on the proposal of the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners of Bengal, to whom the subject had been referred for considera¬ 
tion and report. 

After Dr. Thomson’s appointment as Reporter, he obtained authority from 
the Government of India to ask for copies of the registers kept in regimental 
hospitals and civil dispensaries, and in reply received registers contain¬ 
ing the observations made from the beginning of 1866 from twelve stations 
and afterwards five more stations sent registers from the beginning of Juno 
1866. There were, thus, twenty-three stations at which observations were 


I From notes by Dr. Murray Tiiomsou. 
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made: twenty of these were in the North-Western Provinces and thi’ee in 
the Province of Oudh. Ultimately this number was reduced to fourteen^ one 
of which is in Lucknowj and the other thirteen are in the North-Western 
Provinces. In all these stations there is a proper observatory shed for the 
reception and exposure of the instruments^ and a staff consisting of a superin- 
tendentj who is in many cases the civil surgeon of the station, and a native 
observer. Both of these now draw pay, the superintendent having an allow¬ 
ance of Es. 30 a month, and the observer Es. 25, with an increase of Bs. 5 every 
year until a maximum of Es. 40 a month is reached. This improved scale 
of pay came into operation in 1873. 

The following are the observatory stations at present in existence in these 
provinces:—Ohakrata; Eamkhet, Dehra, Eurki, Meerut, Bareilly, Fatehgarh 
Agra, Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Benares, and Jhansi. The North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces Government bears the expense of all these observatories except Dehra, 
which is maintained by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. The instruments 
kept at each observatory are at least a mercurial barometer, dry and wet 
bulb hygrometer, maximum and minimum thermometer for use in shade, 
maximum solar and terrestrial radiation minimum thermometers, and a rain- 
gauge. A few have, in addition to these, anemometers and other instruments. 
It is intended, however, that all should in time be equally well equipped. 

From each of these observatories a register is sent to the Reporter every 
month, and the register embraces the state of the pressure, humidity and tem¬ 
perature of the air, as ascertained by the reading of the barometer, hygrometer, 
and thermometer at 4 and 10 A. M. and 4 and 10 p. M. every day. The amount of 
cloud in the sky, direction of the wind, and general state of the weather are 
also noted at these periods. The self-registering thermometers, rain-gauge, and 
anemometer are read once a day. Mean air-pressure, temperatures, &c., are 
taken, as a rule, from the average of the four readings as described above, and 
are not the average of the maxima and minima only. It is the duty of the 
Reporter to prepare an abstract of these observations eveiy month, and to 
accompany this abstract with notes on the course of the pressure, temperature, 
of the air during the month, with comparisons as to previous years. 
These abstracts and notes are published in the Government Gazette generally 
in the last week of the month succeeding that to which the observations refer. 
An annual report is also prepared, in which much of the monthly reports are 
reproduced and published along with tables of comparative air-pressure and 
temperatures, and the weather and meteorological phenomena are fully dis¬ 
cussed. But no report which embraces only a tract like the North-Western 
Provinces of India will ever illustrate fully the causes of such important mat¬ 
ters as deficient or excessive rain-fall, for the periodical^rains of India proceed 
from causes which operate over a much larger part of the earth’s surface, and no 
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adequate explanation will ever be given of these until places over the whole 
continent furnish their quota of observations, and those be discussed by one 
writer. 

As the office of Reporter on Meteorology is but of recent origin, it possesses 
no records of meteorological occurrences in far back years. And since the 
office has been in existence there has been very little to record of a more than 
usually remarkable kind. The folio-wing are all that appear worth mention 
here;—On the night of the 6th of June, 1867, a very severe dust-storm passed 
over Agra, which did some damage to trees and buildings. Besides this there 
has been several storms of minor magnitude, but none approached any way 
near to what might be called a cyclone. On the 28th of June of the same 
year a fall of muddy rain took place. It was noticed on the same day in Rurki 
and in Naini TM, and a short account of it was published in the report for 1867. 
The year 1868 was remarkable for the deficient rain-fall. It was not only in 
the North-Western Provinces that the rain was short of the average, but like¬ 
wise over a great part of the Panjdb and Rajputdna. The details of the obser¬ 
vations made will be found under the notices of the observing stations. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The East Indian Railway runs through the Aligarh, Eulandshahr, and 
Meerut Districts, and branches off from Ghdziabad to 

C.immutucations. Prom Ghaziabad the Sindh, Panjdb, and 

Dehli Railway runs through the remainder of the Meerut District northwards, 
and on through Muzaffarnagar and Sahdranpur to the Panjdb. The Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway communicates with the Duab lines at Aligarh. The 
water communication by the Ganges Canal and the navigable rivers, the Jumna 
and Ganges, is fairly complete. The principal trade-routes commencing on the 
north are the lines by the Mohand pass to Mussooree ( Mansdri), and by the Timli 
pass to Chakrdta. By Hardwar a line follows the left bank of the Ganges to 
the great shrines of Keddrndth and Badrindth in British Garhwdl, and, by the 
Niti and Mdna passes, communicates with Tibet. On the east, arterial linos con¬ 
nect Bijuor with Sahdranpur and Muzaffarnagar; Morddabad with Meerut, 
and by Anupshahr with Bulandshahr; whilst Bareilly is in dh-ect communi¬ 
cation -with Aligarh. Through the centre of the Duab, the Grand Trunk 
Road runs through Hdthras, Aligarh and Bulandshahr to Dehli. Main linos 
connect all the principal towns with each other and the lines on cither side of 
the Dudb. To the west, Dmballa (Ambdla) is connected by Jagadri with 
Sahdranpur, and again by Kamdl and Shamli with Muzaffsirnagar. Pdnipat 
and Rohtak are each in direct communication with the Dudb, and further south, 
lines converge upon Dehli from all parts of the Dudb, and through Khair and 
Tappal upon Palwal. The means of communication are, therefore, nearly 
complete, and, with the exception of isolated portions of the Sahai-anpur, Buland- 
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shahrj and Aligarh Districts bordering upon the low lands of the great rivers, 
are amply sufficient for all purposes of trade and the conveyance of grain in 
seasons of scarcity. In fact, there is, perhaps, no portion of British Indiabetter 
supplied with the means of communication than the five districts noticed in 
this volume. The existence of extensive kunkur beds renders the metalling 
of roads here an easier and far less expensive task than in other less favoured 
districts. 


POPULATION. 

Amongst the 4,860,228 souls comprising the population of the five districts 
noticed in the present volume, it has been already 
Population. stated that 3,840,321 are Hindus, 1,045,780 are Mu- 

salmans, and 1,378 are Christians. Some further brief remarks are necessary 
as an introduction to the local details given under the distinct notices. Com¬ 
mencing with the Hindus, I find that 442,787 persons are entered as Bi'ahmans, 
„ ^ and of these 281,009, or more than one-half, belong to 

Hindus, ... ^ o 

the great Gaur subdivision, and next to them in num¬ 
bers come the Saraswats and Sanddhs. Though a numerous and powerful 
body, none of the Brahman elans possess much political influence. The Gaurs 


Hindis. 


are equally numerous in the Bijnor, Morddabad, and Muttra Districts, but 
further south are replaced by the great Kanaujiya subdivision. Rajpdts number 
261,970 souls. In Sah&runpur, the characteristic elans are the Pundirs, num¬ 
bering 14,843 souls, and the spurious Ohauhdn Rajputs. In the neighbouring 
district of Muzaffarnagar the same clans show the largest numbers, and next 
to them comes the Chhotiyana clan. In Meerut the Ohauhdns number 17,207 
souls, and next to them come the Tuar, Gahlot andBhal clans, whilst inBuland- 
shahr the Badgujars (13,116), Jadons and Ohauhdns form the characteristic 


elements of the Rajput population. Bais, Bhdl, Gahlot, Chandel, Bagola, 
Jaiswar, and Jaromiya Thdkurs are also tolerably numerous in Bulandshahr. 
La Aligarh the Jadons predominate, numbering 36,423 souls, or nearly one-half 
the entire Rajput popolation. Chauhdus here, too, are numerous (15,408), and 
withKirars, Pundirs, Badgdjars, Gahlots, and Janghdras make up the majority 
of the remainder of the Rajpdt population. 

Baniyas number 247,345 souls, of whom 145,579 belong to the Agarwdl 
division alone. The remainder are chiefly Saraugis or Jainas, Gindauriyas, 
Bishnois, Ghansainis, Dasas, and Birahsainis. They are awealthy, money-getting 
class, and have during the British rule attained to positions as land-holders, which 
may at some time be the cause of grave political anxiety. The great mass of 
the population,entered in the census returns as “other castes,” number 2,858,219 
souls. To these belong the Aberiyas, who number over 7,000 souls in Aligarh. 
The Ahirs, so numerous from Meerut southwards, number 64,507 souls. Then 
come the Banjaras, chiefly to be found in Sah6ranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Ali- 
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garh. The Barhais, or carpenters, number over 67,000 souls, and similarly 
numerous are the great castes following domestic service or trades, such as the 
Lohars or blacksmiths, (20,594); Dhobis or washermen (25,957); Darzis or 
tailors (13,729); Ohhipis or cloth-printers (12,722); Hajjdms or barbers 
(73328); Mails or gardeners (58,504); and Sondrs (53,883). The characteristic 
class amongst the labouring population is the Chamdrs, who number 777,308 
souls, or more than one-fifth of the entire Hindu population. Grarariyas or 
shepherds form an important element in the same class, and number 84,060 
souls. Giijars, Tagas, and J dts, described more at length under the Sahdrunpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut Districts, respectively, form the characteristic ele- 
mentsamongstthe cultivating village communities. The G-ujars number 188,251 
souls, the Tagas 76,979; and the Jdts 370,361. Other important castes are the 
Juldhas or weavers (29,932) ; Kdchhis (22,060); Kahdrs (162,593) ; Kaldls 
(20,379); Kayaths (18,907);Kh4krobsor sweepers(166,321); Khatiks (46,156); 
Eolis (72,023) ; Enmhdrs (75,434) ; Lodhas (101,483) ; Orhs (26,360); and 
Sainis or Sanis in the three northern districts (51,995). The mendicant classes 
are fairly represented by the Bairdgis, who number over 13,000 souls; the 
Qoshdins (15,289), many of whom have taken to agricultural pursuits; and the 
Jogis (39,976). 

The Musalmdn population presents some difficulties in the way of olassifica- 

Masalmans tion. So many converts from Hindfiism are entered 

under the head of Shaikhs that it may be considered, 
at least in the upper Dudb, as a generic term for all who profess Muhammadanism, 
and do not belong to the well-known classes of Mughal, Pathdn, or Sayyid. 
The returns show 410,267 persons as Shaikhs, and to these may be added the 
483,635 Musalmdns entered without other specification than religion. Sayyids 
number 35,984 souls, or more than any other division except Eohilkhand, doubt¬ 
less due to their presence so long and in such numbers in the Barha tract of the 
Muzaffarnagar District. Mughals number 9,030 souls, chiefly in Meerut and 
Muzaffarnagar, andPathans give 71,686 persons, pretty evenly distributed over 
all the five districts. In no part of these provinces have the Musalmiin mis¬ 
sionaries been so successful in making converts. There are few classes of Hindfis, 
whether Drahman, Baniya, Rajput, Gdjar, Taga, or other caste, that are not 
divided into a Hindu and Musalmdn branch. Much of this is, no doubt, due to 
the fact of the proximity of this portion of the Dudb to Dehli, and the attrac¬ 
tions of the court. In Sahdrunpur alone the returns show 9,395 Musalmdn 
Gujars, and over 12,000 Musalm&n Eajpdts. In Bulandshahr the Musalmdn 
Badgujar and other Rajputs number 7,811 souls. In Sahdrunpur again Musal¬ 
mdn Tagas are numerous, and in Bulandshahr and Aligarh Musalmdn Mewdtis 
are found. It is under the unspecified and classes entered as Shaikhs that the 
majority of the Hindu converts are found, and, on the whole, they cannot be 
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put down at loss ttan from one-half to two-thirds of the entire Musalmdn popu- 
latioHj a remarkable proof of the success of unscrupulous propagandism in India. 

The population is distributed amongst 7,508 villages, containing 1,015,037 
houses, or a number of houses to the square mile ranging from 88 in Saharun- 
pur to 114 in Meerut, and inhabitants to each house ranging from 4*4 in 
MuzaflParnagarto 5*1 in Bulandshahr. About nine per cent, of the population 
occupy houses built by skilled labour; the remainder are satisfied with the 
ordinary mud-built huts. About forty per cent, of the entire population, or 
2,019,011 souls, are engaged in occupations connected with agriculture, and keep 
under cultivation 6,830 square miles of land. The land-revenue amounts to 
Es. 76,87,398, or with cesses Rs. 85,65,190; the former falling at the rate of 
about Re. 1-14-0 per cultivated acre. The cultivated area distributed amongst 
the male adult (above fifteen years of age) agriculturists would give an average 
holding of about six and a half acres to each person, for which he pays close 
upon Rs. 3-8-0 an acre, and has to support about three persons by his exertions. 
It is not to be argued from this that the peasantry of the upper Duab are badly 
off; they are wealthy when compared with the southern districts and the Benares 
Division, but still they have, like all their brethren, to live from hand to mouth, 
and, with the exception of the industrious J&ts, G4ras, andTagas, there are few 
that have or indeed are able to lay by anything for times of distress. 

GEOLOGY. 

ITae geology of the North-Western Provinces is separable ^ into three divi¬ 
sions, corresponding to three distinct geographical regions. Twenty-throe of 
the thirty-five revenue districts are entirely on the Gangetic plains. On the 
north, three districts (Dehra Dun, Garhw&l, and Kumaon) belong altogether 
to the Himalayan region. Out of nine districts on the south, seven are in 
a very large proportion covered by the plains-deposits ; three only being in 
whole or in great part within the rock-area of the Peninsula of Hindustan. 
It is at once apparent that these geographical divisions are also strictly geolo¬ 
gical ; and it may be here stated that no identification or relation has as yet 
been made out between the rocks on the north and on the south of the plains. 

The middlo region naturally claims first attention. It is often spoken of 
The plains alluvial plains of the Ganges,” or such like 

expressions. In a general sense these terms are 
adnaissible ; there is no doubt that the materials forming the plains were conveyed 
.by the Ganges and its tributaries. But in this range of meaning the Siw^lik 
deposits might claim to be included, for it has been shown that they, too, were 
accumulated through the existing Himalayan drainage system. Confining the 
word alluvium to its strict geological meaning—to ground subject to flooding 
from the very elements that now exist, the alluvial ground of the North-Western 
By Professor H. B. Med Jicott, Geological Surveyor. 
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Provinces becomes very small. It is necessary to specify still further to bring 
out the distinction to be made in the area under notice; the word alluvium” is 
scarcely understood unless as applied to fine deposits from tranquil inundation, 
—and it applies to such indiscriminately; whereas the point to be indicated is, 
what ground is undergoing increase from any form of deposition, and on 
what ground abrasion is in permanent action, or in other words, where river 
action is formative and where it is destructive. A very large proportion of the 
plains-area is permanently undergoing denudation : the main rivers run 
through it in confined and fixed channels, the flood-waters being well below 
the general level of the country. Several considerable streams, as the Hindan, 
take their rise within this area, and though subject to local over Sow, with 
deposition of alluvium, must on the w^hole carry away annually a large quantity 
of earth. The fixed channels of the great rivers are of very variable wddth, 
and are generally bounded by steep high banks. The deep course of the river 
oscillates within the larger channel; the whole of the latter being liable to 
inundation from the floods. 

“ Kh&dir Matti ” is as near as possible the native equivalent for the English 
Th Kh'd'r ^alluvial land.^ But though there is always a large 

total area of alluvial land in the hliddirs of the groat 
rivervS, it is possible that, on the whole, these hliddirs are undergoing denuda¬ 
tion—that the new alluvial land formed by the changes of the river may be pro¬ 
gressing lower than the older patches removed by the same process. There 
are no data for settling the point: it can only be stated that the fall of the 
rivers through this province is greater than that at which silt-carrying rivers 
become on a large scale depositing rivers, that the current here seems able 
within the year to carry off all the silt it I’eceives. Below Grhazipur, on the 
border of the provinces, the fall of the Ganges lessens, and the river becomes 
on a large scale formative, great ti^acts of country being subject to inundation 
from it. It has not yet been defined how much of the eastern districts come 
under this or that condition of fluviatile action. The whole of the Province of 
Oudh would come under one or other of them. 

Independently of such tracts as come within the sub-deltaic region of the 

^ ^ ^ great rivers, there is a considerable stretch of countrv 

Kecent acposits. i n . . « . ^ 

where the drainage is formative. The minor streams 

from the outer skirt of the mountains do not run on into tho plains in deep 
channels, but through the deposits of earlier times, and flow, at least for many 
miles, in broad shallow and ever-shifting beds formed of their own deposits. 
The load of shingle, gravel, sand, and earth washed into tljese torrents by the 
heavy rain-fall off the precipitous sides formed of the soft conglomerates, sand¬ 
stones, and clays of the Siw£ik hills, is far more than the current can carry 
into the great rivers. Something of the same kind no doubt takes place in 
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these rivers also: the quantity of large shingle brought by them to the mouth 
of their gorges is certainly not carried much farther ; but for the rest;, the clear 
water issuing for the greater part of the year from the gorges seems to carry off 
any excess deposited thereabouts in time of flood. The clear water becomes quite 
muddy soon after entering the khddir. There is thus along the northern mar¬ 
gin of the plains a broad belt of ground, the formation of which is strictly recent. 
The upper portion of it, having a steeper slope than the rest, is chiefly com¬ 
posed of shingle and gravel with a filling up of sand and earth. This is the 


forest-bearing zone known as the “ blidbar.^'* Except in the rainy season the 
TheBhibar. b^dbar is devoid of water, streams of considerable 
volume soon sinking into the porous ground, to 
reappear (at least in part) along the lower fringe pf the coarse deposits. From 
the cause Just mentioned, this outer zone, though having on the whole a 
considerable slope (greater than the general slope of the plains) is especially 
watery and swampy : it is well known as the Tardi. In the Jumna-Qanges 
The TarSi. formation process is especially active owing 

to the greater development here of the soft upper 
Siwalik rocks, which are the most abundant sources of detritus. The Tardi 
in this Dndb is scarcely a noticeable feature, owing probably to the good 
natural drainage; the watershed being here 400 feet above the Ganges at 
-Hardwdjr. Eastwards from the Ganges the Tardi becomes more and more dis¬ 
tinct; and in the same direction remnants of an ancient bhdbar deposit become 
frequent and of increasing elevation, till in the far east, at the base of the 
Sikhim Himdlaya, they stand at 1,000 feet over the actual torrents. To the 
south of the plains some analogous cases of recent deposits may be found, but 
they are altogether insignificant, the large rivers there also running in chan¬ 
nels which they do not overflow to any extent. The phenomena under notice 
have been only incidentally examined, so that the sketch here given is verv 
incomplete and open to correction. 


It having been shown that the great mass of the plaius-deposits belong 

Pliocene deposits. ® bygone phase of formation, it devolves upon the 
geologist to ascertain the age and nature of that same. 


Yery little progress has as yet been made to that end, the systematic study of 
the question not having been taken up. Some have maintained that the deposits 
are manne or estuarine; others, as seems more likely, that they are purely 
fluviatile, by a process precisely like what is now going on in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces. No trace of marine organism has been discovered in them. But some 
bones of terrestrial inammaHa were found in a bard bed of calcareous gravel in 
iJie bed of the Jumna near Et&wa, and which seem to belong to species or 
varieties now extmot, so that these deposits will probably take rank among 
the later tertiaries. Prom observations made in sinking wells along the line 
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Himalayan region. 


of railway, one of the engineers has stated the ground section in the Dudb to 
be as follows, viz.j loam 35 feet, blue silt 30 feet, strong clay 20 feet, resting on 
a water-bed of reddisli sai^l, from which the water rises some 30 feet. The 
appearance of salts to a very deleterious extent in the water and as an efflores¬ 
cence in many parts of the country has been an object of anxious enquiry, 
especially as it seems on the increase. The source of the mischief has not yet 
been determined: it may be altogether due to the great evaporation with in¬ 
sufficient surface drainage. 

There is more variety for the geologist in the rocky regions north and 
south of the plains. In Kumaon and Garhwdl the 
boundary of the province extends up to the great 
snowy range, the frontier of Tibet. West of the Ganges, the District of Dehra 
Ddn (including Jaunsdr) comprises only a small portion of the Lower Hima¬ 
laya. There is much uniformity in the arrangement of the Himdlayan rooks, 
of which one may make three great divisions. The youngest of these includes 
the tertiary epoch, ranging from the nummulitio age to the Miocene Siwdlifcs. 
„ ^ . It has been named the Sub-Himdlayan series, as princi- 

pally forming the lower ranges flanking the mountains. 
In it, again, three well-marked physical stages have been described. In point 
of elevation the order of sequence of these has been reversed, the oldest beinor 
highest, and the youngest lowest. This has not taken place by inversion nor 
yet (it has been argued) by upheaval in steps, through faulting. Appearances 
are best explained by the supposition that, during successive periods of elevation, 
an irregular scarped line of erosion was weathered out along the newly-raisod 
strata (like the present cliffed face of the Siw41ik hills), and that against this 
as a boundary the newer groups of deposits were accumulated, just as we see 
the bMbar slopes of the present day. As would result from such a process, 
the oldest group has been most exposed and has suffered most from denudation; 
only remnants of it are left along the flanks of the higher hills. The typical area. 
Lower group. which all the sub-divisions of this group are seen, 

lies to the west of die Jumna; the hill stations of 
Kasauli, Dagshai, and Sub4thu are on these rocks. The lowest member of the 
series consists at its base of brown clays with limestone and fine sandstone 
passing up into thick red clays and strong sandstones. The age of the lower 
portion is well characterised by abundant nummulitio fossils. Only a very 
small remnant of those beds has been noticed in the North-Western Provinces; 
it occurs on a gap of the ridges bounding the eastern Dun, close above Rikhi- 
kesh and just north of the village of Bhawan. The middle group of tho series 
Middle group. islargely developed in the hills immediately at tho bass 

of the mountain range, as spurs of which they might 
be hastily described; but their distinctness as a range is well marked by a linA 
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of low gaps and of open longitudinal valleys along the geological boundary, 
the drainage passing through the range by narrow gorges. These features 
may be well seen under Mussooree. From Rajpur to the Ganges this flanking 
range has been removed, but east of the Ganges it appears again in great force, 
continuing so up to the Nepal frontier. The strata are well exposed along both 
roads up to Naini T4L They consist principally of very massive grey sandstone * 
(very like the molasse of Switzerland), with subordinate bands of clay. The 
small nests of lignite found at many places in tho sandstone have more than 
once given rise to e:taggerated hopes, and even to confident statements, as to 
the existence of coal. The fine hematite iron ore of Dehchauri, near KSlidhungi, 
is only a local concentration of the iron oxide which occurs so finely disseminated 
as an ingredient of the clays. This middle member of the series has been 
called the dSTdhan group, from the chief town of Sinner. 

The youngest member of the sub-Himalayan series is the Siwalik group, so 
called from the name given to the outermost range of 
Upper group. authors of the well-known Fauna Siva- 

lensis* These hills are much lower than those of the middle group, from which 
they are generally separated by the broad longitudinal valleys known as 
These are structural features, not mere valleys of denudation; the form of dis*^ 
turbance of the strata is very regular, broad normal’’ anticlinal flexures, the 
sloping towards the mountains : the hills have been weathered out 
along the axis of the flexure, and the Mas lie on the flat northern slope. • The 
original Siwalik hills are that well-defined portion of the range between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, separating Dehra Dun from the plains. From a 
short distance east of the Ganges the range is broken and scarcely recogniz¬ 
able, having probably been denuded off and covered up, if indeed it had ever 
been so prominent as to the west i the hh&bar deposits often reach up to the 
base of the minor range. The Path Diin is an irregular valley of denudation 
in these hills of the N4hau group. The lower part of the Siwdlik group is 
very like the Ndhau group in composition, save that the sandstone is softer and 
fre^er. At the top there is great thickness of conglomerate, both earthy and 
sandy. The physical separation between the Siwdlik and the Nahan groups 
has recently been clearly made out; but the distinction was, unfortunately, not 
observed in the collection or the description of the great series of fossils fomerly 
procured from this region. The vast majority, if not all, of the large mamma¬ 
lian remains were obtained from the younger group : some vertebrate fossils 
•were found in the N4han rooks, but were confounded with the rest. A very 
interesting point—the comparison of the two faunas—was thus lost. 

The second great rock system to be noticed consists of an unknown thick- 
« • - ■ slates, limestones, and sandstones forming 

4>U6 813.1(0 8€ri68* ji r» /» i ^ 

the first range of the mountains &om end to end. 
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The stations of Chabrata, Mussooree, and Nairn Tal are-on this range. The strata 
are greatly contorted^ although preserving a strike approximately parallel to 
the mountain range ; and the order of the several bands of rock has only been 
vaguely suggested. The only fossils certainly known to have been procured 
from them were some casts of indeterminate bivalves from a band of limestone 
in the gorge of the TM river, at the east end of the Dehra Dun. The lead 
mines of Sirmor and Siibathu are in these rocks. Trappean intrusions occur 


in many places- 

The remaining rock system is that of the metamorphio and crystalline rooks 
with intrusive granite, forming the greater part of the 
The metamorphic series. 2 :one of the outer or lower Himalaya, up to the 

snowy range. The junction of these rocks with the slate series is well marked in 
the valley north of Naini TSL There is a large mass of intrusive granite near 
Almora. Copper ores oc^ur at many places and are worked by the natives. Th^y 
have not been favourably reported on by European mineraUviewers. There are 
many fine bands of rich iron ore, but the inaccessibility of the ground prevents 
their being extensively used. Impure graphite is found in several places. 

The boundaries of the plains on the south are on the whole irregular 
although the arrangement and relations of the rocks 
ou era region. simple. Them are here but two rock sys¬ 

tems deserving more than mere mention, the great Vindhyan series and a 
The Vmdbyans. crystalline series. The Vindliyans represent a whole 

epoch in the geology of Hindustan, and are divided 
into an upper and lower series, each having several groups. Both of these 
series are fairly represented in the Mirzapur District. The plateau between 
the Ganges and the Son is formed of upper Vindhyan rocks, principally of the 
Kaimtzr group ; and in the Son valley the lower Vindhyans are well seen. From 
the eastern edge of the provinces, in Mirzapur, the upper Vindhyans are con¬ 
tinuous right away to Agra, but in great part through Native States ; the north¬ 
ern scarp forming approximately the boundary of the North-Western Provinces 
throughout the Districts of Allahabad, B4uda, Lalitpur, and Jhansi. There 
is a break here, Sindia’s territories running up to the Jumna, but further to 
the north-west, a ridge of Vindhyan sandstone, of the Bhaurer group, on which 


stands the famous ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, runs to within a few miles of Agra 
city. The upper Vindhyans consist of strong bands of sandstone alternating 
with strong bauds of shales, in some of which liuestone occurs. Along the 
boundary in Banda, Lalitpur, and Jhansi, the bottom beds rest undisturbed upon 
the crystalline, having for the most part completely over-lapped the lower Vin- 
dhyans, of which only a narrow and broken strip is exposed between Kirsir 
and the Dhasan. The lower Vindhyans are made up of limestones, sandstones and 
shales, a characteristic variety of which has porcellanic and trappoid aspects. 
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Througliotit their immense*area in this part of India the Vindhyan strata are 
quite undisturbed^ except along the south margin, as in the Son valley, and 
again along the north-west boundary, as in the ridge of Fatehpur Sikri, The 
direction of disturbances in this latter position is parallel to that of the Ara- 
vali system, of which it is probably only a secondary and reflex effect. The 
Vindhyan rocks have given great disappointment to geologists in not having 
as yet yielded any fossil remains. It is only known through their stratigraphical 
relations to the Indian coal-bearing rocks that they can be at latest of middle 
palsBogoic age. The sandstones of the V'indhyans afford everywhere admirable 
building stones. 

The crystalline rocks only appear to any extent in lower Bundelkhand^ in the 
The crystalJines of Bundel- bay formed by the Vindhyan scarps; princi- 

pally in the Districts of Lalitpur and Jhansi, ocou-' 
pying the head of the bay, and to a less extent in Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Banda, 
where the outcrops through the plains-deposits become less and less frequent. The 
rock is chiefly gneiss, often granitoid. The strike of the foliation and bed¬ 
ding, when observable, is generally east and west. Greenstone dykes are of 
frequent occurrence, with a prevailing north-west to south-east direction. But 
the most remarkable feature of this area is the number of great quartz-reefs. 
They have a prevailing north-easterly run, but exceptions are frequent. They 
atandup in abrupt wall-like ridges, sometimes over 300 feet high^ many yards 
wide, an(frunning perfectly straight for several miles continuously or appearing 
again on the same strike. They seem to be of earlier date than all the trap- 
dykes, and are often highly impregnated with steatite, and otherwise display¬ 
ing metamorphic characters. It might be thought that gold should be found 
in or about these great quartz-reefs, but there is no trace or tradition of its 
occurrence. 

The other rocks, of which more mention may be made, occupy a few square 
miles in British Singrauli, the southern division of 
tlie Mirzapur District. On the entrance south there 
is gneiss, part of the great gneiss area of Behar and Bengal. Between this 
and the lower Vindhyans there is a band of sub-metamorphic rocks, prin¬ 
cipally clay-slates. South of this band, and resting on the gneiss, there is a 
small patch of this coal-bearing rock, the eastern extremity of the south Efwd 
basin. From the Kota mine in Singrauli was derived all the coal that for 
many years used to be taken on pack-bullocks across the Vindhyan plateau to 
Mirzapur. 

FISH. 

Attention w;as directed to the fisheries of India in 1867, and Dr. Day 

Fish-economy appointed to report on the fish of these provinces 

as well as the rest of India. His report published 


Singrauli. 
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in 1873. He divides iihe fish into those of the hills and those of the plains. 
Amongst the more important of the plains species is^the mahdser (or carp), which 
lives in the rivers of the plains daring the cold months, when the hill-streams 
are too small and too cold to afford proper sustenance. During the rains the 
iT>oTi&aftr migrates to the hills, and ascending some distance up the colder waters 
of the larger rivers, turns aside for breeding purposes into their warm side- 
streams. These side-streams, unreplenished by snow-water, are the natural 
breeding-places of most of the more valuable hsh of the carp family residing 
near such places, and anything that interferes with them whilst there, must 
materially injure the fisheries. A large majority of the young fish remain in 
the hill-streams until the next rains. The local non-migratory fishes pass up 
small water-courses and channels, depositing their eggs in irrigated fields, 
fiooded plains, temporarily formed tanks, on the grassy sides of rivers and 
lakes. 

Much destruction is caused by the canals through which large quantities of 
Causes of the aestmction fish find their way from the hills, but having once 
of fish. entered them, they are unable to return again for breed¬ 

ing, multitudes perish when the canals are allowed to run dry for repairs. 
Again, the existence of fixed weirs across the hill-streams, up which large carp 
proceed to breed, is a fertile source of destruction. These are constructed in 
Kumaon and GarhvAl at the close of the rains, and remain until the next floods. 
They are placed usually at the tail of each pool, or at the junction of two 
rivers, and effectually prevent the escape of any fish that has once got above 
them. Similar contrivances exist on all the small streams within the hills, and 
the made to draw off a supply of water for the small flour-mills are uti¬ 
lised for the same purpose. In the plains, engines, fixed and movable, are also 
used in the most wasteful way. Some account of the nets and other imple¬ 
ments in use will be found in the description of each district, and here it will 
be useful to give the opinions of the district officials on the question of the 
necessity for Government interference in the preservation of fish in the Mee¬ 
rut Division. 

The Commissioner writes :—“ I think it may safely be concluded that the 

Fish-preserving in the proportion of the population who live by fishing as a 
Meemt DivUion. trade is not large; the proportion of persons who 

have no bther occupation than fishing is small, but it is increased by others 
who resort to fishing at odd times, probably in times when they have nothing 
better to do. So far, then, as the fisherman class is concerned, I do not tbfnir 
there is much to fear of their efforts making any appreciable impression on the 
fish-supply. But there is a fear that, unless the reckless system of wholesale 
destruction is stopped, the fish-supply may become scant. There seem to be 
two main causes which lead to this wanton destruction of fish ; the first is by 
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reason of the facilities aflbrJed for doing so in the canals and distributary 
channels, and the second is the absence of any check in respect of rivers.” He 
contiiiaes that nets or gratings at the head of canals will be liable to be car¬ 
ried away in heavy floods, so proposes fish-ladders at each fall. The main 
points for consideration would be: firsts to prevent damming streams for the 
purpose of catching fish; second^ a limit to the size of the mesh in nets ; tJiirdj 
a close season, say from first July to first October, seems to be essentially 
necessary, and catching fish within these dates should be prohibited. The close 
season need not apply to every kind of fish, but to those more generally used 
for food. The limit to the size of the mesh of nets would only stop the fry being 
caught, but the prohibition to damming or diverting streams would also pre¬ 
vent the wholesale destruction which now takes place.” There is no doubt 
that the most wanton destruction of fish does take place, and that fish are dis¬ 
appearing from the sub-streams of the Ganges and Jumna. Where twenty or 
thirty years ago fish of ten or fifteen pounds could be caught, none are now to 
be seen except fry, and such fry the native fishermen net and snare in every 
way at all seasons. 

The Collector of Sah^ranpur ^^has no remarks to offer on the subject.” 

The Collector of Meerut (February 22nd, 1872) observed 

Opinions of Collectors. . .■« . j.- i t / t 

that “there is no question that considerable damage 
is done to the young fish, by the indiscriminate use of nets with extremely 
small meshes, without any regard to the spawning season, and in the smaller 
streams, by the practice freely resorted to by the fishermen and others of dam¬ 
ming up the streams, drying off the portion below, and then taking out the 
larger fish, while the smaller are left to perish. I do not think the establish¬ 
ment of a close season would meet with any opposition. At the spawning sea¬ 
son, fish are considered impure and scarcely fit for food, and it is only the very 
poorest part of the population that makes use of fish at that season. There 
would be little diflSculty in the introduction nf a fixed close season, and this 
would greatly protect the fishing interests. I think a close season from 15ih 
June to 1st November would give a fair time for spawning and the growth 
of the young fry. The mesh I would recommend should be one inch and a 
half from knot to knot, or perhaps even two inches. Small rewards for croco¬ 
diles’ eggs would aid in the extermination of those reptiles, and this could be 
easily arranged for.” The Assistant Collector of Meerut reported that ^^as 
Kttle fishing is carried on in the rains, the destruction of breeding fish and fry 
is not very great. No doubt there is considerable destruction, for all fish, 
breeding or not, are, when caught, killed without distinction.” Difficulties 
would exist in regulating the minimum size of the mesh of nets, and he is 
opposed to Government doing anything, especially as regards fry, because 
the subordinate native ofiicers and the police being high-oaste men among the 
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Hindu population, it would rest with persons quite unacquainted with distinc¬ 
tions in classes of fish to decide as to what is fry and what is not; wdiile we 
may be sure that considerable oppression would be exercised.” The Oolleotor 
of Muzafiarnagar (March 29th, 1872) reported, that there is no limit to the 
size of mesh employed, but that nets haying very small meshes ai?e used mainly 
for fishing injUU and ponds, and nets withlarger meshes for river-fishing; second^ 
that nature practically pi?ovides a close season for fish during the monsoon; 
ihird^ that the consumption of fish in the district is not excessive, and conse¬ 
quently the destruction of small fry does not appear to take place systemati¬ 
cally. ‘^Except occasionally, when fields are flooded in the rains, there does 
not seem anywhere, or at any time, to be any wholesale destruction of small 
fry;” he sees no practical difficulty in regulating the minimum size of the meshes 
of nets, or prescribing a close season, but does not consider such necessary in 
his district. 

Nothing, that I am aware of, has been done to carry out any of these sug¬ 
gestions, or to interfere in any way with the present wanton and wholesale 
destruction of fish. I give the names of the more common description of fish 
found in these provinces, with a reference to the page of Dr. Day’s report,^ 
where they are described at some length. The mammalia, birds, and insects 
will be found in the next volume, and thus a complete list will be given illustrat¬ 
ing the natural history of these provinces. 

Sub-fam, TELEOSTEI. . Family Gobiidcb. 


Order Acanthopteetgii. 
Family PBRCiDds, Cwt), 


Gobins giuris, Ham. Btich. GulU, H. Blotclicd 
and spotted with rusty brown. Attains a 
foot and a half in length. 'Day, 253. 


Amhastis bacuHs, Ham. Buch, Kunggi, H. 
Scales minute. Day, 249. 

Amhassis nama, Ham. Bach. Bhakra,pompiya, 
H. Small. Day, 249. 

lata. Ham. Buch. Chandi, H. Scales 
minute; lateral line absent. Orange, with 
four or five vertical bands; first dorsal nearly 
black. Only a few inches long. Day, 249 . 


Family Mugiiidce, Bich. 

Mugil cascasia, Ham. Buch. Kakse, hua, H. 
Silvery ; uncovered space on chin, eye, base 
of pectoral, and centre of base of caudal 
gamboge yellow. Found in Ganges and 
Jumna. Day,’252. 

Mugil cortula, Ham. Buch. Anwdri of the Ken. 
D.4^, A. f, L. 1.50, L, tr.l5. 


Family Nandidcb, Gunther. 

Badis Buchanani^ Bleeker. Ckiri^ kdla pdiiya, 
H. Purplish black, banded. Day, 254. Small, 

Badis dario. Ham Buch. Lateral line absent. 
Colours and size as in last species. Day, 
254. 

Ndndus marmoratus. Cuv. Gadha, kdlsat bad-* 
hal, H. No pseudobranchioo. Day, 265. 


Family Labyhinthici, Cuv. 

Trichogaster fasciatus, Bl. Schn. Rangi, H. 
Greenish, handed, and some of the fins red- 
spotted. Day, 266. Small. 

T. lalius. Ham. Buch. Banded, owing to every 
scale being half light blue and half scarlet; 
fins spotted red. 


I Calcutta, Goveniment Press, 1873. 
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Family Ophiocephalxdce, Bkeker. 

Ophiocephalus marulius, Ham. Buch. Saul, 
daula, kabra, JET, Orange, with vertical 
bands and white spots. Sometimes as long 
as four feet. Day, 257, 

O, siriaiugf Lacep. Chota saul, maral; H. Grey 
above, whitish beneath, striated with^black. 
Day, 257. 

O. gachua^ Ham* Buch. Chahu, dheri dkok, H 
Greenish; pectoral barred; the other fins 
with orange edgings. Attains a foot in 
length* Day, 268. 

O. punctatus, Bloch. Gari, ph4l dhok, H. 
Dirty green, ^banded, and sometimes with 
numerous black dots over the body. Same 
size as preceding. Day, 268. 

Family Ehxnchobdellidjs, Bh 

Mastaaemhlus, pancalus. Ham. Bnch. GUrchi, 
jugar, H. Attains a length of about six 
inches. Day, 259, 

Af. armaius, Lacep, Bahm, H. Marbled and 
striped, sometimes with round spots. Found 
throughout India, even to the Himalaya, 
attaining two feet and upwards in length. 
Day, 259. 

i 

Order Anacanxhinx. 

Sub-order AnacaniUni-plmronectoideu 
Family PiiBnEOHECTinoE. 

Synapiura pan, Such. A species of 

sole found in the Ganges high above tidal 
influence. Day, 250. 

Obueb PaYsosToari. 

Family Siluripob. 

Maerones aor, Ham. Buch. Singh dri^ H. Max¬ 
illary barbels extend to the end of the cau¬ 
dal fin. Adipose dorsal with a black spot at 
ts posterior extremity. Large cat-fish, at¬ 
taining several feet in length. Day, 261. 

AT. Xomarrii Ouv. Tmgara, H. Maxillary bar¬ 
bels extend to the end of the first dorsal fln. 
A black spot at the posterior end of the adi¬ 
pose dorsal. Found in the upper portions of 
the Ganges and Jumna, attaining several feet 
in length. Day, 261. 

AT. chrysnuLS^ Day* Fila katami, H. Barbel 
scarcely longer than the head. Ho separate 
inter-neural shield on the nape. Body golden, 
a black blotch behind the opercles. Day, 262. 

ilf. carcio. Ham. Buch. Kagar^ katahra, H. 
Maxillary barbels reach the caudal fln. 
Dorsal spine serrated on both sides : adi¬ 
pose fln short. Banded, and having a shoul¬ 
der mark a few inches long. Day, 252. 


M, nangra, Ham. Buch. Maxillary barbels 
reach the vent. Dorsal spine entire ; adi¬ 
pose fin short. Mud coloured, with three 
vertical green bands. Ganges and Jumna, 
to two inches long. Day, 262. 

M, hotius, Ham. Buch Barbels shorter than 
the head. Dorsal spine entire. Brown. 
Length up to six inches. Day, 262. 

M. ttngara, Ham Buch. Tingara, H. Maxil¬ 
lary barbels reach the Cf^dal, Dorsal spine 
entire; adipose fin fong. Longitudinal 
bands and a dark shoulder mark. Upper 
portions of Jumna and Ganges; grows to 
six inches. Day, 268, 

AT. cavia^ Ham. Buch. Kanya tengara, H. 
Maxillary barbels as long as the head. Dor¬ 
sal spine entire ; adipose fin short. Brown¬ 
ish, with two transverse bands across the 
tail. Grows to six inches. Day, 263. 

Pseudeutropius atherinoides, Bl. Patkal, patahri, 
H. Maxillary barbels reach the base of the 
anal fin. Three or four longitudinal lateral 
bands. Attains to four inches in length* 
Day, 265. 

P, miirius, Ham, Buch. Bachda^ H. Maxillary 
barbels reach the base of the anal fin. At¬ 
tains to eight inches. Day, 26 5. 

P, garua, Ham. Buch. BachUa, karUd, H. Max¬ 
illary barbels reach the ventral fin. Adipose 
dorsal flu becomes absorbed in the adults. 
Silvery. Attains a length of one foot. Day, 
265. 


Callichrous himaculatm, Bl. Gdngwdri, paphta, 
H. Four barbels, the maxillary reach the 
middle of the fish. Anal not confluent 
with the caudal; pectoral spine internally 
denticulated near its end. A round black 
spot above the middle pectoral fin. Day, 266. 


C, pabda, Ham. Buch. Four barbels, the max¬ 
illary reaching to the second third of the 
anal fin, and not confluent with the caudal; 
pectoral spine smooth. A black blotch be¬ 
hind the gill-opening. Ganges. 


C. Egertonii, Day. Palawa, pcUu, H. Four bar¬ 
bels, the maxillary extend slightly beyond 
the base of the pectoral fin. Anal not con¬ 
fluent with the caudal; pectoral spine den¬ 
ticulated internally. Numerous brownish 
blotches cover the body, and a large one 
exists over the posterior half of the pecto¬ 
ral fin. Day, 257. 


Wallago attu, Bl, MalU, hoalli, H. A voracious 
feeder; sometimes known as the fresh-water 
shark. Attains to several feet; is good eating. 
Day, 267. 
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Clarius magur. Ham. Buch. Kagga, rndgur^ H. 
Maxillary barbels reach nearly to the end 
of the pectoral fin; vertical fins not united, 
Dirty brown colour. Attains to 18 inches, 
and is considered good eating. Day, 2 *j9. 

Sa£Cohranchm fossilis, Bloch. Singi, H. 
Maxillary barbels reach the middle of pec¬ 
toral, or even the commencement of the 
ventral fins. Leaden, sometimes with two 
longitudinal yellow bands. Day, 269. 

Ailia BengaiensiHf Gray. PapMa, Panj. Grows 
to seven inches. Silvery; some of the fins 
frequently stained with grey on the edges. 
The barbels extend to nearly the middle of 
the length of the fish. Day, 270. 

' Ailiichtkys puaetata. Day. Patdai, patuwa^ H. 
Barbels extend to the middle of the fish. 
Silvery; upper surface of the head nearly 
black; a large black spot on the base of 
the caudal fin. Attains to four inches in 
upper portions of the Jumna. Day, 270. 

Euiropiichikys i?ae^,Ham. Buch. Nitmchf'B., 
Barbels about as long as the head. Silvery; 
greyish along the back. Grows to a foot. 
Day, 270. 

Hemipimelodus ceniaj Ham. Buch. Paduwa, 
chetuwaj H. Six barbels; no nasal pair. 
Attains to fire inches. Day, 272. 

H. viridescens, Ham. Buch. Hadda^ H. Green¬ 
ish brown, with two light green bands; 
a dark mark on the dorsal fin and each lobe 
with a similar blotch. Jumna. Day, 272. 

Glyptosternum striatum^ McClelland. Nawa,japa, 
H. Breadth of head nearly equals the length. 
Maxillary barbels extend beyond the root 
of the pectoral. Lips not fringed. Occipital 
process three times as long as broad. Cau¬ 
dal peduncle nearly twice as long as high. 
Dorsal spine more than half as long as head 
Brown; fins yellow stained with black* Ri¬ 
vers along the base of the Ilimalayas. 
Day, 273, 

G. telcMtta, Ham, Buch, Tiliya^ H. Head longer 
than broad. Maxillary barbels extend to 
the posterior edge , of the orbit. Lips 
roughened, but not fringed. Occipital pro¬ 
cess three times as long as broad. Caudal 
peduncle twice as long as high. Fin rays 
not plaited inferioriy. Dorsal spine two- 
thirds as long as the head. Blacki sh brown; 
fins yellow with black bands. Caudal black, 
with a yellow edge. Day, 273. 

G.modestuMi Day. Breadth of the head equals 
its length. Lips not fringed. Occipital 
process slightly longer than broad at its 
base. Caudal peduncle two-thirds as high 
as long. Fin rays not plaited inferioriy. 
Dorsal spine half as long as the head. Uni¬ 
form brown. Attains to three inches. Day, 


Amblyceps mangois^ Ham. Buch. SukIise, MUi, 
siiddlf H, Ilead as wide as long. Maxillary 
barbels reach the end of the pectoral spine. 
Occipital process rudimentary. Caudal 
* peduncle as deep as long. Olive brown, 
with a dark line commencing opposite the 
opercles and dividing into two, one proceed¬ 
ing to the centre of the caudal, the inferior 
to the base of the anal. 


Family. Scombubsocidos. 

Belone eancila Ham. Buch. the pike. Kaifga, 
H. Lateral line not keeled. Four or five 
dark blotches between the bases of the pec¬ 
toral and anal fins. 


Family, CxpuisriDCB. 

Mayoa modesta^ Day. Greenish brown; a blotch 
below dorsal fin and another at the base of 
the caudal. ♦Frobably from the Himalayas. 
Day, 277, 

Disdognathus lamta. Ham. Buch. Paibar chata^ 
H. .Four barbels. A dark spot behind the 
giil-opening, and generally a band along the 
side. Attains to six inches. Day, 277. 

Oreiniis sinuatus, Heckel. G^Uguli, saul^ H. Sil¬ 
very and spotted ; sometimes a few of the 
spots are red. Attains to two feet in the 
Himalayas, where it is sometimes called 
a trout. Day, 278, ^ 

Schizothorax Hodgsonii, Gunther. Dinawa, H. 
Attains to 18 inches in Himdlayas and head 
of the Ganges. Day, 278. 

Labeo nancar^ Ham. Buch. Four barbels. Ob¬ 
tained in Gorakhpur. 

jC. calbasu, Ham. Buch. Kalabdna or kalabains 
H. Four barbels. Attains to four feet. 

X. curchius, Ham. Buch. Kursa, kurchi, H. 
Attains to five feet. Day, 279. 

L roJiita, Ham. Buch. Rohu, H. Four barbels, 
the rostral sometimes absent. Day, 279. . 

L, moralay Ham. Buch. Four barbels, Gauges. 
Attains a length of six inches. Day, 279. 

X. rienorhynchits^ McClell. Gidk^ H. One pair 
of maxillary barbels. Himalayas. Day, 279. 

X. bicolor, McClell. Gidka, muhelif gaiwon H. 
One pair of maxillary barbels. Himalayas. 

Cirrhina mrigdla. Ham. Buch. Nam, H. Two 
barbels : upper lip entire. Attains to three 
feet or more. 

C, gokama, Ham. Buch. Bahra^ Uldti, Fanj. 
Two rostral barbels ; upper lip friugod. 
Attains a length of eight inches. 
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C, latia^ Ham. Bnch. Four barbels; upper 
Kp fringed. Small. 

C. reba, Ham. Bucli. Ritaa, H. One pair of 
short rostral barbels; tipper lip fringed or 
entire. About a foot. Day, 282. 

Cada Buchanani^ Cur. Bawdsa^ katla^ H. At¬ 
tains to several feet in length, and is good 
eating. Day, 283. 

Barbus immaeulatiiSy McCIell, No pores or 
snout. Day, 284, 

B, sarana,Ham. Buch. Gidkif kauli^ derhifpota, 
H. Attains a length of two feet. 

B, tor, Ham. Buch. Mahdser, H. Lips lobed. 
Day, 285. 

B. cMinoides, McClell. Grows to eight inches. 
Day, 285. 

B» cMtx, Ham. Buch. Kuchchg, karawa, H. 
Six inches in length. 

B. conchonius, Ham. Buch. Kanchon pangti, H- 
A black spot on side over anal fin. Day;286. 

JB. ticto, Ham. Buch. Kauli, kotri^ H. Barely 
exceeds four inches in length. Day, 287. 

B, stigma, Cnv Pattpa, H. A dark spot near 
posterior end of lateral line, another across 
the base of middle dorsal rays. 

jB. chrpsepterus, McClell, Bawdri, H. Fins I 
black tipped. 

Nuria dawrica, Ham. Buch. Suntara, imla, mah^ 
wa, H, A black lateral band. Day, 288. 

Bashora daniconius. Ham, Buch. MillaoafB- 
No barbels •, mostly a black lateral stripe. 

Aspidoparia morar. Ham. Buch. Chilwa, H. 
Attains up to six inches in length. Day, 289. 

A. jaya, Ham, Buch. Fahrua, H. 

Jtohtee CQtio, Ham. Buch. GUrdka, chanddla mak- 
wi, H. 

Barilius piscatorius, Ham. Buch. Lolidri, H. 

Ten vertical bars. Attains to five inches. 

B. modestus. Day, IBack dark; sides silvery. 
Four inches in length. Day, 290. 

JB, shacra, Ham. Buch. Gurha, H. Twelve 
vertical bars. Five inches. Day, 290. 

B. vagra, Ham. Buch. Indistinct vertical bars. 

jB. harila, Ham. Buch. Persi, H. Fourteen or 
fifteen vertical bars. 

B. bohz. Ham. Buch. Gakt, H. Two rows of i 
blotches. Day, 291. 


B. hoalius, Ham. Bach. Hayali^R, To six 
inches in length. 

Banio devario, Ham. Buch. Baba, dahriya, H, 
No barbels. 

Perilampus atpar, Ham^ Buch. Moriya, H, 
Greenish, with a silvery lateral band. Day, 

292. 

P, lauhuca, Ham. Buch. Kunckeliya, H. A 
black mark above base of pectoral fin. Day, 

293. 

Chela bacaila, BAm.Buch. Ckeliya, H. At¬ 
tains to six inches. 

C. gora, Ham. Buch. Ckeliya H. Attains to 
eight inches in length. 

Botia dario, Ham. Buch. Baktiya, H. Barbels 
eight. 

B. Ahnorhoe, Gray. Barbels eight. 

Nemacheilus botia, Ham. Buch. Gdluwa, H. 
Body irregularly blotched. Caudal emargi- 
nate. Day, 296. 

iV. rupicola, McClell. Chital, H. Eleven to se¬ 
venteen bands, brown, and wider than the 
ground colour. Caudal forked. Length 3| 
inches. Day, 296. 

N. zonata, McClell, Eleven to thirteen dark 
zones encircle the body, not half the width 
of the ground colour. Caudal forked. 

N. montanus, McClell. Ldl machkU, H. Twelve 
vertical brown bands, Caudal forked. 
Himalayas. 

N. spilopterus, Cuv. Eleven to fifteen irre¬ 
gular bands. Candals slightly emarginate. 
Himalayas. 

Family CLOPBroas, 

Engraulis telara, Ham. Buch. Pencha, Ben. 
Found in the Ganges. Day, 299, 

Family Notoptbeidce. 

Notopterus kapirat. Bourn Moh, H. Attains 
to two feet or more. 

Order PLaGiosTOMaTA. 

Snb-order Selaclioidei. 

Family CAucHAEiinm. 

Carcharias gangeticus^ Milll. Of a grey colour. 
This savage ground shark attains a length 
of five feet. Day, 305. 

Sub-order Batoidei or Bays. 

Trygon narnak, Forsk., and T, sephen, Foxsk. 
Both found in the Ganges. 
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HISTORY. 

The oarliost sGttlcnisiit of the Aryan race, within, the confines of India was 
in that portion of the Panj4b lying between the Drishadwati (Khagar) and Sara- 

swati(Sarsuti) rivers, to the west of and adjoin- 

Vaidik period. Tipper Du4b, the BrahinSvarta of Manu. 

It was here that the principal personages-mentioned in the Vedas lived, and^ 
imder the auspices of Saraswati, the goddess of learning, the Vedas and Purdnas 
were compiled. The Vedas show us a colony of fair-complexioned strangers settled 
amongst dark-skinned, rude and uncivilised aborigines. The mode of life of these 
colonists was simple in the extreme. The head of the family combined in himself 
the office of priest and chief, and the members devoted themselves chiefly to cul¬ 
tivating the ground and tending cattle. Hence they spread into the Dudb 
and eastern India. The Solar race gave kings to Ajudhiya in southern Oudb, 
and colonies to a great part of these provinces. One branch settled in. 
Tirhut and founded the family of the Maithila kings, and another occupied 
southern Tirhut or Vaisali (S4ran). The Lunar race sprung from the same stock, 
and occasionally intermarrying with the Solar line, gave princes to Pratish- 
thana, a city to the south of Ajudhiya (Ayodhya), to Kdshi (Benares), Maga- 
dha and Behar ; to the Vindhya hills, and across them to Berar (Vidarbha). 
The earliest princes of Kusasthali, on the Narbada, Dw4rka in Gujrdfc, Hastin4- 
pur and Muttra, belong to the same race. Though there are hints of settlement 
in the peninsula, yet these are so indistinct, that it is difficult to say whether 
they belong to the original works in which they are mentioned or are interpola¬ 
tions of later tiraes.^ 

The earliest traditions regarding these provinces are connected with the upper 
Duab, and there centre in Hastinipur, the ancient city of the Pdndavas, situated 
in the parganah of Hastindpur in the Meerut District. Few traces of the old city 
now remain to show what its extent may have been, but universal report points 

out the existing shapeless kheras or mounds as the 
residence of the moon-descended princes of the 
house of Bhdrata, from whom came the actors ,in the great war mentioned in 
the pages of the Mahabharata. With the exception, perhaps, of the Ramayana, 
devoted to the achievements of the Solar race, there is no work in India which 
has had such influence on the Hindu mind as the Mahdbhdrata. Its legends 
are as household words, and are used as commonly and naturally in the conver¬ 
sation and writings of the people as the mythical history of Greece and Romo 
and the narratives, of the Sacred Scriptures are quoted in the west. And this 
is no decaying influence, for up to the present day, the belief is universal that 


The Mahabharata. 


1 Yor a popular and accurate resum6 of the facts known concerning the Vaidik and Brah- 
manic ages, I would refer the reader to Mrs. Manning’s (Mrs. Speir) «*Aiicient India,” and for the 
literature and its history to Max Muller’s works. # 
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the perusal, or even listening to the perusal, of the Mah4bharata cleanses from all 
sin. It is impossible to understand almost any modern popular work written by 
Hindus for Hindu readers without at least an accjuaintance with the outlines of 
the story of the Lunar race; so that apart from its historical interest, the records 
of this great family would appear to demand some notice in the present volume. 

Setting aside the miraculous events, which in common with the Iliad and 
JEneid surround, as with a halo, the births and exploits of the principal heroes, 

Historical value of these the residue of the narrative may be accepted as 
legends. founded on facts. There is nothing unnatural in the 

circumstances of the dispute between the rival branches of the family of Kuru, 
and no reason appears for considering the whole as a gigantic fraud perpe¬ 
trated by the nation at large and permitted to pervade the entire post-Vedic 
literature of the different Hindu communities throughout India for the purpose 
of deception. This is not the place for entering into a critical examination of the 
Mah4bharata, as to whether it is the w^ork of one hand or of many, or what 
portions have been written soon after the events they record, and what may be 
considered the interpolations of successive editors. Professor H. H. Wilson 
places the compilation at no later date than the thirteenth or fourteenth cen¬ 
tury before Christ, whilst General Cunningham fixes on the end of the fifteenth 
century before Christ, making the birth of Parikshit to have occurred in 1430 
before Christ, six years before the great war.^ 


1 V, P. IV, 232. General Cunningham in Arch. Rep. I., 125. The grounds on which this 
opinion has been adopted are, (1) Bentley’s statement that certain positions of the planets recorded 
in the Hahabharata took place in 1824-5 B. C., and there is no year either before or since that 
period in which they were so situated. (2) The Vishnu Parana (V. P, IV. 232,) declares that at 
the birth of Parikshit the seven Bishis (the great Bear) were in Magha, and the K^li age then 
commenced. The Rishis pass through each lunar-asterism in 100 years (/did p, 233, note) and 
this gives an interval between Nanda and Parikshit ol 1,000 years. All the copies of the Vishnu 
Puranagive 1,015 years; the Matsya Purana has 1,060 years, and the Bhigavata 1,115 years. The 
items, however, recorded in the Bhagavata make up 1,500 years. Professor Wilson considers the 
shorter period is best proportioned to the number of kings; for reckoning from Sahadeva, who 
was a contemporary of Parikshit, there were forty-seven kings, which as the divisor of 1050 
(Matsya), gives rather more than twenty-two years to each reign. The duration of the reigns of 
the nine Nandas will place the birth of Parikshit, according to the Vishnu Purana, 1,116 years 
before the accession of Chandragupta (Sandrakottus) in 315 B. C., or 1430 B. C., that is, six years 
before the great war in 1424 B. C. According to the Matsya chronology the date of Parikshit’a 
birth will be 1465 B.C., and according to the Bh4gavata, 1530 B. C. Colonel Wilford (As. Res. 
IX., 116) places the conclusion of the great war in 1370 B. C., and Hamilton (Buchanan) conjec¬ 
tures it to have occnrred in she thirteenth century before Christ. Colebrooke (I. Misc. Ess., 109, 
200) infers from astronomical data that the arrangement of the Vedas by Vy^sa, the substituted 
husband of the widows of Vichitravirya, took place in the fourteenth century before Christ. 
Mr. Bentley (Hindu Astronomy, p. 67) brings the date of Yudhishthira to 576 B. C., but the weight 
of authority, according to Professor H. H. Wilson, “is in favour of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, B. C., for the* war of the Mabihharata, and the reputed commencement of the Kali age.’’ 
The popular date for its commcnement is 3101 B, 0 ., or the date of Noah’s deluge (Mill). 
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The account given in the Mahabh^rata may be_ supplemented from the 
genealogical portions of the Purdnas, which substan- 
. The PurSnas. recorded in the great epic. 

The Pur4iias are eighteen in number, compiled at different times and by various 
hands. The Vishnu Purina, which has been translated by Professor Wilson^ 
and edited by Dr. Hall, is the principal, and next to the Bhdgavata is still 
pggarded as the great authority on matters connected with their religion bj large 
sections of the Hindu community. Professor Wilson attributes its compila¬ 
tion to some time before the twelfth century of our era. According to Amara 
PmTiaj who flourished fifty-six years before Christ, a Purdna should contain five 
books, one relating to primary creation or cosmogony; the next to secondary 
creation, or the destruction and renovation of worlds, including chronology; 
thirdly, the genealogy of gods and patriarchs; fourthly, the reigns of the Manus, 
or periods called mamaantaras; and lastly, history, giving an account of the 
Lunar and Solar races, and of their descendants, to modem times. None of the 
Purdnas come up to this standard, and the Vishnu Purdna only in part; but so 
much more so than the others, that “ it is one of the circumstances which give 
to this work a more authentic character than most of its fellows can pretend 
to.” Imperfect as they are, and disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of 
later times, the Purdnas, with the great epic poems, are the chief amongst the 
few historical records we possess of any anticjuity to assist us in compiling 
an account of the heroic age.® 

The Lunar race in the Purdnas are descended from Brahma, who sprang from 
the lotus forming the navel of Nardyana. From Brah¬ 
ma came Atri, and from Atri, Soma or the moon, whom 


The liimar race. 


^ Collected works. Vole. VI. to X.: London, 1862-71. ^ professor Wilson writes:_‘'^The 

different works known by the name of Puranas are evidently derived from the same religious 
system as the Ram^yana and Mahabharata, or from the mjtho-heroic stage of Hindu belief. They 
present, however, peculiarities which designate their belonging to a later period, and to an im¬ 
portant modification in the progress of opinion. They repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the 
two great poems ; they expand and systematize the chronological computations ; and they give 
a more definite and connected representation of the mythological fictions and the historical tradi¬ 
tions. But, besides these and other particulars, which may be derivable from an old, if not from 
a primitive era, they offer characteristic peculiarities of a more modern description, in the para¬ 
mount importance which they assign to individual divinities, in the variety and purport of the 
rites and observances addressed to them, and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the 
power and graciousness of those deities, and of the efficacy of implicit devotion to them, Siva 
and Vishnu, under one or other form, are almost the sole objects tiat claim the homage of the 
Hindus in the Puranas, departing from the domestic and elemental ritual of the Vedas, and exhi¬ 
biting a sectarial fervour and exclusiveness not traceable in the Ramayana, and only to a «iuali- 
fied extent in the Mahabh^rata. They are no longer authorities for Hindu belief, as a whole :. 
they are special guides for separate and sometimes conflicting branches of it; compiled for the 
evident purpose of promoting the preferential, or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
of Siva.’' (V. P, I, V,) 
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Bralima installed as the sovereign of Brahmans, plants and the stars. Soma, 
by an intrigue with T^ra, the wife of Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, had a son 
named Budha, who married Ila, a daughter of the sun. To him was horn Puru- 
ruvas who, by the nymph Urvasi, had six sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Ayus. Yayafci, the son of Ayus, had five sons, to whom he severally applied to 
remove the premature decay under which he suffered owing to the curse of 
his father-in-law. All refused to undergo the privations of old age except 
Puru, the youngest, who willingly gave his youth to his father and became an 
aged man. Tay4ti, touched with the piety of his youngest son, subsequently 
determined to resume his decrepitude. He called all his sons before him and 
restored to Puru his youth, and distributed amongst them all his kingdom. To 
Turvasu he gave the south-east of his kingdom, and his posterity ended with 
Marutta, who adopted Dushyantu of the race of Pnru. Druhyu^ was made 
prince of the west, Anu of the north, and Tadu of the south. All were 
directed to govern as viceroys of Puru, who was declared monarch of the whole 
earth. 

Yadu had sevei'al sons, and amongst his descendants were Krishna and Ba- 

The Paurayas. * Wxdma, the allies of the P&idavas. In the line of Puru 
came Dushyantu, who was adopted by his cousin Ma- 
ratta, andhadby Sakuntala,® the mighty king Bh4rata, the emperor of the entire 
^arth. He is the first great king of the race, and to this day India is known 
amongst Hindis as Bhdratavarsha, or the country of Bhdrata. Amongst his 
descendants come Sahotra, the father of Hastin, who founded Hastinipura. 
Hastin had three sons, the eldest of whom was named Ajamirha. The sove¬ 
reignty of Hastinipura itself remained in the hands of his son Rikshu, who was 
succeeded by Samvarana. Haryaswa, the fifth in descent from Nila, the bro¬ 
ther of Rikshu, had five sons, of whom their father said—“ These my five 
Cpanc^aJ sons are able to protect the countries,” and hence they were 

termed Panehilas. Even thus early dissensions existed in the family, for we find 
&om the hlahibkrata that the Panchalas expelled their cousin Samvarana from 
HasfinApnr, which was again recovered by his son Kura, who gave his name to 
the holy district of Knrnksheira.® In the Puranas the possessions of the Kau- 
ravas and tihe Panehklas form the middle districts of Bhdratavarsha. To the 

iThe sons of Prachetas,’ the eighth in descent from Drahyn, are subsegnently said 
(V.P.iy., 119) to have been the “princes of the lawless Mleohohas of the north,” while the 
MaMbharata calls lhem“VMbboia8, a people unaaioainted wth the use of carts'or beasts of 
burthen, and who travel on rafts ; they have no kings.” As king of the south-east he should 
rule over Arakan and Ava, but many authorities derive the nations of the peninsula also from 
him fiSid, 117.) * The legend of Dushyantu and Safcuntata has been dramatised by iraiis.,, , 

inhisbeautifalpoemof Sakuntala, or “ Safcuntala recognized by the ring,” the scene of which 
is laid in the Bijnor District. (Ed. WiUiams; Hertford, 1866.) 3 ^ear Thanesar.-Cunning- 

ham, Anc, Geogh, 3$l, ® 
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Panctala family belonged Drupada, in whose reign their 
Pancliala. possessions were divided. Drona/ with the assistance 

oftfie Pandavas, conquered the entire kingdom, and then ceded the southern 
portion to Drupada. Panchdla at this time would seem to include the entire 
tract of country to the north and west of Dehli, from the Si\'5'aHk (Shiw41ak) 
hills to the Chambal. In the southern portion, the principal cities were 
Makandi on the Ganges, and Kampilya or Kampil in the Farukhabad District ; 
Ahichhatra in the Bareilly (Bareli) District was the chief city of northern 


Panchala. 

From Jahnu, the son of Knru, was descended the Rdja Santann, who had, by 
the river goddess Ganga, the great Santanava. S4n- 
Raja S^Qtanu. desired a young wife, and Santanava 

procured him such a one in Saty4vati, but the girl’s parents refused to give 
their consent, on the ground that S4l^t£^nf,va would succeed to the throne before 
their daughter’s son. On hearing this, S&ntanava, to please his father, vowed a life 
of celibacy, and gave up his right' to the throne to the offspring of Satydvati. 
Henceforward he went by the name of Bhishma or the dreadful,” on account 
of his dreadful vow. Satyavati bore two sons, Ohitrangada and Vicbitravirya. 
The first was killed in conflict with the Gandharvas or inhabitants of the hilly 
tracts to the north, and the latter married the two daughters of the king of Kashi 
(Benares). Vicbitravirya died without issue, and his mother thereupon applied 
to Ms half-brother Bhishma to raise up sons to continue the line. Bbishma’s 
vow of celibacy precluded him from undertaking the task. The Rani Dowager^ 
then ordered her son Vydsa to take to -wife his half brother’s widows. The 
offspring of this marriage was Dhritarashtra, the blind, Panda the pale, and, by a 
slave-girl, Vidura. 

The three boys were brought up by their uncle Bhfshma, who on their com¬ 
ing of age set aside Dhritardshtra, because he was blind, 
and Vidura because of his lowly birth, and elevated 
Pdndu to the rdj of Bharata. Amongst the Sdtwatas descended from Kroshtu 
son of Yadu was a prince named Siira, who gave his danghter Pritha to Bhoja 
or Kunti-bhoja, a rdja who dwelt on the Vindhya mountains. She married 
Pdndu and bore to him YiidMshthira, Bhima and Arjuna, who, owing to PAndu^ 
from a curse pronounced on him, being unable to procreate children, were in 
reality fhe offspring of the deities Dhanna, Vdyu (the air), and Iridra, Before 
her marriage with Pandu, Pritha or Kunti had a son (Kama) by the divine 


Paadu. 


^Satya dhriti, a Panchala prince, had a daughter by Urvasi, whom he abandoned. She 
was found by Raja Sdntann, who brought her up and gave her in marriage to Drona; she bore 
to him Aswatthama,—Y. P. lY., 146. 2 SatyUvati is said to have borne Yydsa or Krishna- 

dwaipayana, the relator of the Yishnu PurS.na to Pardsara, before her marriage with Sant&nu. 
He also was therefore a half brother of Yichitravirya, and as sucli was then legally entitled to 
marry his deceased brother's widows. 
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Aditya (the sun,) whom she exposed, while still an infant, on the banks of the 
Jumna. He was found there by Adiratha, the s4ta or charioteer of king Sdra, 
who brought him up as his own son.^ Pandu had a second wife named Madri, 
who bore him, by the twin sons of Aditya (hTasatya and Basra), the brothers 
Hakula and Sahadeva. Panda died soon afterwards, and was succeeded in the 
rdj by Dhritarashfera, who married a daughter of the R^ja of Gandhara (Pesha¬ 
war). She bore him Duryodhana, Duhsasana, and other sons to the number 
of one hundred, known henceforth as the Kauravas, from their progenitor, Kuru, 
to distinguish them from the Pandavas, the five sons of Pdndu.^ 

The youths of both families were brought up together in Hastinapnr, and were 
Early Jife of the Pl.ii- instructed in the use of arms by Drona, who had 
davas and Kauravas. quarrelled with the Panchdla R&ja Drupada, and taken 

dp his residence with Bhishma. Drona made one condition with them, that on 
their acquiring a thorough knowledge of their weapons, his pupils should 
assist him in fighting against Drupada.^ Yudhishthira became a proficient in 
the use of the spear; Arjuna was the most famous archer of his time ; Bhima 
learned the use of the club ; ^ Ndkula, the management of horses, and Saha¬ 
deva became an expert swordsman. Arjuna and Bhima- were the favourite 
pupils of Drona, and on this account excited the jealousy of Duryodhana and 
his brethren the Kauravas. The military school soon became famous, and many 
sons of Rajas flocked for instruction to Drona, and amongst them the son of 
the Bfija of the Bhils,. whom, as a barbarian, Drona refused to instruct. Noth¬ 
ing daunted, the Bhil prince set up sLn image of clay to represent Drona, 
and learned archery by practising before the image. On seeing this Drona 
permitted the Bhil to continue the practice, but bound him by an oath to u.se 
the middle finger alone in drawing the string, hence this custom is said to have 
descended amongst the Bhih to the present day. Continuous public assaults 
of arms were held by the pupils of Drona, with whom many strangers® tried 
their strength. 

The Kauravas, according to the compact with Drona, first attempted the 
reduction of Fanchala, hxA were unsuccessful. The 
Pandavas however succeeded, and this added to the 
jealousy with which they were regarded by their cousins. This was further 


Eeuds arise. 


^ See Wheeler’s History, I., S3. 2 a fuller account of the Mahabharata, see Wheeler’s 

History of India, Vol. I.: London, 1867? and for a translation of the entire poem, see Eanchc; 
Paris, 1863-70. ^ Crona was the son of the preceptor Bharadwaja, and was brought up by 

his father with Drupada, son of Priehata, the Raja of Panchala. When both grew up, Drnpada 
treated Drona with disrespect and continually taunted him with bis inferiority, as a mendicant 
Brahman, to the position of himself as a Kshatriya Rllja. On this account Drona sought 
revenge. * Hence the monoliths bearing Asok^’s edicts are popularly known as JShim Sen 
he gadd, or ‘ Bbim Sen’s club.’ ^ Kama, the charioteer, first appears in public at one of 
these assemblies. 
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heightened by the contest for the post of heir-apparent or YuTardja, which 
war conferred on Yudhishtiiira by Dhritarashtra. But to such a height did 
their contentions go, that the Maharaja recommended the Pandavas to proceed 
for a time to Varanavata (Allahabad), until matters could be arranged.^ 
There Duryodhana caused them to be lodged in a house smeared with lac and 
other combustible materials, with the intention of burning the Pandavas and 
their mothp Kunti in it? From this fate they were delivered by digging 
an underground passage, at the suggestion of Yidura, through which they 
escaped unnoticed to the great jungle. Here they met with many adventures : 
Bhfma subdued the Rakshasa Hidimha, whose daughter he married, and the 
cannibal Asura Vaka, who used to devour daily one of the inhabitants of the 
city of Ekachakra, identified with the modern Ara (Arrah). 

On their departure from Ekachakra, the Pandavas heard of the approach¬ 
ing of Draupadi, the beautiful daughter 

Marriage with DranpadL Panchala king Drupada. They proceeded to Kam- 

pilya, the residence of the Baja, and there Draupadi was won by the prowess 
of Arjuna, who struck the eye of the golden fish through the cJiakrA at the first 
discharge from his bow. The catalogue of the Rajas attending the assembly 
is of some interest, as showing the principal kingdoms of those days. Prom 
Dwarka came Krishna and Bdlarama ; from the north-west the Raja of Sindhu 
(Indus), and the sons of the R4ja of Gandhara (Peshawar) ; from the cast came 
Vatsardja, the Edja of Kosala (Berar), Jarasandha, Raja of Magadha (Bahar), 
and the Raja of Paundra (Bengal proper); from the south came the Raja of 
Chhedi (on the Narbada), the Rdja of Virata (Matsya),^ and the Raja of Madra 
(Panjab). Draupadi married the five brothers, and returning to Hastinapur 
it was resolved to divide the r&j. The Pandavas took the western half known 
as Khandava-prastha, and founded the city of Indra-prastha on the bank of the 
Jumna. They then burned the forest and drove oat the Nagas and their Raja 
Takshaka from the neighbourhood, and built separate houses for themselves. 
Draupadi lived in turn with each of the brethren, and it was agreed amongst 
. . , them that if a brother entered the house of anotlior 

Arjima’s exile. -r . -r^ 

brother while Draupadi was dwelling there, he should 
depart into exile for twelve years.” Arjuna broke this rule first, and in conse¬ 
quence set out from Tndra-prastha to visit otlier countries, AmongvSt the 
places visited by him are Hardwar on the Ganges, whore he had an iniriguo 
with Ulupi, the daughter of Vasuld, the Raja of the Ndgas. He then went 
t o Mahendra or Malabar, where h e visited Parasurdni? and next to Manipnra 
1 There is good reasoa for believing that this episode of the exile to Varanavata is airinterl 
polation of later times. 2 gQQ y §0^ 3 swayamvara gave the womarn as 

the prize of skill and valour, to the most distinguished of the competitors, or allowed her to 
choose from amongst the suitors for her hand. ^ A kingdom to the west of IMultra iu" 
Gwaliar. 5 Vishnu Furana, IV., 24 , 
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Condition of Indra-prastha 


where he married Chitrangadaj the daughter of the R^a. We then find him at 
Dwarka in the Yadava country, where he met Krishna and Salarama, and 
espoused their sister Subhadra, with whom he returned to Indra-prastha, 

In the meantime the new settlement prospered so much, that Yudhish- 
thira resolved to celebrate the royal sacrifice^ (ra- 
ja^ya\ intended as an assertion of sovereignty as well 
as a sacrifice to the gods. Yudhishthira had previously subdued many of the 
neighbouring Rajas, and it is even said that Bhfma and Arjuna had visited 
Magadha and slain Jai’asandha. To complete the preparations, Yudhishthira 
sent his four brethren to the four quarters of the earth to collect tribute from all 
countries for the space of a year. On their return all assembled at a great feast 
in the council hail, including representatives of the four castes,® when the argho? 
was presented to Krishna as the most important personage present. In return 
for this Krishna slew Sisup&la, Raja of Ohhedi, for presuming to interfere with 
the sacrifice. The success of the inauguration of the new rdj induced Duryo- 
dhana to plan fresh schemes whereby he might dispossess the Pandavas. For 
this purpose he induced his father to invite the Pandavas to Hastinapur, and 
there inveigled them into a gambling match with his uncle Sakuni. In the 
game Yudhishthira lost his'kingdom, his brethren, himself, and finally his wife 
Draupadi. k terrible scene then ensued. Draupadi was insulted by Duryodhana, 
and at length released by his father, who arranged that there should be another 
game, at which whoever lost should give up his r&j and depart into exile for 
twelve years in a jungle^ and one year in a city in disguise., If discoverec^dur¬ 
ing the year they lived in disguise they were again to go through their exile. 
The Pandavas again lost the game, and leaving their mother Kunti under the 
care of Vidnra, set out into exile. 

For twelve years they wandered through the forest with Draupadi,^ occa- 

Exile of the P&ndavas. visiting holy places and living on the game 

they shot on the way. Arjuna visited the Himalayas, 


^ These sacrifices, as observed hj Mr, Wheeler, underwent several modifications. The original 
type, or the coronation banquet, was subsequently converted into sacrificial sessions of a purely 
religious character; then came the Buddhists, who substituted ower ofEerings for animals; and 
finally the homa (clarified butter), and pdijasa (rice and milk) came in with the Brahmanical 
revival in the ninth century. s « Brahmans and &hatriyas, and all the respectable 
Vaisyas and Sndraa. ” 3 The argha is an offering of flowers, milk or honey still made to idols, 

or a Brahman, or a bridegroom on his wedding day, ^ 4 Draupadi bore five sons, one to each of 

the Pandavas : the ‘son of Yudhishthira was Prativindhya ; of Bhimasena was Srutasoma ; of 
Arjuna, Srotakirtti; Nakula begot Satanika; and Sahadeva, Srutafcarman. In his notes on the 
history of Kaahir ir (As. Res. XV., II.) Prof. Wilson alludes to the traditions which make Kashmir 
the native seat of the Pandavas. Besides the history of Kashmir, which positively asserts that 62 
kings of the Kaurava family ruled there, Wilford shows, from Hindu authorities, that the city of 
the Pandavas was in the valley ; and even the Mahabharata makes “ the holy mountain of Himavaf' 
the birthplace of the five sons of Panda, 
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wterej by propitiating Siva, he became possessed pf powerful weapons. Whilst 
in the jungles the Pandavas heard that the Kauravas had been captured by the 
Gandharvas of the hills, and returning good for evil rescued them from their 
enemies. This was not the only adventure that befel them, for the Il4ja of 
Sindhu, passing by the hermitage of the Pandavas during their absence, saw 
Draupadi, and falling in love with her, carried her off, when she was with 
diiEculty rescued by Yudhishthira. For the year of exile in disguise the Pdn- 
davas chose the city of BAja Yir4ta (Matsya), and entered into his service 
under assumed names. They remained there for the year, and defeated an attack 
of the Kaurayas and the Raja of Trigarta (Hill State oJ^ Kotoch). The Pan- 
davas then disclosed their real origin and made an alliance with the Raja, con¬ 
firmed by the marriage of his daughter Uttara with Abhimanyu, the son of 
Aijnna by Subhadra, At a council held immediately after the marriage feast, 
it was resolved to send an embassy to flastindpur to demand the restoration of 
Indra-prastha. Drupada despatched his family priest on behalf of the Pan¬ 
davas, and Dhritarashtra and Bhishma lent a favourable ear to their application; 
but Karna^ and Duryodhana were intractable, urging that they had discovered 
the Pandavas before the expiration of the thirteenth year. Sanjaya, the chario¬ 
teer of the Maharaja, was, however, despatched to the Pandavas, but the 
negotiations ended in disappointment, nor did Kidshna fare better in his efforts 
at mediation. 


War was resolved on by both sides, forces were collected, and every prepa¬ 
ration made. Both Kauravas and Pdndavas marched 
to the plain of Kurakshetra near Panipat, and there 
intrenched themselves. Bhishma was appointed generalissimo of the Kauravas, 
and Dhrishtadyumna, son of Raja Drupada, filled the same office on the side 
of the Pandavas. Every precaution was observed. A lake lay between the Pan¬ 
davas and their enemies, on one side was the Saraswati river, and on the other 
a deep trench was dug, while sentries were posted, and signs and passwords w’-ere 
appointed by which they might recognize their own people. A challenge^ 
was then sent by Duryodhana to the Pandavas, filled with the most insulting 
references to the events that had taken place, and this was replied to by Arjuna. 
The next step was the formation of a code of rules by the commanders of each 
army for ameliorating the horrors of war, which, however disregarded during 
the war in^ individual instances, were generally adhered to.^ 

^ Kama owed Arjtma a gmdge on account of Draupadi’s objecting to hia candidature at her 
swayamvara because of his suspicious parentage. ® The herald charged with the message recapi¬ 
tulates all the wrongs the FHudaras had suffered at the hands of their cousins, and dares them to 


take revenge; in fact the harangue is something of the nature of the speeches Kenimore Cooper 
puts in the mouths of his American Indian heroes. ® These' Geneva’ rules deserve reproduction. 
They are— (I) We agree not to make war by stratagem or treachery. (2) When fighting we will 
fight to death, but when we leave off we may visit each other, hold conference together, or mess 
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The battle opened with the usnal shouting and clangonr of drums and conch 
shells, and lasted for eighteen days^ The Pdndava 

The battle. commander remained to the last, but on the tenth day 

the Eauravas lost Bhishma, slain by Arjnna. BMshma was succeeded by Drona 
for fire days; on his death Kama assumed the command for two days only, 
when he also was slain. S4Iya was the Kaurava commander on the last day. 
The narrative of the battle during the first ten days is little more than a des¬ 
cription of a succession of charges, and the conversations of the principal actors 
on the day’s events. On the twelfth day some curious tactics were displayed. 
The Kauravas were drawn up as a spider’s web and entirely surrounded their 
enemies until relieved by Abhimanyu, who charged them repeatedly, and while 
doincT so lost his life. The battle was then renewed by torchlight, and on the 

o 

fourteeGth day Drona fell at tlie hands of Drishtadyumna. The principal 
events of the two days daring which Kama commanded are the fight between 
Ehima and Duhsasana, when Bhima fulfilled his tow of drinking the blood of 
Duhsdsana, on account of an insult offered by him to Draupadi; and the fight 
between Arjuna and Kama, in which the latter was slain. Salya, Raja of 
Madra, who commanded on the last day, was slain by Yudhishthira, and 
but three warriors were left to the Kauravas. On seeing this, Duryodhana 
concealed himself amid the bulrushes in the lake, but was discovered and 
compelled to fight .with Bhima. Both were wounded in the encounter, and 
the conflict ceased. The Pandavas then proceeded to plunder the camp of 
the Kauravas, but during their absence Aswatthama, the son of Drona, 
one of the surviving Kaurava warriors, entered the Pandava camp and slew 
not only their general Drishtadyumna, but also the five sons of Draupadi. 
Duryodhana died of his wounds on the field. The next scene represents the 
reconciliation of the Pandavas with Dhritarashtra, the visit of the wives 
and families of the deceased warriors to the field of battle, and the cremation 
ceremonies. 


After the funeral ceremonies were completed, Yudhishthira proceeded to 
Installation of Yud- Hastinapur, where he was installed as Raja, under Dhri- 
hthira.. tar^shtra, and attempted the celebration of the great 


together. (S) We will spare all dmmmers, charioteers, those that run away and those that lay 
down their arms. ( 4 ) Horsemen alone shall fight with horsemen, elephant riders with the same 
class, footmen with footmen, and those in chariots with warriors in chariots. (5) When warriors 
are only abusing each other they shall not also use arms. (6) No man shall take up arms against 
another without giring him warning. ( 7 ) When two combatants are engaged together, no third 
person shall interfere. These unique rules need no comment, and even here the chronicler is 
forced to say very often ‘Hhey fought Tfairly for an hour or two, and then like drunken A suras, 
they forgot all the laws of fair fighting, and fell to in great confusion.*^ 

^Before commencing, Yudhishthira piously asked permission of his preceptors Bhishma and 
Drona to attack them. 
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a^immedha or horse-sacrifice.^ Arjuna led the army which followed the horse 
with many adventures for one year^ and returned successfully to Hastin&pur, 
where the great sacrifice was made with homa of curds, milk and clarified but¬ 
ter. For some time after this all lived in peace, until Dhritar^shtra, mindfiil 
of the death of his sons at the hands of Bhfma, determined to separate from 
the Pahdavas, and with his family retired to the jungles on the banks of the 
Ganges, where they all perished in a jungle fire. From Dwdrka, too, news 
came of the death of Krishna and Bfilarama, and the destruction of the city by 
a cyclone. Oppressed by these disasters, the Pandavas resolved to abandon 
worldly affairs, and gave the r&j of Hastindpur to Parikshit, the son of Abhi- 
manyu by Uttara, and grandson of Aijun, and the rdj of Indra-prastha to 
Yuyutsu, the only surviving son of Dhritardshtra- Then, assuming the garb of 
devotees, they passed forth from the city towards the rising sun, and reached 
the Him41aYa mountains, where they died- 

The preceding story gives us the history of the fortunes of the first great 
outpost of the Aryan immigrants after they passed 
State of society. Saraswati to Brahmarshi-desa, or the land of the 

Eishis or Sages. It also marks the commencement of the Brahmanical period, 
when the Brahmans first began to assume the exclusive direction of religi¬ 
ous ceremonies, and the permanent distinctions of caste began to be established. 
The Puranas make mention of Brahmans being descended from several of the 
ancestors of the Pandavas; of others it is said that they were progenitors of 


^ The aswamedha seems to hare been of a more important character than the rajasHt/a, In 
the former the mere proposal to sacrifice carries with it the idea of universal sovereignty, while 
the latter seems to consist for the most part of the mere inauguration ceremonies of a new 
State. In the aswamedha^ a horse was taken of a black colour or * of a pure white colour like the 
moon, with a yellow tail and a black ear,’ and was allowed to run loose wherever he willed for 
the space of one year. The Kaja and his army followed the horse into every country, and 
wherever it went the Rajas were obliged either to fight or submit. At the expiration of the 
year, if always victorious, the Raja and his army, accompanied by the other Rdjas whom he had 
subdued, returned to his city, where a grand sacrifice was made, at which the horse was killed and 
eaten by the guests. Before the sacrifice the principal actor and his wife bathed, and then the 
ground was measured off by the Raja and ploughed by him, while the Rani sowed a portion of each 
kind of seed, and the Brahmans and women prayed. The ground was then paved with golden 
bricks, and eight pillars and a canopy were erected of the same material. Then eight large pits 
were dug and eight ladles made for the homa of curds, milk and clarified butter, in which skins 
stuffed with every edible vegetable were placed. Water was brought from the Ganges by the 
principal guests and their wives, on whom the Rdja in return bestowed garlands of jewels, and gave 
them betel-nut to cat, and at last a fire was lighted in each pit, and the various ingredients for the 
homa were presented to it. The R4ja was then bathed in the Ganges water as well as the horse; 
the horse was then decapitated and opened for the discovery of omen^, after which portions of 
his flesh were added to the homa^ and the remainder was distributed among the guests. The 
assembly closed with the ceremony of bathing the Raja and his wife with Ganges water by the 
assembled guests and their wives. 
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representatires of the four castes. The sage Vydsa himself, the compiler of 
the Vedas and the Mahdbharata, was the reputed father of the Kshatriya Panda- 
vas. All through the Vaidik records the Brahman is held to be inferior to the 
Eshatriya, and even here we see it in the treatment Brona received at the 
hands of Drupada. At the same time the gradual reversal of the position of 
the two classes may be traced, and the gradual submission of brute force to 
intellect. The legends also show the processes of early colonization. When the 
settlement at Hastinapur became overpopulated, a colony was formed on the 
Jumna, whose first care was to burn down the forest and drive out the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes known as Nagas, Daityas, Asuras and Bhils. The conquerors fre¬ 
quently took to themselves wives from these peoples, or were adopted into their 
families. The form of government was a patriarchal despotism,, the connect¬ 
ing link between the family rule of the Vaidik age and the monarchical insti¬ 
tutions of later times. Submission to the head of the family and the precep¬ 
tor was regarded as a sacred duty. Polyandry^ was practised, as well as the 
custom still existing among semi-aboriginal tribes such as Jdts, Giijars, Ahirs, 
Pasis, Ohamars, &c., of marrying the widow of a deceased kinsman. The 
only instance of saiiy or the burning of wives with their deceased husbands, 
is clearly a modern interpolation. Hunting and athletic sports were the 
principal amusements, while all engaged in agriculture, the chief himself marking 
its dignity by ploughing the ground with a golden plough at the great sacrifice. 
Cattle, too-, formed a great portion of their wealth, and every third year there 
was an expedition to the foreists to brand all the calves that had been born. 
The weapons in use were the sling, lasso, spear, club, bow and sword. Horse¬ 
manship was considered an accomplishment, and driving the chariot of the 
EAja was an office of high rank, and only held by a confidential servant. The 
uprohit and the charioteer frequently appear as the advisers, ministers and 
ambassadors of the Raja. The women of the family showed themselves in public, 
and were present at the great feasts, where wine and flesh were freely partaken 
of. At the swayarmara^ women were allowed to choose their husbands amono* the 
suitors, and even where given away as a prize to the victor in the ’tournament, 
had a right to exclude an unwelcome suitor from the trial. They also presided 
over the distribution of food and all the household arrangements, but even here 
the mother-in-law was the head of the spindle-side.^ The most popular vice 
of the ELshatriyas was gambling, while the aboriginal tribes seem to have been 
addicted to drunkenness. Altogether the picture still presented to us is that 

^ At the same time Panda had two wives and Dhritarashtra had only one. . » Witness 
the story of the mother of the E4ja of Badrarati, who, when invited to accompany her son to the 
aswamedha, replied I will never quit this house; for if I stir, all the goods and chattels here 
will be nsed up. My maids and servants will be every day plundering milk and grain and 
butter, so that when I return half my property will be wasted or stolen.” 
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of a family of fair-complexioned immigrants, with their dependants and fol¬ 
lowers, settling down in a land clothed with forest and inhabited by dark- 
skinned wandering tribes. Their chief wealth lay in their cattle, but they 
brought with them also the arts of agriculture. Increasing numbers and a 
settled life carried with them new wants and modified the form of government. 
Each colony from the parent stock in course of time assumed independence, and 
became mindful of its own interests alone. Hence numerous petty states arose, 
which, iu the natural course of events, sought each to aggrandise itself at the 
expense of the others, until one became paramount; and, whilst permitting a 
certain amount of independence, assumed a general control. Instead of the 
great council, where all Brahmans and Kshatriyas and even respectable Vaisyas 
and Sudras were present and gave their opinions, the power gradually cen¬ 
tred in the Raja alone, who was assisted by a minister and a commander of the 
forces. When the numbers were small, every one who might be called upon 
to assist in the defence of the State had a voice in its deliberations; with increas¬ 
ing civilisation the privilege became confined to the Brahmans and the Kshat¬ 
riyas, until the former became supreme as the spiritual counsellors and trusted 
advisers of the king.^ 

The Vishnu Purana continues the history given in the Mahabh&rata, and 


Subsequent history of 
Hastinapur. 


from it we learn that Parikshit had four sons, Jana- 
mejaya, Srutasena, Ugrasenaand Bhimasena. From 


Janamejaya came Satanika, whose son was Aswamedhadatta or ‘ha who was 


given by reason of a horse-sacrifice.’ To him succeeded Adhisima Krishna, 
whose son was named Mchakrn. In his reign the capital was transferred from 
Hastin4pur to Kaus4mbi, in consequence of the former city having been swept 
away by the Granges.® After him came twenty-one princes, ending with 
Kshemaka, . Giving a reign of 18 years each to these princes, their dynasty 
would end in the tenth century before Christ. 


Ko traces of the ancient Indraprastha now remain, with, perhaps, the 
Sabseqnent histoty of exception of the Nigambodh Gh&t immediately outside 
Indraprastha. northern wall of the city of Shdhjahfinabad. This is 

celebrated as the place where Yadhishthira daused the eight pits to be dug for 
the reception of the homa at his great horse-sacrifice.® The site of the ancient 
cily is traditionally connected with the space between the kotila of Firiiz pba~h 
and the tomb of Humayun, within which lies the fort of Indarpat or Purdna 
Kila. The old be d of the Jumna, lying one mile to the westward of its present 

11 can merely give a most meagre outline of the story contained in this wonderful poem, 
bat feel conTmeed that in the apparently most puerile and absurd of its legends there must 
be some germ of fact, which a careful study of the poem as a whole, and the different works 
beanng upon it, woidd discover, and afford materials fora gennine ‘History of India’ during 
the Hindu period. > Kausimbi has been identified with Kosim on the Jumna, near A llahabad. 

See the volume relating to the Allahabad Division. s Wheeler’s History, I., 428. 
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coursej is easily traced beneatli the walls of the old The Eajavali and 

Bhagarata Puraaa make the Indraprastha line of princes continue in the family 
of Arjuna. Kshemaka of Hastinapur was deposed by his minister Visarwa, a 
contemporary of Sisunaga of Magadha. Taking the birth of Parikshit in 
1430 B.O., and his accession to the throne in 1400 B.O., and giving 18 years 
each to the reigns of the thirty princes of his line, this would bring the revo¬ 
lution of Visarwa to 860 B.O. Again, adding the reigns.of the ISTandas (100 
years) and those of the Saisnnagas (362.years) to the date of the accession of 
Chandragupta (315 B,C.), we have the date 777 B.O., or a difference of 
about 89 years, which, in this arbitrary mode of calculating the duration of 
reigns, is not to be considered conclusive of the existence of any substantial 
error. Visarwa was succeeded by thirteen other princes of the same family, 
ending with Madpal, who was slain by his Rajput minister Mah4r6J or Mah- 
raje, of the Gaatam clan, 

Mahraje, who is probably the Maharaje of Firishta, was followed by four¬ 
teen princes of the same family, ending with Antinai, 
Other dynasties. resigned his kingdom to his minister, the founder 

of the Mayura dynasty. ^ The last of these princes, R4j4p41a, is said to have 
been attacked and killed by the Raja of Kumaon, called S4k4ditya or ^ lord 
of the S4kas,’ Colonel Tod states that R4jap41a invaded Kumaon and was 
killed by Sakwanti, who seized on Indraprastha, whence he was expelled by 
Vikrani4ditya. Regarding the identity of this Vikram4ditya, the authorities 
are conflicting. ^^The Hindu accounts of Vikramdditya are not to be found 
in the regular Paur4nik histories, but only in separate legends, such as the 
Vikrama-charitra and others meutioued by Wilford, ® all teeming with 
c<mftision 5 contradictions and absurdities in an unusual degree. The genealo¬ 
gical tables of the Solar and the Lunar lines contain no such name; neither does 
it occur ^ among the few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria and 
Rome, in the authors of the west.” It has even been hinted that the name 
of Yikramaditya and the Baetrian Greek Eukratides bear a close resem¬ 
blance both in sound and4n signification; while the epoch and the scene of 
their martial exploits are nearly identical.” Following up this train of 
reasoning, General Cunningham has identified the Vikramaditya of 57 B.C. 
with the Hima Kadphises of the coins, an Indo-Scythian prince. 


1 Arcb, Rep. L, 136. BetiU is now beyond ttie limits of these Provinces, and its history 
can only be very briefly given here, and only so far as it illustrates the local history of the 
DuSh. Mr. Beglar’s survey of the antiq^uities of Dehli and its environs will be found in Arch. 
Bep- Vol. IV. ® Colonel Tod's list, Ward's list (I,, 24), and General Cunningham's list 
(J. A.S. Ben. Vn,) of this dynasty are given in Prinsep's Essays, II,, 239. Tietfenthaler 
('Bernoulli, I., 152) continues the list through Vikramaditya's descendants, through the Bais 
Baja Tilokchand and a Bengal dynasty, to the dynasty founded by the lord of Badordes, who 
was succeeded hy the Ckauh^ns, I As, Bes. IX,, U7, f Prinsep, L, 187 5 11., 249,260. 
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With the advent of the Sakas the name of Dilli first appears, whichj accord¬ 
ing to one tradition, was given to it by a Edja Dilli or 
Dhilu, its founder^ Firishta adopts this account, and 
makes Raja Dhilu reign for some time and succumb to the arms of Raja Phor or 
Poms of Kumaon, who is identified by General Cunningham with the S^kdditya 
of the Edjavali. The overthrow of the Sakas is commonly attributed to the- 
Vikramaditya, who assumed the title of S4k4ri, and established the era dating 
from 57 B.6., which is still in common use throughout Northern Hindustan, 
It is, however, more probable that the defeat of the S4ka conqueror of Dilli should 
be placed in 78 A.D., the initial date of the S4ke-era of Saliv4haua, and the 
foundation by Raja Dhilu in 57 B.O., who was displaced immediately after 
by an Indo-Scythian prince. Tradition declares that Dehli was deserted from 
the time of its conquest by Tikramaditya to its being rebuilt by Anang Pal, 
the first Tomar prince. The existence of the iron pillar set up by a Raja 
Dhava during the fourth century, and, if correct, the identification of the 
Daidala and Indabara of Ptolemy with Dehli and Indarpat, would, however, 
at least show that it was inhabited during this period.^ 

Some slight light is thrown on the early history of the Upper Duab from 

the chronicles of the Buddhist rulers and travellers. 

Buddhist chronicles. . . . ^ . xx i i- 

Amongst the ancient remains still existing ac Dehli are 

two stone pillars, bearing the edicts of the great king Asoka. One of these w-as 

brought'^ by Firuz Shah Tughlak from a place called Topur, Tobra, Tamera or 

Nahera, on the banks of the Jumna, in the district of S41aura, not far from Khizra- 

bad, which is at the foot of the mountains, ninety kos from Dehli” in the Saha- 

runpur District. The second pillar, recently restored and standing near Hindu 

Eao’s house, was brought by the same ruler from Meerut. Both of them contain 

inscriptions in the Pali language, written by order of Asoka or Priyadarsin, who 

reigned in Magadha or Behar from 263 B.O. to 223 B.C. Similar inscriptions 

are found on the Allahabad stone pillar (Za^), and on the rocks at Girnar in K4thi- 

w4r; at Kapurdigiri near Pesh4war; at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kalsi on the 

Jumna, in the Dehra Dun, a short distance noifth of Khizrabad. These are 


1 See on this point Arch, Rep. I, 140. Tieffenthaler (’Bernoulli, I., 126) has the same 
story, but gives the name Rasen. ^ Prinsep has translated this inscription (Ess. I,, 320). It 
records the erection of the pillar in commemoration of the victorious prowess of Dhava, who 
seems to have deceased prior to its completion. Dhava’s forces subdued the Vahlikas on the 
Sindfau, so that even at the time of the inscription, his army " and defence on the south of the 
river are sacredly respected by them.’' Though it is not necessary that Dehli must have been 
either the original site of the pillar, or, if it were erected there, that Dhava had his residence in 
Dehli, yet its presence shows that there must have been some inhabitants in the placet Mr. 
Prinsep connects the Vahlikas here mentioned with the Bactrian Greeks of Baikh, who receded 
before the Scythians to the south of the Paropamisan range. ^InA. H. 762 to 790* 
Prinsep, Ess, I,, 324 j A. H., 757, or A. D. 1356 j Cunningham, Arch. Rep. L, 161. 
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undoubtedly authentic records showing the supremacy of the Buddhist 
sovereign of Magadha all over Hindustan, from Orissa to Peshawar, Local tradi¬ 
tion makes the K41si stone the boundary between the Himas on the north and the 
Emperors of Hindustan on the south. The subject of the extent and character 
of Asoka’s rule will be more fully considered under the notice of Allahabad. 
Fa Hian, the Chinese Buddhist traveller^ who visited India from 399 to 
* ^ ^ , 413 A-O., does not mention any place between Muttra 

The Chinese pOgnms. Taxila. Hwen Thsang, however, in 634 A.D., 

passed through Sthaneswara (Thanesar) on his way from Muttra to Sriighna, 
and may have passed close to Dehli if proceeding by the direct road along the 
Jiimna or by Meerut, which, owing to its being a station of one of Asoka’s 
pillars, must have been of some interest to a Buddhist. Neither of these places are 
noticed by him, a fact which would, at all events, show their small importance in 
the middle of the seventh century. At the time of his visit to Thanesar, that city 
was the capital of a kingdom tributary to Harsha* Vardhana of Kanauj, bounded 
on the north by the .principality of Srughna; on the east by the Ganges, which 
separated it from Mandawar in the Bijnor District ; on the west by the Satlaj 
river ; and on the south by an irregular line drawn from near Pakpatan on the 
Satlaj, by Bhatner and Narnol to Andpshahr on the Ganges. ^ It therefore 
included the southern portion of the Muzaffarnagar District, the entire district 
of Meerut,-' and. the northern half of Bulandshahr. At the time of his visit, 
Hwen Thsang found only three Buddhist monasteries in Thanesar, while the 
Brahmanical temples numbered one hundred. 

Hwen Thsang proceeded from Thanesar by the Gokantha monastery to 
^ ^ Srughna,® the capital of the kingdom of the same name, 

SmguDft. * 

which was bounded on the north by the, mountains ; 
on the east by the Q-anges ; on the south by an irregular line passing through 
Muzaffarnagar; while the Jumna flowed through the middle of it. The 
capital has been identified by General Cunningham with the village of Sugh, 
situated in a bend of the old bed of the Jumna, which surrounds it on three 
sides, ^ bn the old road from Jagadri to Saharanpnr, close to a bungalow 
belonging to fhe Western Jumua Canal. This agrees with the pilgrim’s account, 
who iflaces it on the west bank of the Jumna. The greater part was then in 
ruins, but the foundations still remained, and showed the circumference of the city 
to have been something more than three miles. It possessed fine monasteries, 
containing one thousand monks, undone hundred Brahmanical temples, besides 
numerous stupas or topes containing relics of Buddha and other holy men. 
The site would appear to have been known as Mandal, from the adjoining 
village of Mandalpur, as early as the reign of Ffruz Tughlak. 

^ Translated by the Kev* S. Beal; XiOnd,, 1869. ** See Cunniegham^s Anc. Geogli ^ 829 $ 

Xlep. IL, 221. ^ Arch, Rep, II., 226. 
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In 1834j Captain Oautley coramnnieatefl^ the discovery of an old town while 
clearing out the canal bed south of the Belka falls, 
Old town near Bahat. Bahat or Behat, in the Sahdranpur District. The 

site was found io be seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, 
and twenty-five feet below that of the modern town near it. Coins and * other 
remains were discovered in the shingle laid bare by the action, of the canal 
water. The coins were numerous, and some of them were of Indo-Scythic origin, 
containing inscriptions in Arian or Bactro-Pali, of Semitic origin, also transli^ 
terated into Indian Pali of a type little subsequent to the characters on Asoka’s 
pillars. The remains, on the whole, stamp the place as decidedly Buddhist, but 
it would be hazardous to attribute to them any greater antiquity than the 
early part of the Christian era.” The discovery is further useful in showing 
the existence of towns boasting a considerable degree of civilization at this 
early period, in what may be called the wilder parts of the Upper Dudb. The 
soil on the site contained numerous specimens of pottery; bricks of a largo 
size and an unusual shape appearing as if they had been made to suit the circu¬ 
lar form of wells; pieces of the slag of iron, smelting furnaces, arrow-heads, 
ornaments and beads. The extent of the deposit, too, would seem to denote a 
town of considerable extent; and without accepting Bahat either as the centre 
or positive capital of the kingdom® for whose currency the coins discovered 
tliere ^^were designed to provide, its boundaries might be conjectured as extend¬ 
ing down the Duab below Hastinapur, and westward beyond the latter river 
to some distance along the foot of the Himalayas into the Panjab.” 

Eeturning to the chronicles of Dehli, w’e find it universally acknowledged 
by all authorities that Dehli owes its re-existence as a 
capital city to Anang Pal, the first prince of tho 
Tomar dynasty.^ This event took place, according to tradition, in 736 A.D,, 
and, on independent evidence, Grcneral Ounningham considers this date as 


Tomars. 


1J. A. S,, Ben., (Jan. 1834^ ; Prinsep’s Ess. Vol. T., 73, 76, 112, 200. ®Mr. Thomas^ 
Prinsep’s Ess. I., 204. ^ Chand Bardai, tlie celebrated bard, xeconnts the founding of Ileiili 

by Anang Pal, who, guided by a happy omen, struck an iron column so deeply into the ground 
that its point entered the head of Seshn%, the king of the Hagas or Indo-Scythians* Upon the 
stability of this pillar was to rest the fortunes of the Tomar dynasty; yet, deceived by Takshak, 
the brother of Seshnag, Anang Pdl was weak enough to allow it to be moved. Anang Pdl then 
sought counsel of the sage Vyasa, who related to him the fortunes of his house. (J. A. S., Ben., 
J^XXVn, 119: XXXVIII, 1, 145, 161). May not this legend have a foundation in fact, that 
the Indo-Scythian rulers of the north had still considerable influence so far south as Dehli, and 
were able to impede the colonizing projects of the Tomar prince. Kumaoti traditions place 
the Katyuras about this period, whose connection with the Kators of Chitrdl and tho ludo- 
Scythian princes of Babul will be noticed in the volume devoted to the Hill Districts. I will 
only remark here that it is a curious coincidence that Vasudeva, the successor of Kanishka and 
Huvishka, the Indo-Scythian rulers of Kashmir, bears the same name as the eponymous founder 
of the Katyura line in Kumaon, known there as Basdeo. 
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being established on grounds that are more than usually firm for early Indian 
history,” It is probable also that shortly afterwards the Tomars transferred 
their capital to Kanauj, which, owing to the pressure of the Musalmans, they 
abandoned for Bari in Oudh(1021 to 1051 A. D.) ; and subsequently, under 
Anang Pal the Second, returned to Dehli in 1052 A. D., where he buQt 
Lalkot or the red fort near the Kutb Min4r. Tradition ascribes the building 
of Taragarh near Ajmer, Indragarh, Tejora between Gtirgaon and Alwar, 
Achhnera between Bharatpur (Bhurtpoor) and Agra, and Sirsa, to the sons 
of Anang P^l, which would show that his dominions extended from H4nsi on 
the north to Agra on the south, and from Ajmer on the west to the Ganges 
on the east,—the entire tract beyond the Ganges being at this time held by the 
Katehriya Rajputs. Anang Pal II. was succeeded by three other princes of 
the same family, the last of whom, Anang Pdl III., was conquered by the 0hauh4n 
Prince, Bisal De or Visala Deva. 

The conquest of Dehli by the Chauhdns under Visala Deva took place 
about 1151 A.D. The Firuz Shah pillar, or golden 
* already mentioned as containing the edicts of Asoka, 

has an inscription of this prince, which has been translated by Mr. Oolobrooke,^ 
This was written in 1164 A.D., to commemorate the fortunate Visala Deva, 
the son of Vella Deva, R&ja of Sdkambhari, who had reduced under his sway 
the entire country from the Vindhya to the Him&dri. In this inscription he 
urges ou his descendants not to permit their minds to be void of exertion to 
subdue the remainder.” The conquei’or appears, however, to have loft Anang 
Pdl in possession of a portion of the Dehli territory. Someswara, son of Visala, 
received in marriage the daughter of Anang Pdl. The issue of this union was 
the famous Prithivi of Prithir^ij, also known as Rai Pithaura. 

, Prithir^j was adopted by Anang Pal in 1169 A.D., and succeeded him in 
Prithiraj the following year as king of Dehli, where ho reign¬ 

ed for 22 years. For his history we have fortunately 
the voluminous poem by Chand, known as the Prithvi Rdj Rdosa already alluded 
to. It is divided into several books* Mr. Beames has translated a portion 
relating to the seizure of Padm&vati in the fort of Samud Sikhar by Prithi]r4j, 
and the fight between him and Shihab-ud-din, and the entire work is now being 
printed. The Chaudel-Ohauhan war has been mentioned under the notice of 
Mahoba,^ and the chapter on Kanauj will be found under Kanauj* Dehli was 
captured by the Musalmdns in 1193 A.D., and with this date commences the 
Musahn&n occupation of Eastern India; and as it is not my purpose to trespass 
upon the work so well done by Elphinstone and others, this sketch of the early 
history of the districts of the Upper Du4b will close here where the Musalmdn 
historian Firishta and his editors commence their histories. I will merely add 
1 Prinsep’s Essays by Thomas I., 325 ; As. Bes,, VUI, 130. Gazetteer, 1,626. " 
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what I have been able to glean from local traditions, and leave the general his¬ 
tory np to the eighteenth ctentuiy to be gathered from the pages of Mphinstone 
and Elliot. 

CJonnected with the Muhammadan invasion of India^ there is no one of 
whom more wild legends are recorded than Sipah SdMr 
silar Masa^d. Masaud, the prince of martyrs. He is the popular 

hero of the Musalman romances, occupying in them the position of the Pandava 
Aijuna in the Hindu poems. S41^r Masaud was the son of Saldr S4hu,^ brother 
of Mahmud, and was born in Ajmer^ in 1014 A.D., while his father was living 
there. When he was only twelve years of age he led an expedition against 
Eaw&l, in which he was successfnl. Throughout his life he acted on the princi¬ 
ple that « no faith should be kept with unbelievers.’" When Mahmiid permitted 
the ransom of the idol of Somn&th, though the money was paid by the Hindus, 
the youthful fanatic persuaded Mahmud to break his word, and broke the idol into 
piec^. To such a degree was his influence felt, that several of the old servants 
of Mahmud retired from the court in disgust, so that Mahmud was reluctantly 
obliged to exile his favourite by sending him on an expedition to Hindustan. 
Masaud’s force captured Multan, where he remained during the rains, and then 
advanced to Ajudhiya. Delighted with the climate and the sport, he remained 
there until the end of the following rains, and then proceeded to Dehli. Here 
he was reduced to great straits in his-contest with Rdja Mahipdl, hut was 
relieved by the unexpected arrival of reinforcements from Grhazni, by whose 
aid he entirely defeated the Hindus. Leaving a garrison in Dehli, Sal4r Masaud 
proceeded' to Meerut, where the princes of that place acknowledged his supre¬ 
macy, and received again their possessions as tributaries of the Musalm&ns. 
Rai Ajip&l of Kanauj in the same manner is said to have done homage to the 
Musalman leader. From Kanauj he made a ten days’ march to Satrafch,^ which 
is described as lying in the centre of India; “ it had, moreover, good hunting 
grounds, and was a sacred shrine of the Hindus.’^ Hence he made expeditions 
to Benares, Muttra and Gopamau, and eventually ^ suffered martyrdom ’ at 
the hands of the Hindus at Bahraich in 1033 A.D. Within the next three cen- 
turi^ the tomb of this warrior had become a place of pilgrimage, as we read 
of Saltan Muhammad-bin-Tughlik proceeding to Bahraich to make offerings at 
the shrine in 1343 A.D., so that there may be some foundation in fact for the 
popular legends regarding this pioneer of Muhammadan conquest in Eastern 
India. 

1 It may well be doubted whether he ever existed, or, if so much must bo conceded, whether his 
exploits are founded on historical facts. In the Mir-dt-UMasUdi, which gives an account of his life, 
facts and fiction are strangely combined, and the great actions of other men are unscrupulously 
appropriated to the hero of the tale (Dowaon's Elliott, II., 614). s Sunday, 2lst ShabUn, 405 
A.H. 3 Identified by General Cunningham with Bes^kh, a name of Sahet or Ajudhiya, 
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Some further information regarding the distribution of power amongst the 

Hindu inhabitants of the Upper Duab during the Musa]- 
Local tradition. , . i i ^ i . 

man oceupation may be gathered irom local traditions. 

In the three upper districts of the Duab, Pundirs, Gautams, Qaurs, Gahlots 
and Tagas were amongst the earliest inhabitants : subsequently, large immigra¬ 
tions of Juts and Gujars took place from the west. The Tagas received their 
lands for the aid rendered by them to Raja Janamejaya in his great snake sacri¬ 
fice. Here again we have local confirmation of the contests between the Aryan 
colonists and the Indo-Scythie tribes. Raja Ahibaran ('the snake coloured) 
founded Baran in the Bulandshahr District His dynasty was succeeded by 
that of the Dors, who, under their leader Hardatta, occupied the Duab from Kol 
to Meerut, where he constructed forts to guard the boundaries of his territory. 
Tlie Dors were followed by the Mewatis, and they again by the Bargiijars in the 
southern districts, and these latter now form the characteristic element amongst 
the Rajput population of Bulandshahr. The Dors fell with the advent of the 
Mnsalmans and the pressure of immigrant races from the west. In the Aligarh 
District they have been replaced by Chauhan^, Pundirs, Jadons and Porachs. 
It would be useless repetition to give any further details here, as they belong 
properly to the local history of each district. 

From the Jesuit traveller Tieffenfhaler we learn that in the middle of the 


Tlie Upper Dnib in century the Subah of Dehli contained the Sirkars 

eighteenth centary. Dehli, Budaon, Sambhal, Kumaon, Saharanpur, 

Rewari, Sarhind and Hissar Firoza. In the Sirkar of Dehli were Baran with 


a brick fortress, Bhagpath (Bagpat) situated between two rivers, Baruauva 
^Barndwa), Pouth (Piith), Dancor (Dankaiir), Schacarpour (iShxkarpur), 
TandaBhagban (Tanda), Tilbegampour (Tllbegampur), Zaharsa (Jharcha) with 
a brick fort, Djevar (Jewar), Zazbana (Jhaiijh4na), Djelalabad (Jalalabad) 
lying between two rivers, Djelalpour Serot (Jalalpur Sarwat) between two 
rivers, Dassna (l)4sna), Dadaritaha (Dadri), Sikandarabad, Sarava (Sar4wa) 
with a brick fort, Gharmuctessor (Garhmuktesar) with a fort built of bricks, 
Cot4na (Kut4na), Candela (KAndhIa), Cassna (Kasna), Karkhad (Karkho- 
da^, Kikar Khem (Kankar khera), Louni (»Loni) with a brick fort, Merath 
(Meerut) with a fort constructed of the same material, Haschtnapour (Has- 
tinapur), and Hapour (Hapur). la the list under Sirk4r Sah4ranpur, the 
names of the parganahs are alone given, and these are identified in the 


district notice. Passing from the country to the people, I shall now give 
a sketch of the history of the Upper Duab during the decline and fall 
of the Mughal Empire, and will thus show the predisposing influences which 
led to the intrusion of a foreign power into the heart of India, as well as 
give the general history necessaiy to understand the local annals of each 
district. 
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The decline of the Mughal Empire may be said to commence Iroin the 
death of Anrangzeb, for, though the seeds of dissolution 
_ Decline of thoMnghals. during his reign, the plants had not yet 

appealed, and the fruit was not gathered for some half a century afterwards.^ 
It was during this period that the British merchants commenced the formation 
of their settlements in Bengal; the Persian trader, Saadat Khan, founded the 
hereditary vazirship of Oudh ; the Sayyids of Bdrha in the MuzatFarnaga.r Dis¬ 
trict came into prominent notice ; the Bangash family obtained possession ol 
Farukhabad ; the Marhattas of the Dakhin began to interfere .in the 
affairs of Hindustan ; and the Eohillas and other adventurers flourished and 
fell. Anrangzeb died at Afamadnagar in February, 1707, wdthout making any 
provision for'a successor; and, perhaps animated by his example, his sons at 
once commenced to fight amongst themselves for the possession of the throne. 
Their names and those of their descendants are given below:— 


AUEANGZBB (died 1707). 


Mii! 2 «E!QiQad Azam 
(Ifcllled at Agra, 1707). 


i f I 

Ali Tabar Bedar 'Walajab 
(murdered, Bakhc (killed at 
1 :j 12), (killed at Agra, 
j Agra, 1707). 
Alz-nd- 1707). 

din (blind¬ 
ed, 1712), 


r 

Kambaksh 
(killed at 
Haidarabad, 
1709). 


I 

Maazam or BahMur Shah 
(died at Labor, 1712). 


Akbar. 


fill daughter. 
Ebajista Azim-ns- Miiiz-nd-din Rafl-til- 
Akbtar or sbau (killed or Jahan- Kadar (kill- 
Jaban Shah at Labor, dar Shah eU at Lahor, 


3 sous 


(killed at 
Lahor, 
1712). 


1712). 


(murdered, 

1712 ). 


1712). 


Hifcohsiyhr 

(imprisoned, 

1720). 


Robljan Akhtar, 


Muham¬ 
mad Shah 
(died, 1718). 

Ahmad 

Shah 

(bliuded, 

' 1754). 

r"”"- 


Aiz-ud-din, 
(Alainglr, 
H., murder¬ 
ed, 1759). 

Ali (jauhar 
(Shah Alam, 
bliuded, 1788) 


! 

Ibrahim, 
(died iti 
pi*isou). 


f t 

Ran-iid- Rafl-ud- 
darajat dtiuluh 

(died, 1720). (died, 1720). 


t 

numayun 

Bakhfc 

(blinded, 

1712 ). 


Karim-nd- 
din, (mur¬ 
dered, 1713). 


Farrukhslyar, 
(killed, mo). 


This catalogue of the descendants of Anrangzeb and the fates that befel them 
is in itself a sufficient commentary on the disorder and anarchy of these troubled 


times. _ 

1 As it is impossible, in a work like the present, to do niore than give an outliao of the 
principal events of local importance, the reader is referred to the following works for further iri' 
formation on the general history of these Provinces during the eighteenth century:— 
takkerin,oi which one volume was translated by Colonel J. Briggs : London, 0. T. F. 1832 ; and two 
volumes by a French renegade named Mustafa; Tarikh-i-Muzafari; Aamad-us-Saadat; Shah 
Alamnamah, a work by S. Eaza Khan and Muhammad Hashiin, known as Ifhad Khan, all ns yet 
in manuscript; Francklin’s Shah Aulum : London, 1798 ; Grant Duif’s Mahrattas, 3 vols.: London, 
1824 ; Jonathan Scott’s Hindustan; Fraser’s Life of Skinner ; Francklin’s Life of George Thonnia; 
London, 1805 ; Hamilton’s Eohillas: London, 1787 ; Keene’s Mogul Empire : London, 18()6 ; 
Prinsep’s Ameer Khan: Calcutta, 1832 ; Sleeman’s Eamblesand Recollections of an Indian CiHcial: 
London, 1837 ; L. F. Smith’s Sketch of the Rise of the Regular Corps, commanded by Kuropeaa 
OMcers, in the service of Native Princes ; Calcutta, circa 1801. 
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Muhammad Azam, who was nearest to the Emperor’s camp, took possession 
of Babfidur of treasure and marched upon Agra. He was, 
Shah, 1707 A. D. however, anticipated hy Azim-us-shan, the son of 
Prince Mnazam, who invested the city on his father’s behalf during the absence 
of the latter in Kabul. Muazam by forced inarches joined his son, and the rival 
armies met on the plain of Ajaju close to Agra, where a desperate battle was 
fought on the last day of May, 1707, in which Prince Azam and his sons Bedar 
Bakht and Walajah, were sfain, and MuazW assumed the imperial power with 
the title of Bahadur Shah. Kambaksh, who set up for himself in the Dakhin, 
fell in the battle of Haidarabad in 1709, and with him ended all opposition to 
the new Emj^eror. Bahadur Shah was not slow to reward those who had exerted 
themselves in his cause. The battle of Agra was won, in a great measure, 
by the energy displayed by a contingent of Barha Sayyifis from the Muzaffar- 
nagar District, who had taken service with Azim-us-shan in Bengal ; and when 
the latter was confirmed in his government, he made S. Abdullah Khan, one of 
the principal Sayyid leaders, his deputy at Allahabad, while S. Husain Ali, a 
younger brother, was made vice-governor* of Patna. These men were sons of 
S. Abdullah Khan, so much renowned in Ajmer under the name of Miyan Khan. 

Bahadur Shah died at Labor in 1712 A.D. For a few days Azim-us-shan 
attempted to retain in his own hand the considerable 
Ja^a^r Shall 1712-13 exercised during his father’s life-time, but 

perished in the attempt. Again, Khajista Akhtar, with 
the title of Jahin Shah, reigned for a few days, but bdth he and his brother, 
Eafi-ul-Kadr, were slain by the adherents of their brother Muiz-ud-din, who 
eventually succeeded to the throne with the title of Jahdndar Shah. His 
first care was to remove all possible competitors for the throne out of his 
way, and for this purpose he put to death the children of Prince Azam and 
Prince Kambaksh, and demanded the person of Farrukhsiyar, the youngst son 
of Azim-us-shan, from S. Husain Ali, then at Patna. The Sayyid, who owed 
so much to the father, was reluctant to obey the order; and learning the state 
of affairs at court, where Jahandar Shah was alienating all his supporters by the 
cimelty of his acts and the devotion that he showed to his Hindu mistress Lai 
Kuar, Husain Ali resolved to make one bold attempt at power for himself and 
the family of his former benefactor. He levied a large force in, Bengal and com¬ 
municated his designs to his brother at Allahabad. Tlie latter at first attempted 
to dissuade his brother from such a rash undertaking, but seeing ‘that Husain 
Ali was resolved to persevere, at length threw his whole energy into the con¬ 
spiracy. S. Abdullah intercepted the revenues of Bengal as they passed 
through Allahabad to Dehli, and thus supplied with the siuews of war, 
equipped a considerable force,'and converted the artillery of the fort into a 
powerful field battery. 
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In the meantime, Jahandar Bhah despatched an army of twelve thousand 
cavalry?-, with a complement of artillery, to attack the 
Sayyid forces at Allahabad before they could be joined 
by the Bengal rebels. Abdullah knowing his own weakness shut himself up in 
the fort of Allahabad with one half of his force, whilst he sent the remainder 
under his younger brothers to harass and distress the enemy, and thus give 
time for the arrival of reinforcements. The imperial army contrived to elude 
their opponents, and invested the fort, but had hardly begun their preparations for 
the assault when they were attacked in the rear by the Du4b flying columns, 
whilst a sally was made from the fort, which ended in their total rout. Alarmed 
at this victory, Jahdndar Shah tried to detach Abdullah from the service of 
Farrukhsiyar ; but, unfortunately for the success of this movement, the young 
prince had already arrived at Allahabad with S. Husain Ali and a numerous 
following, including some of the most distinguished generals of his father. 
Jah4nd4r Shah then despatched his son, Aiz-ud-din, with another army, to 
oppose the progress of the Sayyids. Aiz-ud-din advanced as far as Kadjuwa on 
the Ganges; but although he possessed a vastly superior force, he did not consider 
himself a match for the enemy, and on their first attack, abandoned his ctop 
and baggage into their hands. Early in November the Emperor advanced in 
person towards Agra, and met the Sayjdd forces close to the city, where he was 
totally defeated, and fled to Dehli. On the accession of Farruklisiydr to the 
throne, S. Abdullah was honoured with the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk, and received the 
I’amikhsiyar 1713—iTi9 Command of 7,000 horse, with the office of Yazfr, whilst 
. iis brother, S. Husain Ali, was named Ihtimam-ul- 

Mulk, and was given a similar command, with the offices of Amir-ul-TJmara and 
Commander-in-Ohief. S. Husain Ali, after some successes in Udepur, received 
the viceroyaity of the Dakhin, whilst his brother remained at Dehli to watch 
over their mutual interests. 


The Sayyids, anxious to strengthen their faction, obtained for their master 
the hand of a Hindu princess, and it w^as for his services in enabling Parrukli- 
1716 A. D. consummate this marriage that Gabriel 

Hamilton, a physician in the employ of the Eno-lish 
settlement on the Hdgli, procured a grant of the 24-parganahs for his employers. 
The Sayyids became all powerful, but quarrels soon arose at court, and a 
coalition was formed against them, in which the Emperor joined, forgetful of 
their services and jealous of their power. When this become known, the 
younger brother came from the Dakhin; and, uniting their forces, the Sayyids 
deposed Jahand&r Shah (1720 A. D.) and raised Hafi-ud-darajat, the sou of 
Rafi-ul-Kadr, to the throne. Eafi-dd-darajat died after a short reign of three 
months, and was succeeded by his brother Eafi-ud-daulah, who also died within 
the year. The Sayyids then raised to the throne Prince Roshan Akhtar, with the 
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title of Mubammad Sbab, He soon gave signs of a Tigour whicb, had it been 

foreseen, would assuredly have consigned him for ever 
Muhammad Shab. obscurity from which he had been raised. 

Intriguing with Nizdra-ul-mulk, Muhammad Amir Ehan and others, he tacitly 
approved of the removal of the Sayyids. Husain AH Khan was assassinated in 
the Emperor’s camp in the year 1720 A.D., w-hile his personal troops were 
defeated and scattered. On hearing of these events, Abdullah raised a brother 
of Rafi-ud-daulah to-the throne, under the title of Sultan Ibrahim, and exerted 
his utmost vigour to collect an army and supplies from all quarters. In the 
meantime the old landholders of the Upper Duab, whose villages he had seized, 
rose on all sides and expelled his agents; and finding there was no one to oppose 
them or restore order, the Gtijars and J4ts fought amongst themselves and plun¬ 
dered their neighbours. By the lavish expenditure of money, Abdullah was able 
in a fortnight to march against Muhammad Shah, and being joined on his way by 
Chtir^man, the leader of the Jat colony "who settled in the Agra siibah in the 

reign of Aurangzeb, he gave battle to the imperial 
' forces near Hasanpur, between Agra and Dehli, on the 

20 th October, 1721. The Sayyid forces were here completely routed. Abdullah 
was tal^en prisoner, and died by poison three years afterwards, and with him 
ended the power of this remarkable family. 

Beyond the rise of the Jats, who murdered the Deputy-Governor of Agra, 

and the intrigues of the now independent Viceroy of the Dakhin with the 

Marhnttas, there are few events of local importance to detain us during the 

^ ^ remainder of Muhammad Shah’s reign. The Mar- 

1722—1736 A. D. t , , y . . , 

hattas took part as mercenaries m the wars between 

the more powerful nobles, and acquired such influence, that Kizam-ul-mulk 
conceived it to be of advantage to him to employ them against the provinces 
that remained faithful to the Emperor. They invaded Mdlwa and expelled 
the imperial governor ; and advancing thence by Bnndelkhand (see Buhdel- 
KHAND, Gazetteer, Volume L), they threatened Allahabad, and routed the 
governor, Muhammad Khan Bangash, in several encounters. Emboldened by 
their successes, and finding the plan hitherto pursued by their enemies, of pur¬ 
chasing their forbearance, attended with little danger and much profit, the Mar- 
hattas in 1732 extended their ravages as far as Agra; and in the two following 
years so harassed the Duab, that the Emperor bribed them with the gift of M5.1wa 
and Gujarat, territories they had conquered with the sword and still held in 
1736 A B grasp. Sa&dat Kian’s slight success near Sada- 

bad, in the Muttra District, served for a time to stem 
the tide of Marhatta invasion; but not until the Marhattas had an opportunity of 
sacking the environs of the capital itself. Notwithstanding the necessity that 
existed for union, the councils of the Emperor were distracted by the private 
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quarrels of his nobles, and, in consequence, Kurar-ud*din Khan, the Vazir, 
was permitted to wreak his long-cherished vengeance on the Sayyids of B^rha 
by sacking Jansath in 1737, with the aid of the Rohillas. 

The next important event is the sack of Dehli and the surrounding villages 
by Nadir Shah in 1738, and the general massacre and plunder of the inhabi- 

1 38 48 A D tants. On the departure of the Persians, the state of 

' ’ society in the Upper Duab was merely a reflection of 

the anarchy and confusion existing at Dehli. The army was disorganised, the 
treasury was empty, and the only districts spared by the Marhattas were now 
visited with fire and sword by the Persians. The Marhattas on the south, the 
Jats, Sikhs, and wandering Afghan bands on the west, and the Rohillas on the 
east, all agreed in considering the Duab an enemy’s country,—a fit object for 
spoliation. The death of the Marhatta leader, B&ji Rao, in 1740, promised for 
a time to relieve the empire from those troublesome invaders, hut Balaji Rao had 
scarcely secured his position as Bdji Rao’s successor than he applied himself to 
the affairs of Hindustan. He began at once to organise an expedition against 
the Duab, from w’hich he was only prevented by an insurrection in his rear. 
M^lwa was again granted as a sop to the Marhattas, whilst Nizdm-ul-mulk 
became absolutely independent in the Dakhin, with his son, Ghazi-ud-din, now 
son-in-law of the Vazir, holding the chief power at Dehli. The Rohillas, too, 
under Ali Muhammad threw off all pretence at allegiance; and, to crown all, 
Dehli was again attacked from the north by Ahmad, the leader of the Abdali 
or Durani tribe of Afghans, who was, however, obliged to retire. Muhammad 
Shah died in I 7484 and was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Shah. 

Ahmad Shah made Ghazi-ud-din Khan Commander-in-Chief, and Abul 
Mans^ir Safdar Jang, the Governor of Oudh, his Vazir, and calling in the Jdts 
and Marhattas, and a large contingent under Kdyam Khan Bangash of Fa- 
Ahmad Shah, 1748—1754 rukhabad, repelled an invasion of the Rohillas. Ghazi- 
ud-din retired to the Dakhin, and died at Aurangabad. 
He was succeeded in his high office by his nephew, Shahab-ud-din, son of FIroz 
Jang, the fourth son of the Nizam. Shahdb-ud-din, on his uncle’s death, 
assumed the name of Ghazi-nd-din and the title Aamad-ul-raulk, and commenced 
the quarrel "with Safdar Jang which ended in the latter being deprived of the 
office of Vazir, which was conferred upon Azfz-ud-din, son of the late Kumr- 
ud-din, and uncle by the mother’s side of Ghdzi-uJ-din. He is, however, better 
known by the name Intizam-nd-daulah Khan Khinan. Gh4zi-ud-din shortly 
afterwards j)roceeded by Agra and Muttra, and attacked the J4ts of Bhartpur 
who had befriended Safdar Jang in his distress. The Emperor and his Vazir 
conceiving this to be a good opportunity for ridding themselves of their over- 
active and overbearing Oommander-in-Ohief, intrigued with the J4ts ; but their 
treachery being discovered, Ghazi-ud-din marched upon Dehli, seized and blinded 
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the Emperor, and raised Prince Aziz-ud-din, son of Muiz-nd-din and grandson 
of BaMdur Shah, to the throne, under the title of Alamgir 11. This happened 
in the month of Julj, 1754. 

Safdar Jang died soon afterwards, and was succeeded by his son, Shiijah- 
ud-daulah. In 175 6, Ahmad Shah Abddli again invaded Hindustan and sacked 

Alamgfr, H. 1754-69 I>ehli. He removed Ghazi-ud-din from the vizarat, and 
appointed the young prince, Aii Gauhar, to succeed him. 
At the same time he marehe’d against the J4ts; where Gh^zi-ud-din so distin¬ 
guished himself that the Ahdali restored him to the vizdrat before his depar¬ 
ture. The sack of Muttra and the plunder of Agra are the two most noteworthy 
events connected with this year’s history of these provinces. Ghdzi-ud-din 
on the departure of the Afghans, became once more supreme at Dehli, and 
Najib Khan was ousted from his appointment of Commander-in-Ohief, which 
was confeiTed upon Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farukliabad. Several attempts 
were now made to unite the Eohillas, the Oudh chief, and the Jats in a league 
against the Vazir, for the purpose of redressing the cause of Ali Gauhar and free¬ 
ing the Emperor from the tyranny of Ghdzi-ud-din; but the dread of the 
Marhatta allies of the-Yazir obliged them to decline engaging in such a dan¬ 
gerous enterprise. Ali Gauhar fled to Lucknow, and the Marhattas invoded 
the Dudb, driving Najib Kh4n to take refuge in his fort at Shukartdr 
near the confluence of the Soldni and the Ganges, and eventually overran 
the whole of Eohilkhand. Alarmed at these successes, Shujah-ud-daulah 
joined with the EohiUas in repelUing the Marhattas, and defeated them at 
the fords of the Ganges. During this time Ali Gauhar had proceeded to 

AU Gauhar in Bengal. intention of driving out Jafar Ali 

Khan, who had been raised'to power by the British 
and establishing himself there. He crossed the Karmndsa in 1759 A.D, but 
repulsed in his attacks upon Patna, retired to Allahabad, where he remained 
until intelligence of his father’s death reached him. Ghazi-nd-din, on hearino- 
of the repulse of his Marhatta allies and the approach of the Afghans had 
caused the Emperor to bo assassinated. The Abddlis in the mean time sur¬ 
prised and cut to pieces one half the-Marhatta army under Dfltdji, and utterly 
dispersed the remainder under Malhar Eao Holkar, after which they retired 
to Anupshahr, where they encamped for the remainder of the year. Both sides 
now prepared to contest the sovereignty of Hindustan. Ah Gauhar was writ¬ 
ten to and installed as Emperor, under the title of Shah Alam. The vizirat 
was conferred upon Shtijah-ud-daulab, and the Eohillas and Hajib Ehan were 
urged to assist the great Musalman confederacy. On the other hand, the Hindus 
and their allies were not idle; Ghazi-ud-din roused the J4ts of Bhartpur and 
the entire resources of the Marhatta nation were placed at the disposal of 
Sadasheo Bhau as Oommander-iu-Ohief. Before the close of the rains the 
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Marhattas had not only occupied Dehli, but bad driven in the Afghan outposts 
along the Jumna, and between it and the bills, destroying tbe entire garrison 
of Kunjpura and other fortified towns. This success was shortlived, for when 
the rains ceased, Ahmad Shah crossed the Jumna, and, on the 6th January, 
1761, completely routed the Marhattas at Panipat, where two hundred thousand 
of the enemy are said to have perished. The Marhattas retired from Hindustfe, 
NajibKhan was made Amir-uhUmara, Shujah-iid-daulah continued as Vazfr, 
and Prince Mirza Jaw^n JBakht represented his father .at Dehli. 

We left Shah Alam at Allahabad in 1759, where he had retired after his 

Shah Alam, 1760 - 17 S 8 unsuccessful attempt upon Bengal. Collecting 

another army in the following year, he again invaded 
Bengal, and though worsted in two engagments, laid siege to Patna. Ir^ this 
attack he was assisted by a party of French under the Chevalier Law, The 
siege was raised by the eflForts of Captain Knox, and all subsequent attempts 
were repulsed- Shah Alam again took the field in 1761, but met with no better 
success, and at length agreed to a compromise by which he received the pro¬ 
vince of Allahabad and Korah, and an annual subsidy of £260,000 a year 
jfrom the revenues of Bengal. In return for this the Diw^ni of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa was conferred on the English. Shah Alam fixed his residence at 
Allahabad, but here fell into the hands of Shujah-ud-daulah, Kawwab of Oudh, 
vrho kept him for two years in a sort of honourable confinement, sometimes at 
Lucknow, sometimes at Allahabad, and sometimes at Benares. The Nawwdb, 
under the name of the Emperor, again attacked the British in 1765 at the 
Karmnasa, where he was utterly routed, and further negotiations were entered 
into, which can be more correctly detailed with the history of the Benares Pro¬ 
vince. 

Enough has been said by way of introduction to connect the general history 
of the Upper Duab in the first half of the last century 
with the local history of the latter half, w-hich alone 
is the object of the remainder of this notice. The portions of the Upper Dudb 
comprising the present districts of Sah4runpur, Muzaffarnagur, Meerut and 
the northern parganahs of Bulandshahr, were known as the B^wani or Baoni 


Najib Khan. 


Mahdl, from its containing 52 (2ii«ipan^ parganaHs or fiscal snb-divisions. This 
tract, in the middle of the last centnrj, formed the jdgir of Intiz4m-ud-daula 
Khan Kh4nfe, the minister of Ahmad Shah. When Ghdzi-ud-din resolved to 
depose Ahmad Shah, he despatched Najib Kb&n, who had already distinguished, 
himself as a partisan kader in ilohilkhand, with a body of Mughal troops to 
occupy the country about Sah&:anpur. Najib Khan was an Afghan of the 
Kumrkhel tribe, who had in his early youth come from the mountains of 
Kandahar to seek his fortunes under his uncle Bishdrath Khan. With him 
he entered the service of Ali Mnhammnd, of the tribe of Koh, who was then 
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settled in Katehir, and received, in reward for his services, a mi^jdgir in the 
north-west of Rohilkhand, in the district now known as Bijnor. Here he 
became independent, and received the daughter of Dfindi Khan, another Rohilla 
leader, in marriage. On the outbreak of the quarrel between Safdar Jang and the 
Emperor, when the former called upon H4fiz Rahmat Khan, the Rohilla leader, 
to fulfil the terms of an offensive and defensive alliance that had been agreed 
upon between them, and the latter conceived it to be his duty to simply withdraw 
* his forces, the Emperor’s agents offered large sums of money to induce the 
Rohilla Sardars to enter his service. Kajib Kh4n, who then commanded one 
hundred horse, was the only one who accepted the bribe ; but when the private 
soldiers saw that large rewards were bestowed on those who adopted the Em¬ 
peror’s cause, they flocked to the standard of Najib, who soon found himself 
in command of two thousand men.^ In the battle of Kotila (or Kohtala), 
which shortly afterwards took place, Najib Khan behaved with great gallantry, 
and slew with his own hand Indargir Groshain, the leader of Safdar Jang’s 
forces. In reward for this exploit, he received Sahdranpur, Biirhdna, and’all the 
villages of the Sayyids of Barhd, in jagir. It was on this account that Ghdzi- 
ud-dfn chose Najib to represent him in the Dudb; and to still further attach him 
to his interests, promised him the remainder of the districts bordering on his 
jdgir^ then held by Intiz&m-ud-daulah. 

Najib Khan, after the downfal of Ahmad ShAh, repaired to the court of the 
1754 A. B Emperor, and so ingratiated himself with those 

in power, that when Ahmad Shah Abddli invaded Dehli 
and permitted Alamgir to choose his own ministers, Najfb Khan was made 
Bakshi of the empire, with the duty of collecting the revenues. It is said that 
Najib Khan, on taking possession of his new oflSce, expelled the females of 
Ghdzi-ud-din’s household from their home; and this act so enraged the Vazir that, 
on the departure of Ahmad Shah, he in\dted the Marhatta leaders Eaghun&th 
Rao and Malhar Rao Holkar from the Dakhin, and joining them with his own 
forces from Farukhabad, attacked the royal army. For five and twenty days 
repeated actions took place, the result of which was that Najib Khan was con¬ 
firmed in his whilst GhAzi-ud-din remained at Dehli. This was a hollow 
truce, and each of the combatants eagerly waited for an opportunity to crush 
the other. It was to Sikandarabad, then in the possession of Najfb Khan, that 
1759 A. D. Prince Ali Gauhar, afterwards known as the Em- 

_ psror Shah Al am, fled when he escaped from the hands 

1 This act of Najib Khan led to a misunderstandiog between Biindi Khan and H5j5z Rah. 
mat Khan, which nearly broke out into open war. The latter accused the former of conniving at 
Najib Khan’s practical contravention of the terms of the treaty made between Safdar Jang and the 
Kohillas, and led a force against Bisauli, a belonging to Dundi Khan ; but friends inter¬ 
vening, It was shown that Dundi Kh5a, though father-in-law, was not to be held responsible for 
Najib Khan’s acta. 
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of Ghazi-nd-dm. Najib Khan allotted the young prince a naonthly income of 
£5,000 for his expenses, and treated him with every respect, and endeavoured 
in every way to induce the Rohillas and others to assist him. Hearing of these 
intrigues, Ghazi-ud-din again called in the Marhattas to assist him in destroying 
his hated rival and resuming the and these formidable allies, under Jan- 

koji and D&taji, arrived at Dehli in 1759. Najib Khan intrenched himself on 
the Ganges at ShukartSr, and, in his turn, solicited aid from the Bohillas and the 
Viceroy of Oudh, whose combined forces marched from Bareilly in November, 
1759, and, on reaching Hasanpur, heard that the Marhattas had made prepara¬ 
tions for crossing the river. Bakshi Sardilr Khan was at once despatched to 
oppose them, and others were directed to follow. On his arrival at feabalgarh 
the Bakshi found that a large body of the enemy had already crossed, and 
throwing himself into a fort, awaited the arrival of the reinforcements. i On 
their approach the enemy retreated; and, hearing of the advance of Ahmad 
Shah from Kabul, consented to execute a treaty of peace, which was of no long 
continuance. Ahmad Shdh, marching along the foot 
of the hills, crossed the Jumna opposite Sahdranpur 
and entered the Duab, where he was joined by Najfb Khan and the other 
Rohilla chiefs, and, crossing the Jumna at Bagpat, defeated the Marhattas 
and proceeded to Dehli. Najib Khan was again appointed Bakshi of the 
Empire and guardian of the Prince Mirza Jawan Bakht, who then repre¬ 
sented Sh4h Alam at Dehli. We next hear of Najib Khan intriguing with 
Shiija-ud-daulah against the Afghans of Farukhabad; and again, in 1746, defend¬ 
ing the Duab against the Bhartpur Jdts, who had advanced as far as Tappal 

The Jits in the Duab. f Aligarh District. The J^ts had previouslj been 
in possession of these districts, but had been expelled 
by Ahmad Sh4h, who parcelled out the DuSb amongst his Kohilla allies. The 
fief of Sikandra was conferred on Najib Elhan, and thus his possessions 
became nearly conterminous with the present Meerut Division. The Jdts now 
sought to recover their authority in the Dudb; and in the campaign against 
them, Najib Khan, from the smj^Uness of his force, thought it best to retire 
northwards. Suraj Mai followed with a small force as far as Shahdara on the 
Hiudan, in the Meemt District, where there was an old hunting seat ofihoBm- 
peror, and the main body, under his son Jawahir, occupied Sikandra. Whilst 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase at Shahdara, Suraj Mai and his party were 
surprised by a squadron of Mughal horse, who succeeded in killing the whole 
party, including their leader. The head of Suraj Mai, displayed as a standard 
struck sneh terror amongst the Jats in the battle that followed, that they were 
thoroughly routed and driven back to thei r own country. Six months afterwards 

Kyfc-ul.Mtitakheim states that the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, destroyed I 800 
villages, and obliged the Kohfllas to fly to the hills of Wnm..... ’ 
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JawaMr Msil ronow'od his attacks on Dehli with tho aid of Malhar Hao Holkarj 
and, surrounding the city, cut off all supplies of grain. Najib-ud-daulah forti¬ 
fied the city as well as he could, called in his Duab levies and his allies the 
Rohillas, and wrote to Ahmad Shah, at Kandahar, for assistance. At the same 
time the Sikhs took advantage of Najib’s absence to invade Saharanpur ; and as 

they even threatened the Rohilla country, the Rohilla 
leaders despatched at once a force of 6,000 horse to 
expel the Sikhs, and with the main body marched towards Dehli. Jawahir Mai 
and Malhar Rao, on hearing of the approach of the Rohillas on the one side and of 
Ahmad Shah on the other, at first redoubled their attacks on Kajib Khan’s small 
force; but when the reinforcements approached nearer, Malhar Rao marched off 
to his own country, and the Jats to Dig. Relieved from these enemies, Kajib 
Khan again devoted his attention towards organising an expedition against the 
Farukhabad Pathans, and for this purpose invited a large Marhatta force under 
Madhoji Sindhia, Tiikaji Holkar, and Ramchandra Ganesh, to invade the Cen¬ 
tral Duab. Zabita Khan, the son of Najib, was sent as his representative to 

the Marhatta camp ; but before anything could- be 
accomplished, Najib Khan died at H4pur in the Meerut 
District, and his remains were carried to Najibabad, and deposited in a mauso¬ 
leum erected to his memory. 

- ZIdoitaKhan escaped from the Marhatta army and joined his father’s forces, 

_ +ben encamped near Farukhabad, bv whom he was 

Zabita Khan. . , n , , i ^ . 

, received and acknowledged as chief, to the exclusion of 

his half brothers Main and Kalu. The Fairukhabad Pathans now joined with 

the Marhattas, and induced Shah Alam to leave Allahabad and proceed to Dehli 

(December, 1771,) under their joint protection; and at the same time every effort 

was made to prevent Zabita Khan from assuming the power and influence which 

his father had so long enjoyed, Faizullah Khan, Rohilla, whose sister had 

it'-sA D married Zabita Khan, was employed to dissuade the 

latter from attempting to oppose the wishes of the 

and the Pathan-Marhatta confederacy; but disregarding advice and 

treats alike, 2^hita Khan proceeded towards Dehli, and encamped at Shu- 

kartar. The royal army now approached, the Marhattas in the van and the 

imperial trcM>ps under Mirza Najf Khan in the rear. Zabita Khan drew out 

his forces a few miles in advance of his entrenchments and offered battle to the 

Emperor’s troops. The combat was bloody, the Rohilla leaders, SaSdat Khan 

and Sayyid Kh4n, behaved with great gallantry, but the former being killed 

by a cannon ball, his troops gave way, and the defeat of the entire Rohilla force 

was followed by the plunder of their artillery, baggage, stores and military 

chest. The Marhattas appropriated the spoil to their own use, and crossing 

the Ganges, captured Kajibabad and Najfgarh, while the royal army marched 
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tap wards tliotigli tlie Duab; and expelled all the Rohilla garrisons excepting 
Ghansgarh. The family of Z4bita Khan fell into the Emperor's hands, and 
amongst them his eldest'son, named GhiiMm Kddir, who is said to have been 
transmuted intoaharampage by the Emperor’s order, and who lived to exact a 
fearful revenge for the injury done him. In the meantime, Zabita Khan intri¬ 
gued with the Marhattas, who agreed to restore him to his former dignities in 
consideration of his advancing them a large sum of money. The money having 
been paid, the Marhattas proceeded to Dehli, and after 
a bloody contest with the troops of the Emperor, took 
possession of the eiiy* Zahita Khan was pardoned and presented with a dress 
of honoiir, and was not only reinstated in his government at Sah4ranpur, but 
was ofiSeially confirmed in the appointments of Bakshi of the empire and Amir- 
ul-Umam so long held by his father. Najf Khan, however, still remained 
nominally Oommander-in-Ohief. 

Z&bita Khan remained for some time at his forts of Ghansgarh, Shukartdr 
and Pathargarh, reducing the country to order, and establishing his authority 
amongst the villages occupied by the Gujars and Pundfrs, who during the recent 
troubles had assumed an independent attitude. The Sikhs from the west, too, 
engagedmuchofhis attention; but having once brought his affairs into order, he 
jyyg ^ conceived himself at liberty to withhold the stipulated 

tribute from the royal treasury, and prepared to resist 
any attempts to levy it by force of arms. Abdul Kdsim Khan was sent against 
him; and Z4bita E^an, then posted in Ghansgarh, marched out and offered the 
imperial troops battle. A desperate fight took place, in which the Emperor’s 
army was on the point of proving victorious, when a body of PathUn horse, 
which had been planted in an ambuscade, rushed out, and attacking Abdul 
Kasim’s forces in the rear, utterly discomfited them. The commander himself 
was slain, and but few of his troops escaped. 

Inflamed by his success, Zdbita Khan now took large bodies of Sikhs^ into his 
pay; and resolving to persist in his rebellion, actually threatened Dehli itself with 
a siege. The imperial troops under Mirza Kajf Kh4u were then engaged in the 
JAt country, from which they were recalled, and the Emperor himself prepared to 
lead them against the rebel; but first resolving to see what could be effected by 
1777 A.D. diplomacy, he sent an embassy, consisting of Raja Dya 

Ram; the Qoshdin leader, Himmat Bah4dur; and the 
Oudh envoy, Latafat Khan; in advance of the imperial army to Ghansgarh. 
Though they failed to induce Z4bita Khan to abate one whit of his pretensions, 
yet the Emperor was so unwilling to come to an open rupture, ihat on the 


^ It IS said that Zabita Khan not only formed alliances with the principal Sikh chiefs, but 

even embraced the tenets of the Sikh religion, and became a convert to their faith. (Francklin’s 
Shah Aninm, 71.) 
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mere semblance of submission he pardoned the rebel and confirmed him in 
his goTOmment. In addition to this, Mirza Najf Khan took the Pathdn’s sister 
to wife, and his follower, Najf Kiili Khan (a converted Rajput^, married Zabita’s 
daughter. 

It was at this time (1778) that Walter Eeinhard, also known as Sumru 
or Sombre, was placed in charge .of the country adjoin-, 
ing Zdbita Khan’s lands, and fixed his head-quarters 
at Sardhana in the Meerut District. The Kashmiri Abdul Ahid Khan, known 
by his title of Nawwab Majad-ud-danlah, is said to have been privy to 
Zabita Khan’s alliance with the Sikhs; but so well did he keep his connivance 
secret, that he was chosen to command the imperial army raised to expel the 
Sikhs from Sirhind in the following year (1778-7 9). The Prince Imperial, JawAu 
Bakht, accompanied the army, which was at first successful, but subsequently, 
owing to the treachery of Majad-ud-danlah, was surprised by a Sikh force 
at Patiydla, and driven back to PAnipat. The Sikhs then divided into several 
parties, and, crossing the Jumna, entered the Upper Dudb, whore they committed 
everywhere acts of cruelty, devastation and death. Mirza Najf Khdn was 
again sent for to take the place of Majad-nd-daulah, now disgraced and impri¬ 
soned, and with the titles of Zulfakdr-ud-daulah and Vakil-i-Matlak, became 
absolute director of all affairs at Dehli. 

At the commencement of 1780, preparations were made to take the field 
against the Sikhs, who now for some months had 
remained in possession of the Du6b. A large force 
under Mirza Shafi, a young nobleman of great promise, and nephew of the 
Captain-General, crossed the Jumna in quest of the enemy. After several inef¬ 
fectual skirmishes and much desultory fighting, he succeeded, about the middle 
of August, in bringing them to a decisive action before Meerut. The imperial 
troops, eager to wipe of the disgrace of their defeat in the previous year, 
exerted themselves to such good effect, that the Sikh forces were completely 
routed, with the loss of their leader and 5,000 men, and at once evacuated the 
country, Mirza Shafi’s next care was to settle the country, and'finding the 
f.eople utterly unable to pay up the taxes for the year during which the Dudb 
was occupied by the Sikhs, he remitted them in the Emperor’s name. 

Mirza Najf Eh4n died in the month of April 1782, and amongst the competi- 
Afrasy&b Khin, tors for the vacant post of head of the adminstration, the 
1782 Aj). principal were Afrasydb Kh4n and Mirza Shafi. The 

former was the adopted son of the deceased minister, and thelatter was his nephew, 
and held command of the Panj4b. Each prepared to support his respective pre¬ 
tensions by force of arms, but Afrasyab Kh4n first succeeded in obtaining for a 
time the insignia of Andr-ul-Umara. He then released the Kashmiri ex-mini.ster 
Majad-ud-daulah, and placed him and Najf Kiili Khan in charge of the citadel. 
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Afrasyab Khan then proceeded to Agra, where Muhammad Beg Hamadani 
had attempted to make himself independent. Whilst on his way news arrived 
that Mirza Shafi had entered Dehli, seized the citadel, and confined the officers 
who had been left in charge. Afrasyab thereupon resolved to make peace 
with Muhammad Beg, and uniting their forces both marched towards Dehli. 
In the meantime a counter-revolution took place there, which totally changed 
the complexion of affairs. The Prince Jaw4n Bakht aspired to the office of 
Captain-General, and finding himself supported by M. Paoli, the commandant 
of Begam Snmru’s brigade, Yakub Kh4n, Latafat Khan and other nobles, he 
induced the Emperor to take the field against Mirza Shafi. The latter, finding 
himself unable to meet the imperial forces, released Majad-ud-daulah, and with 
him proceeded to the camp of his whilom inveterate foe Afrasydb Khan. 
These strangely assorted allies met at Muttra, and there agreed that the effects 
of the late Najf Khan should be equally divided between Mirza Shafi and 
AfrasyAb Khan ; that the former should be reinstated in the post of Vazir ; and 
that the latter and Muhammad Beg should be left in possession of the Du4b 
from Koil southwards. Their united forces then marched towards Dehli, and 
Majad-ud*daulah was sent to the Emperor with their ultimatum. The Em¬ 
peror appointed Prince Jaw4n Bakht, Latafat Khdu, and M. Paoli to nego¬ 
tiate on his part; but the unfortunate ambassadors fared ill: M. Paoli was 
assassinated by command of Muhammad Beg, and Latafixt Khan was taken 
prisoner, deprived of his sight, and thrown into prison. The Prince alone 
escaped, but found himself obliged to accompany the conspirators, as if a 
voluntary actor, in their triumphal entry into Dehli, 

The next scene in this real drama^ of the Reward of treachery, or the 
1783AD unscrupulous Mogul’’ rises on a quarrel which broke 

out between Muhammad Beg and Mirza Shafi. By 
the convention of Muttra, the former was entitled to a sliare of the southern 
Duab : but Mirza Shafi refused to carry out this portion of the compact, and fur¬ 
ther incensed the entire body of the Mughal nobles by avowing his intention of 
resuming the lands held by them on condition of military service. Dissembling 
his resentment for a time, Muhammad Beg joined the camp of Afrasyab Khdu, 
and induced the latter to invite the Mirza to a conference to settle all their 
difficulties. Mirza Shafi, attended by a few followers, came on his olophaut, 
and whilst embracing Muhammad Beg, was stabbed from behind by Ismail 
Beg, the Hamadani’s nephew. Afrasyab Kh4n was at once promoted to the 
office of Amir-ul-Umara, whilst Zain-ul-ahdin Khan, the brother of the mur¬ 
dered nobleman, was ordered to give up the Governorship of Meerut, which ho 
then held. Afrasjab Khan advanced to Meerut to enforce these orders, but by 

^ The name actually given to a piece in which the principal events of this period were 
dramatised* 
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the advice of his principal officers first tried the effect of negotiations, with the 
result that Zain-ul-abdin was induced to throw himself on the Emperor’s cle¬ 
mency, and give up the Meerut command, which was then bestowed on Kutb-ud- 
daulah. Zain-ul-abdin then proceeded to Dehli, where he was formally pardoned, 
but at the same time kept in a sort of honourable confinement in his own 
house. 

Early in 1784, Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, arrived at Lucknow, 

and sent Major Brown as his agent to the Dehli Court. 

17S4 AD ^ ” 

Mirza Jawan BakLt, considering this a good opportunity 

for attempting to induce the British to interfere on behalf of his father, succeeded, 

with the aid of a body of Giijars, in making his escape to Lucknow. The 

presence of the British agent at DeHi was partly due to the natural desire of 

Mr. Hastings to procure more accurate information regarding Dehli politics 

than the confused and contradictory rumours that reached him afforded, and 

partly to his wish to arouse the Dehli Court to make some exertions to stem 

the tide of Sikti'invasion which now threatened to involve the whole Dudb in 


one common destruction. Afrasyab Khan induced the Emperor to order the 
return of the Prince, and determined, if he once again got hold of the heir to the 
throne, to effectually prevent his ever after giving any trouble. Muhammad 
Beg, too, felt the minister’s resentment, and went into open rebellion; whilst 
Majad-ud-daulah, notwithstanding his great services, was imprisoned in the fort 
of Meeirut. Under these circumstances, Shah Alam, finding himself a mere 
puppet in the hands of whichever faction chose for the moment to assume the 
direction of affairs, commenced to intrigue with Sindhia, and in this course of 
action be was encouraged by Afrasydb Khan, who hoped by means of the 
Marhattas to rid himself of his rival Muhammad Be^. 

Early in 1784, the Emperor, accompanied by AfrasyS,b Khan, marched to 
. . , , Agra, whilst the Marhattas, advancing from the west, 

encamped at Fathepur, and, opposed to both, lay the 
forces *of Muhammad Beg Hamaddni, some forty miles off. Sindhia now found 
himself appealed to by all three. To Muhammad Beg he granted an interview ; 
and appearing to be satisfied with the explanations which were made, he promised 
his good offices in procuring the Emperor’s pardon for the offender. A few days 
later, in November, at an interview with AfrasydbKhdn, Sindhia laidd own apian 
for a conabined attack on Muhammad Beg. Zain-ul-abdin, the ex-commandant 
of Meerut, had been rdeased from confinement through the influence of Sindhia, 
and burning to avenge his brother’s death and his own disgrace, hung about the “ 
imperial camp. He accompanied the chiefs to the interview with Sindhia, and 
after the ceremony was over, and Sindhia and the other officers had taken leave, 
there remained no one in the tent except Afrasyab Khan and Zain-ul-abdfm 
The latter entered into conversation with the minister, and professed his strong 
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desire to live in future on a more amicable footing, that all past differences 
^ssassumtion of Afrasyto should be forgotten, and that each should consider the 
Khan- interest of the other to be the same as his own. Afras- 

Tab Khan, puzzled at this sudden reconciliation, remained for sometime absorbed 
in silence. When about to reply, Zain-ul-abdin rose up from his seat, and, 
at this signal, one Mahdi Beg rushed in and stabbed the minister in the breast. 
Afrasy&b expired on the spot, and his assassins found refuge in Sindhia’s 
camp, whilst Himmat Bahadur, the Goshain leader, and other Mughal officers, 
repaired to Sindhia’s tent, and offered him their congratulations as if he had 
already been appointed Vazir. 

While these events occurred at Fatehpur, the Emperor was at Agra, and 

was there joined by Majad-ud-daulah, who found 

The Emperor flics to DehlL x i j. /r .. i.- i jr 

means, not only to effect ms own release from prison, 
but to induce Kutb-ud-daulah, his jailor, to accompany him to Agra. Shah 
Alawi received his old friend with great kindness, and would most probably 
have taken him into favour and restored him to his former office again, had 
not both Baja Daya R4m, and Shuja Dil Khdn, the Governor of Agra, 
endeavoured to arouse suspicions of the Kashmiri’s fidelity in the Emperor’s 
mind. The insolent manner in which they urged their remonstrances showed 
that they, as the partisans of Afrasydb Khan, believed that the Emperor was 
entirely in the power of their faction, and this not a little contributed 
to the desire Shah Alam showed to escape from their hands. In order 
to blind his keepers, the Emperor ordered a great portion of his family to remain 
behind, and, taking Majad-ud-danlah with him, proceeded to Dehli. Sind- 
hia entered Agra, and sent for Muhammad Beg, on whom ho conferred a ydgir 
of Es. 16,000 a month from the revenues of Shikohabad, and, further, gave him 
employment in the Dakhin. Sindhia proceeded from Agra to Dehli, where, in 
January, 1785, he tVas invested in full darbdr with the office of Amir-ul-TJmara, 
whilst the Peshwa, for whom he professed to act, was honoured with the title of 
Vakihi-Matlak, or plenipotentiary of the Empire. As may be supposed, during 
the late troubles the administration had fallen into the utmost disorder, and tho 
first care of the new minister was given to the improvement of the finances. 
The collection of the revenue had for several years been in the hands of Baja 
Daya Rim; but his behaviour towards the Emperor at Agra determined Sindhia 
to remove him from that office, which was accordingly bestowed upon ISTardyan 
Das, a person of great capacity and of some skill as a financier. Sindhia next 
reduced Agra and Aligarh, and with the capture of the latter fortress acquired 
the immense accumulations of specie and jewels thaf a long course of plunder 
had allowed Afrasyab Khdn to make. At the close of tho year 1785, Z4bita 
Khan died, and w'as succeeded by his eldest son, GhuMm K4dir Khdn. Sindhia 
was master of the whole of the Central and Southern Duab. Muhammad Bog 
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was powerless, and, deserted by his troops, was only too glad to accept anything 
that the new Am ir might give him. Mr. James Anderson was the British 
envoy with Sindhia, and Colone]. Harper filled a similar office at the conrt 
of the N’awdb of Ondh, who was still titular Vazir of the Empire. Shah 
Kizdm-nd-dfn was appointed superintendent of the royal household, for which 
a provision of £120,000 a year was allotted. 

We must now return to Saharanpur affairs. Zabita Khan, after a longlife 

of alternate success and misfortune, marked by the evils 
Ghnlam KliSir Khlin. , . /» .t, . t i t . n 

resulting from an ill-tempered judgment and a naturally 

restless disposition, died unnoticed and nncared for in the year 1785. He 
was succeeded by bis eldest son, Ghuldm Kddir Kh^n, the same who is said to 
have received such unpardonable injuries at the hands of the Emperor during 
the Shukart4r campaign in 1772, He was a youth of a proud, cruel and 
ferocious disposition, and at once showed his true character by dispossessing 
Afzal Khan, brother of Zabita Khan, of the lands that had long been in his pos¬ 
session, and by seizing upon his effects. Ghulam Kadir then proceeded to 
assume all the insignia of independence, and proclaimed himself ruler of the 
Upper Dn4b under the name of Najib-ud-danlah HoshyAr Jang. Affairs to the 
west of the Jumna so occupied the attention of Sindhia, that Ghnldm Kadir was 
allowed to consolidate his power and act as he pleased. The Jaipur prince, 
agisted by Ismail Beg, the nephew of Muhammad Beg, defeated Sindhia him¬ 
self and laid siege to Agra. At the same time Raja Daya Rdm fomented the 
discords that prevailed amongst the Mughal nobles, and detached them from 
the Marhatta cause ; but falling into the hands of Shah Kizam-ud-din, Sindhia’s 
Deputy at Dehli, the intriguer was trodden to death by elephants in the royal 
presence. Dehli was placed in a state of siege, and every preparation made to 
meet the storm which the Marhatta party felt must sooner or later fall upon 
them. 

The need of these precautions was soon shown. Ghulam Kddir bavino-, 

• O/ 

Ghtilto KSdir attacks' daring the last two years, raised and disciplined a 
D«Jili, a787 A.D. considerable force, resolved to make the Empire at 

large pay, for their support, and, marching down the Duih, encamped opposite 
Dehli towards the close of the year 1787. He was encouraged in this step by 
letters received from Mansur Ali Khdn, Ndzir of the household and a confidant 
of the Iknperor, which urged him to come and demand the vacant office of Amir- 
nl-Umara. Shah Niz4m-ud-din and the Desmnkh, a son-in-law of Sindhia, 
in command of the Marhatta force, were inclined to under-estimate the impor¬ 
tance of the crisis. They contented themselves with sending small detaohments 
across the river, with orders to attack the force of Grhulim Kddir. The result 
was, that their troops were defeated with great slaughter, and both the leaders 
fled to Grwaliar. GrhQl4mE4dir at once crossed the tlnmna, and was introduced 
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into the palace by the treacherous N&zxr. He then demanded the appointment 
he sought, and the wretched Emperor, seeing himself without resource, was 
obliged to confer on this arch-rebel an ofiSce which now seems to have belonged 
to any one bold enough to attempt to secure the Emperor’s person. Amongst 
those who, at this time, preferred the existing state of affairs, and had some 
regard for the Emperor’s dignity, was the Begam Sumrn, who, 'on the death of 
her husband, the infamous Sumrn, had succeeded to the command of the discip¬ 
lined battalions he had raised, and td the possession of the lands granted for 
their maintenance. 

The adventurer known by the name of Sumrn or Sombre* was a butcher by 
profession, a native of Salzburg, or some say Treves, 
Early history of Snmro, ^ Buohy of Luxemburg. His real name was 

Walter Benard or Eeinhard. He came to this country as a soldier in the 
French army,' and deserting that service took employment with the British, where 
he atiain«i to the rank of sergeant. Deserting again, he joined the French 
parfy at Chandemagore, and, on the surrender of that settlement, accompanied 
M. Law in his wanderings throughout India from 1757 to 1760. In the latter 
year Law’s party joined the army of Shah Alam in Bengal, and remained with 
the Emperor until his defeat in 1761, when M. Law was taken prisoner and 
his European troops were dispersed. We next find Sumrn in the service of 
Mir Kdsim, by whom he was employed to murder the English prisoners at Patna, 
in October, 1763. He then escaped into Oudh, and after some time took service 
in Bundelkhand. We next find him in the J4t country, where he served 
Mirta Najf Ehan. Deserting him, Sumru entered the service of Siiraj Mai, the 
J4t leader, with a battalion of disciplined infantry, a detail of artillery, and some 
three hundred Europeans, the dross of all countries and nationalities. From the 
J4ts he went to the Marhattas, whom he served for several years, but deserted to 
the Imperial army after the. battle of Bars4na in 1775. 

In 1777, Mirza Najf Khan again took Sumrn into his service, and, in addi- 

Settles in Sardhana, battalions, gave him command of a body 

of Mughal horse. For the support of the whole he 
assigned him the pargauah of Sardhana and the adjacent lands, then valued at 
six lakhs of rupees a year. On the death of Eeinhard, in 1778 A.D., his forco 
was maintained by his widow. This remarkable woman was Ihe daughter, by 
a concubine, of Asad Khin, a Mqsalman of Arab descent, settled in the town 
of Kut4na in the Meerut District, She was bom about the year 1753 A.D. 
On the death of her father, she and her mother became subject to ill-treatment 
from her half-brother, the legitimate heir, and they consequently removed to 

1 The name Sombre is said to have been given to him from his gloomy disposition ; whilst 
others say it arose from his assuming the name of Walter Summers. The latter account 
gives the more probable origin of the name. 
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Dehli about 1760. Tliere she entered the service of Sumru, and accompanied 
him through all his campaigns. Sumru, on retiring to Sardhana, found him¬ 
self relieved of all the cares and troubles of war, and gave himself entirely 
up to a life of ease and pleasure, and so completely fell into the hands of the 
Begam, that she had no difSoulty in inducing him to exchange the title of 
mistress for that of wife. Ha\dng attained to this dignity, she perseveringly 
exercised the rights thereby attained, to raise herself to the actual enjoyment of 
all the powers derived from Sumra’s political position. Sumru died in 1778, 
and was buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Agra, where his tomb still 
exists.' 

Sumru left a son, Zafaryab Khan, by a concubine named Baha Begam, but 
his* widow assumed the management of the estate and the command of the 
troops, which now numbered five battalions of sepoys, about 300 European 
officers and gunners, with forty pieces of cannon, and a body of irregular 
horse. In 1781 the Begam was baptised, according to the ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church, under the name of JohaUna. Her troops were at this time 
commanded by a German named Paoli, who intrigued with the Prince Mirza 
Jawan Bakht against the Shafi and Eohilla faction, to raise the Prince to the 
dignity of Amir-xil-Umara, and, as we have seen, was assassinated by order of 
Muhammad Beg Hamad&ni in 1783 A.D. After the murder of Paoli, Messrs. 
Baours, Evans, and Dudrenec .successively commanded the Begam’s forces, 
which were principally occupied in opposing the inroads of the Sikhs. In 
1787 George Thomas entered the Begam’s service at Dehli. Sumru’s party 
was never famed for their military achievements. They never gained a •gun 
and never lost one until they were defeated by the British at Ajanta Ghdt. 
Sumru was distinguished for his excellent retreats. He was accustomed to 
draw up his men in line, fire a few shots, form a sq[uare, and retreat, so that if 
his corps gained no laurels, they preserved their reputation. Jlis troops were 
the most mutinous in India, and are said to have frequently attacked their own 
officers and beaten them with clubs, whilst on more than one occasion Sumru 
was tied astride a gun, and exposed to the mid-day heat, to compel him to 
obey their wishes. 

Having brought the history of the Sardhaua fief down to the year 1787, I 
shall proceed with the main story, Ghulam Kddir, on obtaining his patent of 

Gbulam KMr made ^>ffice, opened communications with the Begam, then 
Amfr-Ul-nmara. operating against the cis-Satlaj Sikhs, He offered her, 


1 The inscription on it runs tliiis— 

AQUIIAZ. 
dWALT. 
ERREINHA. 
RD MOBR. 


EO AOS 4. 
DE MAYO. 
NO ANNO. 
DE 1778. 
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tion of affairs, if sbe would support bis autborifcy. Well versed in eastern 
politics, and well acquainted witb tbe Afghan character for treachery, the Begain 
repulsed these offers with scorn, and advanced with her troops to the capital. 
Here she was received as the saviour of the imperial cause, and so intimidated 
the rebels that they withdrew across the Jumna. From thence GhuMm Kddir 
demanded the dismissal of the Begam and her troops; and on this not being 
granted, opened fire upon the palace itself. For some time desultory skirmishes 
took place, and though Najf Kuli Khan came to the assistance of the Emperor, 
little impression was made on the rebel’s force. Marching down the Dudb, 
Gbnldm Kddir possessed hiinself of Aligarh, and, uniting his forces with those 
of Ismail Beg, defeated Rana Khan, the Marhatta General, at Chdksu. Mansiir 
AH Khan, faithful to his friend Ghulam Kddir, refused to supply the Emperor’s 
purse, and conveyed intimation to the enemy that the Prince Jaw&n Bakht was 
approaching, with a large force, to relieve the city. He further advised that 
Ghulam EAdir should embrace this opportunity to make terms whilst he was 
still able. Profiting .by this counsel, the Rohilla signified his sorrow for his 
late conduct, and offered to restore the lands in the Dndb that he had lately 
usurped. These offers, backed by a handsome present in ready money, of which 
the imperial treasury stood‘in much need, were accepted, and the rebel marched 
back to Sahdranpur, with the confirmation of his appointment as “first of the 
nobles” in his hand. 

•The*conduct of Sindhia' during this time needs explanation, and the mate- 

Causes of Sindiiia’s in- rials available do not afford anything that can be oon- 
sidered satisfactory. On establishing his authority hi 
Upper India, Sindhia found that the greater portion of the State lands was 
parcelled out amongst the Mughal nobles on condition of military service, and 
resolved to carry out the project attempted by Mirza Shall and others, and 
resume these grants, paying those employed in the army from the public funds, 
and devoting the revenues of the resumed lands to this purpose, and to the 
support of a standing army raised and disciplined in the European fashion. 
The design was carried out, but not without considerable murmurs, which 
nothing but the presence of an overwhelming Marhatta force prevented from 
breaking out into open rebeUion. Karayan Das, too, was removed from the 
superintendence of the revenue, which was confex'red upon Shah Nizdm-ud-dfii, 
whilom superintendent of the imperial household. In this critical time of doubt 
and uncertainty, matters were brought to a crisis by the action of the Jaij)nr 
Prince, who induced Muhammad Beg to join him, and, on his death in batthj, 
Ismail Beg, his nephew, became tbe head of the malcontent MughaLs. In the 
war between Sindhia and the Raja of Jaipur, small bodies of Mughal troops, led 
fay men whose lands Sindhia had resumed, continually deserted to the^ enemy, 
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3 iid in tli6 6nd lie liad none but his own eountryinen to rely upon. Ifumbers 

proving too mnoh for him, Sindhia retired to Gwaliar to await reinforcements, 

and for a time was powerless to prevent the advance of the Eohilla adventurer. 

These facts, we may fairly infer, were the causes which led to the inaction of 

the Marhattas during the eventful year 1787. 

In the beginning of 1788, Sindhia prepared to cross the Ohambal, whilst the 

Emperor himself also awoke to new life, and com- 
ITSS A ^ * 

menced a royal progress throughout the territories close 

to the capital. The Baja of Jaipur was compelled to yield the usual tribute, and 
Najf Kuli Khan was invested in bis strong fortress of Gokalgarh. The latter had 

the presumption to demand the oiffice of Amir-ul-Umara 
Siege of (Jokalj^arh. ^ condition of his submission; and were it not for the 

urgent representations of some of the few faithful friends of the court that still 
remained, the Emperor would have consented to the arrangement, especially as 
the proposition was coupled with the offer of £60,000 in ready cash as the fine 
on investiture., The imperial troops comprised, at this time, several battalions 
of half disciplined levies known as najibs^ the body-guard called the red batta- 
lio33^ a considerable force of irregular horse, • and three battalions of disciplined 
infantry from the Sardhana fief, under the command of George Thomas, with 
a respectable train pf artillery. Najf Kuli Khdn himself lay in an intrenched 
post at about a mile from the fort. The Goshain Baja, Himmat Bah&dur, com¬ 
manded the force opposed to Najf Kuli, and the Emperor himself invested the fort 
with the main portion of the army. The Goshdin’s forces were, for the most 
part, a rabble composed of the dregs of the armies of all the nations of India. 
He had only two disciplined battalions under a Danish leader, Colonel Meisel- 
back, that did good service both here and in Bundelkhand.i The officers of his 
force, accustomed to riot and debauchery, could not bear the unwonted labour of 
the trenches, and, forgetful of the danger of their situation, continued to indulge 
themselves to excess. The soldiers soon followed the example of their leaders. 
Hajf Kuli being informed of this state of things by his spies, selected a «^trong 
detadbrnent of cavalry, and made a night attack on the Goshdin’s quarter. The 
lines were instantly carried, and such a general slaughter took place that any 
possibility of a rally was prevented. The terror caused by this sudden attack 
communicated itself to the main body, who began to prepare for flight, and for 
this they were the more ready when they found that Mansur Khan, who com¬ 
manded in Gokalgarh, had, by an arrangement preconcerted with Kajf Kuli, 
slipped out of the fort, and attacked the imperial camp in the rear. 

iShah Alam and his family were now in the greatest danger. Their tents 
were struck and removed to the advanced guard com¬ 
manded by Shah Mir Khdn, w'ho endeavoured tq rally 


Gallantry of the Begam. 


^ Sec Gazetteer Index, Vol. I, under *Meiselbacl£:^ 
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the flying troops. The Sardhana brigade, under the command of G-eorge 
Thomas, and with the j3egam in person present, now greatly distinguished itself. 
At the first alarm they drew up as if on parade, and the Begam sent a respeot- 
fiil message to Shah Alam, desiring him to repair to her quarters, and she would 
punish the rebel or die in defence of the imperial cause. At the same time she 

wrote to NajfKuli, ixpbraiding him for his conduct, and threatening him with 

exemplary punishment should he persist. She then placed herself in her palau** 
quin at the head of one hundred men, who, led by George Thomas, repeatedly 
charged the troops of Mansur Kh4n, and drove them back to the fort. Tlio 
imperial leaders had now time to'collect their men, and Himmat Bahfidur and 
Rhah Mir Khan led the attack against Najf Kali, who was eventually obliged 
to retire with heavy loss. The brave Shah Mir Khan was killed on the Emperor’s 
side. Kajf Knli Khan submitted, and in the darbdr held for this purpose, the 
Begam was invested with a dress of honour, and received the title of “daughter 
of the Emperor” and “ Ornament of her sex” (zeh-K/i-nissa), with the parganah 
of Badsh4hpur in jdgir. 

Sindhia, on advancing into the Duab, sent Rand Khdn to relieve the fort of 
Agra, which was still besieged by Ismail Beg. The latter 

Smdhia relieTe:. Agra. previously made engagements with Ghuldm Kd- 

dir for their mutual support, hut the faithless Bohilla had no intention of carry¬ 
ing out his part of the treaty. The consequence of this conduct was, that 
Ismail Beg was defeated and obliged to flyto the Rohilla camp, then at Aligarh. 
The united forces proceeded northward, and, after expelling Sindhia’s troops 
from the Duab, marched upon Dehli, with the intention of plundering tbo impe¬ 
rial palace. The immediate cause for this step was the alleged discovery of a 
letter addressed to Sindhia by Shah Alam, in which he called on the Marhatta 
for assistance. The Ndzir, Mansiir Ali Khan, stiU lield the first place in Shah 
Alam’s counsels, and still kept up a traitorous correspondence with the Rohillas. 
By his influence, Himmat Bahddur and the few Mughal nobles then at court 
abandoned the palace and city, and left the Emperor in the hands of the rohols. 
Ghnl^ Kadir and Ismail Beg, with two thousand Rohillas, took possession of 
the palace, and forced themselves into the hall of audience, where they found 
the Emperor, and standing on each side of the throne, obliged him to approve 
of all their acts. They then dismissed him to the inner apartments, and con¬ 
sulted on their future course of action. 

The Ndzir was admitted to their counsels, and by his advice owe Sital 
Weakness the Emperor. ^ sub-treasurer, was sent to ShaU Alam, with 

a message tliat one of the young princes slionid bo 
sent to accompany tho army against the Marhattas, whilst the citadel and 
garrison should be immediately delivered up to the Rohillas. To' strwigthon 
this proposal, Ghuldm Kddir, with his own hand, drew up an agrceuiout, iu 
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wHch lie solemnly swore to defend the person and interests of Shah Alam 
against all comers. Though Sital Das used his utmost endeavours to dissuade 
the Emperor from accepting these proposals, he was sent back with the agree¬ 
ment ratified by the sign manual, and sealed with the imperial seal. In the 
meantime the Rohilla troops kept pouring in, and in a short time occupied both 
palace and fort. . The imperial troops were disarmed and expelled, and their offi¬ 
cers were placed in confinement. Ghulam Eadir then insolently demanded the 
keys of the imperial treasury, and when informed that the coffers were empty, 
prepared to offer the last indignities to the aged Emperor, 

Early the next morning, GhuMm Eadir, accompanied by a numerous band 
of followers, entered the audience chamber, and expelled 
Sbah Alam deposed. inmates except Shah Alam. He then sent for 

Bedar Bakht, a son of the late Emperor Ahmad Shah, from Salimgarh, and placed 
him on the. throne under the name of Jahan Shah. Shah Alam and his family 
were transferred to Salimgarh, and his quarters in the palace were occupied by 
Jahan Shah. The next step was the plunder of the ladies of the haram. Mali- 
kah Zamana and Sahiba Mahal, the widows of Mahmud Shah, first felt the 
rebel’s cruelty. They were ordered to appear, and i^o them was committed the 
invidious task of removing the jewellery from the persons of the inmates of the 
serofflio. The--spoil produced did not’satisfy the inhuman tyrant, who then 
ordereki that those ladies themselves should be plundered of,all they possessed, 
and be expelled from the palace. Jah^n Shah himself was next sent on a similar 
errand, and by menaces and entreaties succeeded in procuring a large amount 
of jewellery, which he sent on trays to the Rohilla. Dissatisfied with this also, 
Ghul4m Eadir sent for the Emperor and all his family, and sternly demanded the 
The Emperor deprived iuiperial treasures. In vain did the Emperor plead his 
of Ms sight. utter poverty and the emptiness of his coffers. Inflamed 

by a protracted debauch, which had thrown him into a paroxysm of rage, the 
tyrant threatened his sovereign with instant loss of sight. What I” exclaimed 
the suffering prince, what! will you destroy these eyes, which for a period 
of sixty years have been assiduously employed in perusing the sacred Eoran ?”' 
Regardless of this appeal, the Rohilla caused the Emperor to be thrown down, 
and planting himself on the bosom of the prostrate prince, transfixed his eyes 
with a poignard, and expelled him, with every mark of indignity, pale and 
bleeding, from the audience chamber. This occurred on the 10th August, 1788. 
The next to feel what the barbarity of a degraded Afghdn could do and 

The Nfair also apoUed. MansT^ All, the treacherous con- 

federate of Ghuldm Eadir. Perhaps some compunc¬ 
tions visited even him for his conduct towards Kis master. On the occasion of 
the installation of Jah&a Shah, when the deposed Emperor cried out in his 
agony—Better will it be for Ghulam EMir to plunge his dagger in my bosom 


The Nazir also spoiled. 
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than load me with such indignity,” the Eohilla put his hand on his sword; and 
had not the N&zir restrained him, would then and there have put an end to the 
Emperor’s sufferings. However this may be, the Ndzir rendered himself an 
object of suspicion to Ghulam Eadir, who put him into close confinement, and 
plundered him of all his effects, to the amount of £70,000, In all these acts 
Ismail Beg was a passive participator; but when he asked for a share of the spoil, 
the Rohilla refused to acknowledge him. Incensed at this, Ismail Beg offered 
his services to the Marhattas, who, under Rana Khan, advanced on Dehli. 

Ghulam Kd Jir, hearing of the approach of the avenging army, collected all 

Capture and death of his spoil, and, taking with him the imperial family and 
Ghulam Kadir, the Nazir, fled to Meerut, The Marhattas occupied 

Dehli, Ismail Beg was despatched to act against Gokalgarh, and E4na Khdn 
and Appakhandi Rao, with Ali Bah^ur from • Bundelkhand, invested Meerut* 
Ghuldm Eadir cut his way through the besieging army, and fled towards Sahfi,- 
ranpur, but was captured on the way, and handed -over to the Marhattas, On 
refusing to discover the place where he had deposited the spoils of the palace, 
he was confined in an iron cage constructed for the purpose, and carried in front 
of the army. Day by day he lost a hand, an ear, or a foot, until death put an 
end to his sufferings. His confederate, the Ndzir, was trodden to death by .ele¬ 
phants,—both thus dreadfully atoning for their great and many crimes. The 
Marhattas next reduced the whole of the Upper Dudb, and in their hands 
it remained until it was conquered by the British. 

Shah Alam was again restored to the throne of his ancestors, with an allow- 

SiudWa supreme at Dehli. £90,000 per annnm for the support of his 

household, which was again placed under the control of 
Shah Niz4m-ud-dint. Ismail Beg, who had been sent against JN ajf Kuli Khdn, 
found that in the meantime his opponent had died, and that his widow was in 
command of the troops. She induced him to take her side against the Mar¬ 
hattas, and for some time their combined forces maintained their ground, until 
the death of the widow in battle induced her troops to abandon Ismail Bofr. 

He then surrendered himself to th® Marhattas, and was conveyed a prisoner to 
Agra, where he dtod in 1799. Sindhia’s next enemy was Holkar, whoso forces 
were almost annihilated in the bloody action of Lakhairi, near Hiinuud, in 1792, 

In this battle the disciplined troops of Sindhia, under M. deBoigno, greatly 
fetingmshed theimelves, so that the Marhatta directed their increase to 24,000 
infant^ and 130 pieces of artillery, and assigned for their support fifty-two dis¬ 
tricts in the Dudfa. Towards the middle of 1793, Sindhia returned to bis own 
country, leaving Gopil Eao as his representative in the north, and M. deBoigne 
in command in the centre of his new possessions. Sindhia died in Febru- 
ary, 17M, at Wanauli, near Poona, and was succeeded by his nephew Haulat 
Eao. The remainder of the general history of the Upper Uuiib may bo divided 
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into a few sections,—tlie rise of George Thomas, the continuation of the 
account of the Sardhana fief, the Marhatta administration, and the arrival of the 
British. 

The short and brilliant career of George Thomas distinguishes him amidst 
the crowd of European adventurers in the Marhatta 

George Thomas. service who at this time sought their fortunes in 

upper India- He was a native of Tipperary in Ireland, and came to Madras 
as a sailor in a man-of-war about 1782. In Madras he deserted his ship to 
join the forces of some Poligar chief; and in 1787 made his way to Dehli, where 
he entered the service of Begam Sumru. Here he distinguished himself at the 
siege of Gokalgarh, and remained at Sardhana until 1792, when LeVaisseaii, 
the commandant of the Begam’s artillery, who had always been the rival and 
bitter enemy of Thomas, succeeded in supplanting him in the Begam’s confi¬ 
dence. Thomas, iil-brooking his disgrace, resigned his employment, and betook 
himself, to the town of Aniipshahr, then a frontier-station of Britis htroops. He 
had not been long here, when overtures were made to him on the part of App4- 
kandi Rao, the Marhatta Governor of the trans-Jumua territory, who, at this 
time, sought to establish his authority in Ismail Beg’s former of Mewar* 

Thomas accepted the Marhatta service, and in a short time so distinguished 
himself, that his employer presented him with several parganahs ingagiv as a 
reward for good and faithful service,—the latter a novelty in Marhatta politics. 

The gift, however, was not so valuable as might have been expected. These 

Thomas at Jajhar parganahs were inhabited by a wild and warlike race, 

living in fortified villages, and accustomed to oppose 
all comers, whether with cause or without cause. It took Thoznas many months 
and much hard marching and fighting to reduce them to even a semblance of 
submission, and this only lasted whilst he was within recall. Though an un¬ 
profitable field as a source of revenue, his j&gir gave Thomas an excuse for keep¬ 
ing up a large force, who, by discipline and experience, soon became a body of 
men that could be relied upon in the field against any of the surrounding 
tribes. His fame increased, and with it his power, for soldiers of fortune from 
iheDuib and Eohilkhand continually flocked to his standard, and in a few years 
he fonnd himself at the head of two well-drilled battalions of infantry, with a 
complement of irregular horse and cavalry, and a park of field artillery. Be¬ 
gam Sumru, instigated by LeVaisseau, now her husband, sought in every way 
to injure Thomas, and urged on his Marhatta employers the danger of allowing 
a man of his character to assume a position of gwasi-independence. She even 
matched against him with the entire force of the Sardhana jdgiri but before 
reaching his territory, a mutiny amongst her troops and the death of LeVais¬ 
seau put an end to the expedition. Whether worked on by the Begam’s 
remonstrances, or actuateli by selfish motives of his own, ev6n App&kandi Bao, 
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Made Warden of the 'wliose Thomas, on more than one occasion, had 
Marches. savedj was induced to plot his destruction ; but twice 

the hired assassins failed in their attempts. Notwithstanding that Thomas was 
well aware of all this treachery, he took no notice of its authors, and w'as 
always ready to carry out the orders he received, though frequently their execu¬ 
tion was both difBcult and dangerous. One of his principal duties was to oppose 
the invasions of the Sikhs from the west; and in this he was so successful, that 
Lakwa Dada, who had succeeded Gopal^ Eao as the Marhatta commander in 
the north of the Dudb, assigned him a second and gave him charge of the’ 

entire frontier of the present Meerut Division. Whilst thus employed, ho 
returned good for evil by reinstating the Begam at Sardhana, whence she bad 
been driven by a mutiny of her troops; and he also distinguished himself at the 
sieges of Sh^mli and Lakhnauti* About this time Appdkandi Rao, whilst suffer¬ 
ing from an incurable disease, performed the samddh by drowning himself in 
the Jumna, and was succeeded by his nephew, V&man Eao, whose first desire was 
to resume ^ejigirs held by Thomas. 

Thomas, on hearing of this, retired to his own country, and strengthened 
Breaks with the Mar- iilmself there by raising more troops and building 
small forts, to which he might retire, or which might 
serve as dep6ts for stores and ammunition. He, at the same time, continued 
his operations against the Sikhs, whose forces he frequently repulsed. Whilst 
thus engaged, V4man Rao attacked Jajhar, but retired on hearing of Thomas’s 
approach; and the latter took the opportunity of invading and plundering par- 
ganah D4dri, now in the Bulandshahr District, and then held by one Kashmiri 
Boli, who was justly suspected of being the instigator of Y4man Rao’s treacherous 
attack. The breach was further widened by some misunderstanding with B4pii 
Sindhia, the successor of Lakwa Dada at Sahdranpur, whose troops Thomas 
defeated in two successive actions. Thomas was now considered dangerous 
enough to be left alone; and having no money to pay his troops, .he led them into 
the Jaipur and other neighbouring States, where he levied contributions suffici¬ 
ent to satisfy their present wants. This state of things could not continue for 
long, and he looked about for means whereby he might place his affairs on a 
more stable foundation. 

In 1798, Thomas first formed the design of carving out an independent 
Thomas becomes inde- kingdom for himself, and for this purpose selected the 
traotknown as Hari4na, which, from the troubled state 
of the times, had for some years acknowledged no master. His first efforts 
against Kanhori were unsuccessful, hut persevering in his attacks, he eventually 
reduced it to submission, and with it the south of the province fell into his 
hands. In the north the Raja of Patiyala and the Bhatls hold out for some 
time; but by the close of the cold weather, Thomas had extended his authority 
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as far as the river SarsDtij and included the important towns of Hdnsi, Hissar, 
Mahim and Tahana amongst his possessions. He selected HSnsi as the capital 
of his State^ rebuilt the walls and fort, established a mint, cannon foundry, and 
a manufactory of po’v^der and small arms. Toatfcacl>his soldiers to his service 
he granted pensions to the wounded, and to the families of those who perished 
in battle he allowed half the pay drawn by the deceased. It was his desire to 
put himself in a capacity, when a favourable opportunity should offer, of 
attempting the conquest of the Panjab, and he aspired to the honour of planting 
the British standard on the banks of the Attock (Indus).” One of his first 
expeditions was in conjunction with Vaman Eao, the Marhatta Sub-Governor 
of Bulandshahr, against the Raja of Jaipur. The combined forces were at first 
successful^ and captured the important town of Patehpur; but the Raja, advancing 
against them with a levy en masse^ compelled the Marhattas to retire, and eventu¬ 
ally to make peace. Thomas was not much more successful in an attack on Bika- 
nir. Towards the close of 1799, he joined with Ambaji Inglia in an expedition 
against the territories of the Eana of Udepur, one of the most powerful and 
important of the Rajput States. Their object was to expel Lakwd Dddd, the 
Marhatta commander there, who had joined the Eana, and acted in opposition 
to Sindhians orders in regard to his predecessor’s widows, the Bais, In this 
expedition, chiefly through Thomas’s skill, they were successful. 

Whilst engaged in Udepur, the enemies of Thomas were not slow to take 
Comljmatioti against advantage of his absence to invade Hariana; and, with 
the usual duplicity evinced by those in power, especially 
amongst the Marhattas, the foremost amongst his’ assailants was A‘mb4jf, his own 
colleague, and General Perron, the Marhatta commander iji the Dudb. Both 
concluded that as Lakwa Dada had fallen in battle, and Holkar’s force was com¬ 
pletely defeated at Indur, there wat no further need for Thomas’s services, tad 
that his growing power would make him a formidable enemy in the event of his 
interests ever clashing with theirs. Thomas, however, proceeded on his way as if 
nothing had happened, and the invasion of the Sikhs, and other matters requiring 
prompt attention on the part of Perron, becoming more pressing, Thomas and his 
possessions were for a time saved. During this interval of rest, Thomas 
employed himself in arranging the affairs of Bikanir and Jodhpur, and at the 
same time he made occasional excursions into the Du4b. His own towns, too, 
often occupied his whole attention, and more than once he was obliged to sit 
down and regularly invest Bhawtai, Jam41pur, and others places. 

Perron at length took the field against Thomas, with a force of ten battalions of 
infantry, six thousand horse, a body of Robillas, and sixty pieces of heavy artillery. 


and 


Perron attacks him. 


A portion of this force, under Captain Smith, invested 
Georgegarh, a small fort built by Thomas near Jajhar, 


another, under a Mr. Lewis, advanced on Mahim. Thomas succeeded in 
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raising the siege of Georgegarh, and defeated Captain. Smifeli, with the loss ot 
his ammunition and baggage; and again, in a battle fought near Bairi, he routed 
the combined forces of Perron, Smith and Lewis, with a loss to the enemy of 2,000 
men and thirty pieces of artillery, and a loss on his own side of 700 men, and 
twenty pieces of artillery rendered unfit for future service. Perron, dismayed at 
this defeat, made every effort to collect reinforcements from all sides. From 
Saharanpur came the forces of B4pu Sindhia; from the west a number of Sikh 
chieftains who had long felt the power of Thomas to bo a bar to their plundering 
expeditions; Meerut furnished a contingent under the Gujar Rajas Ramdaydl and 
Nain Singh; from Aligarh came the Hathras and Mursan Rajas; Colonel Hess- 
ing came from Agra; and from the south the Jdt ruler of Bhartpur joined the 
confederate camp with a large following. Thirty thousand men, and a train of 
one hundred and ten pieces of artillery, now surrounded Thomas on all sides, 
and so overawed the peasantry of the neighbourhood,that they ceased to bring him 
in supplies. Many of his own officers, whose families resided within the dis¬ 
tricts in the occupation of the enemy, were bought over, and carried with them 
the troops under their command. Conspicuous amongst these were ShitdbKhdn, 
the commandant of Georgegarh, and Khairat Khan, the subaliddr of his first 


and 


Defeat and death. 


matchlock regiment. Unable to meet the enemy in 
the field, Thomas cut his waj' through their midst, 


succeeded in reaching H4nsi; but here, too, treachery was rife, and hn was 


eventually compelled to yield up the fort, and, with the escort of one liatialiou 


of sepoys, crossed the English frontier in January, 1802, and procoedod thonco 
towards Oalcutta. He only reached as far as Bahr4mpur, where he died on tlio 
22 nd August, and was buried in the English cemetery. 

Thus closed the career of one of the most remarkable men amongst the many 
His character. appeared during the troublous times preceding 

the advent of the British. It was his fixed intention, 
afer consolidating his possessions about Hdnsi, to invade tlie Panjfib and plant 
his standard on the Indus. This he resolved to accomplish by a fit'ct of 
boats, constructedfrom timber procured in the forests near Firozpur on the Satlaj, 
by means of which, proceeding down the river Tvith his army, and settling tlio 
districts he might subdue on his way, he hoped to reduce the whole country 
within^one or two years. At the same time he offered his services, his territory, 
and his army to the British, detailing his plans, and declaring that ho had 
nothmg in view but ‘‘ the welfare of his king and country.” In the words of 
his bio^apher^ and friend-^ Upon the whole, however, we may bo justified in 
remarkmg that, on a review of the Hfe and actions of this very extraordinary 
difficult which most to admire, whether the intrepidity of siiirit by 
which he was incited to the performance of actions which, by their effect, 

11'raaeklm’s Memoir of George Thomas, LoudonTwfii'irasij. 
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raised him from the condition of a private subject to rank and distinction among 
princes^ or the wonderful and uncommon attachment generally exhibited 
to'wards his person by natives of every description, who fought and conquered 
with him in his long and arduous career, and whose assistance exalted him for 
a time to a height of respectability and consequence that seldom falls to the 


lot of an individual.” 

I have already brought down the history of the Sardhana fief to the year 

Further history of the 1787 A-D. In that year the Begam was joined by 
Sardhana fief. Geortje Thomas, who remained in her service until the 

3 ’ear 1792. During this time the Begam obtained great influence in the imperial 
councils ; and, endowed by nature with masculine intrepidity and a correct 
judgment, she was able to hold her own country and preserve her authority 
unimpaired under the successive,administrations of Najf Khan, MirzaShafi and 
Afrasyab Khan. When Sindhia in 1785 became supreme, he added to her 
possessions certain parganahs on the western bank of the Jumna; and such con¬ 
fidence had he in her ability and integrity, that in the war with Jaipur he com¬ 
mitted to her charge the important station of Panipat. When Ghulam Kddir 
invested Dehli, in 1787, the Begam at once marched to the assistance of the" 
Emperor, and, declining all overtures from the rebel, resolutely compelled him 
to withdraw across the Jumna. Here a reconciliation was patched up between 
Shah Alam and Ghul4m K4dir, and the Eohilla departed to his own country. 
In 1788, the Begam’s troops, as we have already seen, distinguished themselves 
at the siege of Gokalgarh and in the capture of Meerut. Early in 1792, the 
Begam began to show a partiality for M. LeVaisseau, or LeVassont as he is 
also called, a young Frenchman of birth, talents and great pride of character, 
who had been for some time in her service, which ended in his marrying^ the 
Begam privately, in order to bring the corps under his own command. George 
Thomas at once sent in his resignation and entered theMarhatta service, whilst 

LeVaisseau set 'about to reform his turbulent troops. 
But not content with the work he had to do at home, 
he must needs intrigue against Thomas, who was then employed in reducing 
the districts contiguous to the Begam’s trans-Jumna possessions. Thomas 
retaliated by plundering the Begam’s parganahs. In 1793 the Begam, in 
concert with the Marhatta Governor of Dehli, sent a force to watch Thomas, who 
retired to Tijara. The Begam then went so far as to bribe the Marhatta officers 
to advise his dismissal; and a body of Marhattas having joined her army, she 
marched from Sardhana to Thomas’s new district of Jh^yhar. ^Cer force 
then consisted of four battalions of infantry, 20 pieces of artillery, and about 
400 cavalry, whilst Thomas had only 2,000 men, with ten guns and 700 cavalry. 
It was no secret that the expedition was intended to act against Thomas; 


litiVaisseau. 


^ The Begam then added the name of NohUis to Johanna. 
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bat events now took place, wMcli not only indaced the Begam to relinquish her 
intention of attacking Thomas, but ended in the total subversion of her autho¬ 
rity for the time. 

There was at this time in‘the Begam’s employ a native of Liege, only known 

Th L‘ " oi ’ r It name of Liegeois, who had been for many 

years an intimate friend of Thomas, and on the present 
occasion used all his endeavours to bring about a reconciliation. His conduct 
was highly displeasing to LeVaisseau, who used his influence with the Begam 
to procure the Liegeois’ degradation; and to make his disgrace more mortifying, 
the place was given to a junior officer, a creature of LeVaisseau’s. The soldiers, 
ever ready for mutiny, sided with the Liegeois, and resolved to effect the down- 
fal of both the Begam and LeVaisseau, who, owing to the privacy with which tho 
marriage ceremony was performed, was looked upon as her paramour. They 
invited Zafary4b Khan, the son of the late Snmru, from Dehli, to become their 
commander. This young man, who has been characterised by a contemporary as 
“ a compound of ignorance, cruelty and debauchery,” consented to join the 
conspiracy, on condition that the deputation sent by the army to invite him 
should take an oath of fidelity to him on the spot. Having sworn allegiance 
to their new leader, the rebel troops, with Zafaryab KhAn at their head, pro¬ 
ceeded, in 3fay, 179o, towards Sardhana, to which place the Begam and her 
husband had fled on hearing of the negotiations at Dehli. 

Whether from jealousy, satiety, or some other cause, tho Begam herself 

Death of LeVaisseati. became as anxious to get rid of her husband as 

she had formerly been to obtain tho sanction of the 
Church to her passion for him. The rational explanation of hor conduct on thi.s 
occasion would, however, appear to be the discovery that LeVaisseau was unfitted 
by temperament to manage the unruly body of troops that she was obliged to 
entertain. To accomplish her purpose, she is said to have got up tho” revo¬ 
lution that we have just noticed, representing to her husband that a plan had 
been laH for murdering both herself and him, and seiring on tho jwjir ; atnl 
urged hun, thereupon, to collect all the treasure that could readily be trmsportod, 
and by flight save both their lives and a portion of their wealth. Plaving ihus 
far succeeded, she extorted from her intended victim a vow, in which she joined, 
to the effect that, in case of her flight being intercepted, each party should, hv 
death secure escape from the probable consequences; and to enable hor to eitoH 
tfa^, should It become necessary, the lady, as well as her husband, carried arms. 
All an-Mgements being perfected, the fugitives, with their treasure, departed 
under fte cover ofmght; but scarcely had they passed tho boundary of hor own 

iW ’ a patty of troops, placed in tho position which 

y wcnpie yorder of the Begam. Kesistanoe and recourse to flight Boomed 
alike hopeless, and the report of a pistol from the Begam’s followed 
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by loud eri^ from her attendants, assured the husband that his wife had per¬ 
formed her share in their mutual agreement* Portions of her garments, stained 
with blood, were exhibited to confirm the impression, and, under the influence 
of terror, more probably than of conscientious regard for his pledge, the entrap¬ 
ped victim followed the supposed example of his wife, and with a pistol termi¬ 
nated his life. 

Of the actual occurrence of this catastrophe there is no reason to doubt; but 

, the circumstances attending ifc are so differently related* 

Thomas 8 account. . . j 7 

that there is much difficulty in ascertaining the real 

facts. The story, as told by Mundy and Bacon, is given above.^ -George 
Thomas’s biographer® relates that the Begam and her husband were cut off in 
their intended flight into British territory at the village of Karwa, close to Sar- 
dhana, and that the troops who were with her were promised a free pardon and 
their arrears of pay on condition of their laying down their arms and giving up 
the Begam andher husband. In the confusion that arose, and before any resolu¬ 
tion could be taken, some shots were fired and a few men were slightly wounded. 
The soldiers, perceiving they had nothing to hope from the Begam, openly 
declared themselves for Sumru’s sou. The infantry then surrounded her palan¬ 
quin, and demanded her surrender: the cavalry at the same time surrounded her 
husband who was on horseback. The Begam at that instant drew a poniard 
from her side, and running the point of it across her breast, drew a little blood, 
hut with no intention of killing herself. Her attendants called for assistance, 
- and LeV aisseau Hearing the tumult, demanded to know what had happened. He 
was answered that the Begamhad killed herself. Twice he put the same question, 
and twice he received the same answer, on which he deliberately shot himself 
in the mouth. 


Sleeraan, who had particularly good opportunities for ascertaining the real 


Slcemaa’s account. 


facts of the case, whilst repeating the story of the com¬ 
pact between the husband and wife “that neither should 


survive the other,” describes the actual occurrence as follows :—“They had got 
three miles on the road to Meerut, when they found the battalions gaining fast 
upon the palanquin. LeVaisseau drew a pistol from his holster, and urged on 
the bearers. He could easily have galloped off and saved himself, hut he would 
not quit his wife’s side. At last the soldiers came up close behind them. The 
female attendants on the Begam began to scream, and, looking into the litter, 
LeYaisseau saw the white cloth covered with blood. The Begam had stabbed 
herself, but the dagger had struck against one of the hones of her chest, and 
she had not courage to repeat the blow. Her husband put the pistol to his 
temple and fired. The ball passed through his head, and he fell dead to the 

i Bacon's Hrst Impressions, II, 41 j Hunay’s Sketches, I^ 371, as quoted by Thornton. 

® Francklin’s life of Thomas, 59. 
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^onnd. ” On the evidence, as a whole, this may be accepted as the most 
correct account; and subsequent events would seem to corroborate the opinion 
that the Begam was not in league with the mutineers. Thomas’s account gives 
no support to the contrary opinion; and bad he believed tlie Begam guilty, he 
would probably have mentioned his belief to his biographer. 

On the death of LeTaisseau, “the villains,” says Thomas, “who, the 
The Begam restored preceding day, had styled themselves his slaves, now 
bj Thomas. committed every act of insult and indignity upon his 

corpse. ” For three days it lay exposed to the insults of the rabble, and was at 
length thrown into a ditch. The Begam herself was carried hack to the fort, 
and stripped of all her property and tied to a gun, and would hero have perished 
of starvation and exposure had she not been attended to by a faithful ser¬ 
vant, who supplied all her wants. Eeleased from her terrible position by tho 
good offices of M. Saleur, a gentleman of her army, the Begam was still kept 
in confinement. Here she found means to communicate with George Thomas, 
and implored him to assist in her release, promising any sum that the Marhat- 
tas would demand if again reinstated in h&v jdgii'. On receipt of these letters 
Thomas, by an offer of £12,000, prevailed on Bdpii. Sindhia, the Marhatta 
Governor of the Upper Duab, to march towards Sardhana; and in the 
meantime Thomas himself intrigued with the mutineers, and finding a party ' 
amongst thein favourable to the restoration, advanced to within a fow miles 
of Sardhana with his own troops. To assist him in his negotiations, ho sent a 
message, proclaiming that he was come by order of the Marhatta chief to 
reinstate the Begam. This proceeding had the desired effect, A portion of tho 
troops mutinied, and confined Zafarydb Khan ; but before Thomas could arrive 
he was again released. Thomas, ignorant of this change in affairs, advanced 
with a slender escort of only fifty horse, directing his infantry to follow. Zafarydb 
Ehdn, perceiving Hs opportunity, ordered an attack upon Thomas; but before 
this could be camfed out, the infantry arrived, and the mutineers, thinkin'i^ tho 
whole Marhatta army was upon them, broke and fled. The Begam was'^thou 
brought out from her confinement and restored to power, whilst Zafarydb Khan 
stepped of all his property, was reconduoted as a prisoner to Dchli, where ho 
diedm 1803, and was buried beside Hs father in the Agra gravo-yarJ. 

. The Begam paid a portion of the sum stipulated for her release to Wipii Sin- 
The Begam at-home. Promised the remainder. With tho aid of 

George Thomas she arranged her affairs once more. 

Sentl l>enohman, who had 

n the corps smee its first formation. Thomas describes tho Begam at 

mad;!flT t f Hinddstuni costume 

made of the most cosdy materials. She spoke both Persian and Urdu, and in 
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her conTersation was engaging, sensible, and spirited. Her house was well 
bailt, and furnished partly in the European and partly in tlie Hindustdni style ; 
hut she always followed the customs of the country, and never appeared out of 
doors or in her public darbar um'eiled. Her officers presented themselves in 
front of the place where she sat, which was separated from the public rooms by 
a screen, and here she gave audience and transacted business of all kinds. She 
frequently admitted to her table the higher ranks of European officers, but natives 
never came within the enclosure. On dinner being announced, twenty or 
thirty of her female attendants, most of whom were ‘ Christians, carried in the 
plates and dishes, and waited on the guests during the repast. 

The darker side of the Begam’s character is shown by tlie story of the slave 
Murder of the slave girl’s murder. By some it is said that the girl’s crime 
consisted in her having attracted the favourable notice 
of one of the Begam’s husbands. Whatever may have been the offence, her 
barbarous mistress visited it by causing the girl to be buried alive. The time 
chosen for the execution was the evening, the place the tent of the Begam; 
who caused her bed to be arranged immediately over the grave, and occupied it 
until the morning, to prevent any attempt to rescue the miserable girl beneath. 
By acts like this the Begam inspired such terror, that she was never afterwards 
troubled with domestic dissensions. She augmented her troops to six batta¬ 
lions in 1797-98, and we next find them fighting on Siudhia’s side against the 
Haglish in 3802. Five battalions marched to the Dakhin, and one remained 
at Sardhana. At the battle of Asai, the Sardhana troops, under M. Saleur, lost 
one battalion and four guns. After the fall of Dehli, the Begam made submission 
to the British Government, and to the end of her life remained faithful to their 
interests. In 1825 she showed her loyalty by leading her troops in person to 
assist the British at Bhartpnr (Bhurtpore). She died in the early part of 1836. 
The description of the Begam’s possessions and their history being purely local, 
will be found under the Meerut District. 

Mention has been made of the disciplined corps entertained by Sindhia; and 
DeBoigne. ' subjugation of the Dukb was principally due 

to their presence in the Marhatta army, this seems 
the proper pIace.to give some account of the regular corps in the service of 
the native princes that hive been employed in the Du4b. Sumra’s brigade 
has alre^y been noticed at length, from its having been connected for so many 
years with the Meerut District, but it never had the preponderating influence 
or the notoneiy of DeBoigne’s brigade.^ Benoit DeBoigne was by birth a 
Savoyard, and at an early age entered the Sardinian army. This he exchanged 

tain Berdmaad Smith, a Major in DeBoigne’s corps, Captain Branoklin and Cap- 

the^ nSs acnainted vrith DeBoigne, are the principal authorities for 
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for the Irish Brigade in France, and finally for the Russian service. He was taken 
prisoner in the war between Turkey and Russia, and sold as a slave by his Tur¬ 
kish captor. Eis parents procured his ransom, and he again visited Russia, where 
he obtained a command in the Greek archipelago. Here he met an English noble¬ 
man (Lord Percy), who gave him letters of introduction to Lord Macartney, 
then Governor of Madras, and Mr. Hastings, then in Bengal. In 1780 A.D. 
De Boigne came to Madras, and after some service there, proceeded to Bengal, 
where he was cordially received by Mr. Hastings, and obtained letters of intro¬ 
duction to the ilesident at Lucknow. In 1783, De Boigne arrived in Lucknow, 
where he received a considerable present from the Nawdb. He then wont to 
Agra, and entered the Raja of Jaipur’s service. This came to the ears of 
Mr. Hastings, wbo immediately ordered DeBoigne to return to Calcutta. Do- 
Boigne obeyed with alacrity, and so ingratiated himself with the Governor, that 
he was allowed to return to Lucknow, where he set up as a cloth merchant, with 
considerable success. 

Prom Lucknow DeBoigne again went to Agra in 1784, with Major Browne, 

DeBoigne enters Sin- British' envoy to the Dehli court, and there began 
dhik’s service. attention to military affairs. Ho found 

that the R^na of Gohad was at this time closely besieged by tbe Marhattas under 
Madhoji Sindhia, and communicated a plan to the Rand, for the relief of the fort 
of Gohad, which evinced much military skill, and which might eventually have 
been successful had not the correspondence been discovered by Sindhia. 
DeBoigne, disappointed at this untoward circumstance, was in despair ; but what 
seemed to be so prejudicial to him was in reality the foundation of all his sub¬ 
sequent fortunes. Sindhia was so pleased with the talent and boldness shown 
in the plan formed by DeBoigne, that he consulted Mr. Andeison, the British 
Resident at his Court, in regard to taking DeBoigne into his service*' The 
result of this was that DeBoigne obtained the command of two battalions in 
Sindhia’s service, to be raised by himself and to be disciplined according to 
European tactics. These troops were attached to the force commanded by 
Appdkandi Eao, the Marhatta chief who subsequently gave George Thomas his 
first command. DeBoigne’s battalions participated in all the early conquests of 
Madhuji Sindhia in Hinclustdu and were chieflY instrumental in gaining the 
battles of Chaksana and Agra in 1785 and 1786, and the battle of L&lsot in 
1788.^ Sindhia was .so pleased with this success, that ho ordered DeBoigne 
to increase his battalions, first to ten, and subsequently to sixteen, with a train 
of one hundred gu^s. This was completed in 1790; and shortly afterwards the 
newly-raised force was engaged in t he bloody battle of Patau Tanwar in the 

^The Marhattas under DeBoigne, and the Jats under M. Lestoniieaux, wero defeated 
Mughals, under Ismail Beg, and the Robillas, under Ghulam Kddir, at Chiksu, about five Ao 9 
from Bhartpur, April U, 1788. 
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ShaikMwdti country (20tli June), fought against the Eahtors of Jaudhpur, 
•who had been joined by Ismail Beg. The battle was a long and bloody one, 
and the enemy lost seventy pieces of cannon. They fled thence to Pipar in 
Jaudhpur, where another force of Eahtors were collected, and here again 
DeBoigne’s forces were victorious (September 12th), in the equally severe 
battle of Mairtha. 

3h 1792, at Lakhairi Ghat, in the Bondi conntry, DeBoigne’s sepoys met a 

Services of the brig- similar force, raised and disciplined by the Chevalier 
ades. Dudrenec, then in the service of Takiiji Holkar. 

DeBoigne’s troops were again successful, and Dudrenec was obliged to retreat, 
with the loss of nearly all his oiScers. The result of this battle was that Sindhia 
became supreme in Hindustan. At Kanand, in the Mewati country, DeBoigne’s 
brio-ades defeated the combined forces of Najf Kuh Elh4n’s widow and of Ismail 
Beg. In 1793 DeBoigne received an assignment.of lands valued at £160^000 a 
year, for the support of his troops, and he then formed the third brigade. By 
this act he made many enemies, and when his old master died, Daulut Rao Sin- 
dhia, who succeeded to power, no longer gave him the cordial support that he had 
hitherto received. In addition to this, his health began to fail, and he was anxious 
to return to his own country. He accordingly made arrangements to leave the 
Dnlibin December, 1795, and reached Calcutta, whence he embarked for Europe. 
He settled down at Ohamberi, in his native country, and lived there a long and 
nsefhl life. Tod, Duff, Erancklin, and others of our old writers on Indian 
history, visited him in his retreat, and there learned, from his own mouth, the 
particulars of his eventful life which have come down to uSi. 

DeBoigue’s description of his brigades is worth transcribing :—“ Each con- 

DeBoigne’a adminis- sisted of ten battalions of 750 men each, seven of 
tration. which were regulars, known as talingas^ clothed and 

armed like the troops in the service of the' Bast India Company. The 
remaining three were Fathans, armed with matchlocks manufactured at Agra. 
The whole brigade was manoeuvred by word of command. To each brigade was 
atfcadbed a force of 500 Mewatis for camp duties, 500 cavalry for patrols, and 
sixty well-mounted field pieces from 3 to 6 and 9-pounders. A supplementary 
force of 1,000 Rohillas was subsequently added to lead storming parties.’’ 
According to his friend and comrade, Smith, De Boigne was a fairj;atin scholar, 
and read and wrote English, French and Italian v ith ease and fluency. He 
had a good knowledge of the current literature of the day, and in conversa¬ 
tion was polite, affable, pleasant, humorous and vivacious. He was elegant 
in his manners, resolute in his determinations, and firm in his measures.” 
To the subtlety of the Italian he added experience gained in every school 
of life, and proved himself more than an equal match for Eastern politi¬ 
cians. He approached powder in disguise^ and only showed his real designs 
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when too strong to be resisted. In the Mh he was dreaded and idohsed, 
feared and respected, admired and beloved. His name was enough to put down 
armed resistance; and from the time of his assumption of authority there were 
no more revolts in the portion of the Da4b under his charge. It is said that 
Najf Kuli EMn, on his deathbed, gave this parting advice to his courageous 
wife—“ Resist, but if DeBoigne attacks you, yield. 

His administration of justice was a fair medium between relaxation and 
severity, and in the conduct of business he was indefa- 
His dailj life. tigahle. A writer^ in the Telegraph newspaper, in a 

letter, dated Agra, January 2,1797, says of him- I have seen him (DeBoigne) 
daily and monthly rise with the sun/survey his kdrklidnay review his troops, 
enlist recruits, direct the vast movements of three brigades, raise resources, and 
encourage manufactures for their arms, ammunition and stores, harangue in the 
darb&r, give andienoe to ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the civil and 
revenue affairs of a jdgir of twenty lakhs of rupees, listen to a multitude of 
letters from various parts, on various important matters, dictate replies, carry 
on an intricate system of intrigue in different courts, superintend a private trade of 
lakhs of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and public correspondence, and 
direct and move forward a most complex political machine. All this he did with¬ 
out an European assistant, for he is very diffident in placing his confidence, and 
extremely cautious in bestowing his trust. He used to say that any ambitions' 
person who reposes confidence in another, risks the destruction of his views. Such 
was his laborious occupation from sunrise until past midnight, and this was not 
the fortuitous avocation of a day, but the unremitting employment of nine or 
ten years. To this exhausting and unceasing toil he sacrificed one of the 
firmest and most robust constitutions which ever nature formed to bless man¬ 
kind. He left his station with accumulated diseases, extingushed health, and a 
debilitated frame, but with the poor comparative recompence of uncommon fame, 
and a splendid fortune of £400,000. In his person he was above six feet high, 
giant-boned, large-limbed, strong-featured, and with piercing eyes. There 
was something in his countenance which depicts the hero, and compels txs to yield 
implicit obedience. In his deportment he was commanding, and ho trod with 
the majestic step of conscious greatness. DeBoigne, luminous as he was, had 

his shades ; and great as he appears, had his foibles and litfcle weaknesses ; _he 

was avaricious to a degree verging on contempt, exceedingly tenacious of 
power, greedy of authority, meanly jealous of merit in those under him, and 
unworthily envious; but where is perfection ? Every officer and soldier when 
wounded received a certain present, in proportion to his wound, frow fifteen 
days’ to three or four months’ pay, without any stoppage of pay during the time 
of his cure. The disabled of his army had a pension for life to the amount of half 
1 Captain H F. Smith, of the Marhatta service. 
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their pay, and lands besides; and the relations of the killed and of those who 
died of their wounds, got the property of the deceased.” 

At the departure of DeBoigne there were three brigades,—one at Poona, 
under the command of M. Perron ; one at Koil, under M. Pedrons; and one at 
Muttra, under Major Sutherland. DeBoigne neither 
M. Perron. nominated nor recommended a successor^ but Perron, 

being at Poona, obtained the command for himself. It is said that DeBoigne’s 
parting advice to Sindhia was never to give the control of all these brigades to 
one person; and that to his successor was embodied in the clause that he intro¬ 
duced into his own written agreement with Sindhia never to fight with the 
English.” Perron came out to India in the Sardine^ a French frigate, in 1774, 
as a common sailor. Deserting thence he entered the service of several of the 
partisan leaders in different parts of India, and in 1789 received a commission 
from DeBoigne. Perron was a man of great courage, activity and industry. His 
attention to his duty and his personal bravery at Kanond, in 1792, induced 
DeBoigne to promote him to a majority ; and in 1793 he was sent in charge of 
the first brigade to the Dakhin. He returned to Koil as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Dudb forces in February, 1797, 

The revenue of De Boigne’s districts in the Duab had risen under his 

care from sixteen to over twenty lakhs of rupees a 
Perron^s actrainistration. _ , _ . 

» year. Perron not only received these, but added to 

tliem on all sides. He arranged and pursued a systematic plan for the aggran¬ 
disement of his possessions and fortune, and in this was so successful, that in 
a short time the entire country from Labor to Kota, and from Jaudhpur to Koil, 
acknowledged his authority. The principal obstacles to his attaining undivided 
influence in the Marhatta empire were Tantia l^agnavfs, Lakhwa Dada and 
George Thomas. The first was taken prisoner and died by poison ; Lakhwa 
Dada fell in 1801, after the fight at Datiya; and George Thomas, as we have 


seen, succumbed to the united battalions of all Perron’s contingents, now raised 
to four brigades, at the close of the same year. Perron’s revenues at the begin¬ 
ning of 1802 am ounted to more than forty-one lakhs of rupees a year, from sixty- 
eight pargauahs. At the same time a cloud began to gather in the west, and 
at the risk of the safety of his power, and even of his life, Perron was obliged to 
visit the Marhatta camp at Ujain, where he arranged matters for the time by a 
liberal use of money, Sindhia in the meantime was preparing to assist the 
Perron retires. Peshwa and attack Holkar, and asked for a second 

brigade from Perron, who, though he risked the indepen¬ 
dence, ^pd even the existence of the Marhatta empire, delayed for his own sate 
for three months to send the reinforcement asked for, and then only despatched 
his newly-raised fourth brigade. Even this force arrived too late, as the British 
Lad already stepped in and restored the Peshwa, who had thrown himself into 
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their hands. This so alarmed the Marhattas, that, laying aside their mutual 
jealousies, the Berar Kaja, Holkar and Sindhia, united for a time against the 
English, and resolved to carry out a plan of campaign drawn up by Perron, 
who advised their active alliance for this purpose. But before anything could bo 
done in pursuance of their agreement, quarrels again broke out. Holkar with¬ 
drew himself from the confederacy, and Sindhia, resolving to supersede Perron, 
bestowed the command of the Duab on Ambaji. Perron found his foui th brigade, 
under Dudrenec, ready to desert him. Bourquien had induced the second and 
third brigades to revolt, and had even written to the commanders of the irre¬ 
gular horse at Eoil to encompass the death of Perron. Hnowing all this, 
Perron only made a half-hearted resistance at Koil, and fled by Hiithras to 
Muttra, where he surrendered to Lord Lak^, and proceeded thence by Calcutta 
to Europe. 

Bourquien, who commanded at Dehli, was put under Irestraint by his own 
troops, who met the British on the road between Aligarh and Dehli, whore the 
Marhattas were completely defeated on the 11th September, 18.03. The Prince 
Akbar, who had succeeded to the position of heir-apparent since the death of 
his eldest brother Jawan Bakht at Benares, in 1788, came out to meet the 
British Cominander-in-Chief, and conducted him into the city, where ho was 
received by the blind and aged emperor. The treaty with Sindhia, dated 
Siirje Anjangaum, 30th December, 1803, ceded to the British all the forts, 
territories and rights held by the Marhattas in the Dudb and the countrios to 
the north of the territories of the Eajas of Jaipur and Jaudhpiir, and the Rana 
of Goliad. 

Though the war with Sindhia was thus brought to a successful tormina- 

War with Holkar 1803, Holkar, in the following year, renewed 

hostilities; and, having been joined by the Jdts of 
Bhartpur, sent a considerable force to invest Dehli, which was then in posses¬ 
sion of a British garrison under the celebrated General Ochterlony. In 1804, 
Lord Lake collected stores and supplies, and set out by Muttra for Dehli. On 
his way he drove out Ghiildini Kh^n, who had been plundering the Aligarh 
District; and Holkar retired from Muttra at the approach of the British force. 
Holkar’s light troops accompanied the army, and hovered on the flanks all day, 
cutting off stragglers, whilst at night they always encamped out of rciaclu 

Hoikar^s raid. Dehli, Holkar branched off and crossed into the 

Dudb near B^gpat; thence he procccdod northwards 
by KSardhana and Shamli ;bnt on being pursued by Lord Lake, loft the latter place 
on the 3rd November, and presented himself before Fatehgarh. The civil ofbeors 
retired into the fort, which, with the old cantonments, wore preserved ; but the 
cavalry lines and new cantonments, which lay beyond the ravines, and were 
therefore beyond the line of defence taken up by the troops, were burned by 
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Holkar. Here he was surprised by General Lake on the 17th of NoTember, 
and^ in the words of his own historian^ was totally defeated, with great slaugh¬ 
ter,’’ and retreated across the Jumna into Bhartpur territory, where he was 
joined by ^mir Kh4n, the Pindara leader. 

Gn the 7th February, 1805, Amir Kh4n crossed the Jumna at the Mahaban 
ghat, with a body of horse lightly equipped, intending 
Amir Khan s raid. ^ ojeate a diversion in the British rear. He plundered 

Gokal and relievedKamona in the Aligarh District, then held by Dundi Khan. 
Thence he passed up the Daab by Puth in the Meerut District, and crossing 
the Ganores at Kumr-ud-dinnagar, caused some disturbance in Bohilkhand. 
Driven thence by General Smith and Skinner’s horse, he re-entered the 
Du&b at the same point, and rejoined Holkar’s force before Bhartpur on the 
21st March, 1805, after an absence of six weeks. General Smith followed two 
days afterwards. The peace of this tract was never again seriously disturbed 
until the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857. 

The mutiny narratives of the Meerut Division abound with instan6es of firm 
devotion and unflinching bravery. As they are given in 
some detail under each district, it will be necessary here 
to make only some few general remarks on the mutiny in this division as a 
whole, and this cannot be better done than by giving Mr. Fleetwood Williams’ 
stuninary of the origin and progress of the rebellion in the Meerut Division.^ 
He writee-^^^ Ihat the rebellion had been planned by the Musalmfiius, I have 
no doubt. It is not the province of a local officer to trace this, but one or two 
indications may be mentioned. Though there was no apparent sympathy, the 
idea of the restoration of the Musalm&n religion to power has been repeatedly 
kept alive. Invitations to join in a war against infidels, emanating from the 
Sw4t country, have circulated through the upper part of Hindustan. The 
anxiety of the Bohilkhand Pathans, particularly the members of the family of 
Hafiz Eahmat Kh^n, that Government should not suffer anarchy and oppres¬ 
sion to continue in Oudh, but should interfere and introduce the just adminis¬ 
tration with which they were blessed, seemed at the time to be the loyal 
d^ires of ^lightened men. Late events show that they anticipated the long- 
hoped-for opportunity which the cry of annexation and the decreased impor¬ 
tance of the native soldiers in Oudh, under British rule, afforded. The march 
of the mutineers from Meerut to the arrival at Dehli might be the policy of 
soldiers, but the re-exaltation of the Mughal king, and the immediate submis¬ 
sion of the Hindu sepoys to the head of the Musalmfins, had a deeper source. 
The recorded conversation, in March, 1857, of the Bijnaur Nawdb and his 
friends—^ ^ Is there any security now for Isl&m?’ and that ^ Islam was form- 

iJSTarrative of Events, 40S of 1868, dated November 16, 1868, paras. 426, etseq., by 
WUliacns, C.S.L, of the Civil Service, Commissioner of Meerut. 
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erly the dominant religion,’ is a specimen of the movement' among the 
Muhammadans. An earlier conversation than this could be teaced, I believe, 
between one of the family of Htifiz Rahmat Khdn and a Eajplit in Rohilkhand, 
in or about December, 1856, when the Pathin recommended the 'Thdkur to 
look to his weapons, as he would be wanting them soon. 

“The tone of the Muhammadan portion of the native press, and the readi¬ 
ness with which, not the impoverished and discontented only, but the well-to- 
do Muhammadans in every rank and station staked their all upon the issue, and, 
with few exceptions, joined in rebellion ; their extraordinary association with 
‘ idolators’ to exterminate ‘ the children of the book,’ in opposition to the laws 
of their prophets, and the/atoa As of the few Maul vis who dared to speak out; 
even the exceptional loyalty of that portion of the Muhammadans whoso views 
on the matter of proselytism differ from those of the majority; the happily 
unavailing endeavours of the Muhammadan leaders to make the mass of the 
popnlatioa join them ; and the bitter complaints of the Hindu mutineers, that 
they had been deeply deceived; all these indicate that, though a spirit 
of mutiny may have prepared the native army, the real movers were Muham¬ 
madans. Even at Meerut the first move was made by Muhammadans. A 


Outbreak at Meerut. ®3.id he had fired off the new cartridges, and 

that all would have to do it. But two Muham¬ 
madans spread the story about cow’s and pig’s fat being used in greasing 
the cartridges, saying that aU would be polluted; that it did not so much 
m^ter for the Muhammadans, since they could remove the pollution, but the 
Hindus'would irrecoverably lose'caste; aud at the instigation of theso Muham¬ 
madans, the troopers of both sects bound ^themselves by an oath not to use 
them. 5tere is no doubt that all the native soldiers retired from the parade 
when their comrades were disgraced, muttering ‘ mutiny.’ The rumours that 
Je Europeans were coming to seize the magazine, which issuedZmt! 
Suddur Bazar, and on which the sepoys rushed to arms, may have been an 
accident or mistake. But that there were secret agents, and those Muham- 

^ans, watching, if not guiding events, it seems impossible in tliis part of 
the country to doubt. * 

“The mutiny was apparently unpremeditated, yet the Suddur Bazar people 

ir “ Cantonmonts. 

, . , , outbreak immediately assumed a Muhammadan 

character; a holy w.nr against the infidels (the Europeans and Christians) was 
prodaimed ; and eventually, in the' Upper Dndb and in Rohilkhanrr mass 

Government. I believe that in 
EoWkhand the Hawib of R4mpnr, and a few of his own trusted fr on^and 
the Nawab s own trusted personal attendants; in Bifnaur the I)!lr n i.’ . 
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Khan and BasMr Khan in Pilibhit; Mohammad Kor Khdn in Sh&hjahanpur, 
and a few Governmemt officials, were the only Musalmans who from the first 
stood out for Government. 

In Saharanpor it was remarked that the extensive risings were attributed 
entirely to the influential Muhammadans. In Muzaffarnagar is a class of 
Sayyids who do not go the lengths Muhammadans generally do in matters of 
proseJytism by the sword. These Sayyids even were warned, but their loyalty 
was happily fixed by remonstrances conveyed to them by some of their headmen; 
and though in this district the Muhammadans were late in rising against 
Government, eventually a vast multitude gathered under the ^ green flag,’ and 
displayed the bitterest animosity,—massacreing in their mosque men of their 
own religion, after the most solemn promises of safety, because they were 
faithful to their rulers. In Meerut, though there were some good exceptions, 
Muhammadans were generally ill-disposed, and most joined in the rebellion. 
In the whole district of Bulandshahr, I can only bring to mind one exception, 
that of the family^ of Murad Ali Khin, of Ohatari and Pahdsu, who took the side 
they had taken in Lord Lake’s time,—that of the British Government. Every¬ 
where in this part of the North-Western Provinces, as a general rule, 'the 
antagonsim of the Musalmans showed itself in every place, from the open rebel¬ 
lion of multitudes, to the scowling impertinence of individuals | from the public 
proclamations of rebel leaders, to the muttered imprecations of bigots in the 
moeqnes. The very fact that the few who shone out as loyal subjects or merciful 
men were stigmatized as Christians, infidels, apostates from the true faith, should 
show what the belief and feeling of the Indian Mnsalman is. There was a 
marked difference between the conduct of Muhammadans and other rebels in 
this part of India. The first warred against Government and Europeans, the 
others plundered. The first, from the beginning and throughout, abstained from 
injuring the inhabitants of the country, assured them in order to win them to 
Muhammadan rule, and urged them to join against Government. The plun¬ 
dering tribes, almost the only Hindus who in these parts decidedly and tho¬ 
roughly misbehaved, turned their hands against every one that had property, 
-^tibeir enemies and creditors first. The Mawai Jats of the Baraut parganah, . 
in the Meerut District, were almost the only Hindus who showed unmiti¬ 
gated disloyalty, and they were urged to it by a notorious bad character, Sah 
MaL The Gujars even were in some instances against ns, and sometimes 
took the side of Government. Vast numbers even of these plundering tribes, 
who bear Hindu names—^Gujars, Eajputs, Tagas, &c.—are Muhammadans, 
forced proselytes when the power was paramount in Dehli, and, like all 
such proselytes, intensely bigoted. It was not a national movement against 
Government. 

1 ConTerted Hindis of the Badgdjar clan. 
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“ With the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of Meei’ut, it was 

generally sometime before Government offices .'md 
Progress of tbemutiny. p^opgy|.y In Sahfiranpur, 

the towns of Deoband and Nafciir were plundered, and of course the Govern¬ 
ment offices in them were not exempted, A mob collected to attack the treasury 
at Sahdranpur, but was easily dispersed. These were the only instances in 
which extensive plundering assumed the type of rebellion. Muzaffarnagar 
must be treated as an exception. The best disposed populace in this world have 
been tempted to let loose the innate wickedness of human nature by disap¬ 
pearance of all authority. In Meerut the widely-spread report that all tlie 
Europeans had been destroyed (which was not contradicted, as it.sh mld have 
been by their appearance in every direction); the uninterrupted passage of the 
Bareilly mutineer brigade; the total surrender of the Bnlandshahr District 
to Walid^ Ehdn, who should have been seized by a small force, and hung 
within three days of his breaking out into open rebellion; the propinquity 
of Dehli, and the constant hope of-assistance from the mutineer force there j by 
which concatenation of circumstances every bad character in the district was 
encouraged to evil, induced a tendency to rebellion, which was favoured by the 
retention in the lines of the troops who ought to have been enforcing order 
and checking insurrection. But even in this and in the Bulandshahr District, 
till, in the latter, the refusal of aid from Meerut, the approach of mutinoors 
from below, and the hope of rescuing the prisoners that the district officers had 
made, incited the people to it, the outbreak was characterizod by aggressions 
of the lawless part of the population on tbe better conditioned,—the jiro- 
valenceofcrime, in consequence of a conviction that authority had ceased 
rather than by rebellion against the State. The last offence, as a general rule' 
spread among the people slowly, as delay at Dehli brought conviction that the 
Bntish power was passing away, and even then only broke out here and there, 
when notonous bad characters, flushed by success in plundering, led their foil 
lowers to greater enterprizes. * 

“The normal state of the ordinary mass of the people, i. e., those not 
I'«elings of tbe people. Muhammadans or thieves, was waiting events; 

' depended on the amount of their 

«p»ale frl aSi t 

BM M fear,d,-.U ,*ora employed in an 
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endeavour to ascertain what would be their own individual interest ; the 
unfaiIin^c consideration of the natives of Hindustan. This their sole consider- 
ation, and cowardice^ both moral and physical, made mutineers of half the 
native armj, and a percentage of the population, (the said perbentage fluctuat¬ 
ing according to circumstances, but never very large,) rebels. Had there been 
European soldiers and non-commissioned and commissioned officers to the extent 
of ten per cent, in each native regiment, a nucleus for good men to fall back 
upon, with a firm front to face the fire of mutineers, half the men of the 
mutinous regiments would not have gone, and half the regiments in the ser^dce 
would have stood staunch to their duty ; but bodily fear and mental weakness, 
the absence of aU principles of the all-controlling sense of duty, and a dastardly 
dread of being killed, made well-intentioned men follow the majority of their 
comrades, and peaceable subjects seek safety in disaffection. Those who have 
lived in the midst of it, and who should be the best j udges, cannot but feel that 
the theory that it was a purely military revolt; and the other, it was a national 
effort to shake off tyrants, are equally far from the truths Had not the 
mass of the people awaited the issue, had any large proportion of them joined, 
what tvould have become of the small but gallant bands that in differents part 
of the country stood out against their active enemies, may be concluded from 
Fopuhthn. Trdaps. marginal table, showing in round 
“■ Sf ' 6M “““bers the population of the districts 

M^rut 1,136,072 1,600 of this division, and the strength of the 

Balandsliftbr “was abandoned, bijt when the i - i 

Mai^garb rebel was ousted, was held by less troops which maintained Government 

ttansoo, the population being 778,342. authority. Neither can people on the 

spot be persuaded to believe that efforts to Christianize the natives led to 
rebellion. Had this been the ease, how is it that Benares, the largest city in 
India, to Hindus the holiest, and where Muhammadan bigotry is sharpened 
by its peculiar position, the place where missionaries have worked more exten¬ 
sively than in any part of India, where the Bible is openly studied and read by 
hundreds of students in many schools, did not send some of its 180,000 to save 
the mutineer brigade from the 200 British soldiers. 

Beyond all doubt the secret movers of the revolt disseminated widely the 
wild^t and most false reports that Government was going forcibly to convert 

« ^ X- people ; and during the outbreak these rumours 

Causes of the mutiiiy. i i ® -i 

were spread abroad to such an extent, that many igno¬ 
rant men believed fliem, and, when peace was restored, some have stated their 
readiness to become Christians, and were astonished when told that no man 
could make another a Christian. But here, round Meerut, where the mutiny 
commenced, missionari^ have been more successful in one year than they bad 
ever been ; and I have been told by a native deserving of all confidence, that in 
Bareilly, Muhammadans and Hindus agreed that to be all of one, and that the 
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Christian religion, would be better than to be exposed to the tyranny of Khan 
Bahddur Efa4n, and his following of miscreants. It is difficult to beliovo that 
the efforts of Government to give education to the people can have caused the 
mutiny and rebellion, when in some districts, the only public institutions 
maintained during the anarchy, where doctors were driven out, and dispensa¬ 
ries were distroyed, were village schools ; the only public buildings saved were 
village school-rooms ; and the people, when asked to account for this, stated their 
intentions to have maintained their scheois, even if the rule of India had changed 
hands. During the outbreak, as far as expei:ieneo goes, the most loyal, 
the most trustworthy, were young men who had received an advanced English 
education in the Government institutions. I have known such, of the writer 
class, not a fighting race generally, become brave, soldierly men ; I have scon 
English letters from such men, the matter and composition of which would 
have done credit to any Englishman, written from the midst of fanatic rebels, 
conveying full and useful information, openly and boldly given, though Urn 
writer stated he knew he was suspected aud watched, and immediate death 
would be the certain result of discovery. The only approach to the sense of 
duty which has animated Anglo-Saxons through this struggle was to bo found 
among such educated men.” I have uothiug to add to this account, and the 
district narratives will speak for themselves. 

The medical history of the division shows a steady increase in sickness of laio 


Medical history. years, much 01 which has boon traced to provoniiblo 
causes, such as bad drainage, bad sanitation, and iiial,- 
tention to the most ordinary precautions for the preservation of hoalih. Taking 
the three principal diseases—cholera, small-pox and fever, the following liicts 
may be gathered from the reports^ in regard to tlio froquoucy aud virulunoo of 
their attacks. Cholera broke out in 1867 amongst the pilgrims rotuniing from tlm 
Hardwar fair, and, strange to say, seems to have very generally restricted itself 
to those who had been at the fair, and not to have shown itself out of tho lino of 
march of the pilgrims.^ Though deatlis from cholera occur at all times oJ‘ (ho 
year in almost every district, yet cholera seldom becomes opidenuo in the Uptier 
Dnab. Dm-ing the epidemic of 1869, the deaths hardly reached more (Jiau l )-2 
per thousand, whfist in Allahabad and tho Benares Divisions, they rose from 2-1 
thousand in Allahabad, up to 10-9 per thousand in Lalitpur. Durim.- 
this year cholera was absentiu the hiUdistricts altogether, and little provalon'^ 
m those lying immediately under the hills, increasing in intensity to the south. 
The actual number of deaths attributed to cholera during 1869, in tho five 
distrmts noticed m -the present volume, was 1497 j in 1870 and in 1871 the 
numbers were merely nominal; and in 1872 toe was a slighUuthreak of cholera 

’ Dr. Catenae’s report on the sanitation of the Meorut Division 11 • <^i" n 
North-Western Provinces, 13 , Dr. Planck on the swe, Beports iormo~73. 
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in the Sahdranpur District; but the full force of the epidemic was felt, as before, 
chiefly in the southern districts. 

Small-pox, amongst preventible diseases, carries off more victims than all the 
rest put together, except fever. The deaths recorded 

Smali-pox. cause for some years are shown below. In 

1868 it can hardly be said to have existed in an epidemic form, though the 
mortality was so great; but there is no contagion so strong and sure, or so 
far reaching, as that of small-pox, and perhaps no disease is more fatal.. In 
1869, the disease was epidemic in several districts, and prevalent in almost all. 
It seems to commence as an epidemic during the cold-weather, and rages 
with-intensity during March, April and May, after which it gradually subsides 
with the sating in of the rains. The Upper Du& and Rohilkhand, in 
exchange for their practical immunity from cholera, have, by comparison, almost 
a monopoly of small-pox, which is not nearly so prevalent in the cholera 
districts of the Lower Duab and the Benares Division. From 1870 to 1872, 
the upper districts suffered excessively when compared with any other district 
except Basti. The vaccination statistics and details are shown under the district 
notices. , 

It is to fever, however, that the greatest mortality is due, and inquiries 
go to show that the deaths from fevers have gone on 
, in an increasing ratio for several years. In 1867 the 
attenrion of Cbvemment was called to the abnormal proportion of deaths 
attributed to this disease in the Meerut Division, and Dr. Cutcliffe was 
appointed as Sanitary Commissioner to inquire into the causes, and propose 
a remedy. Doctor Planck was employed on similar duty during subsequent 
years. Before making use of their remarks, I will give a cordparative table, 
for all five districts, of the causes of death for the years for which any statistics 
exist. 



SaMraTipur... { 886.483 1,1361 5,853 ] 6,463''! 3,174 7,210 6,S16l 1,106 11,189 

Hnzaifarnagar 682,189 865 ’ 6,104 7,697 2,345 4.131 4,474} 1,074 10,541 

Meerut 1,198,583 914110,287 8,652 894 8,425 5,035, 4,984 9,626 

Bnlanaslialir 800,481 2,3561 4,654 3,877 1,339 6,769 3,964! 6,340 6,650 

Aligarh 925,538 41^ 6,086 4,092, 1,938 6,662 2,84lj 6,449 6,668 



1,977 19,906 21383 
2,966 16,855 19,821 
2,218 20,263 22,461 
1,685 11,464 13,049 
518 8,603 9,121 


Total 4,474,284 5,797 31,984 29,681^ 10,090 31,197 22,l3oj 19,953 44,678 25,024 9,264 
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These figures show conolusively the extent and gravity of the epidemic. 

Dr. ’K'lrfATij of Muzaffamagar, pronounces the fever prevalent in the Upper 
Du^btohe “a true malarious fever of intermittent 

Charscterof tfaefever. , i <. • i j • n ±j. -i , i 

type,—such a fever, indeed, as is generally attnbuted 


to efiSuvia arising from alluvial soil saturated by moisture. The attacks wore 
characterised by distinct paroxysms, consisting of a cold and hot stage, followed 
by periods of intermission. The paroxysms mostly occurred daily, but fre¬ 
quently every other day.” Dr. J. P, Walker, writing of Bdrki in 1867, calls it 
“intermittent fever.” Dr. Drysdale, of Her Majesty’s 79th Highlanders, 
describes the fever that prevailed in his regiment at Eurki as “ iutormittont 
fever in a spurious form.” Dr. Metcalfe, of Sahiranpur, says of the fovor that 
it was “ undoubtedly malarious in its character, subject to relapses, but not 
often when-quinine had been given sufficiently early and in suflSoionfly largo 
doses.” The fever, as a rule, commences in July-August, and ends about 
December. Ih many cases the protracted fever brought on diarrhoea, which 
accompanied nearly all the fatal cases, and might possibly lead to the supposi¬ 
tion that typhoid fever either co-existed with malarious fever in some of tho 
towns, or that the prevailing fever was a hybrid variety between malarious 


and typhoid fever. Dr. Cutclifie,^ however, thought that all his inqttirics poiniocl 
“ to a common local cause of origin of the disease, and led strongly to the boliof 
that the cases which occurred were varieties of one and tho same ondomic 
disease,—malarious fever.” Dr. Planck, in 1869-72, givesit the same charactor! 

Besides the deaths due to fever and the utter prostration occasionod by 
continuous attacks of the disease, one of its most remarkable effects is tlm 
causing of impotency. Dr. Outcliffo first pointed this 
out in 1867, and expressed his opinion “ that impotoncy 
_^_ is extraordinarily frequentin the most ma larious tracts j” 

n N ^ ^ obserratioM on the true character of malaria and effluvia in Sel. Keo.'Gov., NAY, P. 


Impotency and spleen as 
seqneloB- 
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and, again, of tLis fact I convinced myself, by the jfreqnent applications that were 
made to me, that the men inhabiting the very malarious tracts which I have 
described are suflFering from impotency, to an extent which I have never 
known or heard of elsewhere.” Dr. Planck’s attention was specially drawn to 
the same subject, and he writes—Concerning the general prevalence of impo¬ 
tency, I am of opinion that that condition is more than tisually common in 
some places of the Saharanpur District, as a result of the general debility aris¬ 
ing from repeated fever attacks ; but I do not think it is a condition so com¬ 
mon as to threaten to lead to a depopulation of the country. I think this con¬ 
dition exists principally in those who are about to succumb to fever disease, 
and whose spleens are much enlarged; but I do not think that, as a rule, it 
affects men in the prime of life for many years before they die.” Still, in 51 
villages examined by him in the Saharanpur District alone, he found in four 
villages tliat enlargement of the spleen was very common ; that in four villages 
it was rather common; in fifteen villages it was common ; and in the remaining 
villages, thirty-one cases were seen, and this too by an observer marching conti¬ 
nuously throughout, and unable to examine others than those voluntarily brought 
to him, and who happened to be present when he visited their villages. These 
include botih irrigated and unirrigated villages. In eighteen irrigated villages in 
the Muzaffaruagar District he found enlargement of the spleen—^very common, 
in villages; common, in the same number ; uncommon in six : and non¬ 
existent in two, in one of which the site was raised and sandy, and in the other 
the ste was low, but here the spring-level was 24 feet from the surface. It is very 
strange to see that in places where the site was clean there was more mortalitj’' 
than where it was very filthy ; hut I frequently ♦notice this remark added— 
much stagnant water near,” In fifteen unirrigated villages in the same district 
the returns show—in two cases, no spleen enlargement 5 in one case it was very 
uncommon; in nine cases, uncommon; and in only three cases common ; and 
these three lie within the N4gal kliddir^ with a spring-level varying from only six 
to eight feet from the surface. It has been a painful task to go through the records 
of ttose Jever-stricken villages, and read the constant remarks many persons 
afflidied with spleen, especially children; coughs and ophthalmia common; a 
general complaint of sickness was heard here”—people very unhealthy look- 
ing”—^ fourteen houses, only two children left, used to have many, now- 
dead”—paralysis, a result of fever, much complained of, and some ca^ of it 
seen”—one-half the people down with fever in the rains”—an earnest cry 
for remedies ”—^ pe^le in low spirits and despondent.” Enough has been 
said to show that this fever is a serious matter, which, though it carries off only 
three in every hundred every year, yet so wastes the energies*of the survivors, 
as to render them unable to carry on their work of life as cultivators of the 
ground. The sub-division of the soil yields little enough to the labour of tlie 
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man who can work his fall tide, but if to this be added the utter prostration 
of the bread-winner of the family, it needs no words of mine to paint the 
distress which must ensue in thousands of families amongst the inhabitants of 

the northern districts of the Upper Dndb. ^ 

The fever being of a malarions type is undoubtedly due to the miasma evolved 
from over-saturation of the soil. In proportion to the 
Causes of the fever. intensity of the miasma we have the disease m the 
formidable remittent type^ and from the slight ague and fever, which scarcely 
shakes a strong man, to the pukka jungle fever which, if it should not kill outright, 
will necessitate a prolonged change of climate for the recovery of a body impaired 
for the remainder of its existence,’’ To the north of the Sahdranpur District 
fever prevailed to a much greater extent in former times, especially about Khori 
and Sakranda, and along the line to Mohand. The improvement bore is 
undoubtedly due to the clearing of jungle and the extension of cultivation. Lower 
south the disease may he traced along those places where 1;he drainage lines are 
naturally slow, or have been impeded by artificial obstructions, such as the canal 
iin^ and the railway embankments. The towns and villages along the Ganges 
Canal, from Manglaixr southwards, sufifered very much, but many of these, such 
as Manglaur, Libarheri, Fur, Bhainswal and Jauli, are so filthy, that it is no 
wonder that they have been frequently attacked by fevers. Dr. Cutcliffo 
describes them as reeking with human excrement and filth of every doscidp- 
tion.” BiUrki, too, was unhealthy in 1867, and so also wore the tracts along 
the Kalandar Nadi, Kdtha Nadi, Khdla, Sila, and Krishni Nadis, all slow 
streams, running through swampy, ill-drained depressions. The same may bo 
said of parts of the West Kali Nadi, the old bed of the Jumna, the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and in the vicinity of these streams and the khddirof the Ganges. 
All these places, covered with swamp and stagnant water, are prolific sources of 
malaria, which they must disengage in large* quantities. Drainage, and the 
enforcement of a greater economy in the use of canal water^ could to a groat 
extent prevent, the evolution of malaria in these tracts. For the htiddir of the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers it has been proposed to plant a belt of trees along the 
high iank separating them from the uplands, in order to intercept the malaria 
home from them by the easterly and westerly winds,—a plan which oxporionco 
elsewhere has shown to be valuable and feasible. These moans, with the supply 
of the only reliable antidote, quinine, and more attention to conservancy, arc 
the principal remedial measures recommended by Dr. Outoliffe. The canals 
form so important a feature in the hydrography of the Dudb, that their influence 
on the public health demands a separate and more detailed notice. 

In 1845 a committee was appointed to report upon the sanitary oftbots of the 
Influence of the canals canal. The sittings were interrupted by the Sikh war, 
but were renewed in 1846, and their report was sub- 


on the public health. 
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mitted to the Governor-General at Riirki in March, 1847. In writing on this 
subject, Major P. T. Oautley remarks In referring to the low tracts of the 
Duab, and especially to those situated in the Fatehpur District, my attention 
has drawn, during the last two years especially, to an opinion which has 
been prevalent, that wherever lines of canal exist in these provinces the germs 
of malaria and sickness hold undisputed authority. Without producing proofs, 
that are numerous, that the epidemics which have shown themselves in towns 
and villages near the canals have been equally felt at others far removed from 
the influence of either canals or of irrigation, it is natural to infer that the 
introduction of moisture and excess of vegetation on the surface of countries 
which had been comparatively dry before, must necessarily lead to a change of 
climate. That change must necessarily demand an alteration in the habits of the 
people subjected to its influence.” This alteration has not taken place,—the 
same light clothing is worn, the same habit of sleeping on the ground and work¬ 
ing in the night air is continued, and to this Major Oautley attributed much of 
the illness. In 1843, Rampur, Saharanpur and Shdmli were afflicted with 
malarious fevers, whilst the notoriously unhealtly jungle tracts to the north were 
left untouched. Similarly, sickness supposed to be due to the presence of 
canals was found to be prevalent in places where there were no canals and no 
irrigation.! A report from the Meerut District, in calling for medical aid for 
the population on the canal banks, shows the feeling of the district officers. 
At that time the only canal in the district was the Eastern Jumna Canal, which 
irrigated a small strip of land between the Karsuni and the Jumna. In 
1843 there was sickness in this tract as well as all over the district, It was as 
rife at Begamabad, 23 miles east of the canal, as in parganah Lolai on its hanks. 
MurSdnagar, and other large towns which had no connection with the canal, 
suffered in a precisely similar way, yet aid was only asked for the canal tract, 
based on the foregone conclusion of a connection between the sickness and the 
canals. 

The results arrived at by the Sanitary Committee of 1843 show that there 
was an epidemic in 1843, which was generally, though not universally, more 
severely felt in the canal tracts than elsewhere. In places totally uncona^ected 
with tiae canal, fevers prevailed to an extent and with an intensifey as great 
as in the worst canal villages. Much of the evils complained of were due to 
bad drainage, the natural drainage being checked and impeded, and the 
soils being stiff and retentive of moisture. The Committee recommended 
the stoppage of irrigation within five miles of large towns, and that certain 
sanitary arrangements should be carried out in the villages, as, on the whole, the 
influence of irrigation was very local. They found that the Eastern Jumna 
Canal furnished some of the best and worst results of canal irrigation !—sick- 

^ Ganges Canal, I., 57. 
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nass where the drainage had been obstructed and where the soil was clayey, as 
in the centre division; health where the drainage was perfect and the soil light, 
as in the northern and southern divisions. Or, in other words, the Committee of 
1843 found that the salubrity or otherwise of the canal depended on the nature 
of the soil and the efficiency df the surface drainage. The Committee summed 
up their recommendations as follows:—1. That the canal should be kept, as far 
as possible, to the ordinary level of the country; 2 , that earth, w^hen required for 
embankments, should never be obtained from excavations made outside the 
canal without proper precautions being taken for drainage; 3, that the canal 
should be taken along the watershed, so as to interfere as little as possible with* 
natural drainage lines, which, when intercepted, should be relieved 5 4:, masonry 
drains should be constructed under distributary channels and bridge ramps, 
where these cross natural lines of drainage ; 5, no private water-courses should 
be allowed ; 6 , irrigation should be prohibited within five miles of large towns; 
7 , grass and weeds should not be allowed to lie and rot, but shotlld be burned; 
and 8 , irrigation should be altogether prohibited iu localities which appear natu¬ 
rally to possess a malarious character. 

Dr. Cutcliffe pursued the same line of inquiry in his researches into tho causes 

Dr. Cutcliffe’s opinionin epidemic of 1867. He found that the W'ater- 

level all round had been greatly raised by idle introduc¬ 
tion of canal-irrigation, and that this had been effected as well by tho incx*oaso 
to the natural water-resources caused by the volume of water thrown over tho 
country by the canal, as by the supercession of wells in irrigation, whicJi 
carried up the water from the sub-soil and distributed it over the surfiioo of tho 
ground, where much was lost by evaporation. In addition, this raising of tho 
spring-level had made the water in many of tho wells unfit for use, as well by 
the liquefaction of the salts that lie in such abundance at no great distance from 
the surfiice of the ground, as by coming sooner in contact with tho animal and 
vegetable impurities which an absence of any attempt at sanitation allows to 
accumulate within the site of every village, and often close to tho wells used for 
drinking water. At the same time that sickness was general along tho OatigOB 
GanaVrom Manglaur to Meerut, and along the Jumna Canal as far as Barauli, 
it was noticed again that the attacks were more frequent and virulent in tho 
neighbourhood of swamps; and where these occurred at a distance from tho canals 
the sickness was equally felt. In villages, whether close to tho canal, or ovcm 
in the beds of streams where there was proper and efficient natural or artificial 
drainage, fever was unknown. In Meerut, Sardhana alono showed any unuRual 
sickness, and in Bulandshahr, the town of Galauthi suffered severely. In tlio 
latter place the sickness was correctly attributed to the imdiic collection of 
stagnant water around the village site, and with proper drainage arrangomeuts 
the fever disappeared. 
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Dr. rianck in 1869-70 travelled over the greater portion of the Muzaffamagar 

District, and in 1871 examined the Saharanpur Dis- 
Dr, Planck ia 2869-72. ^ x- xk 

feriet ; the results of his investigations are tbe same as 

those already arrived at by his predecessorsexcessive irrigation raising 
the spring-level in canal-irrigated tracts, and •no means taken to improve 
existing lines of drainage ; or, where the natural lines were impeded by tbe 
canal works, no new ones were formed, hence excessive moisture, the destruc¬ 
tion of the -wells, and the defilement of the drinking water. In tracts 
removed from the direct influence of the canal, the same cause—bad drainage 
—^was at work. It would be unduly lengthening this notice to recapitulate the 
details given by Dr. Planck. He corroborates tbe opinion of the Committee 
of 1845, that the epidemics which now annually desolate the Upper Duab are 
due to insufficient; drainage, enhanced in canal-irrigated tracts by the action of 
the canal in raising the spring-level, and yet to the present time very little has 
been done to remedy this evil; and, as I hive shown, of late years it has been 
increasing in a ratio which bids fair to assume gigantic proportions. Whilst 
money is being liberally expended to meet the possible chances of a famine in 
Bengal, men ai'e dying in thousands fiom a disease which is preventible by the 
exercise of more careful supervision in the expenditure of canal-water, and 
the construction of drainage lines to carry off excessive moisture. 

One result certainly followed upon the reports of the Sanitary Commissioners, 
of roUef qb- assembling of a conference of canal 

duTtakea. ' officers at Meerut in November, 1870, when it was 

resolved that a survey of the districts concerned should be undertaken by tbe 
Engineers of the Department, working in conjunction with the civil authorities, 
for the express purpose of determining how the natural drainage channels of 
tbe country could be made more efficient. That wherever, in the districts con¬ 
cerned, the spring-level of the sub-soil water was at any time of tbe year less 
than ten or twelve feet from the surface, there canal-irrigation should cease or 
be checked.” The survey was carried out during the cold-weather, but the 
salne facts of the existence of fever far away from canal-irrigated tracts led 


the canal officers to doubt whether the fever had anything to do with can^I irri¬ 
gation. Dr. Planck again visited the Muzaffamagar District, and found, as 
before, that the fever prevails in tracts unirrigated by the canal as well as in 
canal-irrigated tiicts. He writes—^^ Second.’-This fact appeared, that tbe form of 
fever with which we have to deal is more persistent in its prevalence, more viru¬ 
lent, and therefore more fatal in its results, in the canal-irrigated country than in 
the countiy not irrigated by the canal, unless the latter should be naturally a 
very moist country. 1/iird.^Tbis fact appears, that filthiness is comifiion to all 


the viEages, and cannot, therefore, be the cause of the prevalence of ague ; 
otherwise it should pre?ail equally in all the places inspected, and the people 
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should all have the same unhealthy aspect. Fourth. —This fact appears, that the 
most nuhealthy people of all are those who live in places naturally moist, the 
moisture of which has been increased by canal-irrigation,—in low laud irrigated 
from the Jumna Canal, and in the Nagal hhddir. * Considering these facts, one 
may justly arrive at the opinion that ague has not been introduced as a‘ new 
tiling into the canal-irrigated country, but that its area and period of prevalence, 
and its intensity of attack, have very greatly increased since irrigation from the 
canals was introduced;—this prevalence and intensity being very fairly mea¬ 
surable by the increased moisture of the soil, and consequently of the atmos¬ 
phere, denoted'by the height of permanent rise in the spring-level at any given 
place,—a rise which no rdan can doubt must be due to canal-irrigation,” Having 
ascertained by repeated inquiries the connection between bad drainage, whether 
directly connected with canals or not, arid malariaj the canal oifficers and tho 
district authorities have, at last, prepared large schemes for the improvement 
of the drainage of the Upper Dudb. Amongst these may be mentioned the * 
drainage of the town of SaiAranpur, the improvement of the drainage of the 
P&adhoi and Uumaula rivers, the deepening and straightening of the out on 
the Sila Ki^a, and the removal of the impediments to the drainage passing 
down by the Kiishm and Hatha nadis. The Chief Engineer informs mo that, 
altogether, the sum of one lakh of rupees a year has been set aside to improve 
drainage lines of the canal-irrigated tracts. Several of these projects have boon 
taken in hand, and have already had a marked eflect in impx'oving the health 
of the people ; but much remains to be done i and before the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment can really take credit for the saving of lives in seasons of drought, tixis 
aunual waste of life from bad drainage must be met and remedied. 
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pATTA^-R A-K rpTTRj tli 0 ixiost northerly district of the Dii4b, has somewhat the form 
of a great triangle, with its apex to the north-west. It 
is honnded on the north-east and east by the Siwffik 
hiUs and the Ganges ; on the north-west and west by the Jumna; and on the 
south by an irregular line separating it from the district of Muzaffarnagar, the 
whole of which formerly lay within what was then known as the Sahdranpur 
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District.^ The district, as at present constituted, lies 
29“ 8i' 45-^ and 30“ 21' 3(r, and east longitude 77“ 9' and 78 14 4j , wi 
an area of 1^420,194 acres, or 2,219-05 square miles,^ and a popularion in 1872 
iinmbering'883,782 souls, or 399 to the square mile. Its extreme length from 
north to south is about 54 miles, and its extreme breadth 63 miles. ^ 

The following table gives the administrative divisions at present existing, 
Admini8ti.tive aivi- and their statistics,- with the revenue, and poHce juria- 
dictions. 


sions. 



— 



1 

.*3 

.S.S 

OD* 

0 

a 

•r-t 


'JS 

■*» 

a 

s 

m 

S4 


Parganah. 

Entered in the 
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in 
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1 s 
if 

J 2 < 

0 «>> 

®*r 
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|“S' 
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gS 
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Oi 

In the Police ju¬ 
risdiction of the 
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at* 
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Saharanpur, 

Haveli ... 

, 140 

1,18,083 

1 82,677 

109,787 

Sab&ranpur, Bahat, 
K 6 gal and R&m- 

Saharanpur. 

Faizabad •«. 

Muz a Sara- 
bad. 

Haraura ... 

Raipur, Tatar- 
pur. 

MuzafEarabad... 
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129 

136 
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64,465 
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67,232 

42,882 

46,278 

54,444 

pur. 

Raipur, Babat and 
Ghilkfina. 

HussafEarabad, Ba-* 
hat, Mohand and 
Fatehpur. 

Fatohpur, Manglaur, 
Bahat, N%ai and 

. Bah&ranput. 




Total ... 

528 

8,81,618 


258,371 
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r 

1 

Deoband 

Deoband 
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85 

94,452 

86,552 

69,430 

Deoband and Bad- 

1 ! 
.0 i 
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f 

R^mpur 

R£mpur ... 

115 

1,15,892 
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fswen. 

Bimpur, K&nauta* 
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Q 

k. - 
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gaon. 

Kagal, Mang 1 a u r, 
Dooband, Bad- 
gaon and H a m- 
pur. 




Total ... 

310 

3,02,057 

246,890 

198,693 



1 T:he anthoritieB for tlus notice are notes by Mr. Q. R, 0. Williams, C S. 5 tho Bettleineiit 


Reports of Messrs. VansAgnew, Robertson, Wynne and Webster ; Cantley^s Ganges Canal t tli« 
Sanitary Reports of Doctors CutclifEe and Planck; and tbe records of the Board of Rovenw in 
Allahabad. * The census of 1848 gires a total area of 2,165*45 square milos j that of I 86 t 
gives 2,162*3; Mr. Plowden^in 1865, gives 2,227 square miles 5 and tbe last census shows 2,817 square 
miles. The Settlement Reports give 2219*05 square miles, and this estimate has been fallowml here. 
^ fact, from the inclusion in some accounts, and the exclusion in others, of the jungle treats, it Is 
impossible to give the total area correctly. The total area in 1866, as shown by the Bosrd*s 
review of the Saharanpur Settlement, amounts to 1,081,763 acres, or 1,600*8 square miles, for the 
revenue-paying area. The total area is elsewhere given at 2,227 square miles, without detills. 
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143 
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156,558 

63,770 

Manglanr, Eu rk i, 








Patehpur, and 








Nagal. 



Total ... 

•498 

2,76,588 

506,080 

242,696 


r 

Nakfir 

Nakur 

103 

66,119 

69,780 

60,690 

Eampur,': Gangoh, 



* 

IM 




Nakdr. 

■ 

Sarsawa 

Sarsawa 

93 

63,463 

60,588 

38,306 

1 Sarsawa,^ N“akdr, 

2-! 1 

1 






[ Saharanpnr. 


Gangoh 

Gangoh 

107 

72,109 

83,783 

64,748 

Gangoh, Nduanta, 

SSS j 

1 






R^mpur. 


Snltanpur 

Bahat KanjS.- 

102 

61,097 

56,864 

45,378 

Chilkdna and Sar¬ 



war. 





sawa. 



Total ... 

405 

2,62,787 

271,016 

189,022 



« 

Gbakd Totai,, 

1736 

11,72,960 

1,420,194 

883,782 



Territorial cliangcs. 


Under the Dehli Emperors, Sirk&r Salidranpur concained thirty-six mahdls, 
diyided into foar dastiirs, viz,^ Deoband, Kairdna, Sardhana and’ Indri, and 
included the Dudb from the Siwdlik hills to the middle of 
the Meerut District, as well as portions of the tract to 
the west of the Jumna, now included in the Panjab. Nineteen of these mahdis 
lay within the modern district of Saharanpur. These were increased to twenty- 
four at the time of the settlement under Eegulation VII. of 1822, in the year 
1839-40. The revision of Mr. Edgeworth in 1842 absorbed nine parganahs, 
and that of Mr. A. Ross, in 1855, absorbed three more, whilst three others 
were created, leaving fifteen parganahs, as at present, distributed amongst the 
four tahsils of Sahdranpur, Deoband, Efirki and Nakur. The relative area of 
these tahsils is 25*1,22*8, 26*8 and 25*3 per cent, of the total area respectively. 

To understand references to SahSranpur local history, it is necessary to give 
some account of each of these changes. The following 
table traces the history of the nineteen mahdls existing 


Akbari parganahs. 
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PABSANAH CHANGES. 


inthetiineofAkbarrthe changes in their distribution were effected for tho 
most part during the usurpation of the Kohillas and the Gujars in tho las 


-- J ’ 


Parganahs as known in 
the Ain-i Akbari. 

Includfid in modem 
parganah of 

^ Intahsildari of 

Notes. 

2 Ambahta 

IsTakur 

Naktir 

... 

Absorbed before 1842. 

5 Bahat Kanjawar, 

Bahat and Stil- 
tanpur. 

Saharanpur 


This parganah became Bahat 
Sultdnpur in Shahjahdn'a 
time. Najib Kh5n separated 
the two parganahs. The vil¬ 
lage of Kanjawar is in Mu- 
zaffarabad. 

6 Bhogpur 

Jaw^lapur «.« 

Itdrki 


The town ia near Hardwir. 

11 Tiias£ Bhim ... 




Subseguently ThdnS. Bhawan, 
which was absorbed in 1842 
in the neighbouring parga*« 
iiahs, and the Muzaffarua- 
gar District. 

13 «raur£si 

Rurki 

Ditto 


Absorbed in 1866, in Rdrki, 
Manglaur, Jaw^lupur, Har- 
aura and Bhagwdnpur. 

IC Hareli 

Saharanpur 

Saharanpur. 



17 Deoband 

Beobaud 

Deoband. 



18 Bsmpur 

Rampur ... 

Ditto. 



19 Rurki 

Rurki 

Btirki. 



20 Raipur T£tar ... 

Palzabad Bahat.,. 

. 

Saharanpur 

•«> 

The old name of Faizabadi 
which was given after tho 
building of the Badihah 
Mahal by Shahjahin, 

22 Sarsawa 

Sarsawa 

Nakiir. 



30 Gangoh 

Gangoh 

Ditto. 



SI Lakhnauti 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto 


Portion absorbed in Gangoh ; 
remainder in Muzalftirna- 

32 Muzaffarabad 

Muzaffarabad ... 

Saharanpur. 


gar. 

33 Manglaur 

Manglaur m« 

Rdrki. 



34 Malhaipur 

... 

Saharanpur 

••• 

Absorbed in neighbouring par¬ 
ganahs in 1842. 

85 Kakur 

Kakur ... 

Naklir. 



36 Nanauta 

• >« 

... 


Absorbed> 1842 In Brunpur, 
Gangoh and Miizaffantagar. 


1 The numbers refer to the list of Akbari mahals given in Beames* KUiotj il.TiaS* 
TiefEenthaler gives a precisely similar list—Bernoulli, 1, 134. 
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At the same time tiiat these changes occurred, a number of new parganahs 
■was created from the old ones, by the successive 
rulers of this district. 


New parganalis. 


Parganah. 


Now included in 
parganah. 


Note. 


Eheri 

Sakrauda 

Jaznalgarh 

Jaw^apnr 

Paizabad 

Fatehar 

Jabangirabad 

Snlt^pnr 

K^tba 

Thana Bbawan 


Muzaffiarabad 


Various 


Nakur 

Jawa^apur 

Paizabad 

Paizabad and Sultan- 
pur. 

Do. and Jawalapur,j 
Salt^pur ••• 

Eampur, Deoband 
and Nagal. 

Ditto 


This parganah was separated from Edrki in the 
time of "Zdbita Khan, and absorbed in the neigh¬ 
bouring parganahs in 1842. 

Was separated from Jaurasi by Bdo Kutb-ud- 
din in the time of Zabita Khdn, and absorbed in 
1842. 

Pormed from Gangoh, by Jamal Khan in the time 
of Najib Khan, and absorbed in Nakdr in 1842, 

Prom new capital of the old Bhogpur parganah. 

New name of Raipur Tatar. 

Pormed from Bahat Kanjawar, in Najib Khan’s 
time, by Anwar Khan, absorbed in 1842. 

Originally in Raipur T^Ltar. Absorbed in 1842. 

Formed from Bahat Kanjawar, in the time of 
Shahjahan. 

Absorbed in 1865 in neighbouring parganahs. 

Absorbed in 1842 in neighbouring parganahs. 


The size of th^ parganahs varied with the power and influence of their 
possessors, and they remained, in name at least, up to 
1842, when the changes proposed by Mr. M. P. Edge- 
worfli were emotioned. Th?ese were briefly as follows^:— 


Changes in 1842. 


Parganah. 

Nature of 
change. 

Parganah. 

Nature of 
change. 

Parganah. 

Nature of 
change. 

Saharanpur 

Retained »•« 

Bampur ... 

Retained ••• 

Sarsawa 

Retained. 

Halhaipur m. 

Among neigh¬ 
bouring par¬ 
ganahs. 

Katha 

... 

Sultan pur ••• 


PaJjsabai ... 

Retained 

Manglaur ... 

1 

Nakdr ' ... 

• •• 

Bahat 

... 

Jawalapur 


Gangoh 


MusafEarabad, 

... 

Jaurasi ... 


i 

Jamalgarh ... 

Nakdr. 

Patehar 

Paizabad and 
Sult^npur. 

Rurki ... 


ThanH Bha- 
wan. 

In neighbour 
ing parganahs. 

Jabangirabad 

Ditto and 
Jawalapur. 

Sakrauda ... 

Jaurasi and 
MuzafEara- 
bad. 

Nanauta 

Rdmpur, Gan¬ 
goh and Mu- 
zafEamagar. 

Deoband 

Retained 

Kheri 

MuzafEarabad, 

Chausat Kheri, 

Ditto ditto. 


and area in each case. (See parganah noticas ) 


gives the transfer of revenue 
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The above table gives the state of the district sub-divisions at and after the 
thirty years’ settlement under Eegulation VIL of 1822. The alterations of 
boundaries that then took place so completely mixed up the greater number 
of the parganahs, that it would be difficult to attempt to follow out their indi¬ 
vidual or fiscal history, even if no further changes had been made. Not only 
were interchanges of villages between neighbouring parganahs effected, but 
large transfers were made between Sah&ranpur and the neighbouring district 
of Muzaffarnagatj—134 estates, yielding a land revenue of Rs. 1,06,092, and 
ixciianges irithMnzaf- the Think Bhawan tahslli were transferred from 
faniagax. Sahdranpur to Muzaffarnagar, and 95 estates, yielding 

a revenue of Es. 78,048, were received in exchange. The next series of changes 
were made hy Mr A. E<^s,' and receipd the sanction of Government in 1855* 
This completed the breaking up of alnhe parganahs to such a degree, that it is 
now impossible to recogmze any of the old sub-divisions. >!For example, the 
parganah of Sah&ranpur gave up 48 villages in 1855 to five parganahs, and 
received 21 villages'from six parganahs in exchange; and similarly all through 
whole district. The present parganahs, therefore, only resemble the old ones 
in name. Three parganahs—Katha, Bahat and Jaurdsi—were absorbed, and 
three new parganahs were created,-Haraura, Ndgal and Bhagwdnpur/ Those 
were distributed amongst four tahsils as at present.^ 

The tahsils of Sahdranpur and Nakdr are within the civil jurisdiction of the 
CiTii jnrisdiction. Mnnsifof Sahdrunpur, and tho romaindor of the dis- 
trict is under the Muusif of Dooband, from [)oth of 
whom appeals he to the Judge of Sahdranpur. There are at present (1874) ton 
s pendiary and three Honorary Magistrates within the district, subordinate to 
e same u ge, who has also appellate criminal jurisdioiion. ^Similarly, the 

perS:^.^°^ nnmber of Courts in existence at different 


of Court, 


^Magisterial Courts 

Civil Courts, including Reve¬ 
nue Courts. 

Covenanted officers at work 


1840, 


1 

3 


1850. 


3 

n 


I860, 


4 

10 


mo. 


4 

10 


f69); ilknglanr (19), MnzafEaiabaa (1 ?), JanrSsl ( 22 ) «nfn ^ ^ i'' from Sfirkl 

notice. e s,„,tioned by k 0. Zmioi ««« «« p«,. 

of Tillages, area and popolatitm in each transfer. ^ number 
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are 29 police-stationsj including eight outposts^ in the district^ super¬ 
vised by a District Superintendent of Police. The jail is in charge of the 
Civil Surgeon. The other local officers are the Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens^ the Superintendent of the Stud, the District Engineer, Canal Engi¬ 
neers and their Assistants, Deputy Inspector of Schools, and ihe Opium Agent, 
besides the large European staff at Eurki. 

The scenery of the Saharanpur District presents much more variety of 
feature than that of any other of the Duab districts z 

General appearance. north lie the Siwaliks, and "below them the 

country presents, on a small scale, the same features of bhabar and tarai that 
are met with further east, under Garhw^ and Kumaon. Next comes the great 
alluvial khddir land in the north-east co^r of the district, through which one- 
half the mountain drainage finds its way to the Ganges ; then the great basins 
of the Ganges and Jumna; lastly we have the hangar or uplands, a great part 
of which is also, on a smaller scale, divided into lowland and upland, marked 
by the basins and watersheds of the rivers which flow through it south¬ 
wards. 

The Siwdliks run parallel to the Himalayas, having the same direction, from 
north-west to south-east. The length between the 
Ganges and the Jumna is 46 miles; the breadth aver¬ 
ages from six to eight miles; and. the highest peak attains an elevation of 3,140 
feet above ihe level of the sea. The range is pierced by numerous passes, the 
principal of which are the Mohand and Kieri or Ldl Darwaza, almost bisecting 
the chain, and the Timli, about seven miles east of the Jumna. The road to 
Masuri (Mussooree) passes through the Mohand pass, and that to the military 
station of Chakrdta passes through the Timli pass. The other gorges are difficult 
of access, and have in a great measure never been explored. The whole range 
appears to be a mass of close-lying bills, with jagged and narrow tops worn into 
the most fantastic shapes, and clothed with and various species of Bau^ 

Mtna. Extensive forests of the pinus longifolia (ckir) cover the northbm slopes. 
516 Siwffiks are abrupt and rugged on the southern side, and slope gently 
towards the Himttayas on the north. 51ey may be roughly described as a series 
of right-angled triangles, with bases resting on the passes, perpendiculars facing 
the south-west^ and hypothenenses sipping towards the north-east. Hence the 
serrated outline which strikes the traveller, a feature which is constantly exag¬ 
gerated, owing to ihe destmctibility of the material of which the hills are oom- 


The geology of the Siw&liks has been the subject of much discussion, 

Geology. noticed in the description of the 

neighbouring district of Debra Dun. The sandstones 
of which the rocks are composed appear to belong to the newer tertiary or 
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npper.miooene period ; and Dr. Falconer regards them as debris swept down 
from the BKm&Iayas, overlying an upheaved portion of the plains at tho 
footof the higher range. Major Herbert also, in his mineralogical survey o£ 
tltt Himdlayas, adopts a simlar theory.^ Professor Medlieott, in a recent paper 
on the ITifaan rocks, describes the Siw41iks as formed for tho niost part on tho 
northern side of a great anticlinal flexure. 

According to him, the local dip “ varies very considerably, but there is 
a line along the south basd of the chain, inside which the dip is invariably to 
some point between east and north. Hear the. axis the dip often amounts to 40® 
and 50®; but in all the sections it lowers gradually to where it passes into the 
more or less horizontal strata of the Ddn. At almost every point along tho 
southern base we find the beginning %£ the reverse southerly dip; and in two 
places, one on the right bank of the Jumna, and the other on tho right bank of 
the Ganges, the section of the rooks on the south of the anticlinal is nearly 
complete; and in both we observe the very opposite tendency to that described 
in the north, namely, in a direction from the axis the dip increases rapidly almost 
to file verticaL” 


“ At each of the great transverse river gorges there is a complete break in the 
The rirer beds. Continuity of the anticlinal flexure, no doubt involving. 

transverse faulting. In approaching Hardwfir from 
the south, the structural conditions of the rocks are discernible from a distance. 
As far as the eye can reach to the west, the face of the Siwfilik range pre¬ 
sents a very broken series of bare cliffs, formed by the scarped edges of tho 


» The following list gives the principal local papers that hare hitherto been published on tho 
subject;— 

Dr. Gerard’s Fossil Shells and Chelonian Fragments. Everest’s As. Ros. X7III, Part 11 , 

Dr. H. Falconer and P. J. Cantley on Siratherinm Giganteum, Fossil crocodile, Fowil gharf. 

^ tiger (Felis cristata). bear (ursns slvalenei.). from tho 

bim-hfcs. As. Ees. XIX, l, 25, S2, 39, 116, 135,193, ^ ^ 

an. :^d on hippopotomus and other Fossil Genera of the Sub-Himfilayaa in tho DadGtmr 
ccdlectwm, Sus and Gheirotherinm, in a note, Ibid, 64,69. ^ 

Dnacan and Leslie on fossil bones of elephants, Glean L, 23. 

Gerard’s Organic Remains in the Himalayas, Glean I., 109. 

Herbert’s Ammonites of the Himalaya, Glean IIL, 269. 

Everest's Him^yan Fossils, Glean III., 3o. 

J. Anoplotherium and Oiralle from Siwftllke. Cal. 

Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis, Lon. 1846, 6 parts, 

Owen’s Palaeontology, Edin., i860. 

Pal^ntologi^Mc^ 6 volumes, published by the Geological Survey CalcuUn 
Catalogue of the Fossil Remains of Vertebrata fmm c- 
Cal., by H. Kdeoner. 'Vertebrata from the Siwahks. &c. in the nmionm, A. a, 

MedBcott in Beoords, Geological Survey, Vol. HI., fPart 2.) 
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massive strata of clear gray sandstones whicli lie on the nortli of the anti¬ 
clinal^ and all of which dip to the north. For some miles, near the Ganges 
valley, the hills rise less abruptly, and are covered with jungle. The strata 
here dip southwards, on the south of the anticlinal, which strikes the Ganges 
near Bhimghora, to the north of the main mass of the range. Eastwards, 
across the Ganges, the usual structure of the range is restored: in the grey 
clijffs of the Ohandi hill we see the scarped edges of strata dipping northwards. 
This contrast is most observable in the gorge at Hardwar, where the strata on 
the two sides of the river are seen dipping in opposite directions.” The altera¬ 
tion in the features of the range to the west of the Ganges is not caused by 
any sudden turn in the direction of the anticlinal line of flexure; the curving 
is in the range itself: nor, on the other hand, is the change purely a caprice 
of denudation, for, together with the passage of the range to the south of the 
line of flexure, the strata on the north of the line are let down by a fault along 
the axis. Hence at Bhimghora we find the topmost beds of clay and gravel 
in contact with the base, of the cliffs of sandstone, and inclining gently north¬ 
wards. About the Motichor Eao (torrent) there is a flat synclinal; the Moti- 
chor ridge being formed of about the same beds of clay, gravel and boulders 
inclined to the south-west. These contrary slopes merge into the uniform 
northerly inclination west of Kansrao.’^ 

^^This Bhimghora fault must have a throw of many thousand feet, estimated 
Hardw”! ' the thickness of the continuous section of the strata 

to the south; and these clay and gravel bods on the 
north of the fault are probably even higher in the series than any beds in the 
section to the south. The northern contact beds are certainly associated with 
those of the Motichor ridge, which are certainly upper Siwdlik, and, though 
here so little disturbed, have been in fact subject to the full effects of the 
disturbing forces. In proof of this assertion, we find a very rare and important 
section in the precipitous bank of the Ganges at Eaiw^la. Through the 
greater part of the cliff the stiff clays and the gravels have a steady south¬ 
westerly moiination, evidently the continuation of the arrangement in the 
Motichor hill; hut at the north end of the cliff the same beds are seen to curve 
rapidly over to a high north-easterly underlie. On the east of the Ganges 
we again find the mode of arrangement that usually obtains in the Siwdlik 
range: the lower beds on the south have a moderately high' dip, and pass 
into the slightly disturbed upper beds on the north or Bun side. Along the 
south base an anticlinal is ^readily detected continuously from the Ganges to 
Paili Parao in the Bijnaur District. The Bhimghora fault makes no appear¬ 
ance on the east side of the river, the upper conglomerates being quite unbroken 
in front of it. The interruption of direct continuity, within so short a space, of 
so great a fault as that at BMmghora, necessitates the existence of some oblique 
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fracture along wliich the upheaval may die out. The abrupt change of dip on the 
two river banks points to this as the position of such a fracture. From the 
resemblance of the general sections on each side^ one is inclined at first to 
suppose the features to have been once continuous, namely, the Chdndi hill 
anticlinal with that at Bhimghora, and to have been so separated by a sub¬ 
sequent cross fault. This is not, on the whole, the most satisfactory view; 
unless it keeps strictly in the bed of the river, there can be no such fracture, 
and general appearances are against it. The strata of the Motichor synclinal 
seem to correspond with those facing them to the east of the Ganges. The 
Cfhandi anticlinal is certainly representative of that in the main Siwalik range; 
and it is supposed that all these features of disturbance have been contem¬ 
poraneously produced. 

^ In the gorge of the Jumna, we find, again, a northerly dip on the east side 
confronted by a southerly dip on the west, and on 
Jamna. the’^ame strike. The dislocation does not appear to 

be so great as in the Ganges, aud, the riVer course being more winding, the 
opportunities for studying the details of structure are better. The anticlinal 
axis is easily traced along the base of the Siwalik range. North of it, near 
the Jumna, the north-easterly dip of the sandstones and conglomerates is very 
steady ; but along a narrow north-and-soutli band close to the river, the beds 
curve rapidly round to a north-westerly dip. Against this narrow transition 
dip the strata strike steadily from the north-west, and with a high south¬ 
westerly underlie. About half-way through the goi'ge the river takes a 
sweep to westwards, leaving on its left bank a terrace of these westoiui rooks. 
Along this terrace the contrasting dips can be seen almost in contact. Towards 
the Dun this line of fracture bends off, and seems to identify itself with 
an anticlinal line traceable along the southern edge of the Kay6rda Dun, as 
far as Kolar. The section on the right bank of the Jumna is a good deal 
more complicated than the Hardwar section. The anticlinal of the Kay^rda 
Dun is obscurely seen in the Bhatta, just at its confluence with the Jumna. 
There appears to be more or less of faulting too; yellow boulder clays on the 
north are in crushed contact with sandstone and sandstone conglomerate 
on the south. A south-westerly dip soon becomes steady in these latter 
rocks, and continues so for four miles, to Kalesar, in the coarser conglome¬ 
rates. *In the ridge south of Kalesar these same beds rise by a sharp uniclinal 
curve to a high north-easterly dip, thus forming the most prominent ridge 
of the range. It is this ridge which bends round in continuation with the crest 
of the range south of Kalesar, thus cutting off the vredge-shaped area of the 
south-westerly dip. Orographically, and to some extent structurally, this area 
occupies a very analogous position to that of the Motichor Bao at the Ganges, 
At the south-east angle of these hills, next the Jumna, we have another change 
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in the section: for a mile or more the conglomerates and sandstones dip at 80 * 
to the southward, the strike thus converging to that of the ridge. A culmina¬ 
tion of this convergence seems to be reached before we lose sight of the rocks; 
since in the river bank below Faizpur the same beds dip at 80 * to the south¬ 
east. Here also, as at the Ganges, we observe a Dhaximum of disturbance in the 
external portions of the range. In the case of the Jumna there is nothing to 
interfere with the suggestion, that the irregularities in the actual state of dis¬ 
turbance in the region of the gorge may be, in a great measure, owing to the 
unequal accumulation of deposits at the former river’s mouth ; and it may at 
least be asked if the river may not have had a more direct influence if, in the 
early stages of upheavement and contortion, the special erosion in the river 
course may not have had some influence in determining .the position of these 
irregularities. Whatever view is adopted for the Jumna must be allowed its full 
force in the case of the gorge at Hardwdr.” ^ 

The portion of the district lying along the base of the Siw&lik bills is still 

for the most part covered with forest and jungle. This 

Sut-montane tract. ..... , -i i j. l i i ~ 

tract IS intersected* by numerous torrents, dry during 
the hot weather, but carrying a considerable volume of water in the rains. These 
torrents flow into the Jumna on the west and the Ganges on the east. ^ The 
watershed throughout is clearly defined, and may be traced to the Shdhjahdn- 
pur and Kunjnawar passes into the Siwiliks. These passes adjoin each other, 
and oil their east the water trickles down to feed the most western tributary of 
the SoMni,an affluent of the Ganges; whilst on the west, and within a few hun¬ 
dred yards, the drainage unites with the head-waters of the Hindau, an afflu¬ 
ent of the Jnmna. From the utmost north-western point of the eastern ."water¬ 
shed, a weU-defined bank runs in a south-eastern direction towards the Ganges, 
inclosing between it and the SiwAliks an ever-widening expanse of low-lying 
lands, intersected by numerous torrents and continued through the midst of the 
Manglaur parganah into the adjoining district of Muzaffarnagar, where it foins 
the high bank of the Ganges at Shukartdr. To the west, however, the case is 
diffearent^: the highlands or raised central plateau there extend to* the* border of 
the Budhi Jumna, the old course of the Jumna, w;ithin a few miles of the 
existing river, and the JcMdir is small in extent. The broad tract of lowlying 
land mentioned above deserves particular notice for itself, and as being the 
site of the head-works and principal engineering triumphs of the great Ganges 
OauaL 

This tract is of a triangtilar form; its apex lies at the Shdhjahdnpurpass, its 
northern side is formed by the Siw&liks, its southern side by the upland ridge 
already mentioned, atid its base is the lowlands or Ichddir proper of the Ganges. 


1 From Professor Medlioott’s notice in the Rec., Geol. Sur., Voh III. (Part. 2), p. 121.' 
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The surface, besides having a slope from north, to south, has also a slope to the 
south-east, perceptible in the direction of the drainage lines. Within it, to 
the westward, there is a tract of upland on which the villages of Kheri 
and Judi are built. This tract is intersected by channels, into which the 
drainage collects, from not only the main plateau, but also from numerous 
lesser plateaus or mounds which have been chosen as the sites of villages 
in those parts. The most westerly of these channels drains all the country 
lying to the north of Kheri and Shah Mansiir, including the drainage from 
mountain torrents for a distance of eight miles from the pass which forms 
the eastern watershed. The ^waters thus collected unite to form the Solfini 
river. Next we have the central lines of drainage in the Batman river ; and 
further to the north-east the system known as the Patharinadf. Between the. 
latter and the base of the hills there is a good deal of scattered drainage, which 
depends very much on the rain-fall for its character, and which is carried off 
by numerous small channels into the Ganges. The soil in this sub-montane 
tract is of a dark-chocolate colour, and rests on a stratum of boulders. In the 
irnmediate vicinity of the hills, the water rises to the surface, and exhibits itself 
in pools or streams and rills, which flow for a short distance and then disap¬ 
pear in the sand and shingle. Parallel to and south of this line is a belt (bh&- 
bar), varying from five to ten miles in width, in which water can only be found 
at depths varying from 100 to 150 feet. This belt consists of a layer of boul¬ 
ders resting on an impervious bed of indurated gravel and clay, along which 
the p 0 rcK>latioa-water runs, until the bed again crops up at the surface to form 
the southern boundary of the waterless tract, and the northern boundary of the 
tarai or moist tract. Here the streams again appear at the surface, and unite 
together to form rivers. In consequence of this absence of surface water, and 
the difficulty in constructing wells, there is little cultivation in this tract, which 
is in a great measure abandoned to primeval jungle. The lowlands on the 
west of the sub-montane tract are confined to the old or existing bed of the 
Jumna, and require no separate notice. 

The remainder of the district may be roughly divided into hhddir or low- 

Divisi<m into uplands land, and hangar or upland. The hhddir comprises the 
and lowlands. valley of the Jumna on the west, and that of the 

Ganges on the east. The western hhddir consists of a strip of land bordering 
the left bank of the Jjimna, and having an average breadth of four miles. The 
rise from this Middir to the uplands is marked by a very steep bank, which 
^is sometimes cut up into ravines, but is more often sufficiently sloping to be 
cultivated. This bank rises in the Faizabad parganah, and from thence to 
Patna just below Ghilkana is single. It there bends suddenly inland towards 
the east, and encircles the depression in which the Sikri jhil lies. It finally 
disappears as a marked bank in Pilkhana, but reappears to the south in Rajdh&r 
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of Sarsawa, and after toacting the Dhanlapra jhil, gradually trends to the 
east and again to the south, so as to form the lip of the Kumharhera jhil, 
until it finally disappears at Jagahta Giijar, in the central plateau on the road 
from Saharanpur to Amhahta. Immediately south of Patna a second bank 
becomes yisible, which, though at first low, soon increases in height until it 
reaches Sars4wa, where it too becomes double. The true Jchddir is marked off 
by a bank, that incloses the tract from KalySnpnr which adjoins Sarsdwa on 
the west, to Judi on the north of Sarurpur, whilst this again is separated by 
an inner bank from the true uplands of Sarsawa. At Jxidi the two banks 
join and continue single through the whole of parganahs !Nakdr and Gangoh, 
with the exception of a break at Aghiana and at the extreme south of the 
, district, caused by an outlying projection from the main line. On this bank 
are situated the important towns of Sultanpur, Chilkana, Sarsawa, Nakiir, 
Gangoh and Lakhnanti. On the whole, the Jumna khddir is more compact 
and less swampy than that of the Ganges, and is therefore more highly cul¬ 
tivated. 

The khddir proper or lowland of ihe Ganges imperceptibly amalgamates 
Gauges khddir and north-eastern tract already noticed. ‘ The 

uplands. • upland bank forming the south-eastern boundary of 

this tract is much broken up by ravines near Jaur4si in parganah Eiirki. 
These ravines in many places are annually cutting further back into the 
ctdiivated lands, from want of care on the part of the people. To the east of 
file bank which separates the lowlands of the Ganges from the uplands of the 
central plateau, and nearly parallel to it, there is a sandy ridge which runs 
through parganah Manglaur. To the west of this there is a more marked ridge, 
which rises near Ganeshpur in parganah Rurki, and intersecting parganah 
Manglaur, runs first on one side, and then on the other, of the Sfla Eh41a, and 
passing through Deoband, enters the Muzaffarnagar district. The plateau 
itself consists of a series of broad belts of high lands separated from each other 
by the depressions which contain the drainage lines known as the west Kdli 
Uadi, the Hindan, the Karsuni or Elrishm, and the Edtha. All of these lines 
have a course for the most part from north to south, and present few marked 
peculiarities. 

The patches of waste land called 4sar further south, caused by the efflorescence 
of reh, are much more rarely met with in Sahdranpur 
than in the districts further south, hut in the tract 
watered by the Eastern Jumna Canal, from Rdnauta southwards, the presence 
of reh is a well marked and distinguishing feature of the soils. The ridges 
between the torrents of the sub-montane tracts are in most places covered with 
jungle, which, though now rapidly giving way to cultivation, is still extensive.» 
These forests were left in the possession of the Eajpiit zaminddrs of the neigh- 
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bouring villages tintil the year 1839, when they were excluded from the area 
under settlement, and measured together under the general heading of forest in 
the revenue survey, as follows:—Kheri forest, 84,377 acres ; K4nsrao forest, 
18,794; Pathari Nadi forest, 39,249—total 142,420 acres. Soon after, sanction 
was received to the waste lands being given away to grantees under the usual 
conditions. The plan has been upon the whole successful. The original number 
of the grants was fixed at 114, and by the year 1856, tenders for 107 were 
accepted. Since then, several have been included in the assessed area, others 
have been resumed, and the number actually in the possession of grantees in 1870 
was 79, cw.,63 in the Ilurki Tahsil, and 16 in Sahiranpur.’- Although agricul¬ 
ture has made extraordinary progress in Sah4ranpur during th'e last 30 years, 
the amount of land which is either barren, or culturable yet not cultivated, 
appears to be considerable. >. . 

The soils throughout the district are known as to quality under the terms 

„ . misan, rausK ddkar. hhdr and hMda. MiBan consists of 

Soils. j 7 j ^ 

the highly manured and carefully cultivated lands lying 

near the village site. The ddkar and rausU are next, and are of equal value; the 
first is described as a stiff clay soil, and the latter as a light rich clay; both yield 
valuable winter and rain crops. The bhdr is a light sandy soil, in some places 
rising into ridges, as in the Manglaur and Deoband parganahs, where it is called 
gkdr, and which, without irrigation, only affords a rain crop. BkMa or bhda is 
the name given to the worst description of soil. The artificial classification 
adopted at the recent revision of settlement was into —(1) canal-irrigated ; (2) 
khddir or lowlands j (3) hangar or uplands ; (4) a mixture of both; and (5) the 
waste and other jungle tracts beneath the Siwdliks. This arrangement suffi¬ 
ciently indicates the physical peculiarities of the district. The first comprises 
the tracts through which the Eastern Jumna Canal and the Ganges Canal, 
or their off-shoots, pass, and includes the whole of parganahs Sah4ranpur 
aad E&npur, and portions of Ndgal and ths parganahs bordering on the 
Jumna. 

The second class indndes the tracts lying in the valley of the Jumna and 
the north-eastern half of Tahsil Hdrki, The third class is formed from the 
parganahs occupying the centre of the district, from Paizabad to Deoband, and 
includes the eastern half of the Jumna parganahs. In the fourth class those 
villages are placed which, lying on the borders of the highland ridge, possess 
both upland and lowland cultivation, and those which occupy the khddir of the 
Hindan, Solani, and other streams. The fifth class contains the shingle tracts 
immediately imder the Siwiliks, the jungle wastes of Jaw41^pur, Bhagwfepur 
Md Manglaur, and the greater portion of the lands adjoining the Ptlli Nadf 
m the Deoband and Nggal pa rganahs. The following statement gives the 

? See furtlier under Jungle Grants. 
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area and cliaracter of each class of soil throughoat the district, as ascertained 
by Mr. YansAgnew in 1864 :— 


Classes. 


Number 

of 

villages. 

Total area 
in acres. 

Assessable 

area. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

L 

Canal-irrigated 

433 

226,554 

199,211 

168,463 

84,404 

n. 

Kliadir, lowlands 

2S9 

161,555 

(39,877 

102,555 

4,4U' 

IIL 

Bangar, uplands ... 

611 

322,519 

281,336 

233,678 

39,533 

IV. 

Upland and lowlands ... 

96 

74,896 

61,120 

! 46,540 

7,318 

V. 

S«b-montane and jungle 
' tracts. 

35*3 

284,998 

247,275 

186,637 

26,651 


Total 

1,792 

1,070,522 

928,819 

1 736,873 

162,317 


istics. 


In parganah Saharanpur the soil varies from a light soft clay (rausU)^ 
Parganah character- oorresponding to that fomid in Haranra and Muzaffar- 
abad, to a hard stiff clay, which more nearly approaches 
that prevailing in Eampnr. Both varieties are fonnd in the central portion of 
the parganah more or less mixed together, so that they appear to pass insensi¬ 
bly from one into the other. In Haranra the soil is generally of a light soft 
character, which in low situations becomes indnrated by continued submersion; 
In the iKnrthem parts of this parganah, the soil is occasionally more sandy, and 
there is therefore less cultivation. In Faizabad the soil is still lighter and more 
easily worked. Along the foot of the Siwklibs, wherever the ground is not 
cut up by hill streams, as also on the strip of land between the Bndhi Jumna 
and the main bed of that river, a dark-chocolate soil is found, which, when of 
any depth, is extremely valuable and productive. This soil is fonnd imder the 
same conditions throughout one-third of parganah Muzaffarabad, the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds to the south, known as Eaotala, with perhaps the exception of a 
few estates in the lowland of the Solani, are covered with a soft light clay, which 
varies in value as it is more or less mixed with sand. 

In the Jumna parganahs, comprising Tahsil Ifakdr, the boundary between 
the uplands and the lowlands is sharply defined. In 

^•ati ^rtsL par gaiTULluL ^ 

Sult&npnr the lowlands, consisting of a sandy loam 
covered with s2t deposits, is found the best for rice; on the hangar^ a ridge of 
poor red sand, taking its rise at Mahesri, is seen, which reappears at intervals 
in the village to the south. East of this line there is a continuous strip of fine 
dakar soil. In Sars&wa the soil varies from a stiff hard clay to a loose porous 
sandy soil, that is little retentive of moisture. In Qangoh and Uakdr the soil is 
of a mixed description, due to the undulating character of the surface, but on 
the whole rich and highly cultivated. 
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In Tahsil Deoband the soil consists of a rich clay, occasionally interspersed 
with sandy ridges^ This tahsil is made up of a series of dudbs between the 
Katha, the Hindan and the heads of the Kali Nadi, and therefore contains 
strips of land comprising every hind of soil. Tahsil Burki is more varied still, 
containing as it does a large amount of the lands touching the focjt of the 
Siwaliks. In Bhagwdnpur the uplands are tolerably level, and in the lowlands 
the soil is excellent, changing from a rich loam to a rich clay. In Bxirki, with 
the exception of a few sandy ridges, the soil is good and fertile. Jawdldpur 
from its proximity to the hills, varies in character throughout its entii^e area. 
The south-western portions of Manglaur and Bhagwanpur differ little from 
the adjoining parganahs of Tahsil Deoband. The main characteristic of tlio 
soils in the midland and southern portions of the district is the presence of 
ktmknr, or impure carbonate of lime, occurring in spongy cavernous nodules 
of varying texture, in the sub-soil; lime-stone tufa, too, is occasionally found. 
To the north the substratum consists of shingle and boulders, gradually giving 
place to sandstone, which at Mohand appears at the surface. 

The surface of the country has a general slope from north to south, and in the 


Elevation. north-east of the Saharanpur district, this is combined 

with a slope to wards the south-east. The bench-mark of 
the Trigonometrical Survey at Mohand shows 1,489 feet above the level of the 
sea. Following the road southwards, we have Bhatpura, 954 feet; Saliaranpur, 
902 feet; Deoband, 83l“9 feet; Muzaffamagar, 790 feet; Kh^tauli, 789-8 foot; 
Meerut, 735-4feet ; Hapur, 692-7 feet; Bulandshahr, 667 feet; Khdrja, 647^7^ 
and Aligarh, 610 feet. The fall is gradual throughout when once the x-aisod 
land immediately under the hills is passed. The slope to the south-east in 
the north-eastern portion of the district is shown by the course of the Soldnx Ld 
other torrents which intersect that tract and flow into the Ganges on tho rMit 
bank. The inclination of the plain to the west is shown by the barometrical 
heights of Badshah Mahal, 25 miles north of Sahdranpnr, near the debouch of 
the Jumna from the hills, which is said to be 1,210 feet above tho hvol of tlio 
sea. ■ The fall from Sahdranpur to Bhainsw4I, 125 miles lower down on the 
Ea^m Jumna Canal, is only 125 feet; whilst from HardwSr to Bolra, on tho 
brauges Canal, in the same parallel, it is 136 feet. 

The only large rivers are the Ganges on the east and the Janma on tho west. 

The Ganges. • Ganges enters tho Billliiranpnr 

V j • XT. ^strict 180 miles from its source, by a woll-marketl 
gorge fom^ m tie rock at Hardw^r. The town of Hardwdr lies at the loot 
of a high hill on the right, and the Ch4ndni Pah4r, 1,930 feet above the level of 

T I, * ^ e'Width of the gorge at its narrowest point is about one 

ixule. Throughout it is divided into several channels, separated from each 
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other by islands^ many of whiclij are wooded with smi^ and are high enough 
to be beyond the reach of high-flood water. One of these branches, passing 
directly under the town of Hardwar, joins the parent river at Kankhal, 
about two miles down. It is from a spot known as Oanesh Ghat, on 
this branch, that the waters of the great Ganges Canal have been drawn. One 
of the first feeders of the Ganges is the Ranipur torrent, having a catchment 
basin of about 45 square miles. It is crossed by the canal at about 2f miles from 
its debouch from the mountains. Next to this comes the Pathari drainage 
system, divided into two parts, one called the Pathari or Patliaro proper, con¬ 
nected with the mountains, and another, extending over the country lying to the 
east of BaMmpur, and confined to a tract separated by a band of grass and jungle 
land from the mountains. The catchment basin here extends to about 80 
square miles, and, from its source to where it is intersected by the canal, the 
Pathari has a course of about five miles. Next comes the Ratmau, with a 
catchment basin of about 126 square miles, of which 36 lie within, and 90 at 
the foot of the mountains. It carries off the whole of the drainage of the 
Kansrao and Sakrauda forests. Its watershed on the east separates it from 
the Pathari valley, and on the west from the Sobini. And, lastly, we have tlie 
Solini, which is noticed hereafter. 

The drainage area of the Ganges is about 11,200 square miles. Prom the 

^ ^ middle of October the waters diminish rapidly, until. 

The volume of the Gaages. xi, xx • - 

by the middle oi January, they attain their minimum. 

By March this volume is doubled, and increases daring the summer months by 

the melting of the snow along its catchment basin within the Himalayas, until 

if reaches its maximum during the rains. Oolonel Cautley, in his survey 

prior to the exeontioit of the Ganges Canal, ascertained that the discharge 

of the Ganges at Hardwar in December and January was 8,000 cubic feet per 

second. The results of experiments made in 1842 gave the discharge at 

Hardwar on the 1st March at 7,166*1891 cubic feet per second, whilst at 

Grarhmuktesar, on the same date, the gauges showed 8,685*2194 cubic feet per 

second ; and on the 2nd of March, the discharge was 8,883*195 cubic feet, and 

on the 25ih February, 8,681*894 cubic feet per second. Tbe latter returns 

exhibit the increase due to the drainage of the hhddir for a distance of 

95 miles from Hardwdr, and the waters of the Solani, Pathari, and other 

streams. 


On the promulgation of the schemeffor the Ganges Canal, for which it 
was proposed to take away 6,750 cubic feet of water, and leave only 1,250 cubic 

ThenaTigationcontroTersy. objections urged by its opponents 

was the injury that would thereby be caused to navi¬ 
gation. Oolonel Cautley clearly showed that the conditions of the tract lying 
along the upper course of the Ganges was in every respect similar to those of 
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tlie upper course of fce Jumna, and that both showed the same peculiarities of 
bhabar and tarai as are found in EohilkhancI, with this exception, that whereas 
in Rohilkhand the northern boundarj" of the tar^i is marked by the visible 
rise of springs and rills from the surface, in the Da4b it is shown by a decrease 
in the depth from the surface of water in wells. The river bods, as well as the 
uplands, have their bhabar and tarki belts. In the river beds a deep impervi¬ 
ous stratum exists, which is conterminous with the rise, near the foot of the 
hills, of the same stratum in the uplands, and crops out again at the northern 
limit of the tar^i belt. The intermediate space is diy and filled with boulders, 
beneath which the river water runs, and passing over the indurated stratum 
wHoh underlies the boulders, again collects at the surface lower down; con¬ 
sequently embankments thrown across river beds in a bhdbar tract can only 
to a moderate extent interfere with the supply. Percolation will still go on, and 
tile water will collect again when it arrives at the Tar&i portions. This was 
shown to be the case with the Jumna, which, though deprived of all its visihlo 
volume to feed the Eastern and Western Jumna Canals, still remained navigable 
at Agra, 230 miles below. Between the canal embankments on the Jumna and 
Agra, the only considerable feeder is the Hindan. Arguing from these pro¬ 
mises, Major Oautley showed the fallacy of the objections raised by his 
opponents, and the results have fully justified his conclusions. Before tlio 


introduction of the canal, a few boats used to pass up to Garhmuktesar and 
Shukartdr; but the trade was unimportant, and is now fully prorided for by 
the canal itself, which is navigable from end to end of the main lino, and alone- 
the Cawnpore terminal branch to the Ganges. 


Prom the report of the Committee of 1866, the flood discharge of the Ganges 
X-OTther inquiries as to Hardwar would apjDear to be from 180,000 to 
thevotame. 190,000 cubic feet per second in the rains, without 

including the quantity dischaiged'by the Mayapur dam and the canal, whiohwould 
probably amount to 20,000 feet more. The discharge of the Sol&ni in time of 
flood has been estimated at 84,000 cubic feet, and the discharge of other drain¬ 
age systems between Hardwdr and Shukartar at least at as much raoro. Tho 
Committtse estimated that arise of ISJ feot above the ordinary low lovol at 
Shukartar would give a flood discharge there of 516,000 cubic feat per second 
but that tins would seldom happen. According to the registers koi)t at Cawn¬ 
pore and Patehgarh from 1843 to l853, tiie highest flood at tlxo former was 13 
feet 8 inches, and at ike latter was 10 feet 8 inches. Taking olovou foot as the 
now rise between Hardwar and Patehgarh, this would givo 279,000 cubic 
feet as the flood discharge per second at Shukartdr. In the dry season tho depth 
in mid-chaunel still remams at from nine' to ten feet. In April, 1806, tlio L- 

charge was shown to be 5,300 cubic feet per second, whilst 5,000 cubic foot was 
passmg down the canal. ’ 
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The Jornna. 


The bed of the river in the tipper part of its course is composed of stones and 
boulderSj for tlie most part limestone, which have formed 
Bed of the river. ^ long time an article of trade. These disappear 

from twelve to sixteen miles from Hardwar, and are replaced by a quartzose 
sand intermingled wnth mica, which becomes less abundant lower down. The 
slope in the upper portion of the stream is excessive, but disappears gradually 
with the substances of which the bed is composed. The banks, too, vary very 
much. Near the hills they are low on one side and very high on the other, whilst 
the depression through which the river wanders, stretches out to a great extent, 
and again contracts, until, at its confluence with the Solani, it is barely two to 
three miles wide. 

The Jumna debouches into the plains at a place, about 123 miles from its 
source, called Khdra, wuth a discharge of about 4,000 
The Jomxia. Second in March. The character of the bed is 

the same as that of the Ganges—at first boulders, then quartzose sand inter¬ 
spersed with mica, then sand alone, and finally mud. It passes through a gorge 
somewhat resembling that of the Ganges at Hardwar, but bolder and more 
varied in scenerj^ Presently the valley' expands, and the river separates into 
several channels, one of which, the Biidhi Jumna, cuts ojff a large piece of the 
Amhdla District, and rejoins the main stream eighteen miles lower down; whilst 
another of the same name branches off to the east. The khddir is more uniform 
hi its width than that of the Ganges, neither expanding nor contracting to any 
great extent, except to the south of the Faizabad parganah, where it makes a bend 
for a short distance, which gives a maximum width of twelve miles, the average 
throughout being *not more thto four miles. The Jumna receives only the 
torrents passing through the north-western parganahs during its course through 
this district. 

Proximity to the Dim and the hills has given the northern portion of the 
district a character of its own. The rain-fall averages 
mu streams. sixty inches a year over the belt of land lying at the 

foot of ihe Siwaliks. In addition, this tract receives the entire drainage of 
the Siwffiks themselves, from their watershed, which lies at a depth"" of seven 
or eight miles towards the Dun,’ to their southern base. Owing to the steep¬ 
ness and rocky character of these hills, and the non-retentive properties of the 
soil through which the water flows, the ^ raos ’ or hill torrents carry with them, 
with little diminution, nearly the entire rain-fall, and are the sources of almost 
all the considerable streams in this and the districts further south. Oommenc- 
ing at the north-west, the Biidhi or Biirhi Jumna, already mentioned, diverges 

Budbi Jumna Jumiia at Murti, just below the lower head of 

the Eastern Jumna Canal, and, after, having run a mile 
or tw^o through dense jungle, is arrested by a dam and turned into the canal. 


mu streams. 


Budbi Jumna. 
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This river originally served for the irrigation of the considerable tract lying 
between it and the Jumna, and the loss caused to the proprietors of the estates 
along its banks, by the appropriation of its water by the canal authorities, was 
brought to the notice of Government by Mr. E. Thornton in his report^ on the 
settlement, in 1839.A.D. Mr. Thornton proposed that a cut should be made 
a little helow Marti, which should pass through 21 cultivated villages, and be 
sufficient to supply wholesome drinking water, and, for those who chose to 
pay for it, water for irrigation purposes also. This application, as yet, has 
had no effect; and a subsequent attempt, by the proprietors of certain estates, at 
their own expense, to make a cut in another place, has only resulted in failure. 
As observed elsew-here, the soil of this tract is of the deep chocolate colour, rest^ 
ingon a boulder formation, which does not admit of the construction of earthen 
wells; and, owing to the great depth at which water is found, a brick-built well 
is entirely beyond the means of the inhabitants. 

East of the Budhi Jumna, the Eaipnr, Jatonwdla, Naugang and Maskhara 
Other torrents, torrents intersect the Faizabad parganah. The Jaton- 
waia drainage has been turned into the Naugaug, whilst 
the latter, in its turn, has been relieved by permiiting a portion of its waters in 
time of flood to enter the Eastern Jumna Canal. The Naugang eventually 
joins the Maskhara, and through it the Jumna. The Eaipar torrent flows 
into the Btidhi Jumna. Parganah Muzaffarabad is also intersected by four hill 
torrents, two of which, the Barkala and Sahnsrao, after joining the Dxi{\b Canal 

fall into tlie Maskhara; a third joins the Hmdan, and a fourth flows into the 

Sol^i. 

The northern portion of the hangar of Tahsfl Nakur is drained hy a small 

Budhi Hata. Stream which joins the Maskhara near Badgaon, and tlie 

*1,0 -R ^ reservoir whence 

AbdnUahnn H Ml drainage of the 

V « “1 f^lidkana basins finds its way into the khddir, and, after 

+ 1 , il'^- ° iipland bank as far as Gokalpnr in Sarsdwa, thonco orosHos 

&e hhadir, and finally faUs into the Jumna just below Fatchpur in Nakdr On 
xtewayitrecei.es the drainage of the Sikri jMl by a channel Lch, M. Wynno 

considers, might easily be deepened so as to completely drain the more swimi.v 
portions of that marsh The Dhinl.?,,,., ;i,m • ‘““n ®no inoic swampy 

jhil, which appears to hare two outlete -ono * . * ^uiuharhora 

tortuous Katha Nadi. ’ which foims the hoacl of the 


xSet, Eep., 1., lu. 
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The K4tha pursues a slow winding course until it falls into the Jumna 
near Nagla Eai, of parganah Kairana, in the Muzaf- 
Katlia Nadi* farnagar district. The bed is dry for three-fourths of 

the year between Harpaland Mirzapur. Thence, as far as Kagal in Gangoh, 
the water collects, and often overflows its banks and forms swamps on either 
side. From Nagal to Eadaur the bed only contains water during the rainy 
seasons. Thence the swamps recommence, and these have been increased by 
the injudicious admission of the drainage from near the old canal bed in 
western Eampnr, and that of the Andauli swamp, by means of cuts constructed 
by the canal officers. The water heads back in the Katha to such an extent 
as to check the flow in the cuts, and consequently the Eampnr cut often bursts 
its banks during thfe rains, while the other is of little use in draining the 
marsh. Mr. Wynne estimated the loss in revenue from the want of proper 
drainage at Es. 4,000 a year. The drainage of western Nakur is effected* 
by the Saindli Uadi, which takes its rise in a large crescent-shaped jhil in 
the Jumna Jchddir near Kalheri, which appears to have been the remains of 
a former bend in the old bed of the river. It assumes the character of a 

stream first at Sirsli, and receiving at Meijhan Mazra 
Saindli Nadi^ ^ . o o 

the drainage from the western outlet of the Kumhar- 

hera jLil, flows in a fairly straight course close to the upland bank in Gangoh, 
and finally debouches in the Jumna below Xunda. 

Pasmng hence to the south of the central tract, the drainage of the west of 
E4u^pnr is carried off in the bed of the old canal until it collects near Anantmau, 
whence it is taken by the Andauli cut into the Katha. The drainage of the tract 
south of this and about Nanauta is carried off by another cut into the Krislmi 
on the east, while in the extreme south-west another cut leads the drainage 
through Titron into the K4tha. The heads of the Krishni arc in the old canal 
and in an off-shoot of the Hindan, having its origin in the Saharanpur par¬ 
ganah. It flows down the centre of Eampnr in a well-defined course, and even- 
tmflly joins the Hindan. To the west a small rivulet carries off the superfluous 
moistape of a long strip of ddkar land, from Chakni southward. 

Urn central drainage, however, chiefly passes off through the Hindan. This 
river, also known as the Ohhaja, has its rise in parganah 
Muzaffarabad. It takes thence a direction slightly 
south-west until it enters the Sahiranpur parganah, where it receives on the 
right hank the Ui^deo Uadi, and seven and a half miles below Saharanpur, 
the united streams of &e Pandhoi, a rivulet rising near the village of Sanklapuri, ' 
a little north of the dty, and of the Dumaula, a small river draining the coun¬ 
try farther north-east, and meeting the Pandhoi at Saharanpur. From 
Ahmadpur the Hindan communicates, by a cross channel, with the or 

Karsurd Uadi, and again near Uiamu, in the Muzaffarnagar District. It is 


Htedan. 
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eveiTwhere fordable in Sah4ranpar, except after rain, and, indeed, generally either 
altoiether or nearly dry. It is not used for irrigation. It is cro^isod by the 
road from Sah4ranpur to Debra, that from Karn41 to Meerut, and i^arnal to 
Muzaffarnagar. At the southern extremity of the Muzaffarnagar district, it 
receives the°west Kali Nadi, which rises in the same latitude on the east, and 
below this the Krishni on the opposite side, and eventually joins the Jumna in 
parganab Daukatir of the Bulandshahr district. 

East of the Hindan the West Kali Kadi rises about sixteen miles south of 
the Siwaliks, and passing through parganalis Haraura 
West Kali Nadi. N4gal, flows southward through Deoband into 

the Muzaffarnagar district. It receives on its left bank the Kalandra^ Sila, 
-KhkU and Kalandar streams. The last flows inside the upland sandy ridgo of 
the Manglanr parganah, and joins the Kali on the border of the district* Tlie 
great drainage line of the east, however, is farmed by the Sol4ni, called near 
its sonree the Kandhr* This river issues from the 
Mohand pass, having its source at the summit, near 
Shorepur, and then skirting the uplands of Kheri cats across, the hh&diT^ and 
follows the upland bank until it finally debouches into the Ganges through the 
Gordhanpur jhil in the Muzaffarnagar district, near Shukartdr, after a course 
of about 55 miles. The Solani is Joined in its course, first, by the Haljaura, 
itself the recipient of many ^raoB^ or hill torrents; and second, by the liatmau. 
The latter takes its rise in a pass of the same name, and rcoeivos the drainage 
of the several ^raos^ from its source to Kdnsrao. It passes across the Ganges 
Canal at Dhananri, where it is used as an escape for the canal. The volume 
of water is so much incre«aseJ by this, that when it joins the Sol&ni it contains 
a greater volume than its recipient, and frequently causes injury to the neigh¬ 
bouring estates by diluvion and inundation. 

Proceeding eastward, the next stream is the Pathari Nadi, which also takes 
its rise in the Siwaliks, and is carried over the Ganges Canal near BichpurL A 
few hundred yards beyond, the distinct channel ceases, and the water finds its 


way as it can to the Jckddir land below, covering the upper lands with silt, and 
cul^ng up the lower lands on the slope with ravines. As soon as the khddir is 
reach^, the several scattered channels again collect into one, and the Pathari 
flows through swampy ground till it joins the Bdnganga. This river issues from 
the Ganges just above Ajitpur, in parganah Jawdlapur, and flows through the 
thickly wooded wastes of the centre, and the open but scantily cultivated plains 
■ in the south of the parganah. Of late the Ganges has begun to pour more and 
more of its waters into the Bdnganga, which has led to considerable damage 
being done to the villages affected by it in the Muzaffarnagar district. Mr* S. 
Martin has suggested that something might be done to avert, or at least control, 
this excessive flow, especially as those interested were willing to boar the cost, 
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NaTigation. 


and tlie remedy lias been pronounced by Captain Forbes quite feasible, and not 
expensive. 

To prevent repetition of facts and figures which should otherwise be given 

^ under many districts, the general liistory of the two 

great systems of canals in the Upper Duab has been 
given once for all in the introduction. The Eastern Jumna Canal -was opened 
in the year 1830, and the Ganges Canal commenced to distribute water for irri¬ 
gation in 1855. The amount of land irrigated in this district by both the canals 
will be found under the head of Irrigation” in Part II. of this notice. 

The highest point on the river Ganges which boats have ever reached is 
Shukartar. Above that point, the navigation is entirelv 

Navigation. • ^ i i i i ^ 

restricted to timber-ratts, or now and then a boat built 

in the Dun and floated empty down the river, but there is a brisk traffic up and 
down the Ganges Canal, w^hich was opened for navigation in 1856. Mr. W. 
Connor has given some calculations, showing the amount of canal traffic to 
and from and passing Eiirki, from the 1st January, 1870, to the 31st December, 
1872. It may be noted here that the principal exports (in maunds) during that 
period were—cotton, 12,477 ; iron, 13,246; and hemp, 2,745. The princi¬ 
pal imports were—iron for the Rurki workshops, 27,229 maunds; firewood, 
148,344 ; limestone boulders, 138,144 ; earth, 117,800 ; kunkur, 12,150 ; 
squared timber, 10,351 pieces; timber in logs, 1,463 ; bambus, 345,516 ; 
unsquared timber, 14,028 ; and bricks 87,683. Hardly anything passes up 
by way of Edrki except stone, 5,000 maunds; and the principal commodi¬ 
ties passing down by Rurki seem to be timber, grass, firewood, bambus, lime, 
boulders, in fact forest produce of various descriptions, and bricks. The aver¬ 
age tomage of the boats plying on the canal is 400 maunds, and right-of-way 
is levied quarterly on each, at the rate of Rs. 13-8, without reference to dis¬ 
tance or locality. 

There is no navigation on the Jumna Canal, and that on the Jumna river is 

T. naturally even more limited than that on the Gano-es. 

tnougli it appears that boats averaging 52 feet long 
at top, 32 feet at bottom, 16 feet wide at top, 13 feet at bottom, 4 feet in 
depth, and drawing 2^ feet of water when laden, of 600 maunds burden, used to 
be bnilt at Eampur Mandi, opposite Eajghdt in the Ddn, and floated down the 


river for sale. It is also stated that from 300 to 350 such boats, laden with 
hiris and logs, used annually to leave for Debli and Agra j while the amount 
of fehongr yearly’despatdied from Eajgb4t amounted to 3,000 or 4,000 maunds, 
besides the same quantity of stone-lime. This traffic was chiefly carried on in 
the hot wither and rains, and some return traffic in Agra stone, millstones, 
iron and drugs also existed- Little or no trace of either traffic is now to be 
found in this District. 
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The principal jhils in the district have already Been noticedv The old 
Snltdnpnr jhil had increased (1860) to such an extent 
to swallow up quite the bulk of the formerly culti- 
as rated lands^ so that the revenue of several villages had been largely reduced, 
while others were held under direct management. Owing to the successful 
operations of the canal officers, the swamp has been drained, and all but a 
few isolated patches reclaimed; and the improvement has been so steady, 
that these patches, too, will also become culturable. Other projects for the 
reclamation of lands swamped by excessive percolation from the canal, and. 
by bad drainage, have been undertaken by the same department with the 
happiest results. 

The main line of Communication is the Dehli and Panjtib Railway, opened 
in 1869. The first station is Deoband, five miles- from the border of the 
Muzaffarnagar district; the next is Sah&ranpur, 21 
CcBWDiucations. miles further on ; and the last is Sarsdwa, 10 miles from 

^bdranpnr and five miles from the Jumna. The railway follows the roaid that 
has been the highway from the Du£b to the Panjdb from the earliest times. A 
project for a branch line from the Dehli line at Deoband vid Rurki and Hard- 
wdr to Debra, was prepared by Mr. A. Campbell, Superintendent of the- BArki 
Workshops, in the year 1868, but nothing came of his proposals. A detailed 
account of his design, based upon the narrow gauge system and the theory that 
the Ganges C^nal works might be utilised for railway purposes, has been printed 
at the Thomason Civil Engineering College Press. His estimate of tho pro^ 
bable cost was Rs. 13,70,000. Surveys have also been undertaken in connection 
with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway which is to join the Panjib liine at 
Sahiranpnr. ‘ 

Amongst the principal roads of thefirst dass and xnetalled is that from, Sahiran- 
pnr to the tunnel in the Mohand pass leading to Debra, 
34| miles. The traffic to the Ddn and the largo hill 
stations Landour and Mussooree (Masfrri) follows this road, which is passable 
for wheeled carriages on to Rijpur, at the foot of the Landour hills. Anotlior 
route to the Dun, formerly much used, was a road branching off from tho old 
trunk imd a little above the town of Muzaffarnagar, and thonce to Efirki, 22 
miles east of Sahiranpnx, and on to Patehpur, 13 miles from Mohand and 
15 miles from Sahiranpnr. This line also is metalled throughout. An nnmo- 
talled road mns from the Muzaffarnagar boundary through Dooband and Nifal 
to Sahiranpnr, which is metalled from 6 miles on the Deoband sido of SahA- 
ranpnr through Sarsiwa to the Jumna. The metalled road from Rurki to 
Patehpur is joined to that from Mohand to Sahiranpur by a raised earthen 
road.^ from Bhagwihpnr, 6^ miles beyond Rtirki, to Gigalhori, 7 miles from 
Saharanpur, for a distance of SJ miles. 
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The second-class raised and bridged unmetalled roads, and the third-class 
raised unbridged and nnmetalled roads within the district, are as follow : — 

Second-clois Roads. 



The river Hindan is crossed by a good bridge at G6galheri, and there used 
and farriea ^ another bridge across the same river at the vil¬ 
lage of Lafehnaur, six miles from Sah4ranpur, on the 
road to Deoband; hut it was carried away by a flood some years ago, and has 
never been repaired. From Rurki to Hardw4r, the left bank of the Gan¬ 
ges Canal affords an excellent path, nineteen miles long, for foot passengers ; but 
country carts are forced to take a more difiSeuIt, though shorter route, through 
the Ganges Mddir. 

The ferries on the Ganges are at Shishamgh4t B5Mw41i, and Ndgal; those 
I'erries Jumna are at Begi, Fatehpur Jdt, EaJghSt and 

Maudhapur. The former are under the Collector of 


I’erries. 


Bijnaur, and the latter under the Deputy Commissioner of DmbaUa (Ambdla). 
*Bie only ferries under the Collector of Sahdranpur are those at E^mfpur and 
Datj^pur on the Banganga; and these are only required during the rains. 
There is also a bridge-of-boats across the Ganges opposite Fan^hj^T , 

The climate of Sahiranpur is that of the North-West Provinces in general, 

afateorol(«yiiBa.<dlmaie. ^ northern position and proximity to the 

hills* It is at one season tropical, at another partially 
Enropean. !Hie cold weather commences earlier and la^pts longer than in the 
districts ftirther sbnth-east, but the heat in Hay and June is considerable* 
Another peouKarity of the climate is, that although the severity of the hot sea¬ 
son is, at its oommenoement^ sometimes mitigated by local thunderstorms and 
showers, evidently due to the neighbourhood of the hills, the regular rains (or 
summer monsoon) are later in their arrival here than in the Lower Provinces, and 
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the rain-fall is less. Tlie mmimum temperature observed by Dr. Boyle was 
37®mJanuary, the maximum 105° or 107as compared with 111° at Ghazipur 
and 114° at Benares. The mean temperature of the cold weather months, No¬ 
vember, December, January and February, is 64°, 55°, 52°, and 55° respec¬ 
tively. The temperature rises rapidly from the beginning of March, and by the 
middle of June the maximum is attained. The rains usually set in towards 
the close of that month, and last till the middle of September; but they have 
been known to continne a month later. Irregularities in their occurrence are 
surely followed or accompanied by disease, generally in the form of fever- 
The following table gives the mean monthly temperature in the shade, and 
the mean monthly range at Eurki, in the north-east of the district:— 
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The actual total rain-fall for the principal towns in the district for a series 
of years, and irrespective of season, is given below from records existing in 
tile office of the Board of Revenue:— 
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PART II. 


Pboductions of the Distkict. 

The/awna of the district is abundant and varied. Tigers (alter ddrJiiddr) are 
still numerous in the forest belt along the foot of the 
Animal kingdom. giwdliks, and also in the khadir of the Ganges. Ac¬ 
cording to Hamilton the lion existed in vast numbers in this district in the 
early part of the present century, but Dr. Hoyle, whose means of information 
were of the best description for the same period, speaks of the lion as only 
having been found to the west of the Jumna, especially on the edge of the 
desert near Hansi.” It is stated by Bernier, as quoted 
by Thornton, that the country about Agra and Dehli 
and along the upper course of the Jumna had extensive waste tracts aboimding 
in wild beasts, and that, among others, the lion was frequently hunted and slain 
by the rulers of Dehli. There is, however, no well authenticated tradition of 

lions ever having been found in this district. Leopards 
are common, and Mr, H. B. Webster, C, S., describes 


Lion. 


Panther, 
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tfaree varieties. The first and largest kind is the leopard proper or panther, 
locally called the sher ffulddr, a powerful animal capable of killing a bullock. The 
second is smaller and of a darker colour; it is known as the lakhabagha, or tree- 
tiger, and seeks inferior prey; and the third variety, named tend<Aa, is not much 
larger than a small sized setter, and not so high. Wild cats of all sorts are 
unmerous, some of them are not larger than the domestic cat, and others approach 
tile teniMa in size. 

The lynx is also foimd as well as the hyena, and wolves are mimerous. The 
sloth-hear (jhdbarj inhabits the Siw&liks, and the wild- 
Other wild aaimals. found all over the district, and is especially 

abundant in the thadir. In the rains wild elephants frequently descend from 
the Siwalifcs to feed, and often come as far as the Ganges valley, ten miles south 
of the hills, where they cause much destruction amongst the rice fields. The most 
common species of deer are the adrnbar otherwise called the mahd or jarauj the 
or spotted deer, the hhakar or barking deer, and the pdrd or hog deer. An¬ 
telopes (hirajt)^ the four horned antelope (tJiauainga)^ and the gdral or Himdlayan 
chamois are also found, but the two latter do not venture into the lowlands, 
and the black buck is comparatively rare. The nilgdi (Portax pictus) is found 
in the river basins and small jungles to the north. The langdr (Presbytis schist- 
aceus) so common at Mussooree descends as far as the very edge of the Siw^liks, 
a fact which is the more remarkable as the langdr is also found at elevations of 
from 11,000 to 12,000 feet in Kumaon. The smaller mammalia, as jackals, foxes, 
porcupines may be passed over. The animals inhabiting the Dun will be found 
under the notice of that district, and those common to all the Dudb districts will 
be ^ven under the Farukhabad district. There are not many poisonous snakes ; 
^ , the karait and the kohra are those best known. Of 

those not poisonous, the Siw41ik python, a sort of 
boa-constrictor, which grows to an immense size, is the best known, but, not¬ 
withstanding that it often attains a length of twenty-five feet, it appears to be 
harmless, and confines its depredations to the smaller mammalia. The deaths 
from snake bites and the attacks of wild animals are not numerous, considering 
the character of the district. In 1869 the deaths from these causes were given 
at 45, of whfeb 44 w'ere due to snake bites and only one to wild animals. In 
1872, the deaths from snake bites and wild animals were as follow : — 




^ Month, 
a 





Jannary 

Febrnary 

March 
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SAHARANPUR DISTRICT. 


As ob^rved in other districts, the deaths from snake bites are more frequent 
during the rains. No rewards are given for their destruction, but for that of 
other wild animals, the following scale is allowed:—Tigers and full-grown bears, 
Bs. 5 ; hyena or female wolf, Es. 3 ; tiger cub, Es. 2-8; male wolf, Es, 2-2 ; 
female wolf-whelp 12 annas; male-whelp 8 annas. 

There is no local breed of cattle in the district. Cows fetch from 
, Es. 10 to Es. 40 a head, according to their milch 

Domestic cattle. 

- qualities. The bullocks in common use for agricul¬ 

tural purposes cost from Es. 15 to Es. 50 each. The average is about Es. 30. 
The price of buffaloes varies from Es, 20 to Es. 40. The breed of horses in 

the southern part of the district called the E4tha is 

Horses. 

considered very good, and it was partly on that 
account that a stud depSt was established at Sahiiranpur in the year 1842. Stud 
stallions have been located for breeding purposes in Bhaila, Siml4na and others of 
the Katha villages, as Tvell as at Bhagwanpnr, Chandanpur, and Bhalewa Gaj 
in the Eurki Tahsil, and the foals produced from the zaminddri mares are pur¬ 
chased on account of Government. It would be very hard to calculate the cost 
of a horse thus procured before it is fit for use. Each can hardly cost Govern¬ 
ment less than from Es. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200, if not more. • Casters, which used to 
be sold by auction at the Hardwar fair every year, fetch from Es. 50 to Es. 300 
each, the average being from Es. 100 to Rs. 150. A fair country-bred can be 
had for about 1^, 200 in the district, but at Hardwar, prices are much higher, 
and a good horse can rarely be purchased for less than Rs. 400 or Rs. 500. The 
best horses are generally picked up by the agents from the Irregular ‘Cavalry 
regiments, before the caravans of horse dealers from Afghanistan or elsewhere 
actually reach the fair itself, and are in this way bought at more reasonable 
prices. A private speculator is fortunate if he can get a really good animal for 
Es. 400. At Saharanpur, oats have been used instead of gram for feeding 
horses, with much advantage,’ though natives are, through habit, prejudiced 
against its use. The Rajput zamindars have been, from time immemorial, the 
principal horse breeders in the district.^ 

There are three systems of breeding in the farms. First the asdmz system, under 
which the Government lend mares to the farmers and supply stallions; second, 

3* A Parliamentary return recently issued on the state of the breeding studs in India, shows 
that the system has not been successful after the experiment has been tried, for 76 years. 
The Bombay and Madras armies are supplied with horses, from the open market, the for¬ 
mer paying ^£55, and the latter £57 lOs. per horse though the Madras horse is raised to £91 by 
the unwise retention of the animals in depSt. The G-ovemment cost of breeding horses is stated 
by the Controller of Military Accounts at £148, and by the latest Stud Committee at £219 ; the 
diJSerence arises from the modes of debiting to the Department. This enormous discrepancy 
is rendered all the more glaring by a statement of the Committee to the effect that strings of 
northern horses from Kabul are brought to the market at £40 each. 
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ihesa?^f 2 ddri sjstem,trader which Government supply the stallions to the farmers’ 
mares and buy the foals ; and thirdly, the home system, under which Govern¬ 
ment owns both stallions and mares. It is believed that the Government of 
India propose to abolish the asdmi system and to some extent the zaminddri 
system, and to establish a new breeding farm in the Panjab in order to maintain’ 
a reserve of one thousand horses. The Duke of Argyll objected to both these 
proposals. While, however, granting that studs cannot immediately be abo¬ 
lished, he proposed that Government should gradually withdraw from horse- 
breeding and liberally encourage private enterprise in that direction by prizes, 
giving good prices for foals and importing stallions. The report shows that at 
present horse-breeding is a decaying pursuit. . 

!rh.e TYioffdT or snub-nosed alligator^ which attachs both cattle and nxen^ and 
the gariy&l^ an alligator provided with a long snout, which lives on fish, are 
found in the Ganges, the Jumna, the canals, and sometimes in the smaller 
streams. The larger rivers harbour a repulsive looking kind of fish called a 
g^ncM^ aregular fresh-water shark, of which specimens have been caught weigh¬ 
ing over one hundred pounds. The character of the fisheries in the Meerut 
Division has already been noticed in the introduction, and a list of the principal 
species found in these provinces has been given there. The most valuable of 
the edible fish found in this district are the rohu^ mahdser^ anwdri^ $ol^ and cJiilwa^ 
Though not so plentiful as formerly, fish are still found 
in the larger rivers in considerable quantities, and in the 
small streams after rain; but measures are sadly needed to prevent the wholesale 
destruction of fish of all sizes near the canal heads, more particularly on the 
Jumna Canal. Fish is used as an article of food by the Muhammadans, which 
form so Important an element in the population, by the lower orders of Hindlis, 
and even by certain clans of Rdjpiits. The Meos, both Hindii and Musalmdn, 
are the principal fishermen, and coMe into this district chiefly from Bijnaur. 
The price of fish is generally from one to two annas a ser, but the anwdri is 
dearer. 


The forest produce .will be described under the Dun District and in the 


Vegetable kingdom. 


supplementary volume on the vegetable products of 
these provinces. It is sufBcient to notice hero the 


food grains and products under cultivation in the district. ‘ The rab( or spring 
crop is sown in October and reaped in March to April. Its staples are wheat, 
barley, oats, millet, peas, beans, carrots, vegetables, linseed and tho diflForent 


species of mustard seed, both of which last are cultivated for the oil obtained 


by expression. The hhaHf or rain crop is sown in June and gathered 
in October, and consists of rice, joAr, Indian corn, hdjrd, cotton, melons and 
vegetables. Indigo and cotton are also grown to a considerable extent since 
the introduction of canal irrigation has rendered the growth of tho former crop 
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a certainty. The following tables, submitted to the Board of Revenue in 
1869-70 and 1871-72, show the distribution and produce of the principal crops: 


Eliarll 

1^5 

^00 

Area in acres 
In 1871-72. 

a « 

-P'S £2 

"S g ca 

1 

Raw. 

as 

.Sao 

pa 

CQ 

o • 

es*-* 

‘ a a 

Two season 
crops. 

Area in acres 
ill 1869-70. 

igi 

5 0? 

< 

Rice 

72^644 

86,731 

943,334 

Wheat and 
barley. 

262,652 

284,309 

i 

2,120,617 

Sugar ... 

24,421 

29A43 

Cotton 

64,992 

4^178 

67,626 

Pnlae ... 

4r,62ff 

59,055 

4,95,189 

Vegetable, * 

8,988 

8,072i 

Joar and 
Bajra. 

63,316 

71,447 

267,466 

Oil-seeds ... 

2,885 

49,064 

... 

Fruit treess, 

11,095 

6,538 

Oilseeds ... 

4,017 

6,480 

31,417 

Others ... 

60,440 

... 

1,247,133 

••• 

... 

... 

Other crops. 

' 211,578 

154^147 

... 



... 

... 

Total... 

44,504 

... 

Total 

388,547 

364,983 

[ 

1,299,843 

Total ... 

369,606j 

892,528 

3,832,939 

Grand Total 

813,657 

43,753 


Of the total area in 1869-70, 33,940 acres were cropped in both harvests, leav¬ 
ing an actually cnltivated area amounting to 778,717 acres. Of the grain 
recorded by weight, it was estimated that in 1871-72 the exports amounted to 
800,650 maunds, and the grain kept for home consumption to 4,362,131 maunds 
of 82 fbs. each. 

The following table gives the local estimate of the cost of production per acre 

^ ^ ^ . of the principal crops, with their outturn and value for 

Cost of production per acre. \ mi 

two tahsils. The average is struck on the outturn 

from superior grain and land, and inferior grain and land. 



Faktdl Deoband. 

Tahsil Nak&r^ 

TdhsU BUrki, 

Cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

Outturn. 

Value. 

Q » 

1 

P« 

«H . 

O 1=1 

Ui 

5 

Outturn. 

1 * 

08 

1 

o 

PS 

o 

hm 

eu 

*H , 

=> a 

■+3 O 

o ^ 

a 

Outturn. 

Value. 




1 

B. a. 

M. s. 

R. a. 

R. a. 

M. s. 

E. a 

B. a. i 

M. s. 

R. a. 

Wheat 

• •• 

... 

14 3 

9 0 

12 11 

6 12 

18 20 

15 0 

10 8 

24 0 

19 3 

Barley 


««« 

12 3 

18 0 

IS 0 

5 8 

20 0 1 


9 8 

30 0 

20 a 

Rice 

«•« 

•«« 

13 7 

15 0 

15 0 

6 8 

UMm 


Ifwl 


16 0 

Peas 

««• 

••• 

8 3 

12 0 

15 0 

••• 



»«« 



Joar 

**• 

••• 

6 13 

4 20 

5 10 

... 

... 

*•• 

9 0 


21 0 

Gram 


... 

12 1 

9 0 

6 10 

3 6 

12 0 


8 8 

36 0 

28 O' 

Linsved 

• M 


8 8 

4 20 

13 8 


... 

••• 

... 



Cotton 


••• 

14 12 

4 20 

18 0 

10 0 

12 0 

24 0 

13 0 

4 20 

18 0 

Til 

««. 

... 

6 2 

4 20 

9 0 


••• 


... 



Mustard 


••• 

9 13 

12 0 

24 0 

»•« 


... 

1 ^ 



Indigo 

»aia 


38 9 

0 32 

64 0 


*•* 

.•t 

... 



Safflower 

«•« 

... 

6 12 

0 15 

7 8 


... 

... 

U— 



Indian com 



6 9 

12 0 

12 12 

6 0 

15 0 

9 0 

10 3 

24 0 

16 O 

Bajra 



5 2 

4 20 

5 10 

1 12 

9 10 


7 8 

12 0 

10 0 

Vegetables 

*•« 


6 12 

... 

16 0 


... 

... 

... 

■ M 


Sugar-cane 



44 0 

18 0 

54 0 

13 4 

21 24 

36 0 

50 4 

24 0 

72 0 

toppy 

••• 

••• 

25 8 

0 12 

60 0 

••• 

••• 

... 


«*« 

... 
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These tables show such cuTious discrepancies, that there can be no doubt but 
that the proper mode of coUecting this description of agricultural statistics is at 
present but very imperfectly understood. Mr. Thornton’s produce tables will be 
found at p. 23 of the Appendix to the Settlement Eeport (1864). 

The mode of husbandry does not differ from that practised in Meerut and other 
districts of this division. The local estimate of the extent 
Agricnltnrc. cultivated by a single plough 

depends upon the number of bnUocks used. One plough usually takes two pair of 
oxeUj and is called a pukka lial^ while a plough with only one pair is known as an 
ddhd JiaL By means of the former,'from 80 to 100 kuclicha bighas (13 to 16 
acres) may be tilled in the year, and by the latter from 40 to 50. Sometimes 
three pair of bullocks are used in one plough*; in which case 150 bighas kuehcha^ 
and upwards may be kept nnder cultivation between the two harvests. One 
plough represents a capital of from Rs. 71 to Rs. 137, as noted below.^ The 
rotation of crops is guided by the season, and land is seldom intentionally left 
fallow for any length of time, except in such places as the wilder parts of the 
Ganges khddir. 

Irrigation is carried on extensively in this district from wells, tanks, and 
canals. According to Mr. Court’s return of 1870, out 
Irrigation. ^ cultivated area amounting to 736,873 acrew«», 

162,317 acres were irrigated, and of these more than one-half, or 84,404 acres, 
were irrigated from canals alone. In parganah Sahdranpur the irrigation is almost 
exclusively from canals, with a small amount from wells and tanks, and none 
from the Hindan, Dumaula and Pandhoi, which intersect the parganah. la 
Haraura, Muzaftarabad and the greater portion of Paizabad, again, we have only 
w’ell-irrigation, and in the northern portions of the two latter parganahs only 
from pukka wells, owing to the great depth at w'hioh water-is found. In the 
Nakur Tahsil the uplands beyond the reach of canal irrigation, as a rule, afford 
facilities for the excavation of earthen wells which last from one season to two 
or three years according to the nature of the subsoil. In tbe country about 
the head-waters of the Kdtha, Hindan and west Kdli Hadi, the earthen wells 
require to be strengthened by a circular framework of roughly-hewn sliort flat 
planks, or rather plates of dhdh (Butea frondosa) wood, loosely fitted together; 
above this, again, is a wattling of hajrd stalks to within a few feet of the iop, 
when the soil is usually stiff enough to require no further protection. But 
even this somewhat elaborate arrangement will seldom last more than fotir 
years. In portions of Bhagwanpur, the timber lining has often to bo carried 

^ ThB pukka bigha is 0-5062 of an acre, and hichcha bighas are ctiuivalent to one 

Mgha. 2 One oy two pair of bullocks, Rs. 60 to^s. 120 j plough and appurtenances, Ks, 2-8 to- 

Bs. 3-8; harrow, Rs, 1-8; Hd or kolhu, Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and sundrK's about Rs. 2. As this calcula*' 
tioa differs according to the insertion or absence of petty items, it might be safer to say that he 
capital invested in one plough varies from Rs. 81 to Rs. 160, 
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to pie very tip of the well* These protected wells are nsnally known as 
ha£hMh* 

In writing of parganah Bhagwdnpnr, Mr. Wynne remarks—^^Considering 
the nearness of water to the surface, I was at first inere- 

Mr. Wynne s account. to the impossibility of using kuchcha wells 

far more extensively, hut by digging two experimental wells in different places, 
I found that after irrigating about one-fourth of a bigha the lower portion 
became quicksand, in which sand and water were mixed inseparably, and that 
almost immediately afterwards the whole fell in. Indeed, I must here remark 
that, as a general rule, there is in this respect (the adaptability of the soil for 
the digging of Jcuchcha wells) a very great difference between the lands west 
and those east of the Hindan. In the former, the facilily is practically only 
limited by the number of cattle and the labour available ; nearer to the Hindan 
the well is more expensive, but can still be dug with advantage; but across 
the Hindan to the east there is, speaking broadly, only one tract (that down 
the centre of Nagal and north of Deoband) where hxchoha wells can be used 
freely, and to the eastofTahsil Biirki they are unknown in the uplands. 1 
may here mention another striking difference between the methods of irriga¬ 
tion east and west of the Hindan. To the east, the use of the leathern bag is 
universal, to the west that of the Persian wheel. I have never seen a Persian 
wheel east, and have rarely seen a leather bag used west of the Hindan. The 
caiise assigned in answer to my enquiries was that it required relays of three 
men, ail hard tasked, to work the ^ekaras* (leather hag) ; and only a man and 
a boy (the latter hardly tasked at all) to work the ^haraf (Persian wheel). 
The inference which I was told to draw, was that labour was more scanty^to 
the west. This however is not the case, hut rather the reverse, as will be seen 
by looking over the percentages of agricultural population. The true inference 
is, I think, that the people are (as is, indeed, the fact) more indolent in the 
tract to the west. There can be no doubt that the charas does more work than 
the other. ” Ogals or mere water-holes are used iu the kh4dir. 

In 1870 we have seen that more than one-half of the irrigated area was 
watered by canals, comprising the greater portion of 
parganahs Sahdranpur and Bampur, and considerable 
areas in parganahs Faizabad, Sultanpur, Sars^wa, Hakiir, Gangoh and 2T%al. 
The area irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal is much more extensive than 
that supplied with water by the Ganges Canal, which has a comparatively short 
irrigating course in this district. 

During the exceptional year of drought, 1860-61, the area irrigated by the 

Gan es Ganges Canstt in this district was, for the hhaHf of 1861, 

^ 6 470 acres, and for the raH of 186 2,12,627 acres; from 

the Eastern Jumna Canal the returns riiow— Tcharlf of 1,861, 28,368 acres, and 
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raid of 1862,52,635 acres* On the Ganges Canal, the kharif of 1862 gives 7,677 
aCTes j rabi of 1863,2,793 acres; kharif of 1863, 3,904 acres; and rcibi of 1864, 
8,180 acres. A similar felling off is shown on the Jninna Canal,—the rabi of 1863 
fell to 21,488 acres, and in 1864 the irrigated area during the same season only 
amounted to 14,149 acres. There was, again, a great increase during the drought 
of 1868-69, when the total average area irrigated reached its maximum, and a 
corresponding decrease in the following years of ordinary and abundant rainfall. 

The following table gives the irrigated area for each season in the parga- 
nahs watered by the Ganges Canal in this district:— 


JT'urganan^ 


Year, 

Jaw&Bipxir 

. Eurki. 

Manglaur 

. Deoband. 

Bhagwln- 

pur. 

Total, 


1866-67. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Eharfl 



1,186 

88 

5,113 

1,518 

84 

7,932 

Habi 


•«« 

2,907 

140 

7,790 

3,283 

130 

14,260 


Total 

•«» 

4,093 

178 

12,903 

4,801 

2)4 

22,180 


1867-68. 








Kharif 


ft*. 

1,727 

61 

6,899 

^618 

124 

11,329 

Bab£ 

»«• 

•.ft 

2,442 

27 

4,118 

2,108 

69 

8^749 


Total 

•ft# 

4,169 

88 

11,012 

4,626 

183 

20,078 


1668-69. 








Kharif 

ft# 

• M 

2,310 

50 

6,776 

2,288 

92 

10.619 

Babi 


•ft* 

1 10,890 

2,097 

15,825 

6,477 

401 

34,690 


Total 



2,147 

21,601 

7,766 

493 

46,206 


1669-70. 





■■■ 



Khar££ 


••• 

3,926 

258 

7,605 


175 

H953 

Babi 

ts» 

• •• 

2,148 

26 

2,647 

Hli 

19 

6,539 


Total 

ft* 

6,074 

284 

10,162 

4,088 

194 

20,792 


1870-71. 








Kbanf 


••• 

3,107 

103 

5,143 

1,681 

104 

10,IS» 

Bftbi 

tit 

««« 

2,043 

21 

5,086 

2,636 

37 

9,723 


Total 

*•« 

5,160 

124 

10,229 

4,217 

141 

19,861 


1871-78. 








Kharif 

•re 

••• 

1,872 

34 

4,475 

1,661 

113 

7,545 

AftDl 


*** 

1,422 

61 

4,276 

2,348 

51 

8,153 


Total 

• •ft 

2,794 

95 

8,761 

3,899 

164 

15,703 


1872-73, 








Kharif 

see 

ftft 


69 

5,286 

1,734 

108 

6,550 

jctaoi 

»e« 

• ft. 

■Hi 

30 

2,542 

1,406 

21 



Total 

•ft> 

2,243 1 

99 

7,778 

3,139 

129 
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As early as 1856-57, the area irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal 

amounted to 17.470 acres in this district. Its work 
Eastern Jumna Canal, • -l i i 

during the last seven years is snown below. It may, 

however, be remarked here that, owing to defects in construction and the diffi¬ 
culties presented by the natural obstacles which pass its line, the Jumna Canal 
has undoubtedly, in some places, been the means of producing prejudicial effects 
upon the health of the people:— 
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In 1836-37 A. D., 126 out of 204 tillages traversed by the Du4b Canal, and 
only 24 villages not immediately on its banks, received 
Progress of irrigation, Some of these were either held free of reve¬ 

nue or were not then under settlement. In 81 villages which Mr. Thornton 
examined, only 5,030 acres were irrigated by the Dudb Canal, and the Ganges 
Canal was not then inexistence. In 1854-58, the measurement papers show 
164 911 acres, or 21-9 per cent, of the total cultivated area received water 
from aU sources, most of which was from wells. In 1865-66, the canal irriga¬ 
tion reached48,546 acres, which rose to 96,041 acres in 1866-67 ; 88,899 acres 
in 1867-68; 153,873 acres in 1868-69 ; 107,310 acres in 1869-70; 87,994 
acres in 1870-71 ; 67,876 acres in 1871-72,‘. and 72,514 acres in 1872-73. 
The increase from 1867-68 to 1869-70 is due to the drought of those years. 
How much of this was given to lands previously dry, and how much has 
superseded well-irrigation has not been ascertained, but freshly irrigated land 
maybe put down at’more than one-half the total area irrigated by canals. 
The proportion of well irrigation to canal irrigation may also be estimated at 
two-thirds. 

In 1838 Mr. Thornton estimated the increase of revenue due to canal irri- 
Increase of revenue due gation on the 5,030 acres he examined at Hs. 1,177 or 
to canaiirrigatioiie 3 annas 8*9 pie per acre. In the Sahdranpur Tahsil, 

Mr. Eobertson attributed Rs. 19,505 of bis assessment to the action of canals 
on 28,071 acres, giving an influence of 11 annas 1*4 pie per acre. Ho does 
not explain the method by which he arrived at this result. Mr. Wynne in tlio 
remaining three tahsils claims Rs. 59,864 as due to canal irrigation on 68,652 
acres, which thus gives an increase of 13 annas 11*4 pie per acre. This result 
was obtained by deducting the rates assessed upon unirrigated land with similar 
capabilities in the neighbouring villages from that assessed upon the canal-irri¬ 
gated land* " This calculation can only be correct if it were assumed that all 
the irrigation is from canals, and that there was no well-irrigation previously 
which canals have susperseded. No information is given on these points* ’ 
The canal department calculates the increase of land revenue due to canal 


irrigation during 1872-73 at Rs* 79,369 in this district, and credit Rs. 64,106 
to the Eastern Jumna Canal, and Es. 15,263 to the Ganges Canal. Tho 
influence of the canal has been exercised to more advantage even than caus¬ 
ing an increase in the land-revenue. Its civilising effects on tho luthorto 
unruly and. singularly uncontrollable Gujar clans has been mentioned in tlio 
notice of parganahs Gangoh and Rampur. • The same beneficial results ara 
generally observable throughout the canal irrigated * tracts in other parganahs* 
As a rule, the people have become more thrifty and more industrious in view 
of the certain return for labour now insured to them, whether tho season bo 
unfavourable or not. Similarly, in the adjoining district of Muzaffarnagar, tho 
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settlement officer writes The chief caste in the trans-Hindan villages are 
Gujars, wonderfully transformed by the canal, and in some degree respectable 
themselves, though not the cause of respectability in others, They find agriculture 
more profitable than thieving; but they harbour Kahars and others who live 
by roguery, and are always ready to pass on a stolen buffalo, or foil the 
inquiries of a police officer.” 

The cultivated area has steadily increased in the last twenty-five years, and 


Cultivated area^ 


continnes to progress, more especially towards the north 
of the district. The following table gives the statistics 


at different periods:— 



The figures for 1866 ^ exclude from the total area the Siwalik tract. In 1838 
the cnltivated area started with 606,847 acres under cultivation. There have 
been modifications of boundaries since then, so that comparison until 1853 is 
impossible. Of the whole cnltnrable area, 79 per cent is now under cultivation; 
21*9 per c^t of the cnltivated area of pevenne-paying estates is irrigated, and 
31‘7 per cent of revenne-free estates. In 1872, 395,174 acres were under 
spring crops, and 402,501 acres under rain crops. It is remarkable that, as 
early as 1842, 314 estates had attained to such a state of cultivation that a pledge 
was given that the assessment should not be raised until the revenue-rate on 
the contiguous villages exceeded the incidence of the revenue-rate in these 
estates. This pledge was observed at the recent settlement. 

1 From Settlment Eeport, 1S70, which does not give the total area, or materials JErom which 
it can be discovered. The ar^ there given is 1,078,5X1 acres, of which 13,682 are revenue-free, 
142,037 barren, and 923,674 assessed. The totals of threestatementsrelating to the same areas do 
not agree. 
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sahXranptte district. 

In 1806-7 there were 80,093 Mghas, or about 15,000 acres under cotton as the 
district then stood. In 1838 the cotton area was three 
Cotton. cultivated area; and in 1866, in 

three tahsils it had risen to 8-1 per cent., owing to the high prices during the 
American war. It has since fallen considerably. Wheat and barley aro, how¬ 
ever, the most important crops of all; in 1806-7 A.D., 
Wheat ana barley. occupied 320,300 Mghas, or about 160,200 acres, 

and yielded 28 per cent, of the revenue. In 1838 the area cultivated for 
these cereals amounted to 30 per cent, of the total cultivated area; and in 1866 
in three tahsils to 31*7 per cent. In 1869-70 there were 262,652 acres under 
wheat and barley, or 33-7 per cent, of the total cultivated area of the whole district. 

The rice area in 1866 in the NaMr, Deoband and Etirki Tahsils amounted 
to 12‘05 per cent, of the total area. In the ddkar tracts 
of SuMnpur, and in the villages lying along the old 
bed of the Jumna, chdhora rice, known by its long drooping ears, is grown. 
The rice grown from Dasa Mazra to Manoharpnr, in the same parganah, is very 
good, but inferior to that produced along the.Kdtha in Nakur, and near Titron 
in Gangoh, which, next to the chahora, is the best in the district. Oil-seeds 
occupy a comparatively unimportant position amongst the agricultural products, 
showing under 7,000 acres in 1869-7Q, 

Mr. Guthrie estimated the export of sugar in 1805-6 to be 53,151 maunds, 
which rose to 88,883 maunds in the following year. 
Taking 12 mannds of gur to the local bigha, his cal¬ 
culation gives 7,407 bighas, or 3,700 acres, as under oane cultivation in 1806-7, 
exclusive of the considerable area of which the produce was consumed in the 
district. Taking the local consumption at one-third of the gross produce, the total 
area under cane amounted to 11,110 Mghas, or about 6,000 acres and esti¬ 
mating a maund of g^r to bejthen worth Bs. 2-4, the value of the produce exported 
is somewhat less than two lakhs of rupees, or one-eighth of the revenue. Mr. 
Guthrie subsequently gives the number of bighas under cultivation in rovonue- 
paying estates in l^Ufaali (1806-7 A.D.) as 22,291, or 11,200 acres, yielding 
266,500 maunds of gur , valued at Bs. 6,01,875, or 18"7 per cent, of the rovonno. 
The proportion of the total cultivated area under cane was 1‘5. At Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement the proportion was 5-0, and in 1866 it was 4-8. The 
sugar-cane grown in the villages watered by the Eastern Jumna Canal in 
Parganah SulMnpur is of a very fine description, but inferior to tlio spocioR 
known as mmthi, grown near litron in Gangoh, and Libarhori in Paro-anah 
Manglanr. ® 

The capricious nature of the rain-fall in the mountains above often producoB 
Floods. sndden floods in tho Ganges and Jumna, and 13’21 

inches of rain have been known to fall within tho 24 


Sugar-cane. 
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Wild animals. 


Famine s. 


hours at Dhananri, a canal post fire miles from the foot of the Siwdliks, In 
spite of tlrisj nothing approaching an inundation has ever occurred; but along the 
Jumna, villages, or pi^rtions of them, have been frequently transferred from one 
side of the river to the other. In all such cases the rule observed is that of 
machcha drriy i. e.y the deep stream of the river is the invariable boundary line 
whatever course the river may take. This is also the rule generally observed 
on the banks of minor streams. The number of villages liable to fluvial action 
is said to be —on the Jumna, 97 ; Ganges, 32 ; other streams, 201,—^total 330. 
Throughout the west of Gangoh and Naktir, and (to a less degree) of Sarsdwa, 

the crops, in former years, were exposed to consider¬ 
able injury from herds of antelope, but these have, in a 
great measure, disappeared. Throughput the Pathari Uadi forest in Parganah 
Jawdlapur, and in the forests along the foot of the Siwaliks, herds of wild 
elephants are met with; and great damage is done by wild pigs both here and 
in the Ganges khadir. 

An outline of the general history of the famines in these provinces has been 
given in the introduction, and here it will only be neces¬ 
sary to give the local history of the three great famines of 
late years—1837-38,1860-61 and 1868-69, During thehot weather of 1837, the 
fi[rst symptoms of the approaching scarcity were shown by the prolongation of the 
hot westerly winds, which continued to blow on into July and August. There 
* were some few showers in September, and the land remained dry and untilled, 
except where the Eastern Jumna Canal supplied water for a few acres and the 
low-lying lands in the khidirs of the great rivers possessed some natural 
moisture. From Meerut downwards the famipe was most severely felt; but 
were it not that a copious shower fell in this district in February 1838, it would 
have suffered equally severely with the more southern districts. As it was, 
the remissions for 1246-46/asK (1837-38 to 1838-39) amounted to Rs. 1,03,264 
in this district alone. 

famine of 1860-61, however, fell wdth much more force on this district. 

1860-81 I860, scarcely a drop of rain 

had fallen in the Duab, and in a few days afterwards, 
instructions were issued for the organisation of relief works should the anti¬ 
cipations of scarcity he fulfilled. In this district the principal work undertaken 
by the relief committee was the construction of a road from Rurki to Dehra, 
through the Mohand pass. About the middle of December 1860, the first batches 
of labourers came to the works, principally from Sahdranpur. Wretchedly 
wan and hunger-stricken were these poor creatures, who would have died on 
the road had it not been for the gratuitous support which Government officials 
were ordered to afford ihem. When they arrived at the rendezvous, many 
were in the last stage of exhaustion, and could do but little at first to earn 
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a livelihood. For the first month the engineers reported that the price at 
"which the work was done was very high. Earth-workj which, under ordinary 
circnmstances, was accomplished at the rate of Rs. 1-6 per 1,000 cubic feet, 
cost treble that sum, and the most sanguine person did not expect that the 
value would ever be less than Rs. 2 per 1,000 cubic feet, whilst the Lieutenant- 
Governor acknowledged that he should be satisfied if an average of Rs. 3 per 
1,000 cubic ifet was maintained. When once the fact was generally known 
that employment was to be had, the people flocked rapidly to the scene of 
labour.” 

By the end of January their numbers had increased to 10,000. Besides 
these able-bodied poor, 17,640 persons, including the old, infirm, and children 
of tender years, were relieved during January, 1861. The distress went on 
increasing in intensity until July, 1861, and up to that period 231,066 persons 
had been relieved, at a cost of Rs. 15,248, giving a daily average of 1,540 
persons in receipt of poor-house relief, and an average daily expenditure of 
Rs. 437. Of the sum expended, Rs. 7,959 were supplied by local donations and 
subscriptions. The Riirki and Debra road during the same period supported 
2j9^1,424: souls, at an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,686. After July* the people 
were busied with the rain-crops, and the number of paupers at once began to 
dimmish. The people set to work to restore the cultivation, and in this they 
were assisted by a grant of Rs. 20,000 to purchase seed-grain, implements, and 
plough-cattle. The loss in life and cattle must have been very severe, for Sah4- 
ranpur felt the drought intensely. Balances amounting to Rs. 2,19,300 accrued, 
and of this portion, the realisation of Rs. 1,39,842 was postponed indofluitoly. 
Up to 1865, the sum of Rs. 37,149 had been remitted altogetilier on account of 
1860-61. The influence of the great canals had a great effect in mitigating 
the intensity of the scarcity in this district, so that in two-fifths of the district 
there was an average spring crop in 1861. The total receipts for relief opera¬ 
tions amounted to Rs. 58,550, of which Rs. 29,822 were expended in gonoral 
relief, Rs. 20,000 in purchasing seed-grain and implements, and Rs. 5,000 on 
minor works. ^ 


Tie droogit of 1868-69 was severety felt in tie district. “ Plentiful rain 
i868-6a 1868, and land was extensively sown, but 

during August there were only a few showers in the 
cental parganahs of SaMranpur, Eiirki, and Nakur.” In Soptombor a hot 
y., ffllsd with doBli .nd tta might 

h.™ l».n for m Apdl a„d May. The atom whieh apread over so W 

a porton of to IWb did not reach Sahitanpnr, bat a fair ehoweea here and 
there mpro,^ whatoer renamed of to tharif crop,, and onaHed farmer, to 
for to rahl aoemga,. SpeaHn g generally, bnt little „f the antnmn 
■S«QW„W,.toH.ar.r’.Faann. B.porf, ft„a„u.a 
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sowings came to maturity, except in the neighbourhood of the canals, and the 
rabi area was greatly restricted. On this point some details have been given 
by the Collector. The decrease of cultivation compared with the average is 
estimated at nearly 200,000 acres, or about 25 per cent., but this decrease was 
entirely on dry land, for the irrigated area was increased by 40,995 acres. 
The cold-weather rains came late, but in time to be of great benefit to the crops. 
Mr. Webster, the Collector, in an official report, states :—“ The spring harvest 
had been sown almost exclusively in such lands as possessed means of irriga¬ 
tion, or, from their nature, or conformation, or situation, retained a supply of 
moisture sufficient to warrant a reasonable hope of successful sowing. The 
higher and sandy tracts, w’here irrigation was absent, remained for the most 
part unsown, or, if they were sown, the seed did not germinate. In irrigated 
tracts the crops were fair, and when, in the latter half of January, heavy rain, 
foUow’ed by repeated genial showers, fell all over the district, the crops which 
were alive were so invigorated that there was quite an average outturn per 
acre in the land sown in which the seed germinated. ” The official estimate of 
the spring harvest put “ barley at an average crop; wheat, two-thirds ; and gram, 
a total failure. With the rains of 1869, which were timely and abundant, all 
anxiety for agricultural prospects ceased.” 

As soon as the Sindh, Fanjdb and Dehli Railway was opened, a trade in 
grain commenced with the Panjab on the west, and the Lower Du4b on the 
south. Up to July, 1869, 162,300 maunds of wheat and barley were exported 
from Sah^ranpur, against an import of 147,700 mannds of gram, Indian-corn 
and wheat. Mr. Henvey writes—The markets were unsteady and sensitive. 
It was some time before the low level of other districts was attained, but the 
effect of this drought is visible in the price-currents of December, when wheat 
was at 10| sers. There was a marked fall in January, and the rain of Febru¬ 
ary kept prices moderately low until the harvest. But in July the prevailing 
scarcity made itself severely felt: wheat rose to 12| sers. Again, in August, 
1869, a temporary apprehension of a second season of drought sufficed to send 
wheat up to 10^ sers, and the closing prices of the year were extremely high. 
The coarser grains were as dear as wheat and barley. For a short time, imme¬ 
diately after the kharif harvest, joar and bajra were fairly cheap, but in 
November and December, 1868, these grains were scarcely procurable; and 
although the opening of the railway encouraged considerable importations, the 
prices of Jodr and MJm quoted during July, August, aud September, 1869, 
—eight sers for the rupee—denote exhaustion of stocks.” 

Scarcity brought on distress with the beginning of 1869. Poor-houses 

EeUef operationa. opened, and reHef works commenced, so £hat by 

the middle of January, 2,400 people were employed 
near Saharanpur on the roads and streets ; 29 miles of road from Manglaur to 
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B&mpnr were also commenced, besides a road by tbe Timli pass to Kdlsi and 
Chakrdta* Tbe daily average on the famine works for 77 days, from January 
to March, 1869, gave 2,948 souls, at a cost of Rs. 23,925, of which Government 
gave Rs. 3,941, the remainder being defrayed from the Municipal and Local 
Funds. At the same time the average number sup])orted by gratuitous relief 
between the 13th January and the 31st May (138 days), was 161, at a cost of 
^ Rs. 2,795. These figures show that there was no wide-spread distress; and when 
the rains came down, the numbers on the famine works fell to nothing. Some 
Es. 60,343 were also given as advances for the construction of wells in tracts 
to which canal-irrigation could not be brought, and for the purchase of seed- 
grain and plough-cattle. The following table gives tbe prices of the principal 
food-grains during tbe seasons of scarcity:— 


Months. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

BUJra. 




S. G. 

S, C. 

S C. 

S. C. 

18S! 

Jannary 


8 8 

10 12 

9 12 

10 4 

»» 

Fetaiaiy 


8 4 

11 4 

10 12 

10 12 

ft 

March 


10 2 

12 14 

10 12 

11 12 

n 

April 

... 

14 8 

18 4 

12 14 

10 12 

» 

May 

... 

14 8 

17 0 

11 4 

12 12 


August 

t.. 

16 0 

16 0 

li 12 

H 12 

» 

September 


15 0 

16 8 

13 0 

26 12 

f» 

October 


16 0 

20 0 

18 12 

26 12 

H 

November 

••• 

16 0 

19 4 

18 8 

25 2 

7f 

December 


9 12 

12 12 

11 4 

12 14 

186^ 

January 


15 8 

22 8 

17 0 

25 12 

!» 

February 


14 6 

23 2 

17 0 

22 8 

19 

March 


15 0 

32 4 

16 12 

22 0 

» 

April 


23 8 

30 0 

24 0 

22 0 

» 

May 


27 0 1 

35 0 

24 0 1 

21 8 


June 


31 0 

43 0 

2; 12 

21 8 

1868, 

July 


22 10 

35 9 

Sto 7 

21 4 

n 

August 


17 0 

23 6 

19 4 

. 10 )2 

tf 

September 

... 

n 4 

17 4 

12 15 

10 12 

n 

October 


12 6 

15 1 

14 4 

14 0 

ft 

November 


U 12 

14 0 

12 1 

11 13 

t# 

December 


24 2 

31 4 

22 0 

26 12 

1868, 

January 


26 0 

42 0 

45 0 

35 0 

>9 

February 


26 0 

40 0 

47 0 

34 0 

9* 

March 

... 

28 0 

47 0 

48 8 

33 0 

n 

May 


30 8 

44 0 

42 0 

28 0 

t» 

July 

... 

29 8 


38 8 

26 0 

99 

August 


30 0 

35 0 

37 8 

28 0 

19 

September 

••• 

29 o' 

37 0 

37 0 

28 0 

99 

October 

... 

25 0 

28 0 

31 0 

26 0 

99 

November 


24 0 

29 0 

28 8 

26 0 

99 

December. 

- 

34 0 

31 0 

39 0 

31 0 


Jo^r. 

Bice. 

j Dal. 

1 

S, 

0. 

S. 

0 

S, 

C. 

10 

4 

8 

0 

7 

8 

9 

12 

7 

8 

7 

8 

11 

4 

7 

8 

9 

32 

15 

8 

10 

8 

10 

4 

11 

12 

9 

12 

11 

4 

U 

12 

8 

0 

9 

0 

21 

8 

8 

8 

9 

12 

21 

8 

9 

0 

11 

4 

25 

li 

15 

0 

10 

12 

12 

6 

8 

8 

7 

8 

25 

4 

13 

12 

13 

12 

22 

8 

13 

12 

12 

12 

26 

12 

13 

8 

' 20 

0 

21 

0 

16 

8 

24 

0 

21 

8 

17 

12 

22 

8 

32 

4 

17 

8 

28 

12 

19 

6 

15 

0 

19 

8 

19 

6 

9 

11 

U 

0 

15 

1 

11 

13 

n 

18 

14 

0 

7 

8 

n 

13 

11 

13 

9 

11 

10 

12 

26 

13 

<*« 


19 

$ 

33 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

S3 

0 

28 

0 

SO 

0 

33 

0 

18 

0 

32 

0 

30* 


18 

0 

30 

0 

0 

17 

0 

30 

0 

34 

0 

17 

0 

30 

0 

68 

0 

17. 

0 

31 

0 

28 

0 

15 

0 

27 

0 

28 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

30 

0 

17 

0 

30 

0 


The great range of temperature, which extends from the froozing-iidi^o 
Botaicai garaena. ' combined with theinfluenoe of tho pcriocUoal rains 

. „ ,, . P’^O'iiices a variety of vegetation, which early nointod 

ont Saharanpnr as a snitable place for the estahhshment of a botanicaf cLden 
and smee the ex^rnnents made there are directly connected with tho question 
of agnonltnre, this seems the proper place to introduce an account that 
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institatioB* Its origin is principally due to the efforts of Doctor Govan, Civil 
Surgeon of the statioUj who suggested the advisability of utilising an old gar¬ 
den called the Farhatbaksh, laid out under the Rohilla Government, by devot¬ 
ing it to scientific subjects. The Marquis of Hastings was then (1816) Governor- 
General ; and, whilst making a tour in the upper provinces, was informed of the 
design, and not only approved of it, but sanctioned an establishment being enter¬ 
tained for its support. Accordingly the Farhatbaksh garden was transformed 
into the botanical garden in 1817. Doctor Govan was appointed the first 
Superintendent, and was succeeded by Doctor Royle in 1823. Doctor Felconer 
took the latter’s place in 1831, and was followed by the present Superintendent 
Doctor Jameson. 

The gardens, exclusive of the farm, are as nearly as possible 3,000 feet long 
by 2,000 feet broad; the whole being laid out with many fine walks and car¬ 
riage-roads. Doctor Royle described the choice of situation as showing much 
judgment, Saharanpur being nearly the northern limit of the flora of India, 
and southern border of that which is called the Oriental or Persian region. 
The tropical situation of the Calcutta garden considerably limited its use for 
economical purposes, whilst the proximity of the Himalayas rendered ^ahdran- 
pur peculiarly fitted for the acclimatization and cultivation of the plants of 
other countries; and in a short time Doctor Royle was able to report—^^We have 
collected in one place, and naturalised in the open air, various fruit-trees of 
very different countries, as of India, China, Kabul, Europe and America.*’ 
In 1826 a medical garden was added, and a nursery in connection with it was 
formed in Mussooree. A few years afterwards the charge for the medical garden 
was abolished, and sundiy other reductions enforced by the minute firugality of 
Iiord William Bentinck. The effect of this cutting down was subsequently 
found to be a diminution of the utility of the establishment. Lord Auckland 
manifested great anxieiy for the success of the institution,* and a strong desire 
to restore its efficiency, deeming this important, as well because the garden 
was an object of great interest to the inhabitants, as on the ground of its 
obvious tendency to the extension of knowledge, and to the promotion of the 
benefit both of Asia and Europe. Steam navigation was at this period begin¬ 
ning to display ifa advantages as a connecting link between Great Britain and 
her possessions in ludia; and thus were opened facilities, previously unknown, 
for the interchnge of the seeds, plants and trees of the two quarters of the 
world, to the advancement of agriooltural, horticultural, and botanical science, 
and to the probable increase of the comforts and gratification of the tastes of 
the inhabitants of countries widely separated by distance, thus making them 
mutually coutributary to the wants of each other, and oo-labourers in diffusing 
the elements of enjoyment, physical and intellectuaL To effect the necessaiy 
improvement involved a small additional expense, but the representations cf 
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the GoVemor-General were effectual; and in 1840 the Court of Directors gave 
their sanction to measures for placing the establishment of the garden in such 
a state as should insure its efficiency for the purposes for which it was main¬ 
tained. The total cost of all the gardens, including Sah4ranpur, Dehra, Mus- 
sooree, Hawalbagh, Chajauri and Ayartoli, during 1872-73, amounted to 
Rs. 45,127, against a cash income of Bs. 4,961, leaving a balance of Rs. 40,166 
to represent the net cost of the gardens to the State. 

The gardens have been eminently successful under their superintendents, and 
hav^ fully answered the expectations of the founder. Not to speak of purely 
scienMfic botany, remarkable results have been obtained in the naturalization 
of useful plants, fruit trees and timber trees collected from all quarters of the 
globe. The effect is one palpable to the most casual observer who visits this 
charming locality. In the department of agriculture proper, so much has not 
been done as might have been expected; but then a more liberal allowance of 


space, which means also money, would be indispensable to progress in this lino- 
During 1872-73, 37,393 fruit trees,G56,766 flowering shrubs, and 5,580 
parcels of seeds were distributed. The Canal Department, the Calcutta .gardens, 
cantonments, cemeteries, soldiers’ gardens, the Kew gardens, and public gardens 
Work of the garden. iifce those at DeMi, Jaipur, Bangalor, Sattara, &c., all 
participated in the distribution. The Medical Depart¬ 
ment was supplied with 207fts. of extract of hyosoyamus^ 224Jjbs. of the dried 
leaves of the same plants l,409n.s. of the tubers of Aaonitumlieterophyllum (caU), 
1481hs. of oak hark, and 641fes. of Kamda (Rottlera tinctoria) powder. For the 
purposes of €Eq)«iment, 35 acres were sown with the rhea grass, and muoh of 
this was used in the trial of the machines entered to compete for Lord Mayo’s 

Hiea. P”’'® fibre-cleaning machine. Only two 

machines were exhibited, and one of those was with- 
V properly cleaning the fibre. The second machine, 

OTte^ by Mr. J. Greig of Edinburgh, was tried for eleven days on 34 tons 
of rhea atems in the presence of Colonel Hyde. The machine weighs 
1* tons, fly-wheel alone weighing 4 cwt. Attache.1 to the machine 
IS a (of the ordmary kind used in flax mills), five feet in diameter, 

revolutions a minute. M the fibre, after 
the machme, has also to be cleaned by the scutcher, to remove 
small poAons of the stalk and green bark not taken oflFby tho first process 
aud found adhering to the fibre after it has left the first rnaeWne. The flZ fe 
turned out. very w^ from the machine, and it is necessary to dry it in a free 

^ s dned. In the work of producing 2 cwt, of fibre 207111 . 

per ».n 01 Mem., or I88a». of ibre [«■ ,cre, tt, oaltum b, bmd Wog 
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about SOOTbs. per ton. In summing up the working of the machine, Colonel 
Hyde sfcates:—^^The machine is a bond fide meritorious attempt to meet the 
Want that the Grovernmeiit has set forth as existing, I do not think the machine 
is successful, or that it will continue in its present shape; but I believe that its 
construction and working cannot fail to advance the question, and to prove a 
considerable step towards solving the difSculty of producing a machine that 
will prepare the rhea fibre.” An American machine (Roezfs patent), belonging 
to Grovernment, is of a much simpler construction, but it is also very defective, 
and does not turn out the fibre in a properly cleaned state. To grow the plant 
is a very easy matter. Dr. Jameson writes :—It requires rich, well-drained, 
and manured land, and, occasionally, irrigation. It yields four crops annually, 
and each crop may be estimated at about two-and-half tons of green stems, or 
ten tons per acre per annum; and estimating the yield per ton of fibre at 
we would thus have half a ton of fibre per acre, which, at £45 per ton, would 
yield £22-10 per acre, and thus afford a considerable profit to both grower and 
preparer.” Though no machine has as yet been made to properly clean the 
fibre, it can easily be prepared by hand with a blunt knife, and in this manner 
can still be utilised. 

The other experiments in economic botany carried on through the gardens, 
are the cultivation of cinchona, potatoes, Carolina rice, black Tartary oats, 
mulberries for silk-worms, fruit-trees, vegetables, and tea. The cinchona plants 
were distributed over Kumaun, Garhwdl, and the Debra Diin, in the Govern- 
^ ment plantations, and a private company established 

gardens in the Kangra valley of the Panjdb. The 
results were all unfavourable,—the plants were completely destroyed by frost. 
Dr. Jameson writes:—The cultivation has now received a fair, patient, 
attentive, and prolonged trial by experienced and practical hands, and the results 
fully show that cinchona cultivation can never become of any practical value, in 
an economical point of view, in the duns or hills of these provinces or the 
Pauj4b, and in no locality where frost exists during the cold weather will it 
succeed. In the plains the hot moist weather met with during the rains is 
cq^ually hostile to this genus of plants.” The Kangra'and Government planta- 
tations have since been abandoned. Potatoe cultivation has of late years 
Spread rapidly aU over these provinces, and the Saharanpur gardens assisted by 
the introduction of fresh seed and new varieties. Experiments with Carolina 
rice have proved successful, giving a return of 27 maunds per acre, or 39 bushels 
of 56Ib3. each. ’ Black Tartary oats do not seem to he adapted to this country, 
and hitherto the experiments show little signs of success. Large numbers of 
mulberry trees of the Mbrus multicaulis and Morns CMnensis varieties have been 
planted out inihe*Dehra Dun with great success, and soihe efforts have recently 
been made there to establish sericulture on a sound basis. Various kinds of 
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Tines, apples, pears, quinces, peaches, apricots, nectarines, cherries, figs, rasp¬ 
berries and gooseberries, sweet chesnuts, timber trees, and vegetables, have been 

extensively propagated and distributed. ... * 

The subject of tea wilfbe taken up with the hill distriqts ; but as it is inti¬ 
mately connected with the Saharanpur gardens, soiner 
notice of it is required here. Dr. Jameson, in his report 
for 1872-73, writesTea cultivation progresses, but it is no longer carried 
on by Government, as private enterprise now fully occupies the field. A fine 
trade is now springing up with Central Asia. Panjab and Afghan merchants 
now visit the difierent plantations in the hills and duns, and offer good paying 
prices for tea at the factories, and at the same time make thoir own arrange¬ 
ments for packing and transmitting the teas to the Panj&b. To make the tea 
plantations of Kumaun, Garh\v41, Dehra Dun, and the Panjab pay, good markets 
alone were wanting, as the teas there grown will alwaj^s compete favourably 
with those grown in the much moister climate of Assam, Cachar, and Darjee^ 
ling, where green teas are prepared with difficulty. For these reasons the tea 
factories of the North-West Provinces and Panjab will always be able to com¬ 
mand the markets of Central Asia, as green teas are the only ones in demand 
by the Panjab and Kabul traders. It, too, is a significant fact, that' Indian teas 
have attracted the attention of the Russian Government, and favourable transit 
duties promised. For this part of India we may, therefore, expect to soo a 
more rapid extension of the cultivation. To open up the Central Asian tea 
trade we have long made strenuous efforts, and urged for years two of tho 
largest tea firms of Amritsar to direct their attention to. these markets* By 
them, for years, many thousands of pounds of teas manufactured in tho Govern¬ 
ment factories have been purchased. The advance of the Russians, too, in 
Central Asia has, no doubt, tended to develop this market, the limits of which 
are not bound by tens of millions of pounds. The time, therefore, is not far 
distant when the produce of the hill districts will become as important to 
the State as those of the plains, and India a powerful rival to China in tho 
markets.” 

The mineral products of the Siwalik hills are insignificant, vk,, carbonate 
Mineral fciogdom. cementing the sandstone, a little selonito, and 

pyrites. The tufaceous limestone of the plains has boon 

already mentioned. Stone hard enough to be used for building purpoHos is 
BnUding materials. - scarce | pieces of suificiently strong consistency to bo 
thus utilised may here and there be picked out of tho 
Siwalik sandstone stratum ; but although most of the houses in IlardwAr and 
Kankhalare built of materials so procured, the quantity extracted is not largo 
enough to repay the expense of carriage to a long distance. ’Stono for building 
is obtained from Agra, at an average cost of 24 annas per 100 cubic feet. 
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and carriage by rail at three annas per 100 mannds per mile. Stone for road 
metal is fonnd in the beds of the Sol4ni (Kanddr), Hindan, and Snkhrao 
streams. 

Large bricks, burned in flame kilns as at Shaikhpura, cost, from eight to 
ten rupees per 1,000; and in ordinary pajdwas, from six to eight rupees. Small 
natire bricks cost one rupee per 1,000. All these prices vary with the quality 
Fresh lime from Dehra, brought to Sahdranpur and slaked there, fetches Rs. 27 
per 100 cubic feet. Excellent' lime is procurable from the boulders covering 
the beds of the hill torrents ; and amongst the kunkur pits noted for their good 
quality may be mentioned those at Kumhdrhera, Dhiildhera (parganah Sars4wa), 
Zainpnr, Raghundthpur (^parganah Nakiir), Mtmikpnr, Tolipura (parganah 
SuMnpur), Tikraul (parganah Edmpur), and Eijiiheri. The quarry at Belra, 
in parganah Rurki, is a bad one. 

S41 logs cost Rs. 4 per cubic foot landed at Sahdranpur, —an excessively high 
rate considering its nearness to the base of supply in Garhwdl and the Dhn. 
One hundred cubic feet of kunkur coat, for digging and breaking to from I to 2^ 
inoh cubes and stacking on the road, Rs. 2; carriage per mile, 10 annas; and con¬ 
solidation, one rupee; or total Rs. 3-10. As an average, stone metaUing costs 
Rs. 4-8,—for collection of boulders for one hundred cubic foot of motal, 2 annas; 
carriage, 10 annas per mile ; breaking, Rs. 2-8 ; consolidation, Rs. 1-4. For 
some roads boulders are brought by the Ganges Oanal from Hardwdr at 5 annas 
per 100 cubic feet per mile, and stone is now used on the throe main roads, to 
Ohakrdta, to Dehra, and from Rurki to Dehra. Stone motallod roads are, 
however, inferior to those made with kunkur. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants of the Distuict. 

*The earliest enumeration of which records remain is that of 1848, which 
gives the population at 547,353 souls, distributed as 
Popolation. follows;—Hindlis: agricultural, 273,543, nonagricnlto- 

rai, 62,971, including 3,708 labourers employed on the Ganges Oanal, who may 
not have been residents of the district; Muhammadans: agricultural, 139,907, 
non-agrioultural, 70,932; the total giving 253 souls to tho square mile. There 
were 1,447 inhabited, and 449 uninhabited villages. Of tho former, 1,370 had 
less than 1,000 inliabitants ; 72 had between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants; and 
those above 5,000 were Jawdldpnr with 8,862 ; Manglaur, 5,959; Gangoh, 
6,260 ; Deoband, 11,634 ; and Sabdranpnr, 84,294 inhabitants.^ 

J Shakespear’s Memoir on the Statistics, N.-W. P., p. 42. Tho changes in 1862 should W 
xemembeied in connection with this censnis. 
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The total poptilation according to the census of 1853 was 8 OI 5325 , giving 370 
souls to the square mile. The distribution according 
Census of religion is shown in the following tabled :— 


nmntfs. 

Muhammadans and others, not Hindu. 

Agricultural^ 

\ 

Ncm-AgricuUnral. 

AgriculturaL 

Non~AgricuititraL 

Male. 

Female. | 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

155,176 


165,789 

125,829 

53,281 

^833 

79,840 

67,431 


There were 1,481 villages, of which 1,328 had a population under 1,000 ; 144 
had a population between 1,000 and 5,000; and nine towns had a population 
exceeding 5,000, ris., Kankhal, 6,275; R4mpur, 5,566; Eurki, 8,592; Landhaura, 
5,197 ; Ambahta, 6,311; Sah4ranpur, 37,968 ; Manglaur, 10,322; Jaw^I^pur, 
12,162; and Deoband, 18,638. 

The census of 1865 shows^ a total population numbering 869,176 souls, of 
whom 1,126 were Europeans, and 108 were Eura- 

Census of 1865. ^ r ? 

sians, giving 389 inhabitants to the square mile. With 
the distribution of the population according to sex, age, and religion, the statis¬ 
tics of 1872 may be given for the purpose of comparison :— 


CLiSB. 

j AGSICULT0EAL. 

NON-AGEICXJLTUEAL. 

1 

1 


Females. 

Total, 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

Total. 

Adults. 

j Boys.; 

Adults. 

Girls. 

j Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Husalmans C 1872 ... 
«K3[:otIier8tl865 ... 

123,871 

79,905 

56,383 

33,753 


84,945 

58,439 

47,647 

27,211 

3l’369 

167437 

1 208,816 
216,716 

104,030 

95,632 

213,123 
125,9i8 

92,131 

57,302 

77,m 

3?,645 

183,483 

110,298 

83,1991 

54,545 

1 6i7932 
30,421 

395,606 

875,322 

175,330 

178,813 

604,423 

592,038 

279,360 

274,446 

180,254 

ll2,657j 

66^35 

132,592 

85,650 

47',806 

313,846 

313,348 

304,254 

183,230 

113>19 

266,9^2 
' 164,843^ 

93**343 

670,936 

564,135 

883,783 

866,483 


The figures for 1872 give the total number of each sex according to occupa¬ 
tion, without distinction of age. The number of villages recorded amounted to 
1,514, of which 1,340 had a population less than 1,000 ; 165 had a population 
•between 1,000 and 5,000 ; and the remainder, having more than 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, were—Landhaura, 5,118; Ambahta, 6,336 ; Eiirki, 7,588; Edmpur, 
8,464; Jawdldpur, 9,665; Manglaur, 10,206 ; Gangoh, 10,899 ; Deoband, 
21,714; and Sah&ranpur, 44,119. In 1863 Mr. Vans Agnew states that there 
were 1,904 estates; to these were subsequently added 27 grants, one village 


1 Chrifitian*! Report on the Census> N.-W. F., p. 98, 


® Plowden’s Census Report, ygl. I. 
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(Ldljiwdla) received tlirougli Bijnor from Garhwal, and one village by parti¬ 
tion—total 1,933. Three villages were subseq^uently taken up by Government^ 
leaving 1,930 estates in 1863. 

The census of 1872 gives a total population of 884,017 souls, or 399 to the 
square mile. Of these, 604,422 were Hindus; 279,015 
^ ' were Musalmans ; and 345 were Christians, and others 

not included in the first two classes. There were 1,736 villages, giving an 
average of 0*8 villages to each square mile, and 509 inhabitants to each village. 
The actual classification of villages shows 627 with less than 200 inhabitants ; 
579 with from 200 to 500; 363 with from 500 to 1,000; 128 with from 
1,000 to 2,000; and 30 with from 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. The towns 
having a population exceeding 5,000 were the same as in 1865. The next 
table gives the parganah details according .to religion, sex and age :— 


Pargaca. 

HlKDlis. 

Muhammadans and othehb, 
NOT Hindu. 

Total, 

Vpto 16 yean. 

Adults. 

to 16 
years. 

Adults. 

o 

1 

.2 

1 


JQ» 

§ 

ta 

.2 

15 

d 

<3i 

<S 

1 

Pemale. 

«D 

a> 

CO 

B 

Q> 

N 

Sah^raupur 


13,SI) 

9,966 

19,925 

17,118 

10,279 

8,633 

16,627 

16,108 

68,942 

60,825 

Haraura 


8,83) 

^,820 

11,789 

10,246 

3,845 

3,180 

8,845 

7,913 

29,466 

24,979 

Paiza'bad 

... 

6,063 

4.684 

8,033 

6,848 

4,042 

3,298 

6,206 

4,706 

23,346 

19.536 

MTizatEarabad, 

8,130 

6,290 

10,457 

8,932 

2,887 

2,469 

3,784 

3,329 

26,258 

21.020 

Deoband 

... 

11,163 

7,0<^2 

16,262 

13,121 

4,534 

3,588 

7.023 

6,687 

38,972 

30,458 

Nigal 

»•» 

10,237 

7,431 

14,313 

11,873 

2,412 

1,930 

3,416 

2,925 

30,378 

24,169 

KAmpur 


13,689 

10,075 

19,125 

16,312 

3,304 

2,687 

4,890 

4.644 

41.008 

33,718 

JawalapTir 


9,746 

7,687 

16,765 

12,210 

2,686 

2,213 

3,810 

3,223 

31,997 

25,333 

]^^akiir 

••• 

8,J80 

5,886 

12,129 

9,717 

3,150 

2,513 

4,495 

4,520 

27,954 

22,636 

Sarsawa 

... 

6,816 

5,100 

9,2*6 

7,644 

2,142 

1,756 

2,946 

2,767 

21,149 

17,157 

Bhagwanpur... 

9,750 

7,539 

13,634 

11,25 J 

6,066 

4,014 

6,643 

6,974 

34^92 

28,778 

Edrki 


7,544 

6,218 

11,607 

9,388 

4,498 

3,696 

6,558 

6,545 

30,107 

24,747 

Manglaur 

»•« 

11,293 

8,269 

15,481 

13,239 

4 006 

3,319 

6,8 JO 

6,336 

36,590 

30,152 

Oangoh 


8,276 

6,291 

11,772 

9,823 

3,972 

3,313 

6,870 

5,43 

29,890 

24,858 

Sultanpur 

... 

6,748 

4;636 

7,998 

6,861 

4,690 

3,660 

6,124 

6,770 

24,460 

20,918 

Total 

... 

138,666 

103,944 

197,328 

164,484 

61,412 

60,159 

90,947 

83,867 

484,508 

399,274 


This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 335,944, 
or 55*6 per cent, of the entire Hindu population; Hindu females number 
218,428, or 44*4 per cent., whilst Musalman males number 148,322, or 53*2 
per cent., and Musalmdn females 130,693, or 46*8 per cent, of the total Musal- 
in5.n population. The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 68*4, 
and of Musalmlins is 31*6, or about one Musalman to every two Hindus. The 
percentage of males on the total population is 54*8, and of females, is 45*2, whilst 
the di\dsional percentages are 54*0, and 46*0, respectively. 
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Infirmities. 


The statistics relating to iniBrmities were collected for the first time in 1872. 

O 

The result for this district is that there are 31 insane 
persons (^12 females), or 0*3 per 10,000 inhabitants; 
8 idiois (one female); 83 deaf and dumb ^25 females), or 0*9 per 10,000; 1,013 
blind (460 females), or 11*4 per 10,000; and 95 lepers (20 females), or 1*1 per 
10,000. The statistics relating to age were also collected for the first time in 
1872, and exhibit the following results for this district. The table gives the 

^ number of Hindds and Musalmans according to sex at 

Ages. ® 

different ages, with the percentage on the total popula¬ 
tion of the same religion. The columns referring to the total population dis¬ 
card the difference of religion, but retain the sex distinction. 






MufaMdns* 


To&U population^ 

Ages. 

CQ 

O 

1 

1 

§ 

o 

o S 
^ S 

m 

o 

a 

4 

o 

i 

c £ 

a 

Sa 

IS 

.2 

a 

*3 

•«» 

o 

O '02 

^ E 

OB — 

Females, 

*3 

1 

gg 

a a 

m 

o 

1 

*3 

1 

=> c 
o o 

li 

t> o 

UQ 

CD 

"3 

§ 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Up to 1 year 

14,149 

4-2 

12,273 

4*6 

6.592 

44 

6,101 

4*6 

20,747 

4‘2 

18,886 

4*6 

Between 1 and 6 ... 

46,086 

13 7 

38.640 

14 3 

20,131 

136 

18,877 

14*0 

66,244 

13-6 

57,044 

14 3 

„ 6 ,, IS ... 

57,501 

17*1 

39,977 

14*6 

25,735 

17*£ 

19,366 

14'8 

83,267 

17 1 

59,367 

14*9 

„ 12 „ 20 ... 

56,410 

16 7 

40,475 

16 C 

23,471 

15 S 

19,978 

152 

19,913 

16-4 

60,479 

16*1 

„ 20 „ SO ... 

67,288 

200 

55.317 

20-6 

29,083 

19 6 

26,543 

20 3 

96,412 

19-8 

81,897 

20 5 

„ 30 „ 40 ... 

1 

47,061j 

140 

38,734 

144 

20,652 

'13-9 

18,4S7 

14*0 

67,746j 

13*9 

57,177 

14*3 

40 ,, 50 ... 

27,217 

8*1 

23,509 

S-7 

[ 12,718 

1 85 

11,918 

91 

39,946 

8-2 

35,433 

8*9 

n ^ n ••• 

113,548 

40 

12,284 

4*6 

1 6,461 

43 

6,057 

4-6 

20,016 

41 

18,362 

4*6 

AboTe GO years ... 

6,734 

Zd 

2-0 

7,219 

2*6 

: 3,479 

2*3 


29 

10,217 

2*1 

11,130 

2*8 


The proportion of BCmdn males under twelve to the total Hindu population 
is 35*0 per cent., and of Hindu females is 35*4 per cent.; amongst Musalmans 
the percentages are 33*9 and 33*6 per cent, respectively. Taking the quinquen¬ 
nial periods up to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10 and 10 to 15 years, the per¬ 
centage of both sexes to the total population is 15*7, 13*5 and 10*9 respectively; 
or, taking females alone, the numbers are 16*2, 13*0, and 9*3 per cent. Here, 
as in other districts of this division, females are slightly in excess in the first 
period, and considerably below the males in the third period, the figures for 
which are—males 12*3 per cent., and females, 10*2. Again, taking the whole 
population of the same sex and religion only, the proportion of Hindu males of 
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the ages of 10 to 13 to all the Hindu males is 7% and of Hindu females is 
6*3; whilst Musalmdns show 8*0 and 5*0 per cent, respectively. The propor¬ 
tion of Hindu males between 13 and 20 years of age to the total number of 
the same sex and religion is 16*8 per cent., and of Hindu females is 14*2; the 
Musalmans for these ages show 13*9 and 14*8 per cent. Taking the propor-r 
tion of ages for the quinquennial periods in Austria, both sexes show 13*0 per 
cent, from 0 to 5, 10*8 from 5 to 10, and 9*9 from 10 to 15 years of age, whilst 
the proportion of females to the entire population gives 12*8, 10*7, and 9*7 per 
cent, respectively. In Saharanpur the females are in excess of the Austrian 
standard in the iBrst two periods, and slightly below it in the third. For the 
reasons given under the head of population in the Meerut district, the life 
statistics of these provinces more nearly approach the Austro-ltalian than the 
English standard, and the higher we go in the scale, the more close is the resem¬ 
blance. 


Distributing the Hindus amongst the four great classes into which they are 

commonly divided, the census of 1872 shows 45,148 
Castes. ^ ^ ^ A ^ 

Brahmans, of whom 20,283 are females ; 27,420 Raj- 

pdts (10,564 females); 36,694 Baniyas (16,396 females); and, as in the other 

districts of these provinces, the great mass of the population is included amongst 

^ the other castes’ of the census returns, w*ho show 495,160 persons, of whom 

‘221,185 are females. The Brahmans belong for the most part to the great 

^ , Q-aur sub-division, who number 41,023 souls. The 

Brahmans, * , 

Gaurs trace their origin to the old kingdom of Gaur; 

and, in common with the older inhabitants of this district, say that they settled 
here in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. They hold a fair proportion of land 
in the district. Other sub-divisions are the Acharaj (951), Sarasut (424), Bli4t 
(257), Gujrdti (225), Kanaujiya (194), Dakaut (170), Bharadwdj (145), and 
San4dh (55). The Bangdli, Gata, Maharast, Sarwariya, Tilang, and Sangald- 
wipa siib-divisiojis number less than 50 souls each, and 1,663 are returned 
without specification. At the recent settlement. Brahmans held two entire 
villages in each of the parganahs of Saharanpur, Haraura, and Muzaffarabad, 
besides shares in other villages, and 18,899 acres in other'parts of the district. 
The most numerous clan of Rajputs in Saharanpur is the Pundir, who nunl- 
ber 14,843 souls. They own a cluster of thirty-six 
villages in the tract known as the Kdtha, once a sepa¬ 
rate parganah, and now distributed amongst parganahs Deoband, Ndgal and 
E4mpur. In their midst there is ohe small colony of Mawals. The term R4n- 
gar, a word of doubtful meaning, which is sometimes incorrectly stated to he 
Pundirs applied to converts to Islam, is here usually 

given to the Pundirs of the Kdtha. They are a fin© 
hardy race, and in former times were much given to help themselves from the 


Rsjpiits, 


Pundirs. 
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property of their neighbours. In this respect they were worse than the Gtijars, 
andy like theniy were powerful by reason of their union amongst themselves. 
Whilst other dans have fallen a prey to the usurer^ the Pundirs have csompara- 
lively escaped scot-free. Mr. Wynne writes—^^Confident in their power of com- 
bination, the Pnndirs us^ to resist the police and revenue authorities by open 
force. A steadily-continued course of the severest punishment at last broke 
their stififneckednessy and also reduced tliem to a state of destitutiony from which 
they are now, howevery gradually recovering. They are still notorious cattle- 
lifters, and protect many Sansiyas^ and other professional thieves.” These men, 
moreover, are equally distinguished by their pride. In the famine of 1860-61 
they preferred to die in their homes rather than seek aid at the central station only 
20 miles off. Infanticide, too, is very common amDngst them. The Pnndirs 
intermarry with the Jangharas. Their more ancient settlements were to the 
north, in the tract known as Raotala, flie country of the Raos or Sdwats, i, 
the relatives of the E4n4 or chief. This extends from the uplands to the 
Jumna, running along the skirts of the town of Sah&ranpur. There is afea- 
dition of a chaurdsi^ in this direction, which is probably the same as the 
Hangar chaurdsi which Sir H. M. Elliot places in the Katha.^ In the town of 
Jaurasi, which the same writer connects with chaurdsi^ the Pnndirs are still the 
principal residents. In the Rampur parganah they are, next to the Gujars, the 
most important race, and once held a cluster of twelve villages, still named the 
Nath&b4r^h. Mr. Williams considers that the Maw41s are the only other pure 
Rajputs in the district. 

The other tribes entered as Rajpits in the district census are the Bar- 
gujars (88), Bais (187), Bauaphar (57), Bargoti (149), Ohandrabansi (78), 
Gahlot (149), Gaur(85}, Jaiswdr (75), Jander (185), Jhotiydna (133), E^achh- 
wdha (69), Naghansi (71), Narauliya (287), Panwdr (74), Rahfer (92), Solan- 
khi (65), Toar (119), and Yashisht (409). The following clans have less than 
fifty members each in this district, viz,j Bhal, Bharadw&j, Bhanwag, Ohandel, 
Qhhonkar, Dahima, Gaharwdr, Gautam, Gohil, Jangh4ra, Jadon, Jadiy&na, 
JMla, Kinwar, Kathariya, Karanwal, Kharag, Kasyap, Mobil Pahari, Eaik- 
war, Rawat, Borh, Eonakhet, Raghubansi, Surajbansi, Sawant, and Tanak, 
while 1,175 are unspecified. At the recent settlement, Rajpdts held three 
entire villages in parganah Saharanpur, 13 in Haraura, 21 in Faizabad, and 
10 in Muzaffarabad, besides shares in other villages, and 67,645 acres in other 
parganahs of the district. 

The mercantile classes consist chiefly of Agarwals, who number 25,560; next 
Baniyas ^ Saraugis or Jains (2,864), and next 

the Bishnoi sect (1,271). The other sub-divisions found 

1 A caste whose profession is hnrglaiy. » Cluster of eight-four viUages. » Beamea^ 
Elliot, ILydl. ^ 
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in this district are the CHhoti Saran (382), Dhlisar(18), Dasa (402), Gindauriya 
(60), Gata (601), Garg(532), Goyel (670), Mahesri (36), Mithal (201), Sangal 
(639), and Sutal (212^, whilst 3,246 are unspecified. The Mahfijans, thanks te 
the British rule, now form ah important body amongst the landowners in this 
district;—at the recent settlement thej held nine entire villages in parganah 
Bah^ranpurj ten in Haraura, seventeen in Faizabad, and twenty-two in Muzaf- 
farabad, besides 87,376 acres in other parts of the district. The Agar wdls settled 
here from Agaroha, on the borders of Hariana, about 1400 A. D-, and the Dhusars^ 
from Eiwari in Giirgaon about 1840 A.D. 

The following list gives the names and numbers of the other castes found in the 
^ district in 1872. Many of these names are the names of 

trades rather than castes, the members whereof, however, 
comprise separate communities, having in many respects distinctions similar to 
those observed amongst the acknowledged castes. Chamars, wdien forsaking 
their hereditary occupation as curriers or cultivators, frequently change their 
caste name, becoming Mochis when working as shoe-makers, Beldars when 
skilled excavators, Bandhanis when removing stones from quarries, Raj Mistries 
when masons, &c.:— 


Aheriya - 


1,147 

Kah4r 


89,794 

Rain 


1 

Ahir^ 


6.139 

Kalal 


2,148 

Ramaia 


116 

Banjara 

... 

2,932 

Kambo 


2,6:H 

HUngar 


6 

Bansphor 


39 

Kaijar 


862 

Rangrez 


26 

Baranwar 


10 

Kanpri 


152 

Rav.a 

• •• 

128 

BarbaL 


16,216 

Ealasth 

••• 

1,466 

heshamgar 


19 

Bari 

... 

71 

Khagi 

«•« 

2 

Hiwari 

• • • 

2 

Beldar 


305 

Khakrob 

... 

26,165 

Sarisi 

««• 

2,197 

Bhaddri 


256 

Khatik . 

... 

1,966 

!>aini 

••• 

29,637 

Bharbhdnja 

«« 

1,728 

Khattri 


2,616 

Shoragar 

• • 

1 

Bh^t 

... 

1,798 

Kisan 

... 

2 

Sikh 

«•* 

20 

Bhartia 


77 

Koli 

... 

6.982 

Singhariya 


23 

Bisatl 


44 

Kumhar 


14,7i 0 

Sunar 


4,719 

Bohra 

... 

923 

Kurmi 


453 

Taga 


16,208 

Cbamar 


1,5^359 

Kuzahgar 


101 

Tamboli 


129 

Chhipi 


3,604 

Lodha 


3,169 

Tawaif 

»*• 

8 

Chauhaii 


10,076 

Lobar 

••• 

7,762 

Teli 


211 

Babgar 


14 

Maimar 


1,122 

Thathera 


' 49 

Darzi 


2,062 

Mali 

... 

16,275 

Vaiahnu 


94 

Bhanak 

••• 

6 

MalUh 


178 

Bairagi ’ 


1,171 

DboM 

••• 

8,6.7 

Manifaar 


18 

Barwa 

«« 

99 

Dbuna 


673 

Mewafarosb 


638 

Brahmacbari 


5 

Bom 


70 

MocM 


496 

( harandasi 


6 

Gadaria 

Mft 

10,556 

Nat 


236 

Pakir 

« « * 

487 

Gbosi 


3 

Niariya 

•«« 

4 

Goshto 


1,611 

Gtijar 


63,676 

Nunera 


1,002 

Jogi 

««« 

8,761 

Hajjam 

... 

8,06$ 

Orb 

... 

2,690 

Kabirpanthi 


26 

0 aiswILr 

• *• 

80 

Padaba 


228 

Udasi 


135 

Jdt 

... 

12,583 

P£si 


366 

Sadh 


279 

Jalabah 


9,191 

Patwa 


604 

Saniasi 


16 

Kachhi 

... 

216 

! Puj 


40 

Pahari 


41 
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The Aheriyas are a jungle-living clan who practise fowling and hunting, 
The AMrs possess five villages in Haraura, and 2,367 acres in other parganahs. 
They are amongst the oldest inhabitants, and trsSBe their origin to Muttra and 
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Eewari in Giirgacai. Tiie Banj^ras or Branjaras say they settled here some 
400 years ago.i B^nsphors, or workers in bambn, are natiyes of the district, 
who assumed the name of their trade as a caste name some ’ 50 years ago. 
Barhais are carpenters, and BeWars are expert labourers. Bisdtis came here 
from Kairana in the neighbouring district of MuzaflFarnagar; Bharbhunjas or 
grain-parehers derive their origin from Bhatner in Sarsa; Bohras came from 
Marwar 90 years ago, and Bairagis ^roin Ujain about 500 years ago. These 
last hold over 5,000 acres of land, whilst the Bhats, who came here at the same 
time, have 186 acres as proprietors. Chamars, who comprise the great mass 
of the rural labouring population, possess a few acres as landholders. The 
Ghauh&ns belong to the nondescript clan noticed under the Meerut district who 
follow the practice of karao^ like the Jats and Giijars, and are never considered 
as true Sajpfits, thou^ they bear the name of Chauhdns and have adopted 
many of the usages of that clan. They are commonly called Kha^s here, 
and their principal gots are the Jann and TabakchandL The Chhipis are cloth- 
printers, who came from the Panjahu The Darzi is a tailor, and the Dhobi a 
washeilKian, many of whom came from Jodhpur. The Gadariyds are shepherds,, 
who came from the Panj4b. 

The Gujars and the Tagas form the characteristic element amongst- the 
Hindu population of the Upper Duab. In this dis¬ 
trict the Giijars number 53,576 souls ; in Meerut, 
60,350; in Muzaffamagar, 24,899; in Bulandshahr, 48,786 ; and in Aligarh, 
640. In the Rohilkhand Division they number 39,488 souls; in the Agra 
Division, 19,835 ; in the Jhansi Division, 6,956; and further south their num¬ 
bers are insignificant, except in the wilds of Mirzapur, where we find a colony 
of 2,698 souls. Altogether there are, according to the 1872 census, 258,855 
Gujars in these Provinces. The Gujars as a clan bear a bad character for, tur¬ 
bulence and cattle-lifting. Sir H. M. Elliot mentions that a great part 'of 
the present district of Safaaranpur was called Gujrat during the last century. 
The Gujars themselves divide the district into three parts, and use these divi¬ 
sions in common conversation. The first, known as Ghar, comprises the ,tract 
of lowlands from Ae bavgar or uplands to the Ganges on the east. The 
second, from the uplands to the Jumna on the west, is known as Baotala. The 
remainder of the district, with the exception of the tract known as the Kdtha 
and inhabited by the Pundirs, is known as Gujrdt. Gujrat extends down to kai- 
lana and Jhanjdna in the Muzaffamagar district, and comprises Gangoh and 
the old parganahs of Lakhnauti, Mnauta and Titron, now included in Eampur^ 
Hakur, Gangoh and ttie neighbouring parganahs of Muzaffamagar. A p^t 

1 These proximate dates m:e the resiilts of iuqtniries made hy the late Mr. H. D Robertson 
C. a, whilst CoUector of the district in 1866. The Banjiras, though often passing through the 
distnct as earners in olden times, have only settled here very recently. 
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Sub-divisions. 


of this tract, occupied by the Khtibar got^ to which Raja Ramdaydl of Landhaura 
belonged, is known as Badanon, a name,” says Elliot,^ ^^aflBxed by them¬ 
selves, in order to feed their vanity of being reputed men of either lofty stature 
or eminent in war or council.” The same writer adds, the Gujar estimate 
of 125,000 subordinate villages within Gujr4t alone must vanish when it comes 
to be examined. Three thousand is the utmost they could have possessed. They 
might, perhaps, have doubled that, had they included the tract called Taliayin, 
which extended from Hastindpur and Bahsuma in a semi-circle to the south of 
Meerut up to B&gpat. The Gtijars of this tract were despised, chiefly because 
they shaved, and did not live in such a lordly fashion. The tract opposite Dehli, 
from Loni to K&sna, was called Bhatner, from the prevalence of the Bhatti 
Gtijars.” 

The principal goU of the Chhonkar sub-division of the Giijars are the Likar, 
Basila, and Chhaori. They hold twelve villages near Titron on the Muzaffar- 

nagar border still nearly intact, and known as the haToh 
Chhonharon ka. They say that they are d ascended from 
a Jddon Rajput and a woman of inferior lineage. The chief gots of thi great 
Kosas sub-division of the Qujars in this district are the Khubar, Basla or B4sila, 
Bat4r, Ohahumdn, Kalsdn, Mardsa, Dholi, jGori, Kathan, R&wal, Deora, Kutdna, 
Chhaori, Lodhi, B4gri, Chabni, Chahehak, Duhl4k, Kurdla, Bahr4aa, Khala, 
Kota, Qhugla, Bijbir&na, Oho4na, Nun, K4ns, D4pa, Rahtor, Ohauhdn, Pasw41, 
JTangal, Kab4ri, Sakhtin, Dharwdl, Khiiri, Chamchi, Mdswdl, Shagli, and Bh4r- 
kala. The Bat4rs held a baoni or cluster of fifty-two villages in Gangoh and 
Lakhnauti. The Pundir and other gots contain quite as large a number of sub¬ 
divisions in this district. Nearly' all intermarry with each other, the only pro¬ 
hibited gots being those of the father, mother, and paternal and maternal grand¬ 
mothers. The Giijars are the principal landowners in Sahdranpur, and hold 
five entire villages and shares in others in* each of the parganahs of Saharanpur 
and Muzaffarabad, besides 138,896 acres in^other parganahs, especially E4mpur, 
Sarsllwa, Sultanpur, Nakur and Gangoh- They are still bad cultivators i but, 
aisiildhe Meerut District, they seem to improve when living near the industrious 
Jdts, and when brought under the civilising influence of canal irrigation. 

Gujars are numerous in the Dehli and adjacent districts of the Panjdb and 
as far west as the Indus. In the Dudb they say *fehat 
they came from the west some 500 years ago, and almost 
universally daim descent as a mixed race from Rajpiit fathers and women of 
other tribes. The J4ts, too, assert for themselves a similar origin in the wfest, 
and both are* coupled together in the well-lmown proverb :—- 

Jdtj Qadariya^ GdjaVy Gola^ 

In char on he hela mda^'* 

^ ^ Beames’ ElUot, I., lOo. ‘ 


History. 
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whicli ascribes a oommonalty' of interestj custom and origin to the fcur tribes 
mention^. Together these tribes form one-half the population of the Panjab. 
General Uunnmgham^ identifies the Gtijars with the Yuchi or Yuetchi, a 
branch of the Tangnu or Eastern Tdrtarsj whOj several centuries before the 
Christiaa era, founded an extensive empire in Western Tartary, now comprised 
in Tangut, West Kansu, and Thiangshan. About 200 B. 0,, the Yuchi were 
defeated bj Mothe, chief of the Hiungnu, who became paramount between 
the Volga and the frontier of China. Daring the first half of the second cen¬ 
tury before Christ, the Hiungnu continued their career of progress and drove 
before them the Yuchi. The latter divided into two hordes; the little Yuchi 
occupied Tibet, and the great Yuchi the country along the Jaxartes, until fur¬ 
ther pressed they moved west and south upon Kashgar, Yarkand and Khoten. 
Hence they went further to the south and west to Sogdiana and Tahia, or the 
country of the Dahae. In the beginning of the first century before*^ Christ, 
Khieu-tsiu-ki, king of the Kuei-«hwang tribe of the great Yuchi, united all the 
tribes of the nation together, and conquered the country from GAndhara 
( Peshawar) on the east to the borders of Persia on the west, and from* the Hin- 
diikush on the north to Biliichistan on the south. He took Kaofu and Kipin 
from .e Sakas and Hantha. The power of the Yuchi remained unimpaired 
until their overthrow by the Ephthalites or white Huiis, in 222 A. D. The 
last king of the Yuchi mentioned in history is Kitolo, whose son made Pesha¬ 
war the capital of their kingdom. 

So far the history of the Yuchi from Chinese sources. Lassen identifies the 
Tochari and Asiani of Strabo with the Yuchi and Kuei-shwang above-mentioned; 
and General Cunningham identifies the latter with the Kushdn and TTbr^b^n 
of coins, and the Gushan of inscriptions. The medallic form of the.name often 
appears as Korsou, Korsea, Khoransn and Korano; the first three exclusively on 
the coins of Kadaphes or Kadphizes, the snocessor of Hermoens, and the last on 
the series minted by Kanerki and his successors. General Cunningham thinks 
it probable that the name which is intended in the first three readings may still 
be found in Khorasan; and if this view be correct, the original nAmA of the 
tribe must have been Kors or Ehorans, which was afterwards softened to Kor 
and Ensh, or Korano and Kushan. He adds—" In aU these names, I tbinV that 
we may recognize, without much straining, the original form of the Sanskrit 
GuiiJara and the Hindi Gujar or Gnzar.” The statement of the Chinese, that 
the Yuchi or Tochari occupied the country of the Dahoe, is confirmed by Justin 
with the date 123 B. 0., and this would bring their aggrandisement und e r Khieu- 
tsiu-ki, or Knjnla, or Knjulaka, or Kadphizes, to about 70 B. C. Lassen discusses 
this identification at greater length. The Tochari were takeninto the employment 


n A f®f this notice is taken from Cunningham, Prinsep 
(I^d. Axxt.); Elliot (Hist. lad.) and Xtassen (Bactiian coins). 
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of Phpaliates of Parthia in jbis expedition against Ahtiochus of Sida. Tbejr arrived 
too late, and received no compensation, so they plundered the Parthian country 
and slew Phrahates in 126 B. 0. He was succeeded by his uncle Artabanus 
II. (Arsaces VIII.), who fell in conflict with the Thpgari (Tochari) in 123 B. 0. 
Next came the great Mithridates, who again fought the Scythians, but most of 
his time was taken up by the wars with the Romans, so that the Scythians 
had then an opportunity to extend their conquests. Lassen places the war 
of Phrahates IV. with Tiridates, whom he expelled with the aid of the Scythians, 
in 40 B. 0., and the succession of a son of Khieu-tsiu-ki in 20 to 25 A. D. 
According to Ptolemy, the Indo-Scythian empire comprised the country on 
both sides of the Indus, from Attak to its mouth, and the peninsula of Surdshtra 
or Gujrdt. This must be the Yuchi colony founded by Kadphizes or Khieu- 
tsiu-ki on the ruin of the Sakoe, who were destroyed by Vikramaditya in 57 B. 0. 

Some slight assistance is obtained from the Persian historians. The 
Tarikh-uUHind of Abu Rihan al Biruni mentions that K4bul was formerly 
governed by princes of Turki (or Tochari) lineage for sixty^ generations. The 
last of them was Katorman, and his minister was Kalar, a Brahman” who 
usurped the throne.® As it would be beyond the object of this notice to follow out 
these investigations any further, the reader is referred to the authorities quoted 
below for the history of the Kabulian kingdoms. This much may be gathered 
from all the authorities, that a great Scythian tribe, known as the Yuchi, Yuetohi, 
or Tochari, occupied the country of the S4koe in the latter half of the first 
century before Christ. They invaded India and established themselves along 
the Indus and in Saurishtra, and in the time of Fa Hian (400 A. D.) their power 
had greatly declined. With the exception of the Jats, hereafter identified 
with the S^ka,^ there is no other tribe of presumably foreign origin that are 
numerous enough to represent the Yuchi. The Kaira copper-plates^ mention 
three princes of a Qurjjara race, the last of whom reigned in 380 Sdka, or 458 
A. D. General Cunningham identifies them with the princes of the Gurjjara king¬ 
dom mentioned by Hwen Thsang, of which the capital was at Balmer, half-way 
between Amrkot and Jodhpur. They were expelled by the Bh41^s about 505 
A, D., and shortly afterwards are found in Gujrat, In the Baroda inscription, 
Indra, Raja of Saurdshtra, is said to have conquered the king of Gurjjara just 
one generation before 812 A. D., or between 775 and 800 A. D. These 
instances show that a powerful colony remained in the countries that we know 
were once subjected to the Yuchi. We next find traces of a Gujar kingdom in 
the district of the Cbaj Dudb in the Panjdb still called Gujardes. This country was 
attacked by Sankara Varmma, king of Kashmir in A. D. 883, when the Gujar 

^ DowBon's Elliot, II., 403-429. ® The founder was Barhtigin, and amongst his suc¬ 
cessors Rank or Kaoishka : Brins ep by Thomas 1, 38,41, 144, &c. * See Meerut District. 

Thomas’s Pxinaep, I., 262. 
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Eaja Alakhana was defeated. This Gurjjara lay between Trigartta or Kangra 
and the country of Sahi^ amongst the mountains to the west of the Jhilam* 

Theiij pressed eastward by the continual advances of the Musalrndns^ we 
find the northern Gujars all along the foot of the hills, and, crossing into the 
Duab, they percolated southward as far as Agra; crossing the Jumna at Muttra 
they keep to the hilly country, and own the native State of Samthar to the 
west of Jilaun. Across the Ganges they are found in considerable numbers in 
the "Irilder parts of Bijnaur, Muradabad and Bareilly, still close to the hills. 
Whatever value may be attached to these conjectures, the identification of the 
Gujars with a foreign invading race is at least plausible, and may stand until 
future investigations show that the theory is ill-founded. As early as 1540 A.D. 
the Gdjars of the Duab were powerful enough to interfere with Sher Sh4h 
whilst building his fort ^ and mosque at Dehli. Sher Shdh himself marched 
against Pali and Pahal and reduced the Gujars to subjection, f ^ He left orders that 
they should be expelled from that country; consequently, not a vestige of their 
habitations was left.” They however did not attain to any political influence 
until the middle of the last century, when the foundations of the gceB^tmukararis 
of Bajas Eamdayal Singh and Hain Singh were laid in the Saharanpur and 
Meernt Districts. 

The next numerous cultivating tribe is the Jats, of whom the clans settled 

in this district are the most northern oflp-shoots. The 

Jits. 

great J4t country lies further south in the Muzaffar- 
nagar and Meernt Districts, and the colonies settled here are comparatively of 
recent origin. Hajjams are barbers and Juldhas are weavers ; Kal41s possess two 
villages in parganah Saharanpur, and Kayaths have one village, besides 4,442 
acres elsewhere. The Musalraan Kaldls came from Dehli in the lastcentury, whilst 
the Hindu Kalals came from the Panjab about 1400 A, D. The Katnbos came 
here from Kamudnagar, 300 years ago, Kanjars are a very low caste usually 
appearing as vegetable-sellers, and are the same as the Mewa-farosh. Many 
members of this caste in this district are addicted to thieving, and are found 
wandering about in gangs, both here and in Muzaffarnagar. Khdkrobs or 
Bhangis are sweepers, and Khatiks are another low caste chiefly given to rear¬ 
ing fowls. Eolis, Kumhdrs and Kurmis came here some centuries ago from 
the Lower Du4b and Oudh ; Kanpris and Kazahgars came from Rohilkhand 
400 years ago; and Kahars from DehE, Very many Lodhas came here from 
Gurgaon in the Panjab as labourers when the canal works commenced, and 
most of these afterwards settled down in the district. The Musalman Mails came 
from Dehli. Mochi is synonymous with 0ham4r. The Nats are a gipsy tribe, 
Nuneras are salt-makers, and Manihars are workers in glass. The Patw4s say 
they came from t he Agra district. The Rains came from Ghar Ghazni, and 
} TirikM-Daudi ; Dowaons’ Elliot, IV, 477, 
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Sars&wa in Afgtanist&n. Bawas are numerous in Meerut. Eeshamgar is a 
trade name meaning silk-worker, Bhoragar a saltpetre-maker, Singharia a 
water-caltrop planter^ and Taw4if a prostitute. The Saims, a division of the 
Mdli or gardener caste, trace their origin to Dehli; they hold one village in 
parganah Saharanpur, and 7,569 acres elsewhere. Sunars, or goldsmiths, also 
from Dehli, hold 196 acres; and Rorhshave 6,625 acres in dijfferent parganahs, 
and three whole villages in Haraura. 

The more common gots of Tagas in this district are the Bharadw4j, Pachas 
and Kalsigfin. The Biehhu, Kadha, Maht6b and BugarwMa goU are also 
tolerably numerous. Tagas, besides numerous shares, 
possess five entire villages in the Sah4ranpur parganah, 
four in Haraura, and 36,068 acres in other parts of the district. The same 
legend is told about them here as in Meerut, that they were Brahmans 
invited to he present at the great snake-sacrifice proclaimed by Raja Janame- 
jaya, and were rewarded with grants of land, for the sake of which they aban¬ 
doned their priestly character (ty&g dena) and became cultivators of the soil. The 
Heris or Hin's say that they came from the Lower Provinces, and the Mahras 
ascribe their origin to Central India, whence they emigrated to this district. 
Both are jungle-loving tribes, vrho inhabit the country at the foot of the 
Biw^lik hills to the north of the district, and are found again in the Diin. 
Thongh, in common with most other tribes, they claim a Rajput descent, there is 
no evidence forthcoming in support of their pretension. The Tambolis or pdn- 
sellers, Tells or oil-makers, and Thatheras or brass-workers, are all immigrants 
from the Panjab, The Vaishnus or Bishnois are more fully noticed under the 
Meerut district. 

The Musalm&n population consists both of followers of the different invaders 
of Northern India and a considerable number of con¬ 
verted Hindus. In the former class are the Sayyids 
(5,878), who possess four entire villages in parganah Sahdranpar and 
three in Haraura, besides 11,689 acres in other parganahs. Mughals (1,721) 
hold 1,400 acres in the south and east of the district;, and Path^ns (15,263) 
hold §2,117 acres in the same portions of the district. ‘Shaikhs, who include 
amongst them many Hindu converts, have nine entire villages in the SahSran- 
pur pfirganah, four in Haraura, and one iu Faizabad, besides 11,689 acres in 
other parts of the district. All the abovementioued sub-divisions say that they 
have settled in this district for the last 500 years. The Musalmau Gujars 
number 9,395 souls, and possess nearly 20,000 acres in Tahsils Naktir, Deoband 
and Eurki; Musalinin Rajputs (12,010) hold 26,619 acres in the same tracts ; 
Miisalman Tagas (1,594) hold 2,659 acres. There are also Fakirs (348), Musal- 
mdii Jats (73), Meos (17), Hajjams, Malldhsand Biluches amongst the Musal- 
man community. 207,516 Mu^almans are unclassified in the census returns. 


Musalm^ns. 
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Amongst them the Jojhas and Garas deserve a passing notice. The former 
declare that they assumed the apellation 500 years since; they have two vdlages 
in Haraura, and possess 5,339 acres in the southern and eastern tahsils. Some of 
the Gdras caU themselves Mughals, wMIst others say that they are descendants of 
converted Somhansi Rajputs located here by Akbar. They preserve the names 
of different Rajput tribes amongst their clans, and are probably the result of 
the first great proselytising efforts of the MusalmAns amongst the mass of the 
Hindu population The name G4ra is probably derived from the new custom 
adopted bv the (inverts of burying their dead {garna). They usually marry 
amongst themselves, but one clan is known as the Sayyid G4rafrom the fact that 
the daughters of these Garas are received in marriage by Sayyids. The Pirzddas 
of Bahai and Ambahta are a distinguished family j and the former still possess one 
village in Saharanpur and four in Faizabad. Many of the Musalmaa inhabitants 
are known by the trades they follow; such as Kamdngars or bow~makers, 
Tirgars or arrow-makers, Pajawahgars or lime-burners, converted Eanjaras 
known as Mewa-faroshan or fruit-sellers, Sabfingars or soap-makers, Kaghazis or 
paper-makers, Miumars or masons, Kangigars or comb-makers, Juldhas or 
weavers, also called Safed-baf and lifur-baf; Kasais or butchers, Khairddis or 
turners, Atashbaz or firework-makers, Sikalgars or cutlers, and Bhatiyaras or inn¬ 
keepers. Prom the example of the Hindus, these trades are gradually assuming 
the character of castes, even amongst the Miisalm4ns, and especially amongst 
those'who are descendants of converted Hindus, who in a great measure retain 
the customs and prejudices of the clans from which they are derived. The 
question of caste will be noticed hereafter; here it is sufficient to say that the 
castes of the present day appear to be a complex, artificial system of very 
modern growth, and that the celebrated division into four great classes, though 
adopted for convenience, h,is no foundation in fact, if the accounts given by each 
caste of their origin can be relied upon. 

Christians are few in number, but hold one entire village in Sahdranpur 
and three in Faizabad, besides 7,538 acres in other parganahs. 

The distribution of the population into the two great divisions of those 
OccnpatioBs. engaged in cultivating the soil and those following 

other occupations has been sufficiently noticed. The 
agriculturists,, as a body, will be described hereafter. The whole population was 
divided into six classes for the purposes of the recent census, each of which was 
further suh-divided, and included all the male adults (not less than fifteen years 
of age) employed in the oeeapatious it represented. The first, or professional 
class, embraces all Government servants and persons following the learned pro¬ 
fessions, literature, the arts and sciences, and numbered 8,768 male adults 
amongst whom are included 7,184 purohits or family priests, 229 pandits 89 
muazzins or reciters of the call to.praymr, 30 druggists, 362 musicians, Ac. The 
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second class numbers 38^107 members^ and comprised all males engaged in 
domestio service, sncb as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers and inn-keepers. The third class represents commerce, and num¬ 
bered 19,531 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or 
lend money and goods of various kinds, as shop-keepers (13,961), money¬ 
lenders (1,871), bankers (141), and brokers (83), and all persons engaged in 
the conveyance of men and animals or goods, as pack-carriers (549^, ekka 
and cart drivers (317), and coolies (359). The fourth class includes per¬ 
sons possessing or working the land as proprietors (16,856), cultivators 
(94,170), ploughmen (879), and gardeners (210), and every one engaged 
about animals, as shepherds (706) and herdsmen (990). The fourth class 
numbers 114,118 male adults. The fifth class, containing 47,417 members, 
includes all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as pat- 
was or necklace-makers (69), masons (379), carpenters (4,270), and perfumers 
(55); those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, as cloth-printers 
(492), weavers (17,806), tailors (2,289), and cotton cleaners (1,033); and those 
engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, as grain-parchers (675) and con¬ 
fectioners (223), as well as all dealers in animal, vegetable or mineral Substances. 
The sixth class contains 71,112 members, including labourers (62,842), per¬ 
sons of independent means (92), and 8,177 persons supported by the commu¬ 
nity, and of no specifiied occupation. Altogether there are 299,053 male adults 
classified according to occupation in this district, of which nearly one-half are 
engaged in cultivating the soil. 

, The description given of the houses, clothing, customs and food of the people 
under the Meerut district will apply equally well to Saharanpur. It is only 
necessary to note here any local peculiarities. The census of 1872 show that 

there were then 79,734 enclosures in the district, of 
which 49,836 were occupied by Hindds, 29,382 by 
Musalmdns, and 66 by Christians. This shows 35 enclosures to the square mile, 
and eleven persons to each enclosure. The separate houses numbered 197,235, 
distributed as follows 


Class of bouse. 

Houses built by skilled labour ••• 
„ ,1 unskilled labour 

Total ... 


a 

-S 

w 


133^360 


Mubammadaus. 

Christians. 

■ 

i 7,434 
56,S32 

^ 103 

6 

63,766 

109 
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This reton gives 88 houses to the scjoare mile, and 4*4 inhabitants to each 
honse. The pit>portion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses is only 
10*8 per cent, on the total population, which, while higher than the provincial 
average, is below Muzaffamagar and Aligarh, The district averages range from 
60-1 k Gurhwal to 0 in the Tardi, or, taking the Duab districts alone, from 21-9 
in Cawnpore to 2-9 in Mainpuri, The town houses are of the usual fashion, con¬ 
structed according to the means of the owner. In villages there are few pulck(Z 
houses, and in the north of the district, under the Siwdlik hills, the huts are 
exclusively made of grass, as mud of a sufficiently tenacious character to withstand 
the heary rains of that tract is not procurable. The only buildings devoted to 
public worship with any pretensions to architectural beauty are the new mosques 
at Saharanpur and Deoband and a few temples at Hardwar. The lower classes, 
as a rule, consume Indian-com, hijra^ jodrj s-ud barley, and those better off 
eat wheaten unleavened cakes, seasoned with split pulses (ddl) and various 
condiments. 

Although a remarkably fine mosque in the town of Sahdraupur, recently 
commenced by public subscription, attests the zeal of 
Beiigion. Musalman community, and a few Wahdbis are 

undoubtedly found in the city, Muhammadanism does not seem to be making any 
progress amongst the people; but, on the other hand, Hinduism has received a 
severe shock, and even the popularity of Hardwar and the Himalayan iirthasy 
or places of pilgrimage, is not so great as before. Christianity, however, has 
not made its influence felt, and, in fact, the great mass of the people is without 
any religion of any kind. Civilization, whilst it has sapped the foundations 
of the old systems of belief, has not given the people anything which can 
supply their place. This is perhaps a necessary consequence of all progress, 
but still it is one to be deprecated as containing the germs of some political and 
social difficulty for the next generation. 

The Ludhiana Mission, organised under the care and supervision of the 


Christo Mission Q-eneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America,^ extended its operations to 
Saharanpur as early as the year 1835, when the Reverend J. R. Campbell 
settled in this station, and laboured conscientiously for many years. He opened 
an English school in connection with the Mission in 1837. This institution was 


at first naturally regarded with grave suspicion, and the number of the pupils 
did not exceed 40; now there are 345.2 They receive a good sound education, 
and so alive are the people generally to its advantages, that many of the 
MunsMs in the Collector’s office have been educated there. An orphanage was 

^ From aa interesting little book called Missions in Hindustan, by the late Reverend J. it 
Campbdl, page ISO. * Forty-five boarders and 800 day-scholars. 
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estabKshed in the year 1838. For a long time the average number of orphans 
Tvas not more than 20 ; now there are 50. In the year 1863, Mrs, Calderwood^ 
the wife of the present Missionary, set up a girls’ school, of which there are at 
present three^ with an attendance of from 60 to 70 pupils. In 1849, the mem¬ 
bers of the Native Church were only eight; there are now 25 or 29, and the 
whole Native Christian community numbers 302 souls. The Mission premises 
are commodious,' and include an excellent church, with an average congregation 
of 100. In 1871-72, four converts were gained, and the Eeverend A. P. Kelso, 
while acting for Mr. Calderwood, lately introduced an excellent practice of 
sending some of the orphans to Rurki, and apprenticing them to the work¬ 
shops there for the purpose of learning trades. The S. P. G. F. P. Mission 
commenced operations at Rurki in 1862, and has continued them with varying 
success up to the present time. The school has done much for the town and 
neighbourhood; and in 1872 the Reverend J. Gavin, Chaplain of Rnrki, who 
manages the institution with the assistance of a native pastor, baptized six 
converts from Hinduism. There is no native charitable or literary association 
in the district. 


Education. 


There are no dialects peculiar to the district which demand special attention. 

The inhabitants generally speak remarkably good 
ITrd’u, a language with which even most of the pea¬ 
santry are fairly acquainted, and speak with a degree of purity only to be 
accounted for by their early intercourse with the Muhammadans. The Banj4r& 
and S4nsis, who are professional thieves, have a dialect of their own, but that 
cannot be considered peculiar to the district. 

Education in this district is under the supervision of the Inspector of 
the first or Meerut Circle, in concert with the local 
committee, of which the Magistrate is president. The 
zila school was opened in 1867, and has a boarding-house attached for the 
accommodation of boys from the interior of the district. The tahsfli schools 
were opened in 1851-54, the halkahbandi village schools in I 86 O 5 a-^id the 
female schools in 1866. The aided schools are under the manao:ement of 
the American Presbyterian Misrion already noticed. The towns of Deoband 
and Sah&ranpur are noted for their large Arabic and Persian schools, which 
are included under the head ^rindigenous.” In 1850 these schools numbered 
133, with 1,367 pupils^ and 32 of them had then been in existence for more 
than, ten years. The Sknskrit and Hindi schools at the same time numbered 
90, with 1,336 pupils, and of these 35 had been in existence .more than ten 
years. The number of male children under instruction in 1850 was 2,733, 
or 5*9 per cent, of those between the ages of four and fourteen. The number 
of pupils under instruction in 1871-72 was 7,934, or 6*2 per cent, of those 




rZilsk (inferior), 
Taimili. 

Ha!kfthbaodi..« 
L Female 
Angio-»ernacu- 
Ur (aided) «. 
Female (aid^). 
Indigenous (un¬ 
aided). 


In 1872 an attempt was made to collect the statistics of education amongst 
Educational statistics people generally. Though confessedly imperfect, 
—the census. results may be received as a fair indication of the 

state of education in the district. The statement given below shows the number 
of Hindus, Christians and Musalmans of each sex at different ages, and the 
number who can read and write (literate), with the percentage of the same to 
the total population of the same religion, sex and age. 


Hind-os. 


MuSS.LHiCNS. 


Cub;istians. 


Females. Males. Females. Males* Females. 



§ 

.a 

S 

9 

}2i 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Number, 

1 to 12 ymTBt 

I17,7S6 

687 0*4 

90,890 

jMtom 

66,410 

796 1-4 

40,475 

Above 20 „... 

161,848 

8,44; 2-1 

137,063 


0-S 43,844 
0*9 19.978 g* 
1 2 66,871 


2b 26| fr 
65 661 
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the elements of primary education during these years, so that in regard to 
female education the returns are evidently very imperfect. The total number 
of males recorded as able to read and write is 6,211, or less than the number 
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under instruction in the previous year. We may, however, gather that there 
is great room for the increase of schools, and that the activity shown in the mai^ 
ter of education during Sir William Muir’s administration was directed towards 
supplying a want which was really felt. Even if* we double the number 
of persons returned as literate in the district, still this will only give seven 
in every hundred inhabitants. There is but one native lithographic press in the 
district, and one English press, at the Thomason College. 

^ P ^ Post-office statistics for three years in the last 

decade are shown in the following table :— 


Tear. 

Becetpts, 

Charges, 

Miscellaneous, savings, 
fines. 

Passengers and parcels. 

Deposits, guarantee 
funds, family funds. 

Oi 

o 

o , 

s 

a 

o 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed and con¬ 
tingent, salaries, &c. 

Mail service. 

Remittances. 

Other charges, refunds, 
advances, printing. 

6 

o 

§ 

“a 

.a 

■ -s ■ 

C8 

o 

Total charges. 

1 set-62, 

106 


100 

5,398 

6,676 

12,179 

4,209 


9,139 

66 

26 

13,428 

1865*66, 

08 



8,189 

10,009 

18,296 

6,249 

2,896 

10,066 

... 

106 

18,296 

1870-71, 

1,831 


11,179 

21,890 

11,286 

45,886 

11.698 

9,171 

20,387 

4,662 

178 

45,886 


In addition to the above, receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows amounted 
to Bs. 2,362, and the expenditure to Rs. 1,113; the receipts for service postage 
to Es. 14,376, and the expenditure to the same amount, making a total receipts 
of Es. 28,917. The following table gives the-number of letters, newspapers, 
parcels and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71:— 




1861-62. ^ 



1865-66, 



1870-71. 
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es 

P-i 

o 

pq 
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Received ... 

120,888 

7,121 

914 

738 

157,831 

10,111 

1,966 

1,273 

278,464 

14,430 

2,117 

8,076 

Despatched, 

117,636 

1,826 

1,673 

200 

142,211 

2,269 

1,926 

399 

196,619 

1 3,741 

697 

878 


There are twelve Imperial Post-offices iu the district, viz*y Saharanpur, 
Ambahta, Bahat, Beoband, Grangoh, Hardwdr, Jawalapur, Manglaur, Uakur, 
Eampur, Eurki and Sarsawa: and twelve District Post-offices, viz,y Badgaon, 
Chilkana, Eatehpur, Landhaura, Lakhnauti, Mohaiid, Muzaffarabad, Ndgal, 
Kdnauta, Raipur, Sultanpur and Titraun or Titron. 
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There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as 

The arerage mimber of pnsoners m jail in 1850 was 
jjj jggQ ^as 131, and in 1870 was 216 ; the ratio 

per cent, of this average nnmber to the population, as shown m the census of 
1865 (868,483), was in 1850, *047 ; in 1860, -015 ; in 1870, '025. The nnmber 
of prisoners admitted in I860 was 1,251 and 1870 was 785, of whom 15 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 493. In 1870 there 
were 444 admissionsinto hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength 
of 205-55. Of these 31 died, or 14-35 of the total strength.^ The cost per 
prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations Rs. 17-0-3; clothing Es. 2-1-8 ; 
fixed establishment Es. 11-15-8; contingent guards Rs. 5-12-0; police guards, 
Es. 2-6-10; and additions and repairs Rs. 6-6-10, or a total of Rs. 46-3-9. The 
total manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,539, and the aver¬ 
age earning of each prisoner to Es. 7-1-11. In 1870 the Muhammadan pri¬ 
soners numbered 231, and tiie ffindus 447. There were four prisoners under 16 
y^rs of age, 494 between.l6 and 40, 147 between 40 and 60, and 38 above 
60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were - agriculturists, 
225, labourers, 273, and shop-keepers, 38. 

The chaukidars or village watchmen numbered 1,624 in 1873, or one to 
each 447 inhabitants. They have recently been reorganised under the provi¬ 
sions of Act XVI. of 1873, and their cost is now 
defrayed from the municipal cesses at about the rate 
of Rs. 3. a month for each m'an. This, with the re-allocation of the regular 
police, leaves little to be done for the watch and ward of the district. The 
regular police during 1873 numbered 843 men of all grades, costing Es. 95,372 
per annum, of which Rs. 71,390 were chargeable to the Provinci.il Revenue. 
The proportion of police to area is one to 2-64 square miles, and to- the total 
population is one to every 1,048 inhabitants. The following table shows the 
statistics of crime for several years, and the mode in which the police have dealt 
with cases cognizable by them:— 


Cases cognizahle by the police. 


Valve of Pro¬ 
perty. 



& 

O M O 

ja 

P5 


3805.. .] 4 1)8 613 971 

38S7*..i 6 ... 2 434 954 

1S6S«. 4 2 6 721 1,115 

3870.. . 5 1 11 696 561 


1871.. . 3 1 

1872 .. . 5 1 

1873.. . 3! ... 


9 790 660 

4 852 551 

8 933 613 



36,087 8,891 2,098 

31,797 14,319 2,228 
34,728 18,797 2,420 
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Tn fee more heinotis ofiFences tlie poKce have been sttccessfnl in their convic¬ 
tions, bnat in petty burglaries and thefts, especially cattle thefts, the returns for 
the last ten years show some inability to grapple with these offences on 
the part of the police that contrasts unfavourably with other districts. Un¬ 
doubtedly the presence of a large Giijar community, whose profession is cattle 
lifting, has much to do with this state of affairs. The scarcity of 1S68-69 led 
to some increase in the number of petty offences during its prevalence, but on 
the whole there is little abnormal in the crime calendar of this district. There 
are first-class police-stations at Sahdranpur, Qangoh, Eoorkee, Fatehpur, 
Jawalapur, Deoband, and R4mpur; second-class stations at Naktir, Bahat, Chil- 
k4na, and Manglaur; and third-class stations at Sarsawa, Nagal, Mohand, Sul- 
tdnpur, Kun^ri, Badgaon, Nananta, Bhagwanpur, Mnzaffarabad, Mirzapur, 
Basi, and Dausni. There are also outposts at Gagalhera, Manddoli, Phandpuri 
(Eahmanpur), Mdn Singh ke Tanda, Kankhal, and Hardwar. 

As early as 1853 the question of the existence of the practice of killing female 
infants amongst the Rajput tribes attracted the atten- 
tion of the authorities in this district. Mr. Oraigie, the 
Magistrate, set inquiries on foot; but as the Tahsildars reported that the practice 
had died out, the matter was allowed to drop. In 1862, the Inspector-General 
of Police recommended the adoption of the rules for repression which had been 
found so successful in Agra and Mainpuri, and these were introduced with some 
success into 171 villages amongst the Gdjar, Rajput and the Kalikdnthawala 
(those wearing a black necklace) Jdts. One result of the inquiries that were 
now set on foot was the discovery that the Jdts were not so universally guilty as 
had been supposed. A regular census of the suspected clans was then taken in 
hand, and the provisions of Act VIIL of 1870 were enforced against the Pundir 
Rajputs in 64 villages, other Rajpiits iu 17, Gtijars in 136, Jats in 18, Tagasin 
six and Kolis in one village. Five of these villages recur twice, so that the true 
number of villages proclaimed in 1871-72 is 237. The special census of the 
same year gave a total population of 52,375 souls, of whom 11,721 were boys 
and 5,222 were girls, the percentage of girls to children being only 30*8. The 
percentage varied from 23 amongst the six villages of the Tagas to 31*8 
amongst the Gtijars. The returns of 1872-73 show 239 villages on the pro¬ 
claimed list, inhabited by 52,996 souls. The births during the year were 1,328 
boys and 1,273 girls, or 50 per mille of the total population. The deaths of 
infants, under due year recorded during the same period showed 252 boys and 
235 girls. The'rules drawn up under the Infanticide Act were carefully worked, 
with the result of fee conviction of 49 persons for evasion, whilst 118 inquests 
were held, and post-mortem examinations were made on the bodies of 21 infants. 

In 1873 the standard of exemption was lowered to 35 per cent, of female 
children in a village instead of 40 per cent as before, ani the result of the 
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revision of the records in accordance with these orders was found to give 118 
Gujar, 50 Pnndir (Eajpto), 12 Sajput of other tribes, 19 Taga, 26 Jdt, 10 
Koif, and 2 Musalman viUages. In June, 1873,44 villages were added to the list, 
giving a total of277, with a population of51,838 souls, of whom 21,604 were male 
adults, 13,420 were women; there were 11,39^ boys and only 5,418 girls, or 32*2 
per cent of the minor population. These figures show conclusively the necessity 
that existed for some active interference on the part of Government. The cost 
of the extra establishment employed is defrayed by a cess on the 2,000 “ blood- 
red and suspected” families of one rupee a year, whilst 6,302 families pay one- 
half that amount. The cess yields Rs. 5,151 per annum, and the expenditure 
amonnts^to Es. 3,960. 


As a rule, the soil is owned by the village communities; the old assignees of 
Old families. Government revenue and talukadars have disap¬ 

peared, Besides the money-lenders, there are hardly 
any men of note amongst the proprietary body at present existing. As 
Mr. Wynne says, “ tbe list begins and ends with Baja Raghubir Singh of Land- 
hanra, the Messrs. Powell, and Hamullah Khdn of KaiMspur.” Some account 
of the families which have exercised considerable influence in the district follows 
but, with the e.xception of the Landhanra Gujars and the Ambahta Shaikhs’ 
none of them claim more than a passing notice. ’ 

The PirzMahs of Bahat claim descentfrom the famous saint Bahduddin Zak- 

Krzidaha. Multan, mentioned hy Firishta. Their n,nce«- 

tor, Shah Abdallah, is said to have of R. i x • 

^ reign of Bahlol Lodi, from whom he received several villao-es in the*' T 
bourhood free of revenue, for charitable purposes. A relimou^ assen^bi 
is held annually iu honour of this personage' Atone timt Z 
essed considerable estates as farmers, but for many years thev b 9 v« >. a 
snfficient to keep up the appearance of respectability. At pZent the 1 T ^ 
man amongst them appears to be Shih Ghuldm Abbi SoiTe of T A 

dants of Shaikh Abddl Eaddds mentioned in the iriLl steZ^^^^ 
poverty at Gangoh. ' ^ stetch linger m 

alone,arentalofRs. 7,152perannum, but they are mulinde^ 
men^ sonof Shah Sdbir Baksh and Jr’ 

ud-din, son of Shdh GhnMm Sharf. The Shaikhs’of P-' •' Kutb- 

that once exercised considerable influence in the ^ 

-0 -- 
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SO extensive a scale as to necessitate the interference^ of higher anthority.- 
His grandsons are now in a condition barely removed from poverty. 

In the STaw^bganj fort at Sah^ranpnr, the same bnilt by Raja Indargir 
Qeshain, lives an extraordinary character, named Na- 
NawSbShaistahKbSa. ghaistah Khdn, who seldom goes abroad, and 

spends his time in the study of chemistry, or, as some say, alchymy, his object 
being the discorery of the philosopher’s stone, of which he is indeed sadly in 
need, although the grandson of one of Perron’s Jdglrddrs^ oxiA. a relative of the 
Nawdb of Jhajbar, who had the misfortune of being hanged in the mutiny. 
When the jdg{r of Jhajhar was confiscated, Shaistah Khdn and other loyal 
members of the family were allowed a small pension, not more than suffix 
cient for them to live upon; and a journey to London, undertaken for the purpose 
of appealing against the decision of Grovernment, involved him deeply in debt. 
He returned thence to end his days in poverty at the residence which his 
grandfather once occupied as commandant of Sah5.ranpur uticler General Perron. 

Amongst the old Musalmdn talukas broken up since tho British occupation 
of the district, were the jaeddds of Nijdbat Ali Khdn- and Mandal Path4a in 
1806, and the mukarari of Murtaza Khan, consisting of thirty-one villages 
known as Taluka Patehar in 1813*14. 

The Turkman colony at •Lakhnauti, all true/Shiahs, is said to have been 
founded by a detachment from B4bar’s army. In later days their chief obtained 

possession of Tappa Kaini, comprising twenty-one tiI- 
Turkmius of Lakhnauti, Qangoh. This taluka was broken up in 

1809, on the death of the last acknowledged chieftain, Bahrmand Ali Kh^n, who 
left no male issue, and whose surviving relatives are now in a state of miserable 
poverty. A colony of Afghdns, under lluhammad Anwar Khdn, settled at 
Patehar in Pai'ganah Sultanpur, during the Rohilla supremacy, and obtained an 
estate, which ultimately came to include thirty-four villages. The estate was 
resumed in 1814, and Ali Ahmad Khto, the present head of tho family, is 
now a tahsilddr. Pitamhar Singh, Edna of Jiismor, the titular head of the 
Xiie JPunairBajaof Jus- Pnndir clan of Rajptits, manages to subsist at the vil- 
lage of Jusmor in the north of the Raotala. The his¬ 
tory of his childhood is a tale of rascality and spoliation, for he was left an orphan 
in his infancy, and the remainder of what had been once a tine estate, compris¬ 
ing villages in the Ddn as well as in this district, was nearly all frittered away 
by dishonest agents. He, too, has little more than a bare subsistence allowance. 
On the high land overlooking the left bank of the Soldni river, about nine 
I!^s of Sakrauda and xiailes north-west of Rdrki, stands Sakrauda, once a 
. stron^iold of tho Musalmdn Pundirs^who bear the 


1 Bee subsequently, under fiscal history, 
farabad and SarsSwa. 


a Comprising Bahat, Jabangirabad, Muzaf- 
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title of Eao. Under the RoMUa Government, in the time of Zdbita Khan, the 
Safcranda Eaos had sufficient inflaence to have the lands occupied by them 
separated from the neighbouring parganah of Jaurasi under the name of Tappa 
Sakraada. This tappa at the settlement in 1839 was found to consist of 
fiftv-five viDageSj of which only eighteen were cultivated. The remainder was 
measured o& with the large tract included in the Kdnsrao and Kheri jungles. 
Mr. Thornton settled sixteen of the cultivated villages with the zamind^rs, to 
whom an allowance often per cent, on the land revenue was allotted, whilst the 
malguzdrs obtained a hereditary and transferable right in their villages.^ Kao 
Muhammad Ali Khin is now the leading man of the community. The Kheri 
tappa had a similar origin, and was owned by the Kaos of that place. It con¬ 
tained thirty-nine villages at the setflement in 1839, of which only nine were 
cultivated,' and of these Kheri and Alaw41pur are situated on a high isolated 
piece of land in the centre of the Jchddir, and the remaining villages lie within 
the khddir. In the early settlements the entire tappa was considered one estate, 
and at a very moderate land-revenue. At the fourth settlement an 

enhancement took place, and B4bar Elhdn, the surety for the payment of the 
revenue, was admitted as mAlguzar in the following year. In 1820-21 the 
zamindars recovered their possession, and a settlement for ten years was made 
with them from 1830-31, after a division was made into four pattis. Mr. 
Thornton broke up the tappa by distributing the assessment separately over 
each of the ten villages that he found possessed of cultivated lands, and by 
including the remainderin the waste tract placed at the disposal of Government. 
(See Wastes.) 

Eaja Rdmdaydl Singh, the Gujar proprietor of a vast estate held at a fixed 
The iandhanra muka- revenue (mukarari), was the most important personage 
in the district at the conquest, and since, he and his 
family have exercised considerable influence on the progress of events in the 
Sabfiranpur District, a more detailed account of his family and their possessions 
will not be out of place.® The Landhaura family trace their origin to one 
Chaudhri Manohar Singh of the Elhlibar got of Giijars, who received in 1173 


Ujn (1758 A.D.) from Kajib Kh4n, Rohilla, the grant of some 505 villages and 
31 hamlets on a fixed revenue. The RobiUa leader was at that time engaged 
in consolidating his acquisitions in the Upper Duab, and was glad to purchase 
the assistance of such a powerful ally as the head of this great sub-division of 
the Gujar clan. Manohar Singh was succeeded by L41 Kunwar, and he by 
Budh Smgh, Mohar Singh and Raja R4mday4I, the last of whom was found in 
possession of 794 villages and 36 ha mlets at the British occupation in 1803, 

" ^ ® Mr. Thornton’s report of 1839, 1, Set. Rep Ts ; Sel. Kev, Roo. 

K.-W. V., 806, and the Board’s Records passim are the principal authorities, This history is also 
useful M showing how our statesmen got rid of troublesome mushroom-potentates 
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representing the gradual ao^jnisitions of himself and his predecessors in the 
tronhled times of the Eohilla and Marhatta G-overnments. The Raja then paid 
a fixed annual revenue amounting to Rs. 1,11,5975 which was confirmed to him 
for life.’^ A list of his villages was obtained ftom him in 1810 A,D .5 which 
showed in the column for proprietors the Raja’s own name as proprietor of 496 
villages and 31 hamlets i the names of other persons as proprietors of 35 villages 
and five hamlets; and in the remaining 260 villages this column was left blank, 
and the villages were therefore known as ^khdnahhdlV The estate lay for the most 
part in the Saharanpiir District and the northern portions of the Muzaffarnagar 
District, Raja Rdmdaydl died on the 29th March, 1813, and the revenue of 
the year 1812 ^13 was collected direct from the cultivators. The arrangement 
made with the Raja was only for his life, and the estate then came under a 
regular settlement. Mr. Chamberlain, the Assistant Collector, was despatched 
from Meerut to make such inquiries on the spot as were considered necessary, 
J3e found that the estate comprised 827 villages and 36 hamlets, in which the 
Raja’s heirs claimed 596 villages and all the hamlets as theirs by right as pro¬ 
prietors, and put forward two farmdns, one by the Emperor Aurangzeb and the 
other by the Emperor Jahau Shah, in support of their pretensions, Mi\ Cham¬ 
berlain found that these farmdns were forgeries ; but that the Raja and his 
ancestors had been in possession of the 505 villages and 31 hamlets entered in 
the lease granted by Eajib Khdn, for nearly sixty years. 

The Board of Commissioners concluded engagements for these villages with 
Settlement on Ram- the Raja’s heirs, but only as occupants claiming the 
dayal’s death. ' proprietary right, leaving it to some future period to 

settle the question between them and those in the villages who claimed the 
same rights. In those cases where the Raja’s heirs acknowledged the proprie¬ 
tary right to be vested in others, the villzage aminddrs were ascertained, and 
the settlement was made with them. The grounds of this temporary postpone¬ 
ment of the complete settlement of the estates were apparently a feeling of 
consideration for the family of Rdmday&l, both on account of the great altera- 
tipiai that must in any case take place in their circumstances, and also because 
&e deoea^ Baja had always exerted himself to support the measures of 
©ovemmenkt In many of the villages settled with the Raja’s heirs, claimants 
appeared, who were acknowledged to be possessors of the proprietary right; 
but still thefr position was ignored for the time being, on the plea that the Raja 
had asserted his claim to the proprietary title in all these villages by the list he 
furnished in 1810 A. ^D., and had held the fiscal management of them for a 
Tery long period. It was, moreover, considered to be more expedient that the 
claims in the entire estate should be investigated and decided upon at one and 
the same time. 


1 Roard^s Rac.^ October, 1, 1804> September, 30, 1806. 
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. Amongst the 505 viUages and 31 hamlets taken to formtheLandhaura estate 

tho in 1815, were five small talukas which the Eaja had 
Sub-diTisions oi the « i*. x i 

mukamru xnad6 over to a similar number of distant relatives. 

This distribution was confirmed by the Raja’s heirs. Kunwar Siwdi Smgb, the 

eldest son of Raja Rdmdaydl had predeceased his father, leaving a widow, Rdni 

Sada Kunwar, and a son, Badan Singh, by another wife. Disputes arose 

betw^n these regarding the disposition of the remaining villages, which, at length, 

were settled by the intervention of Rain Singh as arbitrator, who assigned 

ialuka Thitki to Khushal Singh, the second son, under charge of his mother, 

R£ni Dhan Knnwar, whilst the remainder of the villages were divided into two 

and given over to B4ni Sada Kunwar and Badan Singh respectively. 

The sube^uent fiscal history of these talukas will best be told from Mr* B. 

Thornton’s accurate and careful report. 

Taluka Thitki, held by Khush4l Singh, consisted of 239 villages, 17 biswas 
stud 11 hamlets. The R4ni entered into engagements for the entire estate, at a 
revenne for 1221 fa$U (1813-14 A. D.) amounting to 
Rs. 1,90,475, with a progressive increase for the remain- 
ing year of the settlement. Mr. Chamberlain, who made this assessment, consi¬ 
dered that it would leave the Ranf a net profit of Rs. 16,000 a year ; but though 
this was the proportion of the gross assets allowed by the regulations, he con¬ 
sidered it inmifficienfe to maintain the rank and situation of the family, and 
he estimated the profits derivable from 15|- villages held free of revenue at 
Rs. 15,000, and further recorded that the R4ni possessed a large sum in money 
and Grovemment securities. In November, 1817, Government directed the 
relinquishment of the progressive increase to the revenue, and the deduction 
of one-eleventh from the initial assessment, thus leaving the annual charges at 
Es. 1,73,405. In November, 1820, the Government farther permitted KhushAl 
Singh to continue to hold the 15^ revenue-free villages on the same terms 
as a mark of favour. The next settlement was made for seven years, 1226 to 
1232 fa&U (1818-19 to 1824-5 A. D.), and was accepted by the Rdnl Dhan Kun¬ 
war on behalf of her son at the land revenue of 1225 fasliy the last year of tho 
previous settlement. She subsequently refused to abide by the agreement, and 
the (Mlector was directed to form a village settlement. Scarcely had this 
been done when the R4ui again applied to be admitted to settlement. Mr. 
Ross, the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, was then (1822) on tour 
in the district, and finding that the R4ni had, in the interval between the 
settlement with herself and that with the village zaminddrs, successfully used 
her influence to cause a decrease of cultivation, and compel a reduction of 
revenue, he considered that whilst she had, by her own act, foregone the posi¬ 
tion to which she had originally no clear right, it was also in every point of 
view desirable that the settlement should be made with the village occupants, 
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wlio ai tie same time asserted themselves to be proprietors. He proposed^ how¬ 
ever, that as it had not yet been decided that Khnshal Singh had not any 
right in the villages, a sum of five per cent, on the actual collections should be 
allowed him in addition to the proceeds of the 15 J villages which he then 
enjoyed free of revenue. 

The sanction of Government to these arrangements was communicated to 
the Board in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s letter of the 18th July, 1822, but it was 
also distinctly laid down that the five per cent, allowance on the collections 
made to the young Raja Khushal Singh, and his mother the Rdni Dhan Kunwar, 
was not an acknowledgment of right, and that the circumstances of the family 
were among the considerations which induced Government to accede to the 
proposal. The error that would have been committed had the taluka of Thitki 
again been subjected to the Rani was strongly insisted on. Subsequently 
the proprietary right was adjudged to belong to the village zamxndars, and 
not to the muharariddr ; the allowance was, however, continued to Khushal Singh 
up to his death. On the death of Rani Dhan Kunwar, the question as to the con¬ 
tinuance of the allowance to Lad Kuuwar, widow of Khushal Singh, was again 
brought forward, when it was ruledi that the allowance was a personal stipend 
which ceased on the death of the grantee. The revenue-free villages, however, 
still remained, and were continued to L4d Kunwar for her life.^ On her death 
the proprietary titles were investigated, and settlements were made with the 
village zaminddrs. 

Taluka Jabarheri fell to Rani Sada Kunwar, and consisted of 49 villages 
and three hiswas. She refused to agree to the land revenue on eleven villages, 
but accepted the remainder, of which the assessment amounted to Rs. 26,578, 

TaJaka Jatarherl. ^ progressive enhancement. As in Thitki, the pro-» 

gressive enhancement was relinquished, and a deduction 
of one-eleventh made from the revenue by Government in 1817, leaving the 
assessment at Rs. 24,162. The second settlement for seven years was made by 
Mr. Moore with the Rani on the assessment .of the last year of the expired set- 
tle^ient 1225 jasU or (1817-18, A.D.). In 1822, Mr, Ross proposed this 
arrangement for confirmation, not on the ground that the Rani had been found 
to possess a right in the villages, but because, whilst few of tbe village head-men 
had expressed dissatisfaction at being continued under her and she had regularly 
discharged the revenue, no sufficient ground was found to exist for taking 
the fiscal management out of her hands. Government sanctioned Mr. Ross’s 
proposals, hut at the same time explained the provisions of Regulation VII. 
of 1822, and pointed out the propriety of at once commencing the detailed 
settlement of the taluka; the object being the ascertainment and record of 

^ Board, 18th J&iovember, 211. J Government to Commissioner of Delhi, Septem*' 
her Xst, 1829. 
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the nature of the rights of the persons admitted to settlement under the 
claim of being proprietors of the individual villages on the one hand and of 
the heirs of the late Baja on the other hand. Mr. Ross had simply stated the 
position of the parties at the time, without detailing the circumstances 
which had brought them to this position. On this vague statement the govern¬ 
ment were led to ima^ne, from the presence of acknowledged village propne- 
tors side by side with a settlement made with the late Baja’s heirs, that there 
might be a tenure of the nature of a talukaddri existing in the estate. It was 
to clear up this question, and settle all existing rights, that Mr. Thornton, 
in 1836, undertook the examination of the settlements of these talnkas noticed 
hereafter. 

Mr, Taraer made the settlement under Regulation TII. of 1822, and assessed 
a rerenne of Ss. 24,000 on the talnka, which took effect from 1241 fasli (1833-34 
A. D.). An arrangement was made for the payment of the balances that had 
aocraedl, but these were remitted at the recommendation of M.r. Thornton* 
Mr. Tomer had recorded the R4ni’s inability to undertake the fiscal manage-* 
ment of the talnka, and had prevailed on her and Rdni Dhan Kunwar of Thitki, 
who had previously been on very bad terms with each other, to come to the 
following arrangement t—Rani Dhan Kanwar was to be jointly responsible 
with R&nf Sadi Kanwar for the Government revenue, and to take half the net 
profits that should remain. From the gross profits, Ri'ni Uhan Kunwar was 
to deduct the usual percentage for standing security for the moiety of rovenxio 
due from the other. She was to advance the instalments as they bocarae duo, 
ami deduct the interest due on this account 5 and she was to repay herself for 
the expenses of collection,—the actual management being to vest in her. After 
the death of Rini Dhan Kunwar, her heirs RAni Lad Kunwar, &o,, took her 
responsibiKties and engagements. 'BAni Sadi Kunwar was thus free from 
keeping np any establishment for the management of the taluka, but of course 
her profits from it were as small as her partners might choose to make them, 
stiU she gained by the recoucilialion with the other party, for though she 
became dependent on their bounty, they treated her well; and besides the 
resource above mentioned, they still had a large hoard of Raja RimelajiU 
Singh’s accumulations stored in their house at Landhaura. 

The settlement proceedings for this taluka were sent to Mr. Thornton for 
revision, together with the remainder of the settlements of the estates compriBOcl in 
the Deoband Tahsildiri. The right of the Rdni had not been invostigatod, and 
the amount of her demand on the communities had not been limited, nor oven hnd 
her actual^demand been recorded. Soon after Mr. Grant joined the district 
as OflSciating Collector, the complaints of the village communities led him to 
call on their representatives for a list of their rentals. In his letters of the 4 th 
and 11 th April, 1835, he strongly urged the propriety of a settlement with tho 
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Tillage OKQmimities, as did Mr. Lewis in Ms report of the Oth January, 183(1. ” 
Large balances bad accrued for some years, and at length ilie Board of Revenue 
directed the Collector to take the management of the taluka into his own hands. 
It was found that most of the villages had been sublet to the village com¬ 
munities, and by collecting according to these leases for the years 1235-38 fadi 
f1827-28 to 1830-31 A.D.), there was realized in excess of the revenue a sum 
of Rs. 4,122. The examination of the rights in the taluka was made by Mr. 
Thornton, who found it contained 34 villages. In nine of these the settlement 
was made with the resident; proprietary community. In four small villages, 
where the R4nf s ancestors had located the caltivating community, tiie settle¬ 
ment was made with the residents as proprietors, whilst a malikdna or proprie¬ 
tary allowance of ten per cent, on the Government demand was allotted to- the 
EanL In three other cases, where the cultivating community opposed the claim 
of the Rani, the dispute was referred to arbitration. Of the remaining eighteen 
villatres, four belonged to NTumagar in the Muzaffarnagar District, and fourteen 
were settled with the Rani in full proprietary right. In most of these villages, 
however, the remains of an agricultural brotherhood were found, whose lands 
were transmitted hereditarily. In many of these cases the brotherhood were 
said to have been originally located by the ancestors of the late Raja Rdmdayal, 
and to them the position of hereditary cultivator, with a right of occupancy at 
a fixed money rate, twenty per cent, above the Government demand, was 
granted at the settlement. 

Taluka Baledh, assigned to Badan Singh, son of Siwai and grandson of 

Ramdayal, consisted of twenty-four villages, of which 

TahikaBaledh. , ^ 

he accepted the assessments made on twenty. At the 
second*settlement for 1226 to 1232 fasli the taluka was again settled with 
Badan Singh, but he failed to fulfil his engagements, and a village settlement 
was made from 1819-20 to 1824-25 (1227 to 12^2 fasli). The only village in 
which a proprietary right was declared'in his favour was Baledh khas, his resi¬ 
dence. The village of Babail, which he had held for some time free of revenue, 
was continued to him, but subsequently the proprietary rights in this village 
also were found to belong to others. 


Taluka Kunja belonged to Kora Singh, and he entered into arrangements 

Taluka Eanja. ^ villages it comprised. At the second 

settlement for 1226 fasli (1818-19 A.D.), his son, 
Biji Singh, was admitted to engagements. It was this Biji Singh who har¬ 
bour^ the great gang of dakaits that plundered Bhagwanpur and the treasure 
escort from the Jawalipur Tohsili in 1824. Eiinja was besieged by a party of 
the Debra re^ment, under the Hon’ble J. Shore and Colonel foung, and a 
party from Sah^ranpur led by Mr. Grindall, the MaJgistrate. Biji Singh fell 
in the defence with a large number of Ms followers, and the villages of Taluka 
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Kfeja were settled with the resident proprietary bodies. Talaka Dddh, hoM 
hy Gulab Singh, consisted of thirty-two villages aiul 
Mnka DMH. hamlets, and he entered into engagements for all 

e«ept ™ village. The »co»d settlement, from 1818-19 A.D., wm made wHIi 

Mohar Singh, son of Golab Singh, but he failed to meet his engagements^ mid 
a village settlement was made with the resident cultivating communities tti 

1819-20 A.D, (1227 Jadi). ^ ^ n t 

Taluka Talheri was held by Mni Day4 Kunwar, the widow of Baknt Singhy 
and consisted of 24 villages and throe hamlets, for all 
TaiTika TiiherL of which she engaged at an annually progressive rovonuo 

which in 1225 fasli amounted to Rs. 16,941. At the second settlement in the 
j§>lIowing year, the demand was reduced to Rs. 15,000. Xu 1822 the occupant 
zamindars of 17 out of the 24 villages complained to Mr. Ross of the OKaotions 
of a farmer to whom the Ranf had made over the entire taluka, being herself 
unable to manage it. Mr. Ross cancelled the engagements, and admitted the 
zamindlurs to settlement. Talheri khas, the residence of the Raul, was settled 
with her in full proprietary right, and an allowance of five per cent* on the 
revenue of the remaining villages was allowed to her, pending the decision of 
her claim to the proprietary right. This state of things ooutinuod until her 
death, when the allowance ceased. Taluka Jataul was hold by ICiini Kingh, and 
Taiakas Jatani andGhaan- consisted of 49 villages and 13 hamlets, which, owing 
' to the refusal of Kura Singh to accept the terms 

were settled with the village zamind4rs. Taluka Chaimdahori eonHisiod *12 
villages and two hamlets, held by Basdwan Singh, who also rofiisod to ongngo 
for the revenue assessed. A similar course was adopted ill his caso.^ Thiii^ 
the great Gujar estate was broken up. 

^ The following: table summarises the history of the whole muhararit ooadatiMjf in 
4st 821 Tillafres and 36 hamlets:— 


Hme of taluka. 


Jabarheri 

Baledh. 

Kunja 

Dadli 

Talheri 

Jataal 

Chaandaheri, 


With whom settled in 
1813*14. 


Village proprietors 

ESni Dhan Kunwar and 
Elhush^l Singh. 

Badau Singh 

R4ni Sada Kunwar ... 


Kora Singh 
Gnlab Singh 
Daya Kunwar 
Kura Singh 
Basawan Singh 


When settled with the 
village proprietors. 


1813*14 


11 villages in 1818-14, 
remainder in 1836 

4 villages in 1813-14, 
20 ditto in 1819-0:2 
1821 
18l9-a0 
1822 
lal3-14 
1813-14 


Number # 1 / 

VlHagOH, 
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Fottaiiately'for the owner of Landhaura khas, he came into possession as 
a minor, and his estates fell under the administration 
1S50-1866* of the Coilrt of Wards. Arrangements were made in 

1853 for the household expenses of the minor Baja Eaghubfr Singh and his 
mother, and the management of the estates in their respective districts was vested 
in the Collectors of Sahdranpur and Meerut. In 1854 these comprised 38 
villages or portions of villages, yielding in the Sahdranpur District a revenue 
of Es. 26,000 a year. Subsequently the Haja received eleven villages in 
reward for good conduct during the mutiny and two by purchase. Before^ the 
mutiny his profits amounted to Rs. 4,992 besides six villages held in direct 
management- In 1863 the profits rose to Es. 7,748 on the villages which were 
sublet, besides 16 villages paying Rs. 7,872 held under direct management. 
Eaghubir Singh died in 1868, some say from poison, and his widow has adopted 
one Nathu Singh, a relative of her husband’s mother. By this adoption the 
headship of the 6rujar clan has passed away from the Khdbar goty and hag, 
therefore, been the cause of much irritation amongst the members of the family. 
This year (1874), a person claiming to be Eaghubir Singh appeared at Naim 
Tal, and demanded to he recognised and put in possession of the Landhaura 
estates. His history runs that he was half-poisoned and half-burned, and was 
then thrown into the Ganges river, whence he was rescued by a mendicant, with 
•whom he has remained from 1868 until now. 

On the 2nd of October, 1803, immediately after the capture of Aligarh, the 

_ , ^ Governor-General appointed the Collectors of the 

Early fiscal history- . _ ... i t at 

border districts to take charge of the country con¬ 
quered from Sindhia, and provide for its administration, subject to the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief. They were further directed to divide the districts 
into three divisions, to he attached to Etdwa, Murddabad and Fatehgarh, 
respectively. The Commissioners met at Koil on the 28th October, 1803, and 
proposed the distribution of the conquered territory into four divisions. 
The first portion comprised the present districts of Sahfiranpur, Muzaffarnagar 
and a part of Meerut, altogether fifty-three mah^ls or parganahs. The second 
i portion included Khurja, Sikandarabad, Bulandshahr, Shikdrpur, Dddri, D&na, 
K4sna, Dankaur, Gh^iziud-din-nagar (Ghdziabad), Begamabad, Malakpur, 
Qaxhmuktesar, and some other neighbouring parganahs, altogether thirty in 
number. The third portion, to be attached to the Fatehgarh District, con¬ 
tained Koil, Kanka, AtrauK, Dibh4i, Chhara, Bamauri, Pindrdwal, Khair, Noh, 
Chaudaus, Barauli, Murthal, and Pitampur, altogether twelve mahdls. The 
fourth portion, to be attached to Etiwa, contained fifteen mah&ls,—Firuzahad, 
Sahpu, Sadabad, Kandauli, Eaya, Jiwar, Mursdn, Mdt, Mahdban, Hasan- 
garb, Qorai, Husain, Tuks4n, H&thras, Jalesar, Khalflganj, Sonai, Moheriya 
and Darydpur- The Commander-in-Chief, on the 4th November of the same 
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year, ga¥e oniers lihat the first division or district of Sahdranpur should be 
divided^ into two portions, the northern and southern, and that the latter 
should be placed under the Collector of Morddabad, Mr. Leycester, whilst 
the nortl^rn portion of the district remained under Dehli, The settlement 
of the second division was entrusted to Colonel Ochterlony, the Resident at, 
, Dehli. The third division was entrusted to Mr. Claude Russell, the Governor- 
GeneraTs Agent at Fatebgarh; and the fourth was placed under Mr* 
Cunyngham, the Collector of Etawa, 

In August, 1804, Aligarh was formed by the union of the second, third 
« fourth divisions, with the addition of parganahs 

Sikandra Rao from Etdwa, and Antipshahr from Murd- 
dabad. The subsequent fiscal history of these divisions will be found under 
fee Aligarh District. The northern division of Sahdranpur was placed under 
charge of Mr. J. D. Guthrie, and instructions were issued to all the new 


Collectors to make a settlement for one year with the actual proprietors 
or amiis^ of respectability, or, if it sboxdd be found necessary, the collec¬ 
tions might be entrusted to tahsUddrs. All large estates were to be settled by 
the Collector in person, and, where possible, security should be taken for the due 
payment of the revenue. All arrears due to the Marhattas were to be remitted, 
and a separation was to be effected between the land revenue proper and the 
miscellaneous duties and taxes, such as bazar and transit duties, that had been 
imposed by previous rulers. The Collectors were furbher instructed that 
white fixing a fair and equitable rate, they should i^’emember to impress upon 

the people the inestimable advantages of the British rule, and conciliate their 

attachment and confidence,’’ The monopoly of the sale of salt was broken up, 
and a system of duties on the import of western salt, and the manufacture of 
salt within British territory, was substituted for it. The year 1804-5 was marked 
by fee raids of the Marhattas and Amir Khdu, and military rather than fis- 
180 « demanded the entire attention of the District 

^ Officers. In November, 1804, a Judge-Magistrate 

^ appomted to both Sahdranpur and Meerut, and feeir jurisdiction was 
defined. Both divisions, however, stffl remained under one. Collector, who 
r^id^ at Meerut,^ and formed fee settlement of both divisions of the district 

^ the Commander-m-Ohief 

asa^ mictions for the settlement for 1804-5 (1212 fasli). He directed 
Collector to cause the Amins to examine the rent-rolls of each villao-e for 

LT Po-ible cases 

the actt^ propnetors at an easy rerenne. Possession was to be uphold 
md m a talufea, i f the subordinate proprietors could be discorered, they were 
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“ to be admitted to engagements. All cesses were abolished, and the revenue 
was assessed on the produce of the land only. Begulation YIII. of 1793 was 
quoted for the guidance of the Collector, who was further directed to appoint 
tahsildars, who were to receive 11^ per cent, on the collections, and be respon¬ 
sible for the police of their respective charges. They were to give security 
equal to the largest instalrqent they had to collect, and were to be assisted by 
the banungbes. 

Though it was evidently the wish of Government to make engagements 
with the actual proprietors of the land, yet it was found impossible suddenly to 
break up the great estates held on fixed rates, which in this district quite equal|^ed 

1805-6 to 1807 - 8 . lands held under a temporary ‘settlement. 

121 S to uisjtasL Eaja Eamdaydl Singh of Landhaura, Raja Nain Singh, 

Eao Ramdhan Singh, Rao. Ajit Singh, ZulfakAr Ali Khan and Babrmand 
Kh&R were all confirmed in their holdings, and the first triennial settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1805 was made with them, at the same rates (1805-6 to 
1807-8).^ This farming system had been the practice under the Marhatta 
Government, and even in the temporarily settled portion under the British 
Government, a system known as the aindni was in force, by which the ainins or 
amils received ten per cent, on the collections made by them. In the latter case, 
the standard observed was a certain undefined proportion of the crops, which 
was collected either in kind or in cash, according to the market rates current 
in the neighbourhood. The amount of this proportion depended on the will or 
ability of the amil. The natural consequence of this state of affairs was, that 
agriculture had been gradually on the decline in the district daring the latter 
years of the Marhatta rule, the revenues had shown a corresponding decrease, 
and the people were sunk in indigence and despondency. Since the annexa¬ 
tion of the district, the repeated incursions of the Sikhs, Marhattas and Pin- 
d4rfs had still further caused great loss to the people, so that at the commence¬ 
ment of the first triennial settlement, the Collector had much to encountQr before 
lie could show any improvement in the revenue. 

Writiug in 1807, Mr. Guthrie, however, notices a gradual improvement 

^ , in the state of cultivation, and remarks, that whilst for- 

Gradtial improvement. 

merly 12 to 15,000 bullocks were carried out of the 
district annually to carry grain for the armies in the field at Es. 2-13 per 
month, a rate then considered profitable, the charge in 1805 had risen to 
Rs. 3-8, and in 1807, not only were these bullocks employed within the district, 
but there was a considerable importation of cattle from the trans-Jumna 
districts. The Banjara bullockTOwners, too, had taken to settled habits, and 
were then engaged in pasturage or cultivation in the waste tracts along the 

^Board’s Bsc., October l, 1S04; September 30, 1806, The full history of eachof thesa 
talukas will be found under the head of « old families in the district notices. 
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Jumna and under the hilb. The land-revenue of 1211 fasli (1803-4) stood 
at Es. 12,69,820 ; this rose in 1212 fculi to Rs. 13,16,237; in 1213 there was 
an increase of Es. 44,506 ; in 1214 of Rs. 48,109; and in 1215 of Rs. 80,191; 
giving an actual increase in 1215 fadi flSOT-S) of Rs. 2,08,444, or, if the 
revenue from lapsed revenue-free lands (Es. 10,781) be added, of Es. 2,19,225 
over the initial settlement of 1803-4 A.D. The improvement was further 
shown in the enltivation of the more valuable kinds of produce, such as sugar¬ 
cane and wheat. 

To illustrate his remarks, Mr. Gruthrie prepared an estimate^ for the year 
. _ Mr. Guthrie’s prodnoe 1806-7 “ in three parganahs selected for the purpose, as 
estimate in ISO?. being in the middle degree with respect to the fertility 

of the soil and improvement.” Having ascertained the quantity of each article 
of produce, and fixed its price according to the average rate of the market for 
that year, he calculated the proportion the value bore to the assessment, and 
then,-according to the average produce of the lands, computed the extent of cul- 
fivatioil (for each article) necessary to yield a quantity equal to the proportion 
its value bears to the assessment. The rate at which the assessment was calcu¬ 
lated was in general one-half of the produce, or eight annas on the rupee, pay¬ 
able to Government, the other moiety being the proprietor’s share. In several 
places, however, the proprietor’s share, according to established local custom 
exceeded one-half of the produce; and the average rate of the assessment upon 
the difiPereut articles of produce would perhaps have been’ more accurately esti¬ 
mated at the proportions of seven annas' on the rupee as the Government share 
and nine annas as the share for proprietors. The year was a favourable one^ 
followed by a year of scarcity from drought. ’ 

E^matefor the year 1214 fasli of the produce of the lands in the Sahdranpw 
DrMrJpay^ reoenv^ to Government, showing the extent of the cultimtim 
oM of the produce of the different articles, and tlie propoHion which the’ value 
of each article respectively is supposed to hear to the assessment. 


Articles* 

." ■ ■— 

Produce of 
one acre 
in maunds. 

No. of acres 
in 

cultiyation. 

Total produce 
at the ave¬ 
rage rate of 
one acre. 

Sugar.., 

Uncleaned cotton 

Toriya ... ~ 

Carrots 

Manduwa •«« 

Mandawi 

*** —t 

M. 8. c, 

21 19 U 

0 35 1 
ISO 

3 20 7 

3 20 7 

Acres. 

12,695 

17,137 

21,638 

IS,041 
13,3«8 
13,388 

Mds. 

266.600 

16,047 

81,348 

47,022 

47,022 


Value accord¬ 
ing to the 
average rate 
of the market 


R£U 

1,00,813 

26,078 

16,719 

26,078 

26,078 


—^ I 4^.022 26-;o78 

■ The figures in the original are in bighas, and these 1 hava nhnr, 7^”“r—r—--- 

ofn. Wty; seaSd.ReT.Bec,N.W.P,p.290, AUahabad, itTs!® 
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’ Articles. 

Produce of 
one acre 
in maunds. 

Ho. of acres 
in 

cultivation. 

Total produce 
at the ave¬ 
rage rate of 
one acre. 

Value accord¬ 
ing to. the 
average* rate 
of the market 
in 1214 /a»lL 




‘ M. s. c. 

Acres. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Bice, 1st sort 


««« 

5 34 0 

21,434 

125,391 

1,00,313 

„ and „ 

• •• 

»•« 

4 6 13 

72,168 

300,936 

1,50,469 

Indian-corii 

... 


8 31 3 

28,662 

250,781 

l,s 0,312 




7 0 16 

17,861 

125,391 

1,00,313 

Chari (fodder) 

... 


».■» 

11,870 

... 

26,078 




3 32 5 

13,170 

60,156 

33,4S8 

Urd 

v«« 

... 

4 15 12 

26,562 

126,391 

1,00,3 i 2 

Hung 


... 

2 25 6 

16,661 

43,887 

60,166 

Moth 

... 


4 33 2 

14 281 

68,965 

60 156 

liobiya 

• •• 

... 

2 25 6 

9 520 

25,078 

16,719 

Kurjad 

• •• 


0 36 2 

16,661 

14,6^9 

16,719 

Kangni 

■ a. 

••• 

2 16 9 

12,117 

29,258 

16,719 

fianwak 


... 

2 16 9 

13,848 

83,438 

16,719 

Kodo 

... 

... 

9 37 14 

1 6,924 

68,875 

1 33,438 


Total 

««« 


3,80,906 

* 

1 1,669,116 

16,05,003 

Tobacco 


»•« 


4,760 


33,438 

Onions 


*«« 


16,232 


33,438 , 

Chena 

••• 

•*« 

2 16 7 

24,265 

68,616 

. 33,438 

Wheat 

... ‘ 

••• 

7 9 11 

1,14,249 

827,679 

6,01,875 

Barley 



8 31 1 

S'iMO 

601,876 

8,00,938 

Gram 


... 

7 0 2 

99 969 

702,188 

4,01,260 

Arhar 

«*• 

... 

4 15 9 

6.664 

29,253 

16,719 

Masur 

•a* 

••• 

8 31 3 

13^329 

117.031 

66,875 

Sarson 

• •• 


0 8 12 

3,04,668 

66,875 

66 875 

Karr 

... 

... 

0 17 8 

67,125 

25,078 

16,719 

Miscellaneous 

• a. 

... 

6 12 15 

8,924 

62,695 

83,437 


Total 

... 

... 

6,817,725 

2,491,096 

16.05,002 


The table given above is useful in two ways,—^it gives the opinion of a more than, 
ordinary intelligent observer as to the general state of cultivation at this early 
period of British rule, and affords material for comparison with the later statistics 
of fie three districts it refers to as to the amount of produce per acre before the 
introduction of th©^ canal system. This question is noticed under each district 
separately, but I would here once again warn the reader that, as far as I can 
see, we have not, as yet, statistics ajs to the productive powers of the land of such 
scientific accuracy as would warrant any but the most general conclusions to be 
drawn from them. Throughout these volumes I give only the estimates that bear 
on their face an appearance of some care in their preparation, and carry with them 
the sanction of a name of established reputation. It would be beyond the scope 
of'this work to add any remarks of my own, or draw those general conclnsions 
which might safely be made even from the imperfect data we possess : these I 
leave for a second edition, when, perhaps, more carefully prepared statistics^ and 
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a more extended experience, may enable me to educe the sound prindples which 
must underlie the present heterogeneous mass of agricultural statistics^ 

Continuing Mr. Guthrie’s description of the general state of the district, he 
dates hisopinTon that in point of cultivation, whilst superior to the lands adjoin- 
Gvner.1 condition of the ing Bareilly and Murddabad, Sdhdranpur was inferior 

district* to the Dudb districts adjoining it on the south. To¬ 

wards the Ganges, the lands comprised in the great mukararis ^ were flourishr 
ing, which Mr. Guthrie says “ evidently shows the happy efFects of giving to 
the occupiers all the power over, and interest in the soil which is necessary for 
improvementsbut which may be more correctly attributed to the fact that 
the holders of these estates were too powerful to be trifled with, and were 
able, by their local position, their numerous forts and their clan influence, 
to defy or buy off the Sikh invaders, and compel their Marhatta rulers to 
accept a moderate revenue. Further westward, towards the centre of the 
district, the lands showed less improvement, and near the banks of the Jumna 
the waste land bore an excessive proportion to the cultivated area. Villages 
were few, and the owners were sunk in indigence, not because the land was less 
productive, bat entirely owing to this tract being constantly exposed to the 
depredations of the Sikhs. These raiders not only exacted from every land¬ 

holder a tribute, denominated rdki^ the amount of which was proportioned 
to his means, but on many occasions reduced the zamindfe to total ruin by burn¬ 
ing their villages and driving off their cattle.” The appearance of the villages 
showed tlie state of general insecurity; almost every one was surrounded by a 
wall or ditch, or both, as a means of defence against invasion. 

Exclusive of Begam Sumrii’s jdgir^ the district was estimated to contain 
about 5,900 square miles, or 6,289,400 local bfghas,^ 
which Mr. Guthrie distributes as . follows 


The settlement. 


Ltands held in mukarari^ or on a fixed assessment 
Ditto under a temporary assessment 
Ditto free of revenue*.. 

Rivers, hills, roads, waste, &c. 

Total 


CultivaUd* 

Bs. 

.. 736,000 
.. 924,000 
... 617,000 

2,277,000 


Dnoultivaied. 

Bs. 

337,000 
887,000 
474,000 
2,314,000 
5 , 012,000 


1 The great errors at present made are, first and greatest, the entire absence of any esp tomiMoii 
as to the mode is which the statements were prepared,—whether allowance was made for the rain- 
fell, the presence or absence of canal irrigation, the nearness of markets, the pressure of assess¬ 
ment, the means of communication, the existence of scarcity elsewhere which had an influence on 
the price of grain, the character of the cultivators and their landlords, the spring-level of the well 
water, and other similar matters which affect the amount and value of the produce. 


term applied to estates held on a fixed revenue, such as those of Kajas Ramdlyal Ind Nain Sinwh 
3Giving 1.066 highaa to the square mile, or 1-665 bighas to an acre: see furth.VL wfj 


Rec., N,-W. F., lfil8-20, p. 43 ; Ihid, 1851-27, p.300. 


bighas to an acre; see further, Sel. Eev. 
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At the same time, by a rough census, the population was estimated at 703,575, or 
119*25 persons to the square mile. Except in the case of revenue-free lands, 
the amount of cultivation was computed on the spot village by village by actual 
measurement or estimate, >nd in revenue-free villages the total is based on the 
estimate of the kanungo. In every instance where the zamindar offered 
objections to enter into engagements for the payment of what was considered 
a fear and equitable assessment, the amount produced was ascertained by the 
actual measurement of the crops on the ground, and the extent of the land 
cultivated.’® In no case was the settlement in these estates made with a farmer, 
except where the actual proprietor refused to engage. Excluding the mukararis 
of Eamdayal and Nain Singh, there were no considerable renters in the district, 
the farms being generally extremely snb-divided, yielding on an average about 
Es. 800 a year. Mr. Gruthrie’s great difficulty in carrying out the orders of 
Government in this respect was the depressed state of the smaller proprietary 
bodies, who, from want of stock to perform the business of cultivation, and from 
want of confidence in the permanency of the new rule, frequently “resigned the 
probable a<ivantages to be gained by managing their own lands for the certainty 
.of sharing a stipulated part of the produce.” 

The story of Captain Shaikh Kalan is worth reproduction, as giving what 
even in 1828 was considered an illustration of the evil “ effects produced by 
summary settlements for the land-revenue of large tracts 
of country with an intermediate agent, whether desig¬ 
nated as zamindar, talukadar, or revenue-farmer,” and which contributed in a 
small degree to the downfall of the talukadari systexn. Kalan belonged to an old 
Shaikh family in Efijupur, and early sought employment in the military service 
of the Marhattas, At the conquest in 1803 he joined the irregular corps formed 
by the British, and retired with the rank of Captain in 1810. In 1817-18, 
when the Coliector had some difficulty in arranging for the villages of Edm- 
dayal’s mukarari that had then lapsed, Kalan stepped forward and offered to 
take as many as he could get in farm. He obtained possession of 149 villages, 
of which 47 were farmed to him with the consent of the proprietary body, 34 
were given to him on account of the proprietors not attending to engage, 55, 
in cjonsequence of a refusal to engage, and in 13 he had acquired the proprie¬ 
tary right hy purchase. His mode of management is thus described by Mr. 
Eeade, who was sent to investigate the affairs of this farm:—“ It was custom¬ 
ary with this farmer to under-farm the villages to the inhabitants, and on each 
village, in proportion to its size, he raised his under-farming assessment from 
Es. 200 to Es. 600 or Rs. 700 above the Government revenue. At the end of each 
year, after the accounts had been closed, he made the defaulters execute bonds 
for the sums due to him on their engagements.” Bonds were also taken by 
the farmer for balances of advances made for carrying on the cultivatiom 


Skaikh !Eaian. 
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The result of all this was, that the people were thoroughly discontented; and 
when Mr. Ross came on deputation from the Board of Revenue into this 
district in 1822, they poured out their complaints before him. Mr. Ross made 
inc[uiries, and found that the conduct of Kalan in the management of his 
iBstate was both arbitrary and oppressive, and that the lease had never been con* 
firmed by Government. He recommended that the lease should be cancelled, 
and a settlement be made with the village communities. This was done, and 
gave rise to Kalan’s claim to over li lakhs of rupees as damages, which was 
subsequently adjusted by an offep of Rs. 15,000 on the part of Government. 
His sons, Z4min Ali Kh4ii and N5j4bnt All Khan, followed in the footsteps of 
their father, and engaged in the sometimes profitable business of buying up 
speculative parcels of land, and rights and interests in land of private individuals, 
at the sales by auction which so frequently took place in the earlier days of our 
rule. By a skilful management of the Civil Courts, they were able to obtain 
in Roorkee, for a trifling debt against three individuals, the lands owned by 
seven^-two persons in actual possession of their shares (see Roobkbe.). This 
was, no doubt, in a great measure due to the imperfect state of the record- 
of-rights; but it speaks badly for our administration that, though the wrong 
done was discovered, the only remedy that could be found was to apply to 
the same Court that wrought the injury by way of appeal against its own 


judgment. 

The second triennial settlement was also under Regulation IX. of 1805, from 
1216 to 1218 fa&li (1808-9 to 1810-11 A.D.), and the assessment was to bo 
framed upon the difference between the actual amount of the previous assoss- 
Setxmd triennial settle- ment and the actual produce of the land at its tormi- 
Bwntferisoa-J to 1810 - 11 . nation by adding two-thirds of such difference to tiho 
annual revenue of the first settlement. Section V. of the same Regulation 
further provided that at the expiration of the year 1218 fadi a new settlement 
should be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage) for a fur¬ 
ther period of four years, viz., 1219 to 1222 (1811-12 to 1814-15), at a fixed 
equal annual revenue formed by adding to the annual revenue of the second 
triennial settlement three-fourths of the net increase of revenue found -to 
have accrued daring any one year of that period.i The second triennial set¬ 

tlement of this district was formed hy Mr. H. Dumbleton, and gave a land 
revenue for m.%fadi (1810-11 A. D.) of Es. 18,93,743, exclusive of the great 
mukaraHs, or Es. 4,78,632 in excess of the last year of the first triennial settle¬ 
ment. The drought of 1807-8, already noticed, produced serious embarrass¬ 
ments, so that the landholders were unable at once to accede to the terms pro- 


1 It is unnecessary to notice the permanent settlement promised by section 7 of 
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posed, and reductions were allowed, amounting to Rs. 82,791 in the first 
year, and Es. 19,480 in the last year of this settlement. The Commissioners, 
who then stood in the position of the Board of Revenue, noted the large pro¬ 
portion of estates in many parganahs either still altogether waste or only 
partially brought into cultivation, and recommended the exclusion of the 
northern division of the SahSranpur District, comprising the present district 
of that name and a great part of MuzafFarnagar, from the benefits of a per¬ 
manent settlement on this account, as well as because of the improvement 
in agriculture contemplated from the reopening of the canal. It was also 
found that, notwithstanding the anxiety of the Revenue Officers to admit the 
proprietors to form engagements, a very extensive recourse to farming still 
appeared to be necessary- The following table shows the demand, receipts and 
balances, from 1803-4 to 1813-14 in rupees as finally adjusted^ in the Provin¬ 
cial accounts :— 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Receipts. 

Balance. 

Charges 
of col-^ 
lection* 

Tear. 

Demand. 

Receipts. 

Balance. 

Charges 
of col¬ 
lection. 


Rs. 

, R5, 

Ra. ■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rp. 

1803-4, 

12,71821 

12,49,182 

22,639 

1,41,737 

2,05,^58 

1809- 10, 

1810- 11, 

20,05*753 

19,90,644 

15,209 

1,19,148 

1804-5, 

lMl»d29 

12,18,264 

93,665 

21,43,677 

21,24.887 

18,790 

1,18,294 

1805-6. 

15,00,473 

14,96,660 

3,813 

2,2f,9?6 

1811-12, 

21,55,6r*0 

20,83,181 

72,419 

1,22,706 

180H-7, 

16,06,316 

16,05,001 

1,315 

2,68,617 

1S12.53, 

23,29,124 

22.88,702 

40,422 

1,26.791 

180^-8, 

16,79,6101 

16,78,637 

978 

2,30,247 

1813-14, 

25,79,817 

25,53,724 

26,093 

1,44,438 

1808-9, 

|18,83,243 

18,80.798 

2,445 

1,56,973 

Lj_ 

Total... 1 

2,04,67,363 

2,01,69,580 

2,97,783 

18,68,984 


The balances on the whole were very small when compared with, Aligarh 
and Agra, showing that the assessment could not have pressed heavily on the 
people, whilst the revenue had more than doubled. 


The next settlement was for four years, and was made under section V. of 
Quarteniiial settlen3<*Tit Regulation IS^. of 1805, as already noticed. The total 
for i8ii-i2to isi4-,5 A.D, land-revenue from all sources for 1218/a5K, or 1810-11 
A*;©., amounted to Rs. 21,43,378. The new settlement showed a progressive 
ejjJmncement: that for the first year, orl219/asK, amounted to Rs. 21,56,026 ; 
for 1220 fetsliy to Rs. 21,75,176 ; for 1221 faaliy to Rs. 25,79,818, and for 1222 
fasU^ to Es. 26,73,904. In 1813-14 the gredt muharari of Raja Ramdayal 
Singh lapsed by his death.^ From the occupation of the British in 1803 to the 
death of the Raja, the assessment amounted only to Es. 1,11,597. At the first 


^ Sel. Rec., N.-W. P., 1818-20, p. 370. 1813-14 the greater number of the talufcas 

comhined in the old makararis were brohen np, and settlements were made with the village 
proprietors, whilst the villages themselves were incorporated with the other villages of the par- 
ganah in which they were mteated, on a common list; so that from this time the nmnes even of 
the old talakas disappear from the pubHc records, and their boundaries can no longer be traced 
with any approach to accuracy. 
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sumnaary settlement for five years tHe revenue was more than quadrupled, and 
showed as follows 


1813-14. 

1814-15. 

1815-16. 

1816-17. 

i 

1817-18, 

JEts. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

4,91y395 

5,53,715 

5,76,446 

4,78,552 

5,79,317 


Abatements were made in two of the estates, leaving the revenue at the close of» 
the fifth settlement at Bs. 5,59,561, The nett settlement of these estates was 
made for seven years, from 1818-19 to 1824-25. 

The district settlement was for five years, from 1223 fadi to 1227 fasli (1815- 
16 to 1819-20 A.D,)j and was made under Regulation 

Three qoinqaenzual set- , ° 

tferaeote, 1815-16 to 18*9- X. of 1812. This settlement was extended for a second 

period of five years, or from 1228 to l2B2fasU (1820- 
21 to 1824-25 A.D.), hy orders‘of Giovemment in 1818. It was during the 
currency of these settlements that Meemt and Mnzaffarnagar were formed into 
separate charges. The Sikandarabad, Tilbegampur, Ada, Dankaur, K5sna, 
Baran, Malagarh and Ahar Malikpnr parganahs were taken from the Aligarh dis- ' 
trict and added to the southern parganahs of the Sahiiranpur district to form 
the district of Meemt, whilst the midland parganahs of Sahdranpur were placed 
under a Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector resident at Muzaffarnagar. The 
subsequent history of these divisions will be found under their respective dis¬ 
tricts. Inthemean.timeEegulatioaVII.ofl822had boenpassed. The English 

copy was distributed in November, 1822, but the Persian copy was not ready 
until April, 1824, and in June of the same year the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil passed a resolution postponing the introduction of the procedure prescribed 
fay the Eegulation, as it was judged inexpedient to attempt to carry out its pro- 
visionB in the a^iort time that would elapse before the expiry of the second 
quinquennial settlement. It was therefore ordered that a third settlement for 
five years, from 1233 to 1237 fasli (1825-6 to 1829-30 A.D.), should bo made 
at existing rates, until such time as the revision contemplated was completed 
Mr. Olmmb^lain, who had been deputed to assess the lapsed mt^karan of 
mja RimdayM,was again sentto make the fourth settlement, or first quinouen- 
mal settlement of the whole of the parganahs now forming the district Ho 
api^ars to have asoei^ed the actual out-tom of each estate, including even 
profits derived from the estivation of small revenue-free patches; and taking 
to as his basts, he memly deducted to percentage aUowed by to Regulatiol 

settlement, Mr. Chamberlain died, and was suo- 
^ed^by Mr. CSvert. The assessment was soon found to be much greater 
il« the .odd pa,, .ad fc B.»d af (W«<..er. dix«W Cl 
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to make mch remissions as lie thouglit to be neeessarj* In 1817, Government 
relinquished in many cases the progressive increase that had been imposed by 
Mr, Chamberlain, The assessment, however, still remained far too higb, and the 
partial revisions that subsequently took place led to further reductions, so that 
the revenue of the last year was considerably lower than that of the first year 
of the new assessment. Similar revisions took place during the second and 
third quinquennial settlements, with the same results. 

The settlement under Regulation VIL of 1822 and IX. of 1833 of parganah 
.Manglaur was made by Mr. Plowden in 1835 ; that of parganahs Deubandand 
Rampur in 1834, by Messrs. Louis and Turner; that of parganahs Jawdlapur, 
Janr&si and Eurki, and tappas Kheri and Sakrauda by Mr. Grant in 1835; 
and that of the remainder of the district, and the revision of the whole of his 
predecessors’ work, by Mr. B. Thornton during the years 1836-38. The pro¬ 
ceedings were concluded and the records completed by Mr. M. P. Edgworth 
in 1841.^ 

The district then comprised twenty-one parganahs, two tappas (Kheri and 
Sakrauda), and two talukas. These sub-divisions were revised in 1841, and 
the number of parganahs was reduced to fifteen, in which the talukas and tappas 
were also absorbed. The measurements for the new settlement were commenced 
in 1833, and were finished in June, 1836, but were materially incorrect. Much 
land fit for, but not under cultivation, was entered as cultivated, aud no uniform 
system for describing the soils and the land to be recorded as irrigated was 
jidopted. The consequence is, that the statistics relating to both these subjects 
at this settlement are too untrustworthy for publication. The preceding assess¬ 
ments being found too high, Mr. Thornton proceeded to examine the fiscal 
history of each estate, and the rates of the different assessments, thus distin¬ 
guishing those that were found capable of realization from those that were found 
insupportable. The principal causes of increase were the revenue from resumed 
revenue-free estates, which in 1838-39 was estimated at Es. 1,25,000, and the 
re-settlement of the lapsed talukas of R^mday^l’s muharari. 

It was Mr. Thornton who took up the settlement of the villages comprised 
in the mukaraH estate, and ascertained whether the village communities or the 
Settlemeni of rights in heirs of Ramdayal were to be considered proprietors, 
themti^arx. found that the proprietary right throughout the' 

district almost universally rested in the resident cultivating communities. He 
found the villages of the mukarari were intermingled with others in the district, 
so that out of a circle including forty or fifty villages, some would be of either 
kind % and where not included in the mukarari^ the cultivating community were 
acknowledged by all to be proprietors.^ The Eajpfit or Giijar inhabitants of 

^ The proceedings of Mr. Thornton were sanctioned by G. O. 592, dated April 27th, 1840, 
imd of Mr. iEdgworth by G, 0.5263, dated December ISth, 1843<^ 
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the whole drd^ however, traced their origin to a common ancestor, the head 
of the common colony, so that the location of the settlements in both cases 
must have been about |he same time, and due to the same cause. If in one case 
the oommnnity were to be considered proprietors, they must be equally regarded 
as smdi in the other case, for &e only other source of proprietary right, 
transfer by sale or otherwise, was not pleaded; and in fact the heirs of the late 
Baja did not claim for themselves the proprietary right, or to be admitted to 


settlement, except for such villages as they were themselves in occupancy of 
as proprietors. This delay in the recognition of the rights of the real proprie¬ 
tors for a period of twenty years was very prejudicial, not only to them, but to 
the safeiy of the general revenue Ihough they had been under engagements 
for the revenue, they were unable to transfer their land or borrow money on 
security of it. Mr. Biornton vmtes i on this subject, that “ the refusal on 
the part of the revenue authorities to recognize the right has thus, owing to 
% view the people and the Court have taken of it, put in abeyance’the right 
itself: Seally distressing results from this have not unfreqnently come under 
my noiaoe, and I consider that much loss of revenue has ensued, particularly 
in die parganahs of the Jawdldpnr tahsildiri, where, the climate being insalu¬ 
brious, the people require every inducement to connect them with the soil; and 
the sus^ion of their right in it, while it has prevented them from attainin<r 
^^nty, has offered a remarkable temptation to bad faith, for as the ‘JChdna 
BMh’ riUages were never sold for balances, these people might make any 
^ wia Governpmnt by a temporary abandonment of their villages, thou<rh 
WbaW occasionally. However these desertions were met by the tahsil- 
loc^ng new persons m the ab^doned viUages, and thus has arisen ano- 

suspended right, for a community, whqn 
a,Settlement Officer 

nor be traced; and in the absence of all latter claimants, I have had! in some 
^8, to record, ^ m proprietary possession, persons of very recent occupation - 
^reqo^f-^ts was drawn up for the first time at this settlement, and 
.^^est sub-di^^on of the land in each viUage was entered, with To „amo 
of the manager and the amount of lai^-revenue due from it Arron 

ddrs or village watchmen, and the selection of lamharddrs or +1,. . 7 . ^ 

of oomomitie. m their engagenente »ifl, ” 

~ .0 

lo 18.h-e0, prerior. . 
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was not sanctioned, and orders were issued for its revision. These were carried 

out hy the late Mr. H. D. Eobertson, and the late Mr. H. LePoer Wynne, whilst 

the final report was drawn up in 1870 by Mr. H. B. Wefcster.i Their assessment 

amounted to Es. 11,38,580, or with cesses, and exclusive of jungle grants, which 

were separately assessed, to Es. 12,47,951, and including these, to l&s. 12,97,313. 

The orders of Government on the settlement were not issued until April, 

„ _ , 1874, or twenty years after the first steps towards the 

Mode of assessment. ^ • , , , , , . i , -r 

assessment had been taken xn hand. In 1854, Mr. 

Boss commenced the measurements, which were almost completed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Spankie when the mutiny broke out. They were con¬ 
tinued again at the close of 1857, and completed by April, 1858. Early in 

^ 1859. Mr. VansAgnew commenced the assessment of 

Mr. VansAgnew. 

the district, and completed it in 1863. He found the 
measurements fairly correct, and in the whole district only 107 villages had 
to be re-measured in this and the succeeding operations. The record-of-rights 
had, however, to be completely remodelled, as well owing to the natural changes 
caused by lapse of time, as to the effectsof the rebellion of 1857-58, and the no less 
serious disturbances of proprietary right caused by the great famine of 1860-61. 
Mx. VansAgnew’s mode of assessment, whilst satisfying himself, and, as subse¬ 
quent inquiries showed, resulting in a tolerably fair apportionment of the State 
demand, was not recorded in writing, and afforded no materials by which the 
Government oould judge of the expediency of confirming his arrangements. 
As Sah&ranpur was the first of the old settlements to fall in, great care was 
taken in drawing up a series of rules for the guidance of the officers employed 
in revising the assessments. These rules, known as the Sah4ranpur instruc¬ 
tions, ” were framed hy the late Mr. J. R. Colvin, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of these Provinces, and form the basis on which all subsequent instructions were 
drawn up. The main alterations made were—firstly, the reduction of the stand¬ 
ard by which the demand of Government was settled from two-thirds to one-half 
of the calculated assets; and secondly, the adoption of the Panj6b system of plane 
table siirvey instead of the cumbrous and inaccurate chain survey previously 
inu^' 

In 1864,*the instructions for a revision of the entire assessment were issued. 

The proceedings were to embrace an inquiry into the 
adequacy and moderation of the assessment in gener^, 
and the actual assessment of each village in detail; and were to include the 
correction of, the vernacular records and completion of, the English records on 
the recognized system. The revision of the assessment of the Sahdranpur tahsfl 


H. D. Bobertson. 


^ Eeport, Allahabad, 1870. The discrepancies as to the total of the assessment and the total of 
the area in this report are simply irreconcilable, and the figures giyep above are those finally 
accepted by the Board of Bevenne and by Grovernment. 
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was accomplished by Mr. H. D. Robertson. His assessment was based upon 
soil rates. The soils were dirided into ratisU, d&kar^ misan, and bhiida, but subse¬ 
quently rausH and ddJcar, comprising two-thirds of the entire area, were thrown. 
to|^tiier as one soiL These were again snb-divided into irrigated and unirri¬ 
gated, and for each of the six classes a set of average rent-rates was drawn up. 
The rent-rates were based upon (1) cash rents, (2) rates framed on an esti¬ 
mate of the average value of the average produce of the crops, and (3) the 
village rent-rolls giving (where the rent was paid in kind) the value of the 
samind&r’s share of the crops in a given year. Mr. Robertson depended chiefly 
upon the cash rates j but his accepted rates are often below the cash rates in 
Bcfstmand ^dda soils, and above then in rausli-ddkar. These discrepancies are 
kft unexplained. The general result, however, of his entire proceedings gave 
a land-revenue at assumed rates of Rs. 3,07,936, whilst that actually assessed 
amounted to Rs. 3,19,243, or with cesses, Rs. 3,5),136, or an increase in land- 
revame over Mr. Thornton’s assessment.of Rs. 49,346. Of this sum, Rs. 19,505 
are shown as dne to canal irrigation-over 28,071 acres. 

Mr. Wynne revised the assessment of the Deoband, Rdrki .and Nakdr 


Jfr. Wynne. tahsus, for which he submitted a rent-rate report previ¬ 

ous to assessment. He at first divided the soils of each 
parganah into a number of circles, and calculated for each of these a series of 
six percenteges relating to the proportion between the cultivated and irrigated 
areas, cultivated and culturable areas, manured and cultivated areas, sandy and 
oolrivated areas, thenumber of the agricultural population, and the entire popula¬ 
tion to ea«i one hundred acres. These elaborate calculations were, however 
entirdly disregarded in the actual assessment, which, like Mr. Robertson’s fiiinl 
figures, was based upon the cash rates prevailing in each circle. “ Having fixod^ 
the average rate on all-cnitivated land in a circle, Mr. Wynne proceeded to select 
an average village as representative of the circle, and to graduate all othor 
•villages above or below this, according to their value. In doing this he must 
have hem guided by the impressions received at the time of inspection and 
Ure formed his own judgment as to the amount to be added to, or deducted 
^ ^ ^dard rate in each case. He then made an addition for old and now 
Mow(v^g them respectively at one-third and two-thirds of the rate on cnl 
tivaton, afer deducting 10 per cent, of the cultivated area for pasturage), and so 
wmM out theas^sment of the village. If he thought that assessment or its 
rate of mcideuce, too high as compared with the other villages in the graduated 
list ofthe oircl^helowered it summarily, so as to agree with thorn.” £ 

rlfiTir ^ amounted to Rs. 16,17,066, of which only 

Es. 66,617 was assessed npon fallow land. The revemiP xxn’fT. 1 ^ ^ ^ 

amounted to Rs. 8,99,783. ’ ^ imposed, 

reoTgament revlgy of the tiah& ranpur settlement, p. 57 . .. . 
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As already noted, the rental of the last year of the expired settlement is said 

Tbe new settlement as to I^ave been Es. 10,93,946, and that of the revised 
a whole. settlement to be Es. 11,38,580, showing a total increase 

of Es. 44,634. From the review of the settlement report, it wonld appear 
that Mr. Thornton’s revenne-rate fell at Es. 2-6-6 per acre on the cultivated 
area, and Mr. VansAgnew’s assessment at Es. 1-9-6. The former was cal- 
enlated at 75 per cent, of the assets, and the latter at 50 per cent. only. 

1866 the cultivated area of the district was 732,031 acres, the revenue 
Es. 11,38,580, or Es. 1-8-10 per acre; and the rental was Es, 22,76,155, 
or Es. 3-1-9, per acre. The increase in the rental was, therefore, Es, 7,04,217 ; 
in the cultivated area, 76,190 acres ; and in the rent-rate, Es. 0-11-3, or 29 
per cent, of the increase of rental. Of the rental increase, Bs. 2,36,904 
(Rs. 76,190 X Es. 3-1-9) is due to enlarged cultivation, leaving Es. 4,67,313 
' , be accounted for by other causes. The Settlement Officers attribute 
Es. 79,369 of revenue, or Rs. 1,68,738 of rent, to canal irrigation, so that 
only Es. 3,08,575, or a rise of Es. 0-6-9 per acre, or 22‘8 per cent., remains 
as due to the increased competition for land and the rise in prices,—a rise which 
the Board of Eevenue have shown to have been about 18 per cent. Thus, as is 
natural in a district where so much of the rent is paid in produce, the rent-roll 
advanced jpanpossM with the heightened price of the produce.” 

Mr. Thornton expressly stated in his report that the demand then fixed 
stopped far short of a fair demand,” and wished that 
when a really good state of cultivation had been 
reached, a gradual approach shotdd at each future revision be made to the sum 
fairly demandable.” Mr. Bird, too, remarked that Sahdranpurhad been partially 
very much over-assessed, and that the measures employed for collecting 
the revenue had been equally harsh and illegal; some of the communities com¬ 
posed of the most industrious classes had been cruelly depressed. He looked 
to farther equalization of the revenue on revision, and to an increase from 
extended cultivation.” I cannot do better here than quote the Board’s review 
on the settlement as a whole^ :—Sahdranpur, in truth, has not been happy in 
its fiscat history. The first 25 years of British rule were one long struggle on 
the one side at extracting large revenues, met by a resolute determination on 
the other to resist payment. The names of Messrs. Chamberlain and Moore 
are prominently comected with those early days. The efforts of the former to 
extract what he considered a proper revenue from Eaja EamdaySl Singh’s tenure 
ended in depopulating a large part of the district. Mr. Moore’s aSsessiUents led 
to innumerable farms, and ultimately to an uprising of the Qujars at Kunja. 
Immense balances accrued, and the district, noted as one of the richest In the 
days of the Mughal, deteriorated rapidly. The settlement of 1838 did much to 
^ Letter 97d» of 18th August,1871^ para. 351 


Board^s review. 
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,^«rt.fiden<«,anatobrit.gemigrai.tsback. But all accounts agree that 
since ae recent revision of ^ttlement, by which the burden of land-revenue has 
been nn^e equitably adjusted, and since the rapid extension of legation, the 
character of the hitherto unruly communities who inhabit the district is “ 

ing an extraordinary change, and the increase of prospenty 
demand of the early settlements was, in fact, never collected. The settlement o 
1838-58 worked, on the whole, fairly ; but the district made little or no advance. 
Twenty-six per cent, of the district changed hands at very low rates. In many 
parts of the district, land could attract little or no capital. Popula,tion remained 
nearfy riainmary. Cultivation, however, had increased about mne per cent.;, 
irrigation, too, had increased, but the ^act amount cannot be ascertained, 
and pricee had risen abont 25 per cent. But neither extension of oultiva- 
iicm, nor irrigation, nor, so far as could be seen, any permanent rise in rents, 
justified the assumption of a larger increase in rental than 39 per cent. To 
have taken two-thirds of that rental would have enriched the Q-overnment rove- 
Boe at the expense of the tardy progress of the district, and Sahdranpur owes 
its present prosperity to the moderation shown in the revision of the demand. 
Tke demand fixed by the Settlement Officers was eventually accepted by all 
tiie pToprietors, "witli the exception of one estate.’^ 

The demand in each tahsil for the year 1866-67, and from the year 1883-84 
to the end of the settlement is distributed as follows 
E«8®l4of tiife assessment. xnpees and omitting fractions of a rupee) :— 



SalWiraaptir. I Xsimr. 


ca) 7or life ossBes, 



*rofel ... I ^,8071 3,67,933 2^7,65812,90,1041 2,96,2471 3^3,8781 3,33,72lj 3,36,408) 12,79,182 | 12,97,313 


_ _ J2 _ J i1_.- I f ^ 

--./ J-7 -— 

to June 30th, 1890. All other details will be found under the parganali 
notices. 

The follovring table gives the collections, demand, and balance, according 
CoUecfioM. to the official returns, from 1860-61 to 1871-72. In 
the latter year there were Rs. 2,346 outstanding at the 
be^nmng of the year, of which Rs. 623 were collected, Ks. -976 were remitted 
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and removed from iEe accounts, leaving a balance of Es. 747 on account of 
old outstandings:— 


Demand* Collec** 

tiODS. 


Balances. 


1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 


10,80.568 

10,94,305 

10,97,019 

10,93.023 

10,98,210 

11,00,913 

11,02,949 

11,32,281 

10,07,358 

10,07,641 

10,07,648 

10,13,887 


8,19,413 

10,06,309 

10,45,342 

10,48,138 

10,50,237 

10,43,762 

10,06,516 

10,80.405 

9,76,082 

10,02,116 

10,05,676 

10,09,673 


2,61,155 

87,996 

51,677 

49,885 

47,973 

57,151 

96,433 

61,876 

31,276 

6,526 

1,972 

4.194 


Particulahs or Balance. 

e 

o 

o 

Beai. j 


*3 

Xi 

•Sg 



Nonunal. 

S'® 

Is 

'33 

1—1 

<4^ 

XI 

0 

o 

« 

8i 

a-i 


li 

o 

' ]&s. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 


60,140 

1,47,240 

6,630 

47,145 

24*16 

39.034 

... 

196 

48,766 

8*04 

2,814 


128 

48,735 

4*71 

1,722 

307 

1,610 

46,246 

4*64 

938 

520 

409 

46,106 

4*37 

10,197 

45,863 

... 

1,101 

6->9 


96,433 



8*74 

... 

... 

51,876 

• •• 

4 58 

30,988 

288 

••• 

••• 

3*10 

4,854 

672 



0*64 

806 

... 

... 

1.16$ 

0*20 

2,901 

8 

181 

1,104 

0-30 


The estates in this district are all either zamiuddri^ poitiddri or bhdyachdra. 
These may, once for all, be defined here* Zaminddri 
Proprietors. tenures are those in which the whole land is held and 

managed in common, and the rents and whole profits of the estate are thrown 
iifto one common stock and divided amongst the. several proprietors, whose 
rights are, estimated according to fractional shares, whether of a rupee, or of 
the local nnit of land measure known as a bigha, Pattiddri tenures may be 
divided into perfect and imperfect pattidiri or bhiyacbira* Perfect pattiddH 
is that tenure wherein the whole lands are held in severalty by the different 
proprietors, all of whom are jointly responsible for the Grovernment revenue, 
though each is theoretically responsible only for the quota represented by the 
proportion of the land he holds to the whole estate. Imperfect pattiddri is 
where portions of the land are held in severalty, and portions in common, with 
a joint responsibility for the Government demand. In this case the revenue is 
primarily made up from the rents of the common lands, and the remainder by 
a or cess, proportioned to the holdings in severalty, and calculated either 
by custom or on a fixed scale. Mr. Wynne writes that ^^the habits of proprie¬ 
tors and cultivators alike are simple. Both are ignorant of the extremes of 
poverty and rich^ They all live from hand to mouth; get from the village 
Baniya an advance when they need it on account of a marriage or funeral, or a 
bad season, or fine from a Court of law, and repay it with interest, according to 
the extent of their credit, from 12 to 30 per centP 
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The tract a£ waste jtmgle and forest land lying along the base of ^e 
Siwalik hills remained nominally in the occupation 
Jangle grants. estates bordering on it, or anyone who chose 

to use it, xmtil the settlement in 1838. Mr. Thornton then measured off 
the superfluous waste, and included it in the large tracts mapped as the 
■Eleri, Elnsiio and Pathari Nadi forests. .In 1839 orders were issued by 
the Board of Eevenue to lease these tracts to' persons capable ’of bringing 
them under cultivation. In 1840 Mr. Edgeworth took engagements from 
various parti®, but his settlement was not sanctioned, and subsequently, under 
'&e new grant ml®, fresh arrangements were made by Messrs. Davidson, 
Ocaigie, and Boss, all of which were sanctioned by Oovemment. The following 
siatmneni shows the number and looaliiy of the grants, the period for which 
they were settled, and the initial and full revenue demand, omitting fractions 
of a rupee. 


Humber and 
locality of 
grant. 

Period for which 
eettied. 

Demand,, 

1 

■ 

1 

•«a 

QQ 

O 

'S 

5 




Bs. 

Bs. 


1888-89 

1884-86 

31 

2,838 

I ». 

1841-42 

1887-88 

3 

248 

t It. 

1842-13 

1888-89 

16 

1,289 

2 

1843-44 

1889-90 

9 

750 9 

8 w 

1844-45 

1890-91 

59 

4,824 

5 Do. &Khari 

... 

••• 

81 

6,646 

3 Pathari Had! 

184S-46 

1990-91 

46 

3,767 i 

1 » 

... 

1891-92 

2 

176 - 

10 

... 

1884-86 

69 

6,617 li 

1 



6 

628 i 

iKtoi 

1844-45 

1890-91 

28 

2,306 : 


... 

... 

61 

4,145 ! 


1845-46 

1894-96 

437 

2,724 

A n 

__A 

_ ___ 

o 

. 


03 

O 


S g 

^ cut 
S'W 
a o 

J2I 


1 Kheri 

y » 

6 tt 

13 E£iisra 

2 Kheri 

Tt 
ft 
ff 


Total 104 


Period for which 
settled. 

a 

2 

o 


EH 

1846-47 

1890-91 

1847-48 

1896-97 

1850-51 


... 

1879-80 

1854-55 

1904-06 

1867-68 



1903-04 

1859-60 

1890-91 

• «* 

1905-06 

1843-44 

1689-90 

1844-45 

1891-92 


1890-91 

... 

... 


Demand, 


3 


W 


Bs. 

7 

618 

21 

4,952 

16 

87 

41 

40 

77 

27 

6 

16 


6,696 


Bs. 

692 

2,800 

1,741 

^940 

1,141 

2,998 

8,862 

8,148 

6,798 

2,242 

602 

1,341 


70,446 


. JUU XOUO 


f Tfii i ijit, j. . SIX grants, which were 

resumed fornonfulfflment of the conditions on which they were granted Throe 

of them were subsequently settled,-Nasirpnr in the Pathari Nadi forest and the 

two Ktorao grants of LMwMa and Mujdhidpur Satiwdla. In the beginning of 

1863, ae remamder Iff ihe unlet jungle grants were handed over to the Foist 

Depa^ent. Manyoffte grants were resumed^ in 1865, and others wore 

^ iieighbouring parganahs, so that only 79 
remained m 18/0 on the grant register. 
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The cultivator with a right of occupancy appears to have beeu unknown in 
the district previous to the enactment of Act X. of 
1859. Mr. Thornton in 1838 writes -•—The cul- 


CaltiYaMng classea 


tivators who are not zamindArs are throughout the district, to speak generally, 
mere tenants-at-will.” In portions of taluka Jafaarheri and parganah Jaw& 
lapur alone did Mr. Thornton find cultivators of this class, and these w^e ihe 
old zamind&rs who had dropped out of the fiscal management of their villages.^ 
Wherever rent-payers were found, they were invited to advance their clmm 
to occupancy without tihe zamindar being able to eject them at will. The 
claim when advanced was merely to occupancy subject to the payment 
of a fair rent, and no right was urged to hold at low rates.” Again, Mr. 
Wynne^ writes—There is, as a rule, hardly any distinction between the rent¬ 
paying tenant and the revenue-paying proprietor. The former never claims 
the title of zaminddr. He, as well as the mere cultivator, calls himself Sirkar- 
the subject of the Government, and he knows the payment of the 
tenant (rent), and his own payment (revenue), both by the same name, haM'* 
(arrears) ; or, if he is choice in his mode of expression, ^^muamlcH^ (a matter, 
the matter, par ea:cellencey of importance in his life). The rent which the 
tenant pays is often no more than the allotment of the Government demand on 
his share, and especially in Widyadidra communities itds often calculated at an 
advance of 25 per cent, or 50 per cent, (deorhi) on that demand. It 

is true that this system of regulating rents by custom is gradually disappear¬ 
ing, and has already disappeared very extensively, but the traditional feeliug 
in which it originated is still shown in the absence of a marked distinction 
between the proprietor and cultivator. There is still hardly anywhere any differ¬ 
ence in the appearance, dress, houses or mode of living in general of the two 
classes". I do not mean to say that in all these respects the proprietors are npt, 
as a whole, better off than the cultivators, but that it is difficult to pro¬ 
nounce from the circumstances of any particular man in these respects to 
which class he belongs. From the absence of social distinctions between the 
^fcwodbsses, the happiest relations prevail, as a rule, between them. Suits 
tBoderihe rent law are very rarely brought into Court. Indeed, questions regard¬ 
ing rent can hardly arise in a community thus constitjutcd. Nearly all the 
suits that have come under my cognizance have arisen in the few villages 
where the proprietary right is vested in a single powerful individual, or in the 
numerous cases in which .the old proprietor has been bought qut by a mpney- 
leuder.’* 

Since Mr. Wynne wrote, however, the ride has set against the abnormal 
status of the non-proprietary cultivator; the zammdars have begun to exercise 


1 Set. EepvJL } pee further flolhdated jgCfch ifeted 2^ 

October, 18^4. * Eep. 186. 
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Mr po»*r of ood io i« .ordj 

iavo 1=00 privilege ond pajr. iighor root Stmoge to .ay tio Jto and Gara., 
who are really frugal and industrious, seem to be more m debt than the 
unihrifty Gdjars and Rajputs. This is said to arise from two causes :-firstly, 
they can get longer and more extensive credit from the money-lenders; and 
eecondly, these men were for a long series of years singled out for the 
payment of more than the usual proportional share of the Government demand. 
Mr. R, Bird noticed this fact in his minute on the settlement. Mr. Thornton 
perceived it, too, and did as much as he could to equalise taxation. Mr. Vans 
Agnewand Mr. Wynne both proposed large reductions with the same object of 
^ving industrious classes an opportunity to throw off the load of debt tliafc 
oppresses them. The labouring population consists chiefly of Ohamdrs. They 
arc not in such a degraded condition as the men of the same class in the eastern 
districts of the Benares Division. Mr. Wynne writes: 

Labaoiers. They (the labourers) are under a very modified kind of 

servitude to the proprietors of the particular village in which they reside. That 
is to say, in return for the protection received, and the skins of all the dead, 
animals, they are bound to provide the families of the proprietor with two pairs 
of shoes a year, and are in all cases bound to meet any call for labour that may 
be made on the whole village. They were moreover bound to serve the land¬ 
lord in the field for wages in grain; but of late, especially since the railway and 
canal works gave snob an impetus to the demand for labour, they have begun to 
emancipate themselves from even this mark of servitude, and such is the call 
for labour, that I have met with mstanoe.s of a high-caste proprietor, even a 
Rajpdt, associating a Ohamir in partnership with himself in his seer.” 

Though the population is dense compared with other districts in those Pro¬ 
vinces, it cannot be said that there is any pressure on the resources of the land.’*' 
Every parganah has a large proportion of culturable waste, or land capable of 
much higher cultivation, sufficient to meet any normal increase in the population. 
Mr. Wynne, however, anticipates the possibility of an excessive ineroaso in the 
canal-irrigated tracts, where the certainty of a return for labour has attracted 
a large population from without. He instances the villages along the Eastern 
Jumna Canal as presenting “ occasional instances of that simultaneous co-exist¬ 
ence of poverty and wealth which is so happily wanting in the rest of the ooujitry. 
When this process is complete, the power of a canal-irrigated tract to supply, iti 
ease of drought, a surplus of grain for the famine-stricken districts will be much 
■impaired. The mischief, such as it is, will, however, be considerably hold in 

1 Mr. Wynne enumerates amongst the checks to improvement the want of wells, not only for 
irrigation but even for drinking water, experienced in portions of Bhagwdnpur, Nfigal, BflckJ 
Manglanr and Deohand, and the extreme sixe of many of the viUages. His remarks wUl be found 
in tli« Settlement Eeporty p. 141 . 
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check by the steady rise in the canal water-rates, which I have always advo¬ 
cated—praise your water-rent to the point at which, in point of cheapness, it barely 
competes with irrigation from wells, and you will at least delay the excessive 
fnflnT of inhabitants from without.” The town population present a painful con¬ 
trast to the agricultural population. Sub-division of shares has been carried to 
the extreme, and every man, however small his share, disdains personal labour. 

. Hence the degraded miserable state of the Musalmdn inhabitants of the decayed 
towns of Gangoh, Lakhnauti and Ndnauta, 

The average holding of cultivators, as given by Mr. Sobertson for the Sahfi- 

Diatributiotiof theoulti- tahsil, shows the seer holding of proprietors as 

▼atedaxcaamongstproprie- five acres, the average holding of cultivators with 
tary and nan-proprietary -t. j .x. n- 

cnitivators. lights of occupancy as eight acres, and the* holding 

of tenants-at-will as six acres. Mr. Wynne’s figures for the remainder of the 

district in bfghas, equivalent to 0*5062 of an acre, are as follow 



1-6 

bfghas. 

! 6-8. 

[ 8-10. 

lO-lsJ 

^16-20. 

20-26. 

26-30. 

30-40. 

40-50. 

U-76. 



Proprietary cul- 

10,419 

3,066 

2,710 

! 4,fii45 

3,624 

2,676 

1,886 

2,481 

1,625 

1,883 

852 

1 820 

tiyators. 













Non-proprietary 

12,697 

2,621 

2,631 

4,7i8 

3,622 

2,620 

1,867 

2,292 

1,320 

1,247 

420 

S60 

cultivatora. 

i 


1 ’ 










Total 

23,116 

, 

6,676 

16,341 

9,593 

7,146 

5,096 

3,752 

4,773 

2,945 

n,130 

1,272 

1,080 


It will be seen that the majority of the holdings are under six acres. Mr. 
Q. Williams has given me the' following table showing Mr. Vans Ague w’s dis¬ 
tribution of I the cultivated area in 1862, and the estimates given by the tahsil- 
dars in 1872 (in acres). ^ 


Class of cul¬ 
tivators. 

VansAgnew, Whole 
district 


N 

Tahsflddrs* estimates of the number of each class 
in each iahsit 

Total area 
held. 

Average 
by each. 

Numbers. 

* 

Rurki. 

Saharan 

pur. 

f 

Nakur. 

Deoband. 

Total. 

Proprietary cul¬ 
tivators. 

357,789 

9 1 

37,762 

9,201 

1,631 

40,026 

16,345 

66,203 

Hereditary cul¬ 
tivators. 

147,694 

7 

20,526 i 

6,343 

4,330 

12,854 

6,719 

29,246 

N on-hereditary 
culldfators. 

212,349 

1 

61 

36,320 

13,260 

6,706 

6,719 

8^280 

53,331 

Total ... 

717,832 

... 

94,608 

28,794 

12,667 

58,699 

29,344 

148,730 


^ Mr. Williams obtained another return from the Collector’s office which only seems to 
complicate matters. On the whole,' he thinks the tahsildars’ returns, except Nakur, are as nearly 
accurate as can be hoped for. 
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Mr. Williams writes-^ It is useless to attempt to draw inferences from 
fibres whicli are palpably untrustworthy, for although the difference between th« 
number of hereditary and noa-hereditary cultivators in these statements is per¬ 
haps susceptible of explanation, none can be offered for the glaring discrepancy 
between the figuresin the first line of the statement. It is incredible that the pro- 
prietaiy cultivators at present holding land in the Nabiir tahsil alone outpital- 
ber those in the whole district ten years ago. The figures are accordingly given 
for what they are worth. Mr. VansAgnew’s calculations tend to show that the 
average holding is small, and seldom large enough to afford a decent subsistence 
to one family, for an ordinary cultivator finds it hard to extract a profit of 
more than its. 2 or Es. 2-8 a month from five acres of land, or say about 30 
Kttfraa hteheha. A proprietary cultivator would, of course, be better off with a 
farm of thaf. size, but his ooudition could hardly e<jual that of a person receiv¬ 
ing a salary of eight rnpeos a month, unless his lands were remarkably good. 
It will tiierefore be easily understood that the peasantry (with the exception of 
the sturdy Bajpfits and Glujars, who have always eked out a subsistence by cattle 
lifting, and must always continue to do so, so long as the present state of things 
lasts) are, as elsewhere, in a most miserable condition, being to all intents and 
purposes merely serfs of the petty money-lenders, who not only exact usurious 
interest, but also sell with light weights and short measures, and buy according 
to standards arranged on the opposite principle. Again, if a man borrow twenty 
rupees to day and pay the equivalent in grain, or otherwise, within 36 hours, 
inexorable custom compels him to give from six to twelve months’ intox'oat, all tho 
smne, at the rate usually charged. This practice has evidently been introdxiood 
with great ingenuity, for the purpose of discouraging debtors from getting out of 
debt when they have the meaus of doing so at hand. Gold or silver ornaments are 
considered the best security, and on such a pawn money can be borrowed at 12 
or sometimes even 6 per cent., but if it be lent on a bond with land as the 
security, the interest rises to 18 and 24 per cent., and the peasant proprietor is 
fortunate if he can procure a loan at that rate, for 36 and 38 per cent, is often 
charged. The hypothefioal classification of holdings is—^large holding, 150 to 
200 bighas kuoheha (25 to 33 acres); middling, 80 to 100 JpMhoha bighas. There 
are certainly not many middling holdings in the district, and still fewer largo 
holdings.’’ 


Certain tables were prepared in 1864-65 and 1865-66, to show tho annual 
Distribution of the va- value and distribution of the agricultural nroduco of 

tbe distnct. These tables give the results of an exa¬ 
mination of the returns framed by the patwdris, and the results of tho Sottlo- 
meui Officer’s own investigations. Mr. Eobertson, in making his estimates 
for the Saharanpur tahsil, divided each parganah into' circles, for which 
he ascertamed the quantity of the produce and the zamiadiir’s share from 
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ihe yaiaoB papers (for the year 1864-65) of four or five representative villages 
in each circle. The returns were tested by comparing them with the private 

w ^ record iawAti/; of the proprietors. The value 

Boberts;,n. of the produce was obtained from the village pnce- 

current, «and this being divided by the number of bighas cultivated in each 
circle, gave the gross produce and the zamindSr’s share in each cu-cle.” Mr. 
Wynne also relied upon the proprietors’ private papers for the average return of 
each crop, and with them corrected the village papers throughout the Sultanpur 
parganah. Taking these as his basis he graduated the other parganahs aceord- 
ino- to the relation which their productive qualities were known, to bear to 
Sdt^npur. Whilst Mr. Wynne’s estimate of the value of the produce excels 
that made by the patwaris in four out of eleven parganahs examined by him, 
Mr . Robertson’s estimate is in excess throughout. Tnese estimates, though 
imperfect, are as near an approach to the actual truth as we are likoly to 
obtain. I accordingly give an abstract of them, referring to the original for 
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«Ki the details vary so Utfle that it is uauecessary to give 
value of the produce is appareutly less,-in consequence, ^ ^ 

deficiency in the rain-fall. The value of the total produce in I 860-66 is 
giTOQ at Ss. 76,31,089, of which the Government share amountad to 
L 11,50,954, the zamindfirs’ share to Bs. 34,53,008, and the cultivators share 

^ Wd of Bevenue, in their review of the Sah&ranpur settlement report, 
give an estimate of the rental of the district for 1869-70. 

Board’s According to this, the Government share amounts to 

Ss. 11,65,540, tile rental in cash to Es. 15,70,700, and the rental in kind to 
Rs. 7,80,518, or a total of Rs. 23,51,218. Deducting from this the Government 
share, the zamindar’s share in villages cultivated by others than the proprietors 
amounts to Rs. 11,85,678, as compared with Rs. 12,74,978 in 1864-65, and 
Ss. 12,48,321 in 1865-66. No account is apparently taken of their profits as pro¬ 
prietors when cultivating their own lands, nor is it shown how the value of the rent 
pmd in kind is calcnlated, and the proportion between the amount of rent paid 
IB «Kh and in kind difiers considerably from that described to exist in the dis¬ 
trict notices. The total value of the produce is not given, so the cultivator’s 
share is not ascertainable. The last attempt to settle this question was made 
at the census of 1872, which puts the rental of the district at Rs. 18,48,971, 
Mid the revenue at Rs- 12,94,062, giving the zamindar’s share of the reutal 
as Rs. 5,54,909. Here, again, we have no explanation as to how this result 
was arrived at, and must reject the figures as misleading. Altogether it would 
af^iear (hat in this district Government gets only one-seventh of the produce 
of the land, the remainder being pretty evenly divided between the cultivator 
and fhe proprietor. 

Paymmit in kind was the rule in this district until very recently. Mr. 

Thornton writes* that “ a general opinion has prevailed 
in the district that rents must naturally bo paid in 
kmd, and that the substitution of a money rata is contingent on the consent of 
the cultivator, lie process for ousting cultivators, too, has not been understood. 
On these acoounts hh&yaehdra villages with ill-conditioned owners wore nnpalo- 
able. It was in vain to buy the proprietary right, as the men remained on the 
land. If such low rates in kind were not allowed as would leave the pnichaser 

* Set., Sept., I., 1)2. " 
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no profit, they grew the worst grains and rented land from their neighbours for 
their best crops.” In 1863, Mr. VansAgnew writes:—680 Tillages the 
tenants pay their rents in kind | in 760 villages they pay partly in money and 
partly in kind, and in 169 villages money-rents only prevail. Besides being so 
much in a minority^ money-rents are clearly abnormal, and it is highly proba¬ 
ble that they seldom obtained, excepting under peculiar circumstances, and 
where the cultivator had some claim to consideration and to easy terms, either 
from being a kinsman of the zamindar, or from holding long on easy terms, or, 
from wherever derived, from some undefined but understood right to a share 
in the proprietor’s dues. One proof of the favourable nature of the money- 
renls here is the great struggle always going on for them on the part of the 
tenants, and for payment in kind on that of the zamindars. All the tenants in 
this district wish for the former, and, it appears tp me, consider them to convey 
a ^M<m-proprietary title, and the zamindars never concede them.” This strug¬ 
gle still goes on, and even now (1875) the landholders always take the earliest 
possible opportunity of reverting to rents in kind, and the cultivators always resist 
it. Mr. Vans Agnewdoes not give any areas. Mr. Bobertson found 16,000 acres 
out of 208,435 acres paying cash rates, and Mr. Wynne found 139,605 out of 
558,553 acres, altogether^about twenty per cent., under cash rates. In the Nakur 
and Sah4ranpur tahsils payment in kind seems to be most common, and in 
Deoband and Rurki cash rents prevail. The enactment of Act XIV. of 1863 
gave a great ipcipetus to the commutation of produce for cash rents. In 
1864-65, 221,774 acres were recorded as held by tenants paying in kind, against 
251,350 acres held on cash rates. In the following* year the numbers were 
187,628 and 270,596, respectively. In 1869-70, the returns show that 66iper 
cent, of the holdings paid rent in cash only, and the remainder in cash and kind. 
Where rent is paid in kind, the proprietor takes from one-third to one-half the 
produce, but more commonly one-half (nisfi). Sugar-cane is charged for at 
the rate of from one to two rupees per kiicliclia bigha, cotton at fourteen annas 
to one rupee, and chaH at six to eight annas. These are called zahti crops. 
There are no statistics that can be relied upon to show the influence of the 
rent laws on rent-rates. In the Uaktir tahsil there has been some enhance¬ 
ment. - 

Eent-rates are tolerably steady throughout the district, being from fourteen 
^ ^ to sixteen annas per kuchoha bigha (one-sixth of an acre) 

on the best land, and five or six ^ annas on the worst. 
The average is about ten or twelve annas, but in the northern parganahs, grant- 
lands recently brought under cultivation will not fetch more than three annas 
per hudicha bi^ha. The small number of cases in which rent in cash was taken 
up to the end of Mr, VansAgnew’s settlement renders any conclusions from 
his rates misleading. The assumed rent-rates of his successors are equally use- 
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less for my purpose, as they made their assessments very considerably in 
advance of the rents which in many cases were actually paid. As early 
as 1842, there were 314 estates which had reached a state of cultivation 
that obtained from Grovernment ^^a guarantee that the revenue upon them 
should not be increased until the revenue-rate on the cultivable area of all 
contiguous villages exceeded the incidence of the revenue-rate in these 
e^tes.” Certain statements prepared by the Settlement Officers would show 
that between 1865-66 and 1868-69 the rental of those villages recommended 
for permanent settlement had increased 29*25 per cent., and where canal- 
irrigation had come amongst thfem, to 49*6 per cent. The Board consider 
that further rise in the rent-roll throughout the district will undoubtedly 
take place, tibe district being in a transition, and on the whole, in a backward 
state.” The competition for land and the tendency towards cash rents both 
help to push up the value of land, which is the tendency of the processes now 
going on. 


For a series of years after the conquest, hard seasons and injudicious settle- 
Aiienations. ments combined with the action of the Civil Courts to 

produce extensive alienations of property. Few of the 
old respectable families retain their estates, which have fallen principally into 
the hands of the Saharanpur money-lenders. Mr. VansAgnew’s report^ con** 
tains a statement from which it appears that, during the twenty years of Mr. 
Thomtoa’s setUement (1839-40 to 1859-60), 63 whole estates and*725 portions 
of estate^ having an area of 110,390 acres, and ,vielding a revenue of Rs, 85 079 
and valoed at Ba. 6,18,895, were transferred by private arrangement: the 
transfers nnder decrees of the Civil Court during the same period amounted to 
18 en&e viUages and 895 portions of villages, having an area of 104,356 acres, 
aad ^vmg a revenue of fis. 1,15,301 and valued at Rs. 4,74,420, and in addi- 

mortgaged. The transfers 

W per cent the .Terage of the dietriol beiag 19 and 26 p* cent., reapeotirolT. 
WrRSirdff ‘*'“0 82 and 49 against 18 aL 3* for 

rrinlttf" f» 

The aoHn,, too. did »aeihing Ward, inoreaeing the nnmber of tr.„.r„. 
Cmfiscation. wenty-seven entire villages and 48 portions ofvillat^es 

- - ” ibe Mowing ta ble faon tho Board', 

^ For Retails see the paraganah notices' "7'. 
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records continning the alienation returns np to 1871-72 will clearly demon¬ 
strate ;— 


Year. 

i 

! 

^^DBB OBSBBS OF COUfiT. 1 

.. 1 

Bt private trausipee. 

Side, 

Number of other 
cases. 

Total number of 
cases. . 

Sale, 

Succession number 
of cases. 

j Mortgage number of 

1 cases. 

Total number of 
cases. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate re- 
renuo of pro¬ 
perty trans¬ 
ferred. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate re¬ 
venue of pro¬ 
perty' trans¬ 
ferred. 

1S60-61 

1 .. 

171 

8,198 

334 

505 

200 

10,139 

939 

128 

1,267 

1861-62 


167 

4,590 

562 

729 

334 

13,510 

1,054 

261 

1,6 J9 

1662-63 

... 

149 

6,165 

327 

476 

301 

10,174 

1,412 

149 

1,862 

1863-64 

... 

129 

3,934 

283 

i 412 

1 299 

12,729 

i 1,050 

181 

1,530 

1864-65 

... 

102 

3,102 

280 

332 

269 

98,6*67 

1,207 , 

144 

1,630 

, 1865-66 

... 

112 

3,115 

299 

i 

411 

278 

22,450 

1,236 

217 

1.781 

1866-67 

... 

102 

2,299 

318 

320 

361 

18,203 

1,003 

283 

1,647 

1867-68 

... 

135 

3,186 

279 

414 

370 

14,152 

1,?69 

302 

2,541 

186S-69 

... 

160 

4,039 

1 225 

385 

418 

15,146 

976 

521 

1,914 

1869-70 

«•« 

1 143 

2,713 

: 180 

323 

j 479 

18,187 

1,657 

585 

2,721 

1870-71 


j 195 ! 

' 6,718 

203 

398 

378 

10,582 

2,354 

325 

3,057 

1871-72 


102 

; S,824 

... 

102 

531 

11,457 

2,027 

356 

2,914 


The prices brought hj the lands transferred during Mr. Thornton’s settle¬ 
ment give an average of no more than six times the 

Selling price of land. x i j . ^ 

revenue demand, or, taking the assessment at two- 
thirds the assets, only times the rental or 18 times the presumed profits. The 
transfers by private sale for the whole district average nine per cent., and 
brought an average value of Rs. 6-8-4 per acre, assessed at an average revenue 
of Rs. 1-0-10 per acre. The transfers by decree of Court amounted to ten per 
cent, on the total area, and brought in an average value of Rs. 4-5-1 per acre, 
assessed at an average revenue amounting to Rs. 1-6-8. The mortgage trans¬ 
fers amount to seven per cent, of the total area, and show a value of Bs. 7-8-1 
per acre and asssesed at Re. 0-15-2. Taking the whole of these transfers for the 
entire district, the average selling price per acre is Rs. 5-14-6 for land assessed 
at an average revenue of Re. 1-0-1 per acre. The selling price of land is 
now Rs. So to Es. 60 per acre. Land near towns, of course, fetches a much 
higher price. 
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!nte most iadostrions classes as well as the laziest seem to have lost by 
transfers. The following table shows the number of 
villages and portions of villages alienated, and thennm- 


Vendors and yendees. 


Caste. 

Alienated^ 


Total. 

m 

0> 

«« 

Of 

o 

1 

Parts. 

Entire. 

Parts, 

Entire. 

T» 

, 1 

Sayyids 


6 

55 

13 

47 

19 

10* 

^-kbs 

... 

4 

2S 

21 

1 

18 

25 

43 

BatlilUia .«• ^ 

... 

5 

50 

17 

40 

22 

90 

Eajp^tfl (Hid.) 

... 

15 

274 

117 

194 

132 

468 

Jlajpfits (Mus.) 


... 

25 

12 

19 

12 

44 

Brahmans 


5 

1 

9 

5 

11 

10 

20 

Gdjars 

«•« 

14 

409 

160 

S79 

174 

818 

TiWW , 


8 

67 

19 

64 

27 

131 

«3F&a ,,, 


... 

51 

22 

22 1 

22 

73 

aainis ^ ^ 


1 

3 

10 

* « 

1] 

8 

GWs . 

••• 

1 

70 

19 

44 

20 


Others 

Cl _ in . w 

.«* 1 

15 

252 I 

158 

249 

173 

501 


• 7-- xxio new ianctiorcts are noarlv 

Ki. Wynne ay, flien, ;-«Thepower and indnonM of llo monov. 

i, ««a ». in my opinion, nioel mi.oliioyon,. B 

»tafl»t*<ynn,„nn,fInrg.o.pit.l,.hl,,iftt.y„,,d_ to fam tko tarf 

this result is attained at a sacnSr^ nf 7i fcoforo, but 

tacterized the Tillage uuder its fomer^ow ^ contentment that oha- 

oe under xtsfomer owner. Itxsno matter of astonishment 
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that the money-lender, transformed into a landlord^ should be so bad a landlord. 
None of the traditions of his caste guide him in his new profession. He under¬ 
stands the art of making money in his own proper line, but does not understand 
the particular demands of his new profession, or see that his true interest 
requires that he should undergo some outlay if he wishes to secure a large return. 
Add to this that the extemely illiberal pursuit, to which his main attention 
continues to be devoted, unfits him for dealing liberally with anyone, yet season¬ 
able liberality is admittedly the first requisite in the management of a tenantry. 
Add, finally, the fact that he is invariably an absentee, and manages his estate 
through an agent. It will be easily imagined how this circumstance tends to 
keep hiTn dissevered from his tenants and ignorant of what measures their 
requirements and his own interests alike demand.” 

Owing to the rise in prices during the last few years and the increased 
demand for labour caused by such works as the Ganges 
and Jumna Canals, the railway and the RurM Work¬ 
shops, wages generally have risen. The wages of bricklayers and carpen¬ 
ters have risen from three and four annas a day to five and six annas ; of black¬ 
smiths from three and four annas to five annas; of well-sinkers (ohahkun) from 
twelve annas per lineal foot to one rupee, common labourers from eighteen 
pie to two and two and a half annas, and women and children in proportion. 
The approximate number of landless, unskilled labourers in the district is 
190,692. Of these a large number, calculated at 51,950, mostly Chamars, 
Kab&rs, Sainis, Grdras, Jhojhas, <Sic., work in the fields. Their wages vary 
according to the season of the year and the nature of the work to be performed; 
thus reapers get daily one sheaf supposed to contain from four to five sers pukka 
of grain, a ploughman may get one-eighth of the orop, weeders are paid 
two annas a day and upwards, or from 5 to 6 sers of grain a day, one 
hichoha Mgha representing 12 hours’ work. They are paid better for weeding 
cotton than for weeding sugar-cane; the rate of wages in the former case some¬ 
times rising to three annas or seven sers of grain per hichoha bigha. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, however, no rules can be laid down about the wages of agri¬ 
cultural labourers, which in a great measure, depend upon the terms of the 
Cfontrac^t made, and probably differ more or less in every village according to 
local custom. Women and children are also often employed in field labour, 
the former chiefly in plucking cotton, for Vhich they get sometimes from a 
tenth to a fourth of the amount plucked, and sometimes one rupee per kuchcJia 
bigha of work done, or one and a half annas a day; for plucking safflower 
they get as much grain as the flower plucked/ or one-half of the original com¬ 
modity itself. The nominal rate oT wages for female labourers is six pice and 
for children.about four pice, but there is reason to believe that the latter are 
rarely, if ever, paid separately; the work of both seems really to be taken 
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together and remunerated according to the amount done, not by a system of 
daily wages. 

The following table gives the prices of the principal articles of argicultural 
produce and provisions in the central tahsil of Sahd- 
ranpur and the north-eastern tahsil of Rtirki for the 
years 1861 to 1870, The figures give the number of sers sold for one rupee, 
the ser being the standard one of 80 tolas or 2*0571bs. avoirdupois.^ 


Pdces. 


Ob8B d Giop. 


CcHitmon paddj 
(basked) 

Beat do. (do.).. 

Wheat « 

Barley 

Bajra 

Joir 

Gram 

J-cntils, ICaadr 

Moth 

Urd 

Cleaited cotton, 
Scigar(rair) ... 
Bo. (rein^)„ 
Sslt 
Ghi 
Mile 
Tobacco 

Oilnieeds (sarsoii)j 

Alsi ^ 

Zim 
Potatoes 
Spirits (25® be- 

iQWpriK»f) ... 

Paw maietials 

Padishes 
Shira ... 



to 

CO 

i 

00 

to 

CO 

0* 

to 

00 

i 

§ 

0 

5 

0 

Sn 

si 

1 <} 

R. 

s. 

B. 

s. 

B. 

s. 

R. 

s. 

B. 

S. 

26 

27i 

26 

16] 

IS 

18i 

12j 

384 

24 

s«i 

Hi 

16 

4J 

11 

8 

m 

0 

134 

ZOi 

Z4i 

61 

9 

7 

8| 

6 

9| 

S| 

104 

6j 

94 

18!1 

22] 

17 

16 

li 

tl 

12 

17 

17^ 

2(^4 

25i 

304 

26 f. 

20 

m 

124 

19 

26 

27 

274 

m 

22 

16] 

144 

ioj 

10.4 

144 

26 i 

20 

23 

i8| 

2i4 


ISl 

10 

144 

15 

30 

19 

22 

m 

24 

164 

174 

10 

9 

204 

204 

194 

23 

21^ 

i®! 

21 

194 

J14 

104 

14 

25 

21| 

24 

18| 

214 

15| 

144 

10 

114 

16] 

84 

IBf 


I7i 

i9i 

164 

14 

94 

102 

Hi 

20J 

104 

Hi 

3 

Sj 


Si 


14 

2 

14 

24 

2i 

n 

H 

3 

44 


8J 

3 

34 

3 

4i 

... 

34 

... 

3 


21 

... 

a 


3| 

6i 

n 

64 

7 

6 

64 

7 

s 

6| 

7 

H 

2 


2 

u 

2 

H 

14 


2 

ef 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

16 

18 

37| 

16} 

n 

H 

6^ 

104 

Si 

104 

61 

n 

7t 

9 

H 

164 

10 

13 

10 

134 

94 

16 

t2| 

H| 


IH 

H 

104 

81 

llj 

94 

17 

io| 

12i 

u 

144 

16] 

Of 

m 

m 

(4 

18 

16^ 

124 

.4 

174: 

12| 

I4f 

11* 

114 ] 


16 : 

1.31 

16 

... 

16 

... 

104 

... 

124 


17 


VJi 

3 

174 

134 

13 

181 

134 1 

2 

18j] 

1^1 

144 


U 

n 

-4 

li 

U 

14 

H 

fi 

IJ 

9! 

9i 

84 

7 

6| 

8 { 

0} 1 

10.1 / 

0 

lOi 

8 

... S 

J3 

... s 

!8 

- iS 

^ 1 

,.'.2 

:81 



is 

-n 

...JlfiiJ 

... 1 
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^ Dnt a great deal of raw i.ro- 

I^and IS exported to other distriots, and the oponinl «f 

the railway has stimalated the traffic iinmensoly. The 


^ Appeadia: J*. of Ploirden’s “Waa-ps i ' --— n 

the principal grains from 1840 to 1870 B represMts^'ir n* SahSmnpur of 

Tab,a. ‘be Burki Tahsil and S. the SaUranpur 
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following return shows the outward and inward trafEc of each station in the 
district for the year 1872* 



Outward, 

Inward. 

Total inward and out¬ 
ward. 

Name of Station. 

Number of pas¬ 
sengers. 

Quantity of goods 
in maunds. 

t 

ax 

P4 

° « 

■ li 

Quantity of goods 
in maunds. 

Number of pas¬ 
sengers. 

Quantity of goods 
in mauuds. 

Beohand 

21,216 j 

33,264 

20,456 

6,216 

1 

41,672 

39,480 

Saharanpur 

62,363 

93,464 

58,146 

4,594 

146,944 

120,609 

2,40,408 

Sarsawa 

5,267 j 

11,144 

700 

9,861 

11,844 

Total for half-year end¬ 







ing 30th June^ 1672... 

88,846 

137,872 

83,196 

153,860 

172,042 

291,732 

Beohand ... ... 

15,794 

17,621 

16,182 

5,628 

1 

30,976 

23,149 

Saharanpur ... 

61,465 

6,809 

1,09,611 

50,663 

113,646 

102,128 

223,257 

Sarsawa 

43,048 

6,517 

1,161 

11,326 

44,209 

Total for half-year ending 







3lBt December, 1872..» 

78,068 

170,280 

71,362 

120,335 

144,430 



Mr. Angus Campbell, in connection with bis project of a railway to 
Efehi and Dehra, estimated the traffic in • 1868 across the bridge-of-boats at 
EanMial for the first six months of the year at 85,366 maunds of goods, and the 
passengers going to Hardwl,r in January at 17,877 and in April at 11,450, 
and for the different sections of the proposed line he estimated 42,929 maunds 
of goods and 18,445 passengers.^ The octroi returns of Saharanpur, Deoband 
and Hardwar will be found under those towns in the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment. 

The only fair in the district that deserves special notice in connection with 
trade is that held in April at Hardwar, which, not- 

* *T? VLTr B ^ 

withstanding its essentially religious associations, in 


^ The following are the details of the hullook train trafEic already in existence :— 

Deoband aeetion. Goods in Passengers.! Bitrki and Dehra section. Goods in Passengers. 

maunds. f maunds. 


Meerut and below to Rdrki 10,569 

8,004 

Burfci to Meerut 

... 6,067 

5,057 

Saharanpur to Burki 

... 806 

1,747 

Burki to Saharanpur 

... 2,495 

2,410 

Burki Workshops 

... 11,057 

... 


29,984 17,218 


Burki to Dehra 

2,139 

626 

Behra to Bdrki 

... 433 

875 

Burki Workshops 

1,168 


Meerut to Behra 

... 7,215 

155 

Behra to Meerut 

... 1,990 

171 


12,946 

1,227 


Add to this from Hurki and Mayapur section for charcoal for Burki Workshops 37,000 maunds, 
and drawood from Budhiya 13,000 maunds. 
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former days atmnally became a great mercantile emporiumj but now retains 
little of its commercial cliaracter, except as a resort for horse dealers, who 
come here in great numbers every year from Afghanistan and the Panjdb. 
^ Besides horses, trinkets of all sorts and articles of clothing of every kind 
find a ready market among the pilgrims. The fair is attended by about 
400,000 persons, and lasts eight days. Some further remarks about the Hard w&r 
fair will be found under the notice of Hardwdr town. A fair, attended by about 
ten to fifteen thousand people and lasting two days, is held in September for tbo 
purpose of bathing in the Ganges at Jagatiwdla and at N&nakmau or Mdnikmau, 
2fear the city is a small fair, where the people assemble from a radius of from 
forty to fifty miles* A large fair takes place at Indarpur Bhdwan, and 
I^ts for five days in September-October. There are few indigenous manufac¬ 
tures^ and none of any great note. In all the larger towns the weavers mak o 
atattfsctcres- ^ coarse cloth called g&rd; Rdmpur has been nicknamed 

Edmpur Manihardn because bracelets (cMrk) and such 
Kte ornaments are there extensively made by the workers in glass i skilful 
silversmiths and goldsmiths are to be found almost everywhere, and the capital 
town is famous for its artists in wood-carving, as well as for the confection 
of a very popniar sweetmeat called peta. This is about all that can bo said of 
indigenous manufactures. 

The Rurki Workshops were originally established in connection with the 
BfiridWorkshopa. flanges Canal works in the year 1.S43, on a very 
modest scale, being then something between a timbor- 
yarf, a smithy, and a carpenter’s shop.^ In 1848, Lieutenant A. Allen of 
the 55th ITative Infantry, was appointed to take charge of the establishmmt 
which from that date began to develope rapidly. Within a year, the most 

necessary portion of the buddings, including lathe, model and en<riae aooora 

modatron, was completed; and in 1851, a supply of machinery, a^ong which 
r" condensing, steam engine, with boilers, was sent out 

from England by the Court of Directors. Up to this time the shops had boon 
exdtHiTely employed upon the manufactui-e of articles required for tho Ganm^ 

... 

Ih. ^ art Ingawnag OoUege firat »ngge,led fts adrmbiW, of utill,. 

r " -f!! 'T- c«..d to h. J 

^ fc . 3 »g,s Oaoal, and waaplaoed aader He .oporto Wot« 
rf ^ aa » »lfoapp„rttog to.lit.li.a. It, dLs to 

..iW-fo^-tlM sappljr of too. f.rgaB.talporpo.o, 11!“ 

6ot™ M.a»p«r of to.l^am<»^ aad tooa forndtoo Si 

Thomason College Press. ^ ^ printed at the 
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March, 1864, the workshops progressed in size and capacity for executing 
work, but their financial condition was neglected, and the consequence was a 
loss to Q-ovemment of Rs. 4,24,455 in a period of 11^ years, without making 
allowance for the use of capital provided by the State. Since then the profits 
have been large, and in 1868-69 reached Rs. 1,28,909. In 1870-71, however, 
the net profits fell to Rs. 59,608. Some useful calculations by Mr. Campbell, 
are appended:— 


Period, 

1 

Value of work 
executed. 

Value of 
capital. 

Net profit. 

Percentage 
of profit on 
capital per 
annum. 


Es. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

iBt Marcli, 1864, to 30th April, 
1866, 14 months. 

3,35,282 

10,82,845 

63,166 

5 

1st May, 1865, to Ist May, 1866, 
12 months. 

2,80,623 

9,73,083 

29,270 

a 

1st May, 1866, to 1st April, 1867, 
11 months. 

3,28,318 

9,63,544 

60,199 

6 

1st April, 1867, to latAprll, 1868, 
12 months. 

3,82,441 

11,08,371 

1,00,173 

9 

latApril, 1868, to 1st April, 1869, 
12 months. 

4,76,041 

11,78,416 

1,28,909 

« 

n 


The works contain a turning shop worked by a 20 horse-power engine, a 
foundry with a 12 horse-power engine, a smith’s shed with two steam hammers, 
a scrap furnace for wood fuel, a fitting and boiler-making shop with a steam 
rivetter, a pattern shop, a carpenter’s shop with saw mills driven by a 10 horse¬ 
power engine, aiid lastly a mathematical instrument shop. The range of work 
executed is very great.” Here are made, among other things, steam engines of 
all sorts, pumps, printing presses, hydraulic presses, planing, slotting and drill¬ 
ing machinery, lathes, levels, prismatic and surveying compasses, and scien¬ 
tific instruments in general ; bridge and girder work of every kind is also exe¬ 
cuted. The profit derived from the establishment is a very slight consideration 
compared with the advantages ensuing from the consequent improvement that 
may be expected in the mechanical skill of native artisans. The Rarki Work¬ 
shops, three years ago, employed no less than 141 Muhamma/ldiyand 277 Hindu 
artisans, besides 143 Muhammadan and 508 Hindu labourers ; in all 1,069. 
The wages of the former in the mathematical instrument department vary from 
twenty to four annas a day and in other departments from eight to three and 
a half annas a day. Mr. A. Campbell, a very shrewd observer, bears testimony 
to the superior activity and intelligence of the Muhammadan workmen, which 
hejustly attributes to their having more ambition than the Hindus, over whom 
they appear to have a moral ascendancy, A plan of tho foundry and work¬ 
shops will be found in a professional paper by that gentleman, referred to in 
a preceding footnote. 
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An institution of still gre®.ter local importance is the Thomason Civil Engineer¬ 
ing College, so called after its founder the late Lieute- 
Origin of the College. jjant-Govemor of these Provinces. The origin of the 

Thomason College was due to the want felt, during the construction of the great 
canal-works and roads, of some systematic training for Civil Engineers in this 
country. To tiiis was added the professional skiU required by the various com¬ 
mittees appointed in each district to administer the funds of the ferry and 
road collections, and the demands of the Great Trigonometrical and Revenue 
Surveys. The well-educated European required instruction in the native lan¬ 
guages, especially in the vernacular terms of science and also in the peculiarities 
of materials and construction in this country, whilst the uneducated subordinate 
staff required scientific instruction to develope their energy and usefulness. 
Efforts were at first made to supply these wants by existing institutions, but 
zosulted in failure. In January, 1845, Lieutenant Baird Smith, R.E,, under¬ 
took to conduct an engin^ring class for native youths at Sahdraupur. Cer- 
fadn aHowances were made for this purpose, and two of the more advanced 
scholars in the Agra and Dehli Colleges were placed under his superintendence, 
whilst masters were appointed to those institutions to instruct in architectural 
drawing and surveying. The first great impetus to scientific study was given 
by the establishment in 1845 of the grade of Sub-Assistant Executive Engineer, 
with a special standing and privilege, which afforded a certain reward to 
study, and eimted a superior class of subordinate oiSBcials in the Public Works 

The determination of Lord Hardinge, in 1847, to commence the Ganges 
Opens in 184 S Canal, again raised the question of the necessity for a 

well-trained staff of experienced Civil Engineers who 
should be able to face all the difficulties arising in a large undertaking of this 
nature. Out of this emergency Rurki College had its rise. Its establishment 
there was due to the presence of the large workshop, and extensive structures in 
course of formation for the head-works of the canal with the necessary scientific 
appliances where the pupils could practically work out the problems submitted 


Opens in 1848. 


to them in their daily course of study. Lieutenant Maolagan was appointed the 
first Principal in October, 1847, and in January of the following year, the. first 
pupils were enrolled. It was not, however, until the middle of the year that 
the preparations were eompleted and the institution was in full session. War 
too, came to intempt its progress. In 1848-49 the second PaiijSb War broke 
ont^ and the Prinrapal, Head-master and Military students were obliged to 
leave their studies, for the field, where they were absent for two months on 
active dniy. In 1850 the military students were increased from 10 to 15 
^d the period of their stey at the college was prolonged to a year, the first 
six months being prohati<mary. The stipendiary students, drawing five rupees 
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a month, whilst kept at the same salary to the mimher of sixteen, had a higher 
class granted them, by which eight of their number drew a double allowance. 
Up to July, 1850, the expenditure amounted to Es. 35,277. In 1851 there were 
50 students, and 42 had already entered the public service. In 1852 proposals 
were made and sanctioned for an improved building, and the establishment of 
a press and workshop in connection with the College, whilst a library was 
formed, and an increase was made to the educational staff. 

The original prospectus of the college explains the object of its foundation, 
which was to give theoretical and practical instruction 
s progress. Engineering to Europeans and ISTatives, with a 

view to their employment on the public works of the country, according to their 
several qualifications and the requirements of the service. The rules and regula¬ 
tions of the institution have been considerably modified since the year 1852, but 
its duties remain the same. The progress which it has made in performing them 
may be judged from the fact that the list of passed students for 1848 contains* 
only three names—two in the upper subordinate class and one in the lower; the 
former of two gunners in the artillery, the latter of one solitary native student 
from the Dehli College. The list for 1871 gives the names of eighteen gentle¬ 
men (officers and others) belonging to the engineering classes, of 54 students 
(privates, non-commissioned officers, natives and others) belonging to the upper 
subordinate classes, and of 48 natives belonging to the lower subordinate classes; 
so that in that year no less than 112 students qualified for the public service, 
and to this total should be added the names of nine students belonging to the 
officers’ surveying class. The college calendar gives a full account of the curri¬ 
culum.^ 

The following statement shows the number of estates on the revenue-roll of 

^ , the districts, with their land-revenue, and the number of 

Xand-revenue. , , . 

registered proprietors paying revenue direct to Govern¬ 
ment, at five different periods :— 


. 

1806. 

1850-5h 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

1872-73. 

Namber of estates 

1,099 

3,761 

3,887 

1,908 

1.916 

1,916 

Number of registered proprietors or 
coparceners. 

1,211 

3,823 

3,889 

3,875 

Total reyenne-demand 

3,35,222 

10,68,441 

10,93,066 

11,63,839 

11,72,960 

Ayerage demand from each estate. 

306 

601 

673 

607 

612 

Average revenue paid by each pro- 
.prietor. 

277 

273 

286. 

299 

302 

Expenditure on revenue administra¬ 
tion. 

Not known 

Ks, 73,103 

74,598 

61,842 

66,109 


^ The numl?er on the rolls on the 1st Januray, 1873, was—Principal and Assistant Profes¬ 
sors, 16 ; Native masters, 11; petty establishment, 122; total 149. Students of the first ye&r, 
—engineering classes, 18 j second year, 27 ; lower year, 112—total E67. 
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Tbe actual assessment of the income of the district, at six pies in the rupee, 
calcTilated upon profits exceeding Ks. 500 for the pur- 
Income-tax, income-tax of 1870, during 1870-71 was 

Es. 1,08,032. There were 1,184 incomes between Rs, 500, and Rs. 750 per 
annum, 364 between Rs. 750 and Rs. l,0CO, 298 between Rs. 1,000 and 
Ra. 1,500, 140 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000, 399 between Rs. 2,000 and 
Es. 10,000, and 27 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1,00,000. The total number 
of persons assessed was 2,412, and theif total income was Rs. 36,54,741. 

In 1871-72 there were 4,732 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to 

Begisiraiioa. amount of Rs. 12,848 were collected. The expense 

of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 5,530. There 
were 2,222 registrations affecting immovable property, in which the registration 
was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 894 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to movable 
property, wills, <&c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents regis¬ 
tered amounted to Rs. 13,18,593. 

The net receipts onaccount of excise amounted to Rs. 21,394 in 1862-63, and 
rose to more than double that amount in 1871-72. At 
the close of the latter year there were 82 shops for tho 
sale of native liq[uors, and 15 shops for the sale of English spirituous and fer¬ 
mented liquors in the district. Thirteen licensed stills wexe at work, and 
18,302 gallons of liquor were issued during the year. The receipts and charges 
on account of excise for ten years were as follows, showing a remarkable 
increase under almost every head of revenue:— 


1862-63 
] 863-64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 



21,394 

24,861 

29,172 

33,488 

42,787 

47,225 

41,946 

27.265 

39,959 

51,110 
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Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XYIII* of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following 
Stamps. statement shows the revenue and charges under this 

head for k series of years. 


Year. 

Adhesive stamps 
and hundis, 

Blue-and-blacfc 
do cumen t 
stamps. 

Court fees. 

Duties and pe¬ 
nalties realiz¬ 
ed. 

Total receipts. 

09 

C7 

•§ 

80 

a 

2 

o 

in 

*o 

© 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-6S 

2,694 

60,642 


238 

63,374 

4,209 

49,166 

1863-64 

6,059 

96,103 

... 

204 

61,365 

4,647 

66,818 

1864-65 ... 

6,791 

5j,957 


109 

6 285 

4,600 

58,257 

1865-66 

7,368 

64,535 

••• 

97 

71,999 

5,524 

66,475 

1866-67 

2,453 

68,042 

... 

239 

70,704 

6,693 

66,011 

1867-68 

2,907 

89,654 

... 

114 

92,676 

6,676 

86,999 

3868-69 

2,452 

91,786 

... 

250 

94,489 

5,625 

88,964 

2869-70 

2,815 

98,639 


367 

1,01,720 

7,964 

93,767 

1870-71 

2,475 

16,457 

78,228 

794 

93,015 

5,414 

87,601 

1871-72 

1,996 

17,854 

64,379 

185 

84,414 

2,673 

' 81,741 

lfc72-73 

1,735 

22,530 

75,816 

432 

99,562 

1,986 

97,576 


The income from canal-irrigation is large. 


Canal rereiLue. 


The revenue of the Jumna Canal, 
which in 1856-57 was only Rs. 21,586, amounted in 
1872-73 to Rs. 1,63,915. This does not include mis¬ 
cellaneous items,^ which cannot be separated for the different districts. The 
following statement shows the revenue accounts of both canals for seven years:— 


Gauges Canal, 


Eastern Jumna Canal, 


Year. 

Collections. 

Establishment. 

Fees. 

OQ 

d 

.2 

.2 

1 . 
'S 

Year. 

Collections. 

1 

Establishment. 1 

03 

a> 

o 

Pq 

Net collections. 

1866-67... 

40,857 

236 


40,622 

1866-67... 

52,828 

472 

• 4« 

52,356 

1867-68... 

71,382 

261 

218 

70,903 

1867-68... 

1,94,965 

518 

215 

1,94,232 

1868-69... 

53.569 

272 

522 

62,775 

1868-69... 


Not 

given. 


1869-70... 

1,25,495 

296 

3,112 

1,22,087 

1869-70... 

2,16,101 

532 

3,842 

2,11,727 

1870-71... 

49,926 

293 

2,519 

47,114 

:a70-7i... 


Not 

given. 


1871-72... 

46,786 

307 

2,081 

44,398 

1871-72... 

1,'>5,630 

548 

6,209 

1,88,873 

1872-73... 

48,845 

315' 

2,256 

46,374 

1872-73... 

1,63,915 

673 

6,232 

1,67,091 


A portion of the income of the Forest Department must also be credited to 
Saharunpur. In 1862-63, this item amounted to 
Rs, 7,168, and in 1869-70 to Rs, 8,499. Before and 


^ Captain Howe, E.E. On the Ganges Canal there are SO sets of mills at Kanfchal, eight at 
Eab^nrabad, two at Roorkee, six at Asafnagar, and six at Muhammadpnr. On the Jumna 
Canal there ar^ altogether seven mills. - 
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after the jeara in question the Sahdranpur accounts cannot be separated from 
those of Dehra Dun. 

The most ancient remains belonging to this district should most probably 
be some of the ruins about Hardw4ri and Mayapur on 
Early history. Ganges, but it is so difiScult to assign a specific date 

to any particular building, that we must take the golden lat of Firuz Shah Tughlak, 
now at Dehli, as the oldest monument having any connection with this district 
the history of which is known. Shams-i-Siraj Afif, in his chronicles of the reign^ 
of Firuz Shah, mentions the removal of th6 Tnindrci^i-zaTin or golden Idt (obelisk) 
from the village of Tobra, in the district of Sdlaura and Khizrahad at the foot 
of the hilljjj ^Koh-“p<iy(ih)y ninety hos from Dehli, to Firuz’s new capital of 
Flmzabad, where it was placed in ihe palace constructed by Firuz near the 
Jama MasjicL He describes the mode of the removal of the Idt^ and its 
re-erection in Dehli; and, as he says that he was twelve years of age at the time, 
he prolmbly also an eye-witness. Firuz Shah reigned from 1351 to 1388 
A.D.,^ that the removal probably took place about 1379 A.D. The chroni¬ 
cler reports the tradition concerning the pillar—that the column had been the 
walking-stick of the accursed Bhirn, a man of great stature and size. The 
annals of the infidels record that this BMm used to devour a thousand maunds 


of food daily, and no one could compete with him. In his days all this part 
of Hind was peopled with infidels, who were continually fighting and slaying 
each^ other. BMm was one of five brothers (the Pdndavas), hut he was the 
most powerful of them all. He was generally engaged in tending the herds of 
cattle belonging to bis wicked brothers, and he was accustomed to use the 
stone pillars as sticks to gather the cattle together.” The same tradition 
is universal throughout these Provinces to the present day. This and similar 
monoliths in Bahar, Gorakhpur, Ghdzipur, and Allahabad are still called BMm 
Sen he gada (club). 

Shams-i-Sirdj further notes that after it was raised, some ornamental 
fringes of black and white stone were placed around its two capitols, and over 
these there was raised a gilded copper cupola, called in Hindi kolas (spire or 
pinnacle),” and hence the name mindr^w-v-zarin or golden l&t. On the base of 
the obelisk there were engraved several lines of writing in Hindi characters. 
Many Brahmans and Hindu devotees were invited to rdad them, but no one 
was able. It is said that certain infidel Hindus interpreted them as stating 
that no one should be able to remove the obelisk from its place till there should 
arise in the latter days a Muhammadan King named Sultan Firuz, &c.” The 
writing remained undecyphered until 1837-38, when it yielded, to the untiring 
i ndustry and energy of James P rinsep, the discovery that the older writing on 

1 See Hardwdr and Mayapvr under the Gazetteer list of the district. ^ Dowbojx'b Elliot 
in., 350. ' 
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it contained a transcript of the edicts of the great Buddhist Emperor Asofca, 
who lived in the third century before Christ. Several guesses had already 
been made as to the characters employed. Thus Edward Terry^ says thai 
he was told by Tom Ooryate that there was a pillar of marble in Dehli with a 
Greek inscription; whilst Purohas notices that the inscriptions were in Greek"" 
and Hebrew, and that some affirm the pillar was erected by Alexander the 
Great,” The characters are those of the ancient Pdli, or spoken language of 
that day, and are thus described by General Cunningham^:-—The alphabeti¬ 
cal characters, which are of the oldest form that has yet been found in India, 
are most clearly and beautifully cut, and there are only a few letters of the 
whole record lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. The inscrip¬ 
tion ends with a short sentence, in which King Asoka directs the setting up of 
these monoliths in different parts of India. * * The record consists of 

four distinct inscriptions on the four sides of the column facing the cardinal 
points, and of one long inscription immediately below, which goes completely 
around the pillar. The last ten lines of the eastern face, as well as the whole 
of the continuous inscription round the shaft, are peculiar to the Dehli pillar,” 
and contain new forms similar to those on the rock inscription at Kdlsi in the 
Dun. A second inscription records the victories of the Ohauhin prince Visala 
Deva, which has already been noticed in the introduction. General Cunning¬ 
ham identifies Khizrahad with the present village of that name on the Jumna, 
just below the spot where the river issues from the hills in parganah Faizabad 
of this district. SAlaura is clearly Sadhaura, a large place only a few miles 
west of Khizrahad. The name of the village from whence the obelisk was 
brought is variously written Topur, 'Topera, Toparsuk, Tohera, Tawera, Tobra 
and hTahera, and the same writer identifies it with Paota, on the western bank 
of the Jumna, about twelve miles north-east of Khizrahad. According to 
Shams-i-Siraj “the height of the obelisk was thirty-two eight gdz were 
sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-four gaz were visible,” General Cunningham 
found it to consist of “ a single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone 42' 7" in length, 
of which the upper portion (35') has received a very high polish, while the 
remainder is left quite rough.- Its upper diameter is 25-3 inches, and its lower 


1 ** Dillee, which signifies a heart, and is seated in the heart of the Mogul’s territories. 
It was once the city and seat of King Torus, who was conquered about this place by Alexander 
the Great and here be, encountering with huge elephants, as well as with a mighty host of 
men, said, as Curtius reports —par ammo meo inveni that he had met with 

dangers equal to hit great mind. I was told by Tom Coryate (who took special notice of this 
place) that he, being in the city of Dillee, observed a very great pillar of marble with a Greek 
inscription upon it, which time had almost quite worn out, erected (as he supposed) there and 
then by Great Alexander, to preserve the memory of that famous victory.”—Terry's Voyages 
(London, 1566) reprinted, 1777, p. 77. ^ Sur, I,, 161 ; see Allahabad volume for 

a full account of the Asoka inscriptions. 
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diameter 38*8 inches^ the diminution being 0*39 inches per foot. Its weight is 
rather more than twenty-seven tons. In its dimensions it is more like the 
Allahabad pillar than any other, but it tapers much more rapidly towards 
the top, and is therefore less graceful in its outline.’’ 

The next remains of ancient date are the ruins of the old town of Bahat, 
which have been noticed in the introduction. Then 
we come to the journeys of the Chinese traveller Hwen 
Thsang in the middle of the seventh centnry of our era. In travelling from 
Thauesar, Hwen Thsang at first proceeded south for some seventeen miles, to 
the Cfokantha monastery, and thence for 67 miles to Srughna. The kingdom of 
Srughna is described as extending to the hills on the north and the Granges on 
the east. 3he town itself was situated on the west bank of the Jumna, and was 
3J miles in circuit. The greater part was even then in ruins, but the founda¬ 
tions still remained. It possessed five monasteries, one hundred temples, and 
many stupas. General Cunningham ^ identifies Srughna with the village of Sugh, 
situated on a projecting triangular spur of high land, surrounded on three sides 
by the old bed of the Jumna, now the western Jumna tjanal, and opposite to 
Bahat in the Faizabad parganah. Tradition and the discovery of large bricks 
and extensive finds of old coins all point out the antiquity of the present site of 
the village and that of the neighbouring village of Mandalpur. Mahmdd in 
his twelfth expedition, ® or that against Kanauj, passed along the foot of the 

hills under Kashmir, and crossed the Jumna, in 
1018 A.D., whence he proceeded down the Duab to 
Baran (Bnlandshahr). Abu Rihan, who wrote during this time, mentions® in 
his itinerary, that from Kanauj going north, and turning a little to the 
west, you come to Sharasharaha, fifty parasangs, then to Pinjor, eighteen para- 
sangs.” Elliot identifies this place with Sarsawa or Sirsdwa, sometimes called 
birsapatan, an old town lying ten miles to the east of Sugh, and on the line 
of road usually followed by the invaders of India from the west. On his 
return from Kanauj, Mahmud is said to have attacked Chand Edi, one 
of the greatest men of Hind, who raided in the fort 'of Sharwa,” which 
General Cunningham identifies with Sarsdwa^ or perhaps with Sugh, and adds:— 
^ But whichever of the two places is intended, it is certain that the high road 
from the G^^igetic Duab to the upper Panjdb must have crossed the ghat 
between them.” A1 Utbi relates that there had been constant war between Chand 
Rai and Purti Jaipdl, the ruler of the Panjdb, and that at last the latter sought 
a compromise, and sent his son Bhimpal to receive the daughter of Chand Rai 
in marriage. Chand Edi imprisoned the son, and demanded compensation for 
tlie losses which had been inflicted by tbe father, and war continued between 


Sarsawa. 


1 Arch. Sur., II, 226. * Dowson’s Elliot, IX, 42, 458. 

^ Dowson’s Elliot, IL, 47 ; Arch. Sur. II., 230. 


3 Ibid, L, 61. 
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them as before. This was the state of affairs on th6 arrival of Mahmiid, who, 
on his return from Kananj, determined to reduce the Hindu prince to subjection. 
In the meantime, by the advice of Bhimpdl, his prisoner, Chand Eai abandoned 
his fort and retreated to the hills, lest he should suffer the fate of the uncles and 
relations of Bhimpdl, who were made Musalmans when they demanded quar¬ 
ter in their distress.’^ The Sultan captured the fort and pursued the fugitives 
to the hills, where in January, 1019 A.D., shortly before midnight, he cam^ 
upon the enemy in the midst of the forest, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. The booty amounted in gold, silver, and precious stones to 300,000 
dirhams, and the number of prisoners may be conceived from the fact that 
each was sold for from twm to ten dirhams.” It is said that the fifth share due 
to the rfayyids was 150,000 slaves. However this may be, there can be no 
doubt but that a great part ^of the northern portion of this district fell out of 
cultivation during this period, and that it was not for several centuries after¬ 
wards that much improvement took place. 

The town of Saharanpur was not founded until the‘reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak (1325-1351 A.D.), and was named by him 
Musalmans. Haran Chishti, a celebrated pir or Muham¬ 

madan saint, whose shrine still attracts a considerable assemblage of the devout. 
The progress of colonisation, which-had been going on for some years, received 
some impetus from the invasion of the Mughals under Tarmsharin Khdn, who, 
at this time, crossed the Jumna by the old route under the hills, and marched 
down the Duab plundering as they came. The Mughals were only got rid of by 
the grant of a large contribution in money. They did not, as one would expect, 
immediately return to India, though, in anticipation of such an event, the imperial 
posts were pushed northwards, and stations were occupied near the principal 
ghats on the Jumna. It was in one of his progresses for the inspection of these 
posts through this district that Firuz Tughlak saw the Asoka column at Khizrabad. 
In 1379 Firtiz Shah passed through^ Ambdla and Shahabad to the hills of 
Saharanpur, and after taking tribute from the Rais of Sirmor and the hills he 
fattened to his capital. In 1384 he again visited the hills and spent two 
mokthsin hunting the rhinoceros (hark) and the elk (ffozan), and it was here 
that Muhamtoad Khdn sought refuge when despairing of succeeding his father 
Firtiz, and occupied the fort of Baktdri or Bakndri beyond Hdhan. 

The garrisons along the Jumna proved of little avail against the forces of 
the Mughal Emperor Timfir, who, after the sack of 
Dehli in December, 1398 A.D., crossed into theDudb, 
and sweeping through the Meerut and a part of the Bijnaur District, recrossed 
the Ganges near Hardwdr: Timur himself gives an account in his memoirs ® of 


1 Dowson's Elliot, IV, 14, 16, 17, 19. 
465, 613. 


s MalM 2 dt-i-Timuri in Dowson's Elliot, III., 
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tile fights that took place. When he heard that the as he calls all that 

were notfollowersoflsMm, had assembled near Hardw4r, he followed them, 
and ordered his men to charge. Spurring their horses, shouting their war-ory, 
and brandishing their swords, they fell upon the forces of the enemy like hun¬ 
gry lions upon a flock of sheep.” The enemy broke and fled, and an immense 
booty was obtained. Timur had at this time only one hundred men with him 
as a perso^ial guard, and was attacked by Malik Shaikha with a larger force. 
When about a bow-shot remained between the two parties, Tiraiir asked a soldier 
in adrance who those approaching, as if to attack, were. The soldier said that 
they belonged to the party of Shaikh Kukar, one of Timur’s officers, and on this 
Timur turned to retire. The enemy mshed on the Mughal troops, and would 
have annihilated them had nnt their own leader, Malik Shaikha, been slain in 
the first onset, when, as is the custom with orientals, his troops dispersed. 

A small party of the enemy, with the wives and children of those who had 
taken pari in the first fight, took refuge at Kupila (Hardwir), about two hod 
off. When Timur heard of this, he marched there, and, joined by Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir, attacked the fugitives. After a slight resistance the 
enemy took to flight, but many were slain, and the women and children,the pro¬ 
perty and goods, gold, money, grain, camels, horses, cows and buffaloes,” fell as 
spoil to the soldiers. Timtir would then appear to have pursued the remainder 
along the foot of the hills, where he spent some days plundering and destroying 
eveiytfaing that came in his way. On his return he encamped at Bahrah, a 
d^ndency of Bakri well known as the country of Miydpur,” and halted the next 
day at Shikk Sar, a distance of four and the next day went to Kondar. On 
living Bandar he crossed the Jumna. The Zafar-ndma of Sharf-iid-din Yazdi 


makes the stages Bahrah, Shikk-Sarsdwa and Kandar: where Tiiuflr gives the 
nsme Sar, his chronicler gives the name Sars^ wa. The position and the marches 
clearly corroborate the identification of S&r with the modern Sars4wa; Meu- 
tion is made that Pfrtiz Shah conducted the stream of Fir^zabad from the 
momatains of Mandati and Sirmor to Dehli. ^ Firishta calls the place Mandawi, 
though Briggs has Mandui, Dow has Manduli, and Elliot has Mandir. The 
croal was drawn from the Jumna opposite FaizaBad, and ttierefore the name 
may be identified with that of Mandalpur, close to Sugh. Sugh was therefore 
so early as the fourteenth century, supplanted by Mandalpifr. 

We next find the iMd and shikh of Saharanpur bestowed by Sultdn Sayyid 

SajyM SHto. Sayyid SdJim, the chief of the Sayyids 

in 1414 A.D. ^ As this was about the date of the settle¬ 
ment of the Sayyids of Mrha in the adjacent district of MnzafFamagar it is 
probable that they went there under the protection of the Sayyid governor 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, IT,. 8; Arch Sur. II, 230. » TsHkhri-Mub&ah Shihi, Dowsop's 
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Salim. In 1526 A.D., during his fifth expedition to India, Babar passed through 
Sarsawa, and one of the skirmishes preceding the invader’s victory over Ibrahim 
Lodi at Panipat must have taken place in the neighbourhood of Titron, in par- 
ganah Gangoh of this district. The Turkman colonies of Lakhnauti and the 
neighbouring villages trace their origin to this expedition. 

In the following year (933 Hijri) the famous saint Abdul Kaddiis, a 
descendant of Abu Hanifah, founded the SarM, ornew“ 
Shaikh. Abdul Kadd s. Gangoh, where his descendants still reside. 

His mission was followed by the conversion of many of the Rajpiit, Gujar and 
Taga inhabitants, and materially strengthened the Musalman element in the 
population. He was succeeded by his son Shaikh Riikn-ud-din, who was amongst 
the learned men assembled at the court of Akbar at the time of Bair4m’s fall. 
Shaikh Abdun-nabi, son of Shaikh Ahmad, and grandson of Shaikh Abdul 
Shaikh Abdun-nabi, Sadr Kaddlis, was several times in Makka, where he studied 
of the Empire. Hadis. He succeeded the celebrated Maul4na 


Abdullah of Sultdupur in the favour of the court, and was at all times a man 
of mark at Dehli. He had many enemies, and amongst them was Makhdum- 
ul-mulk, w’ho wTote a pamphlet charging the Shaikh with murder under pretence 
of punishing heresy ; that it was wrong to say prayers with the Shaikh, who 
had been undutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles !” 
Murder, unfilial conduct, and haemorrhoids were the cumulative charges on 
which the Ukmas who sided wdth Makhdum demanded the degradation of 
the Shaikh, and in this they were successful. The leaders of these factions, 
however, soon became friends again, for we find them joining in 1579 A.D. in 
a document, which made the order of the Imam in all disputed questions of law 
final. From 1564 to 1577 A.D., Shaikh Abdun-nabi bad been Sadr of the 
empire, during which time he gave much offence by his mode of treating the 
holders of State lands. ^ The arbitrary execution of a Brahman led to his 
deposal from oflflce; and in 1578 Akbar gave him money for the poor of 
Makka, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he came back he was called to 
account for the money, was put into prison, and there murdered in 1584 A.D. 

During the reigns of Akbar’s successors the district of Sahdranpur was the 
chosen retreat of the nobles of the court, to whom its cool and comparatively 
healthy climate, and the facilities afforded for the amusement of hunting, rendered 


Empress NiiT Jahan. 


it peculiarly attractive. The Empress Ntir Jahdn^ or 
Nur Mahal, the consort of Jahangir, resided for a 


short time in a Gfijar village to the north of the Tughlikpur parganah, where 


some remains of her mansion are still visible, and her name is perpetuated in 


^ Blocbmann Aiii4>Akbati| 185, 490 ; Elliot, V, 642. ^ Sbe was known as Mahr->aii-iiisa 

Khamim whilst the widow of Sber-Afkan, and received the title of Kur Mahal on her marriage 
with Jahangir, and was later called Ndr Jahim, 
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fiiat of the Tillage of Numagar. Under Shahjahdn, the celebrated Ali Marddn 
. Khan conatrnoted the royal hunting seat still known. 

• UasMn Kbaa. ^ BMshah MahaL It lies to the north-west of the 
Faizabad parganah^ on the left bank of the Jtunna. The palace was pleasantly 
situated opposite to where the Dehli canal is drawn off, and its remains are now 
ntiKsed as a modern house. To the same nobleman is due the construction of 
the Dnab canal, now known as the Eastern Jumna Canal. This canal was 
conducted, with a considerable knowledge of hydraulics, along the crest of 
the high ground between the Jumna and the Hindan, so as to admit of its 
water being thrown off on both sides for irrigation purposes. From the absence 
of traces of bridges and lateral off-shoots, it is supposed that, the great difficulty 
experienced in the passage of the torrents which cross the line of canal, in the 
upper portion of its course, led to its early abandonment. It was realigned, 
completed and opened in 1830. 

0316 first important inroad of the Sikhs took place during the reign of BaM- 
Sikhs. Shah in the year 1709. Under their chief, Bandu, 

they poured in irresistible numbers into Sirbind, murder- 
ing, plun^ring, and bnming -nrherever they came. The Imperial Governor was 
defeated in a pitched battle, and the Sikhs gathering strength from this, crossed 
ae Jnmna and ravaged ^e Upper Dnab. Though the Musalmdns were tte 
first objects of aeir attack, the Sikhs were not restrained by any considera¬ 
tions of religion, or by any mercy for age or sex. Whole communities wero 
^a^anred with wanton barbarity ; and it is said that even the bodies of tiie 
dead were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey. The Sikhs 
itemed ae Mowing year, when the same scenes of outrage and violent 
were ^^tra^ so that ae Emperor himself was constrained to lead a force 

Tv “tI ^ succeeded for a time in driving ae enemy 

^ ae hills The Emperor retired to Labor, leaving a dekchmL to watch 
Pteveat their approaching the Dn&h. We do not hear much 
f am agmn until 1716 A.D., when Eandn, again issuing from his roaoat 

r»m 1712 to 1721 A.D flu. district, mfl. fl.. urigU»„riug diaWol .f 
m. s.j^ Muzaa^„, 

tt?torvtf 

-riU bu tou^d iu tt. uuflce iiat di. J.. I “ 
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Boshan-ud-daulab. 


Tiianpnri branch of the Sayyid family settled at Jtosath. Husain Ali was 
assassinated in 1721 A,D.j and in'the same year his brother, Shaikh Ahdnllah, 
lost the battle of Hnsainpur. Their possessions were conferred upon Muham¬ 
mad Amin Khan, who succeeded in establishing his authority in this district. 
He was followed by the Vazfr Kumr-ud-din, the implacable enemy of the B^rha 
Sayyids. In 1737 A.D. the Vazir despatched one Marhamat Khdn to the Sa- 
hdranpur District, with orders to expel the Sayyids from their jdgirs. In 
carrying out these orders Marhamat Khan acted with such violence, that the 
Sayyids rose in rebellion and slew him. This was what the Vazir most desired, 
and assembling an overwhelming force, he despatched it, under command of his 
own brother, AziTnnllab, who quickly overran the whole district, and utterly 
defeated the Sayyids at the memorable capture and sack of JAnsath. 

In the reign of Muhammad Shab, the fief of Sahdranpur was conferred on 
Zafar Khan, better known by his title of Roshan-ud- 
danlah, and as the builder of the mosque which bears 
his name in the OhAndni Chauk at Dehli. This nobleman bestowed parganah 
Ambahta, in this district, upon Shah Muhammad B4kir, son of the famous Mir 
Shah Abdul Ma41i, whose descendants are in possession to the present day. 
Shortly after the accession of Ahmad Shah, in * 1748 A.D.,* quarrels broke out 
between the Vazir Safdar Jang and Shihab-ud-din, best known by the family ajBBx 
K ’'bKh' GhAzi-ud-din KhAn, who had succeeded his uncle 

Ghazi-ud-din I. in command of the forces. Safdar 
Jang sent an army under Indargir Goshain, which ravaged the Upper Du&b, and 
occupied Saharanpur* itself. In the battle of Kotila, which shortly afterwards 
took place, Najfb Khan joined the imperial forces under GhSzi-ud-din, and so 
distinguished himself that he obtained parganahs SahAranpuTj BurhAna, and alf 
the BArha villages in jdgir, Chait Singh of Bahsuma attempted for a time to resist 
his authorily, but before the end of 1754, Najib KhAu had reduced his new pos¬ 
sessions to obedience. Hajfb KhAn then devoted all his energies to the exten- 
aion and consolidation of his powa:, and before his death, which occurred in 
1770 A. D,,his jdyfr extended on the north, not only to the Siw^ilik hills, but across 
ihem into the Dfiu, which be conquered about 1757 A.D.; on the west they 
were botoided by the Jumna, and contained the fortress of Ghausgarh ; on the 
east they extended into the Bijnaur District, with the fortresses of Pathargarh 
and Najibabad; and on the south he held ShAmli, in the Muzaffarnagar District, 
and the lands to the border of the present district of Meerut, which were com¬ 
manded from his fort of ShukartAr. 

. Towards the close of Najib KhAn’s rule, the district suffered severely from 
ZabitaKliin, 1770^1785 the inroads of the Sikhsi on the west, and the Marhat- 
tas on the south. The latter departed for a time on 
^ Four distinct Siklt invasions are counted between tlie years 1761 and 1770. 
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flie advaace of lihe Afg Mna under Ahmad Shah Abdali. When Z6.bita Kh6n 
sncceeded his father, Najib Khdn, one of his first acts was to refuse the tribute 
due to the Emperor; and knowing that he was in disfavour with the court, then 
entirely under Maxhatta influence, he set about collecting troops and fortifying 
the strong places in his district Amongst these was Shukartar, where he 
awaited the attack of the royal army, and was completely defeated in 1772* 
The royal army then advanced through the Dudb, and took possession of 
Sahiranpar, and all the Bohilla forts except Ghausgarh, where Zdbita’s family 
resided; and having appointed a Governor, Shah Alam returned to Dehli. 
Shortly afterwards Zabita made peace with the Marhattas, and through their 
instrumentality received back his possessions. The year 1775 is marked by an 
invasion of the Sikhs, who plundered nearly* every considerable town from 
Sahiranpur to Meerut. Zabita Kh&n, finding himself powerless to oppose 
them, took numbers of these men into his employ, and strengthening himself 
by an alliance with their chiefs, openly rebelled against the Emperor. Abdul 
Kaam Ehan, sent from Dehli against Ghausgarh, was slain in the attack, and 
until the arrival of Ifajf Klhan, the imperial authority was little regarded in 
this district. A battle took place between the forces of Najf Khdn and the 
Saharanpur troops near, Ghausgarh in 1777, which ended in a reconciliation, 
and the Rohilla chief was again pardoned and confirmed in his possessions. 

The cis-SaUaj chiefs, irritated at the defection of the Rohilla, granted him 

Gbulam Kadir, 1785- Kttle peace during the remainder of his life. He died 
in 1785, and was succeded by his son Ghulam Kddir, 
a man of hold and determined character, and little likely to yield to his 
enemfes vrithout a struggle. He confiscated the of many of the principal 
men in his districts, and amongst them that of his own uncle, Afsal Khdn. 
He then re-annexed the entire country possessed by his grandfather, which 
during the recent troubles had been occupied by the Sikhs, and reconquered 
the Dun. The Sikhs, too, were held in check', and the country, for the first 
time for many years, enjoyed peace under a strong Government. On his death 
in 1788, the Marhattas took possession of the district, which remained with 
them until the British conquest Ghani Bahddur was the • first governor and 
he was succeeded by Bdla Rao, 

In 1794 the Sikhs recommenced their inroads into the Dudb, and succeeded 

George Thomas. “ defeating the Marbatta garrison at Sabd- 

ranpur, but compelled tbein to take refuge in tbo fort 
of Jalalabad. Lakbwa Ddda, on hearing ibis, applied for the services of Geortro ' 
Thomas, then an adventurer in the service of Apa Khandi Rao in Mowat to 
command a force of 2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and sixteen pieces of artillery 
raised for the protection of the Marhatta possessions in this quarter, and assigned 
him parganahs Panipat, Sonpat and Karndl for their pay. Thomas remained * 
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therefor some time and co-operated with Bapu Sindhia, who was named Gover¬ 
nor of Sah&ranpnr and the country adjacent^ which at this time yielded a revenue 
of ten lakhs of rupees. Thomas distinguished himself in the reduction of Shamli, 
then in Gurdat Singh’s jdgir^ and in the siege of Lakhnauti; but on the death, 
by suicide in the Jumna, of his patron Apa Khandi Rao he withdrew for some 
time to his in Mewat, whence he was recalled to meet the Sikhs again, 
Thomas defeated the Sikhs in four successive actions near Karnal, whilst 
Bdpu Sindhia drove them from the northern parganahs of the Duab, and even 
pushed his forces into their own country, which became for a time a scene of 
the same plunder and devastation with which they had so often laid waste 
the Dudb. In 1797 Thomas retired from Saharanpur to push his fortunes in 
HariAna. 

In 1799, Sambunaty a grain merchant, was the diwdn of Imam Baksh Kh4n, 
Governor of Saharanpur, who sided wdth Lakhwa 
Ddda in his fend with Sindhia. The diw&n took the 
field against M. Perron, the Marhatta commander of Aligarh; but his troops 
were corrupted by means of a large sum of money which Perron found means 
to distribute amongst them, and their leader was obliged to yield up a portion 
of the districts he held to save the rest. In the following year M. Perron 
left Dehli with a large force, in order to seize upon the remainder, and after 
a sharp action at Kh&tauli in the Muzaffarnagar District, was able to compel 
Sambunfiith to leave the Du4b altogether, and take refuge with the Sikhs. 
As illustrative of the state of the country, the massacre of the Goshdins near 
Hardw&rby the Sikhs in 1796 maybe mentioned. In fact, the greater portion 
of the Upper Du&b was still divided amongst the Sikh Sirddrs, ostensibly as 
jdgir^ but in reality in lieu of black mail. The only portion of the district that 
enjoyed even the semblance of security was the strip of country on the east, 
stretching from Jawdlapur to Bahsuma in Meerut, in which the Gfijar Raja 
Rdmdaydl Singh had assumed a semi-independent attitude. 

In the year 1801, E&mdaydl received the thanks of the Marhatta comman- 
^ der for crushing an insurrection headed by one Azdz 
Khdn, at Bachaiti near Deoband. This adventurer 
gave himself out as the true Ghuldm Kddir; and the failure of his attempt was 
in a great measure due to the treachery of the Gfijars, who joined him only to 
have an opportunity of more effectually looting whichever side should prove 

victorious.. On the fall of Aligarh and the capture of 
Dehli in 1803, a British force, under Colonel Burn, 
started from Dehli for Bahdranpur in October, but had hardly reached the 
civil station, when news arrived of a threatened Sikh invasion, which would have 

^ Sambunath was oUr iSrsit tahslldar at Saharanpur, and his grandson is now tahs^ld^^^ of 
E4gpat in the Meerut District, 
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been csonT^rted into a real attack but for the arrival of Janies Skinner with a 
strong detachment of irregular horse. Presently news came of Colonel Mon- 
son’s disastrous letreat, and Colonel Ochterlony, finding his position at Dehli 
precarious, recalled the commandant of Sahdranpur, barely in time to save 
that city from Holkar’s adopted son, Bam&th. But just as General Lake’s 
approach raised the siege of Dehli, intelligence was received of a Marhatta 
inroad. Greneral Lake in per^n repulsed the Marhattas, but again a Sikh invasion 
(the thirteenth: October, 1804)i took place. Sber Singh of Buriya was ravag¬ 
ing the district, while the Collector, Mr. Guthrie, remained shut up in the Kila 
Ahmadabadi, a fort built by Ghuldm Eidir, and since converted into a jail. 
Colonel Bum marched to meet the Sikhs with Mr. Guthrie, who, having 
mana^d to escape from the fort with the assistance of the Begam Sumru, had 

joined the army at Khatauli. Sher Singh awaited the 
Battle of Charaofn. attack at Charaon in the KAtha, where a fight, 

cel^rated in local tradition,’ took place on the 24th November, 1804, The 
day, howevOT, cannot be considered glorious to either side, for our irre¬ 
gular <^valry displayed such cowardice, that, had the Sikhs shown more 
determination, the event would have been veiy doubtful. Portunately, the enemy 
dared not face our artillery, an arm with which they were not yet familiar. To 
this fact, Colonel Burn owed an indecisive victory. A cannon ball carried off 
Sher Singh’s leg during the engagement, and his old uncle, Eai Singh, brought 
him back to die at Buriya. In spite of this lesson, the district was not yet 
safe. Intelligence of the fall of Dig alone prevented the Begam Sumru iErom 
turning against us, tei spite of her professions of fidelity to General Lake; and 
Colonel Bum had not got rid of the Sikhs. We find them overrunning the 
country within a month of their defeat at Charaon. ^ 

In February, 1805, Amir Khan’s wild Pindaiis threatened to swoop aero^ 
the Ganges opposite Mn^affamagar, andsomo actually 
* did venture over. In March, the commandant was 

summoned into Eohilkhand, but the moment he turned his back, the fifteenth 
Sikh invasion recalled him to the district. Fruitless negotiations interrupted 
the campaign which followed. Oolond Bum soon found it necessary to take 
upon himseff the responsibility of breaking them off, and after resuming the 
last remaining Sikh jdgir^ Gdrdat Singh’s of Jhanjhana, he forded the Jumna 
and attacked Eamal (April). These energetic measures brought the Sirdars 
to their senses, and so ended the last Sikh invasion. 

Comparative tranquillity prevailed down to the year 1813, when Raja Ram- 
dayal Singh died, and the settlement operations con- 

Disturbances of i 813. 

sequent upon the resumption of his enormous estates 
■were attended by a Gdjar rising, which was happily quelled before it became 


^ Without including the innumerable minor incursions. 
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serious. In 1814, the Gurkha war broke out, and the Dun was, after a short 
interval of non-regulation, annexed temporarily to Saharanpur tinder Regula¬ 
tion IV. of 1817. A full account of the new subdivision will be found in the . 
volume devoted to the hill districts. 

In the year 1824, a variety of circumstances tended to cause a rising of a 
far more dangerous character than that of 1813. The 
Disturbances of 1824. principal leaders of the disturbance were two Gujars : 

Kalwa, a famous bandit, and Biji Singh, talukaddr of Kunja near Eurki, and 
a relative of Eajd Eamdaydl Singh. The rendezvous of the insurgents was at 
the latter’s fort, where they were collecting in rapidly increasing numbers, 
strange to say, without the knowledge of the authorities, when two daring exploits, 
the sack of the town jpf Bhagwanpur and the plunder of a strong treasure 
escort, bringing in a large sum of money from the Jawaldpur tahsil, led to 
the disclosure of their movements. Mr. Griudall, the Magistrate of Sahdran- 
pur, obtaining a reinforcement of Gurkhas, under the command of Captain 
‘ Young of the Sirmor Battalion, at once attacked them, in company with his 
Joint Magistrate, the Hon’ble Mr. Shore. The fight lasted all day, ending in 
the total discomfiture of the rebels, who lost nearly two hundred killed and 
wounded. Among the former were Kalwa and Biji Singh. The enterprise 
thus nipped in the bud was no petty undertaking of ordinary marauders. It 
had been planned on a grand scale, and large reinforcements, were coming to 
Byi Singh’s assistance from this as well as other districts, when the unexpected 
fall of Kunja made the whole confederacy collapse.^ 

The district is happily barren in historical events from 1824 to 1857,‘when 
The in tin mutiny^ broke out at Meerut. Fortunately there 

was a man in Mr. E. Spankie, the Magistrate, who was 
equal to the emergency. News of the outbreak was received on the 12th of 
May, and on the following day the w^omen and children were sent to the hills, 
and not too soon, for the day after came news of the massacre at Dehli. Extra 
police were raised, and the Europeans established themselves as a regular garri¬ 
son in the Magistrate’s house. The district soon rose; the Gujars and Eangars 
especially made themselves notorious for their turbulence, and when the intelli* 
gence of the disturbances inMuzaffarnagar arrived, a general outbreak took place. 
Anment feuds w’ere renewed ; village plundered village; bankers were robbed 
of their property, or had to pay black mail for its protection ; and in many cases 
debtors took advantage of the general anarchy to obtain from the money-lenders 


^ The forests under Garbwil and Kumaun were the favourite lurking-place of Kalwa and his 
followers. The records of the office of the Commissioner of Kumaun show that, in concert with^ 
the authorities of Moxadabad, frequent and fruitless eiforts were made to dislodge him. 

2 From the official narrative, by Mr, R. Spankie, C.S, now the Hon'ble R. Spankie, Judge of 
the High Court, Allahabad. 
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tibeir accotmttooks and bonds. Mr. Spankie writes:—It would appear as if 
tile disturbances in the commencement were less directed against Government 
than against particular people and castes. "W hen the fall of Dehli ceased to 
be looked upon as imminentj the agricultural communities began to turn their 
eyes towards the local treasuries, and did not scruple to oppose themselves to 
Government officers and troops.’’ 

The local officers did their best to put down the disturbances in their earliest 
stage. On the 2l8t May, the raiders who plundered 
Malhaipur were punished; and on the following day a 
demonstration was made along the Eurki road as far as ll%al, which resulted 
in the capture of some men who had refused to pay their revenue. Affairs in the 
city now assumed a serious phase. The kotwdl or head police officer, whilst 
appearing faithM, was in reality stirring up the people to disaffection. The 
shopkeepers shut up their shops, and, burying their valuables, prepared for the 
wor^ Confidence was, however, restored for a time by the appearance of 
Mr. W. 0. Plowden, with a party of cavalry and infantry under Captains Wyld 
and Garstin, from Jagadri. Advantage was taken of their presence to make 
a raid on Manikpur, then held by one Amrao Singh, who had set himself np as 
Raja. The village was taken and burned, but the rebels succeeded in effecting 
their escape. The late Mr. JE. D. Robertson, C. S., was then despatched to 
Deoband, which was threatened by a rising of the Eajpiits of the Katha. In 
the meantime a portion of the native infantry at Sah^ranpur mutinied, and fired 
upon &eir officers (June, 2nd), fortunately without effect; and were it not for the 
opportnne arrival of the Gurkhas under Major Bagot, it w^ould have fared ill with 
the small European body at Sahdranpur. The Gurkhas were next employed 
in dispersing a body of Giijars who had come to attack the treasury, and were 
again sent to meet a body of the Jalandhar mutineers, 300 strong, in the south 
of the district. 

About this time news arrived of the plunder of Raktir and Sarsdwa by the 
Gujars, and on the 9th of July the remainder of the native infantry (29th 
native infantry) fled from the station, Mr. Robertson did good service in the 
Ganges kh&dir, where, in conjunction with Captain Read, he defeated, at 
Fathna, the Banjdras who had been committing great excesses in the more 
unprotected villages, and coming round by Deoband, he inflicted signal punish¬ 
ment on the rabble who had plxmdered one-third of that town (see Dbobaitd). 
Mr. Robertson was recalled to Sahkranpur to defend the city against an attack 
of Giijars, Kdtha Rajpiits and Rangars, who, aided by the lower Musalmdn 
population, proposed an attack upon the European quarters and the jail. The 
jail guard was disarmed, and the duty was handed over to the Giirkhas, whilst 
forty Europeans arrived from Landour, and, with their assistance, the muharram 
was passed without any disturbance. The people of the towns were occasion- 
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ally able to do sometliiiig to protect themselves, thus the Musalmdns of Deo- 
band made a gallant defence on two occasions against the Katha insurgents, 
and the people of Eankhal repulsed the attacks of dakaits. Assistance was 
given to the Muzaflfamagar authorities in their attack upon ThAnd Bhawan, 
where Mr. Lowe, C.S., was severely wounded ; and after this the influence of 
the aid from the Ambdla District, the presence of the Giirkhas, and the energy 
displayed by the European ofiicers, prevented any further real danger to the 
safety of the district Still much uneasiness was caused by the raids of the 
rebels from Bijnaur, intone of which a police-station was burned, and some 
horses of the irregular cavalry were carried off. To prevent these raids^ 
Colonel Baird Smith established a movable column, which did good service^ 
and was fortunate enough to defeat a party of one thousand men who crossed 
at Mayapur below Kankhal, but were not allowed time to do any great mis¬ 


chief. 

Mr. Spankie then commenced setting about the testing of re-measurements^ 
in preparation for the ensuing settlement of the dis- 
Mr. Spankie s opinions, and in December, 1857, found himself able to 

move about the district with a slight personal guard. He writejs—“ The people 
were civil and respectful. But in point of fact there can be no confidence 
placed in the demeanour or bearing of the people. They would always be 
respectful and submissive until it is in their power to be otherwise. The people 
of this district, and in all other parts of the country, I suppose, have no 
sympathy with Grovernment, British or native. Separate castes and commu¬ 
nities have separate ends and desires to attain, and the weakness of Government 
is their strength. Bevenge and loot, in the first instance, led the agricultural 
communities astray. The burning of records, as in tahsil Nakur, was the crown¬ 
ing result of a determination to have no obligations towards any one. The 
common brotherhood of the Muhammadans is a different thing i and I think it 
would be impossible to deny that they were heart and soul against us. They 
had everything to gain and little to lose as a general rule. % They were in arms 
against the excesses of the Gujars sifnply because their own time had not 
a>m!e. These Gujars and others were out for a temporary gain, and to make 
the best of the present. The moment they found their’s a lo^g game, they 
stopped it; and they bow to the strong hand as long as it is strong. The 
Mrdiammadan population is ever against The kotwal of Sah&ranpmr 

and the mfinsif of Shamli (both Mus^ans) were executed, and, on ihe whole^ 
exceedin^y severe and wholesome punishment was awarded, which, with the 
eclipse of the Sndder Court,” and.thus the prevention of the es<^pe of offenders 
by appeal to the l%h^ courts, rendered the safety of the district secure. There 
was never much loss of the Government revenue, and agricultural operations 
went on much as usual ; and though in the Burki tahsil, the Baos (Musalm&is) 
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of Jawalapur and other Muhammadans came under grave suspicion, the disarma¬ 
ment of the inhabitants of Kankhal, Hardwdr and Jawdlapur removed all 
cause for uneasiness. On the.whole, the wild country in the south of the Jawdla- 
pur parganah, the kh4dirs of the great rivers, the tracts near the Kdtha, and 
the villages lying amid the Gujar colonies, suffered most j and the principal dis¬ 
turbers of the peace were the Gujars, Musalm&n Rajputs, Pundir Kajputs of 
the P^atha, JBanjaras, and the low Musalmdn population of the towns. Since 
January, 1858, the district has returned to its normal state, and all matters per¬ 
taining to its history belong to the different heads under which the district 
notice has b^n distributed. 


A general sketch of the sanitary operations in this district is given in the 
introduction. Fever and small-pox are the principal 
Medical Mstory. diseases. Fever is especially rife, and belongs to that 

class known as malarious. Fever epidemics have periodically occurred all 
over this tract from time immemoriaL Over-saturation of the sdil combined 
with bad drainage, is the principal cause of the fever, but to this may be 
added the drainage of refuse water into the many excavations which are 
found around every village site, and the great heat that is always present. 
In 1871 a large amount of quinine was imported from England a.nd a stajff of 
four hospital assistants were sent to travel through the fever-stricken portions 
of the district and attend the sick at their homes. Over 5,000 cases were 
treated, but with what result is not known. 

The following statement gives the mortuary statistics from 1867 to 1873:— 
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Akbahta, or Anbahtah, a town in parganab Nakiir of the Sahdranpnr dis¬ 
trict, is distant 16 miles south-west of the town of Sah&ranpur. The population 
in 1853 numbered 6,311 souls, and in 1865 was 6,336. In 1872 there were 
6,039 inhabitants, of whom 2,767 were Hindds (1,298 females), and 3,272 were 
Musalmdns (1,722 females). The town site contains 55 acres, giving 110 inha- 
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bifcants per square acre. Ambahta contains 16 muballas or wards, amongst wbicb 
the houses are distributed. There are many good brick-built houses in the town, 
and the baz&r consists of a double roadway, with a centre line of poor-looking 
shops. The roadways are well made and well drained of late years, and are in 
places paved mth bricks. Gardens and clumps of mango trees make the suburbs 
look well-wooded. The site as a whole is well raised, so that drainage flows 
easily away towards the south-east, andihere are few places where excessive rain¬ 
fall can accumulate. The soil is light and porous ; water in the wells is good, 
and is found at a depth of twenty-four feet from the surface. The Pirzadah family 
of Sayyids of Ambahta are well known throughout this district. Their ances¬ 
tors came from Makka some 300 years ago. Shah Abul Maali, a celebrated per¬ 
sonage in the seventeenth century, and belonging to this family, is buried here. 
The family still hold several revenue-free grants, and one representative resides 
in the fori^ and another near the Shah’s tomb. The tomb is a fine domed build¬ 
ing with minarets, all in good repair, and situated in the middle of the town. It 
is the object of a yearly urs to the devout Muhammadans of the district. Am¬ 
bahta was originally a cantonment for Mughal troops, established by Fi'riiz 
Shah; hence the place was known as Firiizabad. The present town is compara¬ 
tively modern, and contains two masjids built in Humayuu’s reign. Act XX. 
of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is’in force, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering 13 men, at an annual cost of Rs. 720, defrayed from a house- 
tax. A staff of 13 public sweepers is also enteratained for conservancy pur¬ 
poses. The total income was Rs. 2,456, falling at Re. 0-6-3 per head of the 
population. Considerable attention to conservancy matters has been shown here 
of late years, and the only great sickness occurred in 1870, when 730 persons 
died from fever. The town possesses an outpost of police, a branch post- 
office, and a well-kept village school. The Musalm4ns of this town were 
suspected of exciting disturbances during the mutiny. 

Ambahta, an old parganah of the Baharanpur district, is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbari. It has always been held free of revenue since the British 
occupation, and of late years has been included in parganah Nakdr. 

Bahat, an old parganah or fiscal sub-division of the Sahdranpur distiict, 
known in Akbar’s time as Bahat Kanj4war. In the time of Shahjabdn the 
name was changed to Sultdnpnr Bahat. The village of Eanj4war is now in 
Mnzaffarabad. Bahat and Sultanpur became separate parganahs under the 
Robillas in the last century, and remained separate up to 1842, when several 
changes took place. The land revenue of Bahat, as it stood in 1840-41, 
was Rs. 35,556, and of this Rs. 3,639 were transferred, and Rs. 8,976 received 
in exchange, leaving the revenue at Es. 40,893. In 1855 the changes made 
resulted in the absorption of Bahat amongst the neighbourfrig parganahs. It 
then contained 91 villages, with an area of 64,918 acres, a land revenue of 
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Bs* 46,2225 and a population numbering 33,980 souls. These were distributed 
as follows :— 
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BhaoWj^npur, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the 
Sahiranpur district, is distant 18 miles from Saharanpur and 6^ miles north¬ 
west from Eurki, on the Sahdranpur and Rtirki road. The population in 1872 
numbered 2,412 souls. Bhagwanpur is said to have been founded in 1118 
sanvat (1061 A.D.) by a colony of Rajputs and Brahmans. It has a second 
class police-station, a branch post-office, and a village school. Act XX. of 1856 
(the Ohaukiddri Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a force of eight men, at 
an annual cost of Es. 432, defrayed from a house-tax. The total income for 
1872-73 amounted to Rs. 1,118, giving an incidence of Be. 0-7-4 per head of 
the population, and Rs. 2-2-0 per house. Bhagwanpur, though the head of a 
parganah, is merely a small agricultural village, without any trade or manufac¬ 
ture, and only a good sized market to supply the local wants. 

BhagwXkpur, a parganah in tahsil Eiirki of the Saharanpur district, is 
bounded on the north by the Siwalik (Shiwalak) hills; on the west by par- 
ganahs Haraura, Nagal and Muzaffarabad; on the east by parganah Eiirki; 
^ ^ and on the south by parganah Manglaur. According 

to the census of 1872, parganah Bhagw&npur had a 
total area of 244 square miles, of which 95 square miles were under cultiva¬ 
tion. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 
147 square miles, of which 95 square miles were cultivated, 36 square miles 
were culturable, and 16 square miles were barren. This parganah naturally 
divides into four tracts. The first tract comprises the villages in the southern 
uplands owned by a mixed proprietary of Giijars, G4ras, Tagas, Mahdjans, 
Brahmans, Eajpiits, &c. It is, on the whole, tolerably level, and includes the 

^ . sources of the Kali Nadi, with less inferior land and 

iNatural oivisioiifl. ^ 

less hMda soil than in the corresponding tract in the 
adjoining parganah of N4gal- Water is found at a depth of about eleven feet 
from the surface; but, owing to the quicksand in the sub-soil, earthen wells are 
fnr the most part impracticable. The people, from over-assessment under the 
old settlement, could not afford to construct brick-bnilt wells, hence there is 
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but little irrigation, and even, in places, an insufficiency of water for domestic 
purposes. The sub-soil is retentive of moisture, and if this were not the case, 
large tracts must remain uncultivated in seasons of drought. The people here 
suffered much during the famine of 1860. The second tract includes the vil¬ 
lages having mixed uplands and lowlands. The villages immediately on the 
bank of the Solani are very poor, and constantly exposed to diluvion by inun¬ 
dation. Those farther north grow good kharif corps and sugar-cane. Here the 
lands of a few villages on the bank above are poor, but the surface almost at 
once begins to slope towards the head of the Kdli river, and the soil there is 
yQxy good. Water is 23 feet from the surface, but earthen wells only last a 
year and a half, so that irrigation is scanty. 

The lowland villages occupying the valley of the Soldni, between Kheri and 
Sakrauda on the north and the highlands on the south, form the third tract. 
The valley is narrow towards the north, but opens up towards the south-east. 
The soil to the north consists of a rich loam, which changes into a rich clay to 
the south-east; both are good and productive, but the agriculttlral condition of 
the several villages varies very much. From Fatehullahpur, near the Mohand 
Pass, down to Sodiwala, opposite Kheri, the cultivation is scanty, and interspersed 
amid patches of grass jungle. The Eangar proprietors reside in a mass at 
Elheri. They formerly owned a large extent of land in this parganah, but 
owing to their indolence and jealousies many villages were taken from them 
in 1836, and settled with the resident cultivators. Since then the Eingars 
have lost much more by private and public sale. On the south-east, where the 
Sakrauda Rdngars are the proprietors, the villages are better off, though the 
Eangars, as a rule, make hard and exacting landlords. The Powell family, 
also, have some villages here. In the north, spring crops form'the staple i in the 
centre, antumn crops; and to the south, rice. Irrigation is nowhere necessary. 
The last tract includes the lands lying on the plateau of Kheri and Sakrauda, 
which consists of an infinity of mounds and hillocks, separated from each 
other by ravines with sloping sides covered with brush-wood. On the Kheri 
side there is some fair timber, but towards Sakrauda the carissa (karaunda) 
prevails. Mr. Powell reclaimed and brought under cultivation the uplands of 
two villages, but on the whole there is much waste here. Water is as deep as 
36 to 38 feet from the surface, but this is partially counterbalanced by the 
abundant raia-fall, which gives good hajva and joar crops, and in the small 
khadir patches wheat is grown. 

The last year of Mr. E. Thornton’s settlement gave a land revenue amount- 
Land reyenue. 81,456 ; this was increased by Mr. Vans- 

Agnew 4o Rs. 82,063; and Mr. Wynne, on revising 
the proceedings of Mr. VansAgnew, proposed a land revenue of Es. 81,863 
on an area then comprising 81,678 acres, of which 71,249 acres were assessed 
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to the land revenue, and of these 52,875 acres were ijnder cultivation. The 
actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Bs. 79,653 (or with cesses, 
Es. 87,598), falling at a rate of Ee. 0-8-2 per British acre on the total area ; 
at Ee. 0-13-7 per acre on the area assessed to G-overnment revenue; and at 
Ee. 1-5-0 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses daring the same year has been estimated at 
Bs. 3,26,659. 


Alienations. 


Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60^ five whole villages and 60 portions 
of villages, having an area of 8,217 acres, and paying 
a revenue of Rs. 9,332, and valued at Es. 52,752, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by* decree 
of Court comprised one entire village and 61 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 7,687 acres, and paying a revenue of Es. 8,196. The value 
recorded was Es. 28,495. Out of the 33 whole and 77 portions of villages 
remaining with the original proprietors, 1,465 acres, bearing a revenue of 
Es. 856, valued at Es. 6,226, of the former, and 4,776 acres, bearing a revenue 
of Es. 4,971, valued at Es. 34,234, of the latter, were under mortgage. These 
statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of ten per cent., 
of transfers by decree of Court amounting to nine per cent., and of transfers 
by mortgage amounting to eight per cent. The average value per acre in each 
of these cases was Rs. 6-6-8, Hs. 3-11-3, and Rs. 6-7-0, and the land revenue 
assessed amounted to Ee. 1-2-2, Re. 1-1, and Ee. 0-15 per acre respectively. 
The result from the entire parganah on 27 per cent, of the total area, gives an 
average value of Rs. 5-8-0 per acre, when the average land revenue amounted to 
Rs. 1-1 per acre. Gujars lost three whole villages, and Shaikhs, Pathdns and 
Rajputs lost one each. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bhagwdnpur contained 143 
inhabited villages, of which 62 had less than 200 inha- 
opu ation. bitants; 37 had between 200 and 500; 26 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 15 had between 1,000 and 2,000; three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The records show that there were 131 estates at .settlement, of 
which fourteen were jungle grants. The total population in 1872 numbered 
63,770 souls (28,778 females), giving 261 to the square mile. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 42,074 Hindfiis, of whom 18,790 were females; and 
21,696 Musalmans, amongst whom 9,988 were females, BisMbuting the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,667 
Brahmans, of whom 1,257 were females ; 900 Rajputs, including 377 females ; 
1,839 Baniyas (815 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,668 souls, 
of whom 16,341 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (2,452) and Acharaj. The Rajputs belong to the 
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PnndiT, KWlgi and Mandhar clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,099), 
and Saiangi subdivisions. The other castes containing more than one thousand 
members are the Kah4r (2,507), Chamar ^3,16^, Khdkrob (1,442), Gdjar 
(2,901), Barhai (1,177\ Saini (4,291), Taga (1,892), and Banj4ra (1,679). The 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (607), converted Pundfrs (107), 
converted nhaubAna (49), other converted Eajpdts (1,483), and Pathdns (271) ; 
the remainder are entered without distinction. The principal land-holders are 
'M'naalm&T, B&tgaTS and Mahdjans in the north, and those already mentioned 
lu tbe first tract on the south. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (uot less than fifteen years of 

age) 536 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,244 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,019 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 8,601 in agricultural operations ; 3,257 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,832 persons returned as labourers, 
and 727 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 742 as landholders, 23,024 as cultivators, 
and 40,004 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
csational statistiss, which are confessedly imperfect, show 270 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,992 souls, 

Bhagwihpur was formed in 1855, by Messrs. Oraigie and Ross, from the 
parganal^ mentioned below :— 
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same time transferred to the Muzaffarnagar district, and dirided amongst the 
parganahs of Jhanjhana, Charthawal, Bidauli, Kairdna and Thana Bhawan. 

ChilkAna, a town in parganah Sultanpur of the Saharanpur district, is 
distant nine miles north-west from Saharanpur. The population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 4,026 souls. Ohilkana is situated on the road between Saharanpur and 
TJmballa (Amb&la), and possesses a second class police-station and a post-oj05ce. 
The principal inhabitants are some decayed families of Sayyids. The town is 
united with Sultdnpur for the purposes of the Chaukid&ri Act i^XX. of 1856), 
and together they support a force of 16 men, at an annual cost of Rs. 882. 
The income from all sources during 1872-73 was Rs. 3,398, giving an incidence 
of Ee. 0-7-1 per head of the population, and Ee. 1-12-3 per house. During the 
same year one-third of the income was expended in drainage cuts and repairs 
to roads. From its position on the old high road to the Panjab, Ohilkana is of 
some strategical importance as a military post and under the Marhattas was 
held by the troops of the Begam Sumru. In 1857 it was occupied by a 
body of plundering Gtijars, who were dispersed by the arrival of a force from 


Population. 


Jag4dri. 

Deobahd, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Saharan¬ 
pur district, is distant 21 miles south from Saharanpur 
in latitude 29'' 41' 50," and longtitude 43' 10" 
The population in 1847 was 11,634; in 1853 there were 18,638 inhabitants; 
andinl865,21714, In 1872, out of a total population numbering 19,168souls, 
8,614 were Hindus (4,026 females); 10,554 were Musalmans (5,059* females) ; 
and there was one Christian. Distributing the population amongst the urbau 
and rural classes proper, there were 166 landholders, 2,047 cultivators, and 
16,965 persons unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,730, of which 688 were occupied by Hindus and 1,042 by Musalm&ns. 
The number of houses in the same year was 4,079, of which 1,264 were built 
with skilled labour, and of these 725 were inhabited by Hindus and 539 by 
Musalmans. Of the 2,815 mud huts in the town, 1,137 were possessed by Hin- 
dds and 1,678 by Musalmdns. The area of the town site is 193 acres-, giving 99 
inhabitants to the acre. Taking the male adult population (not less than fifteen 
years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more than fifty 
males :—^Barbers 138 ; beggars, 209 ; bricklayers, 64; calico-printers, 6& ; 
cultivators, 716 ; labourers, 1,223; landowners, 63 ; merchants, 311 ; money¬ 
lenders, 112; oil-makers, 227 ; parohits, 201 ; servants, 749 ; shop-keepers, 
775 ; sweepers, 67 ; tailors, 55 ; water-carriers, 128 ; and weavers, 820. 

The site lies about two and a half miles to the west of the East Nadi, with 
which it was formerly connected by a wide natural 
water-way or depression known as the Jor, which runs 
from the south of the town eastwards. About half a mile from the town, the Jor 


Site. 
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spreads out into a tank-like expanse, known as the Devikund, the west and north 
banks of which are covered with temples, ghats and numeroas sati monuments, 
much frequented hj pilgrims. There are numerous water-holes, for the flood- 
water of which there is no outlet and consequently there is much flooding during 
rains. A sdieme for draining the outskirts is now under consideration* 
There are four bAz&rs —the Chota, Bard, Sathattar and Bahra all of which appear 
to be prosperous and cleanly, except the last, which contains many ruinous houses 
skTi^ open places used as receptacles for refuse. There are no metalled road-ways, 
exoept that leading to the railway-station, but the bdzar roads are well made of 
^urth, with ride drains; the smaller ways, too, have been much improved of late 
Tears. The water in the principal well stood at 35 feet from the surface in 
March, the average depth being 27 feet. The people say that the average spring 
level baL5t risen from 34 feet since the introduction of the canal, though there is 
no canal irrigation nearer than eight miles. The water in some wells has a 
good sweet taste, bnt in others is brackish. On the whole, the site is well 
raised, and has good drainage towards the south, and little remains to be done 
in the way of sanitation beyond the utilization of existing means and the 
enforcement of cleanliness. 

The Musalmdas here are numerous and influential and are owners of 
the town site, in which there are now about 1,800 sharers. All these men pre¬ 
fer to live on the miserable pittance they receive than to follow any occiipation, 
Biere are 42 masjids in the town, and a good private school, where 180 boys are 
taught the !^ran, and Arabic and Persian. Amongst these, forty poor scholax’s 
are supported by the Muhammadan residents. Deoband is, however, essentially 
a Hindu ^town, and has an antiquity which may extend to 3,000 years. It is 
said that the PandAvas resided here during their first exile, and the Musal- 
mAns assert that it was one of the first fortresses taken by the celebrated 
hero Sipah SalAr Masaud Ghazi, Its orignal name was Deviban Or the sacred 
and there is still a grove near the city in which there is a templo to 
Devi, where a religious assembly is held yearly in the month of Ohait. Deo- 
band lies on the military route from Meerut to Laadour. It is 15J miles from 
the previous stage (Muzaffarnagar), and 114 miles from the next stn/ro 
(mgal). The encamping-ground here is good. The road from Muzaffarnagar 
is metalled for five miles, afterwards heavj ; you leave the road to IWrlci 
(^distant 28 miles) at four miles, and cross the K41i Nadi by a bridge at five milos. 
Prom Deoband to NSgal iie road is rather heavy, and passes Saisana at 7^ miles, 
and Baraora at 9^ miles (see NXgal, Muzaffaenagab). Doobaud possossos a 
good dispensary, Anglo-vernacular school, a first class police-station, a tahslli and 
MnnieipaUty. * post-offioe. The municipality is managed by a com¬ 

mittee of 15 members, of whom four hold office ex-offteio, 
three are nominated by the executive authority, and eight aro elected by the tax- 
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payers. The following statements give the income and expenditure for a series 
of years, and at the same time indicate the character of the local trade and the 
incidence of taxation. In 1872-73 taxation fell at annas per head of the 
population per annum :— 

Statement showing Receipts and Expenditure of the Deohand Municipality for the 

years 1868-69 to 1872-73. 



Opening Balance . 

^Olass I.—S’ood and 
drinlc 

„ II.—?Anim a 1 s 
for slaughter ... 

„ in.— Fuel, &C., 3 

^ „ lY.—Building a 

materials ... ^ 

SI » V—DrngB. t 

I spices ... {25 

1 ,, YI.—Tobacco, 

VII,—Textile 
fabrics 

„YIII.—Metals... 


Total of Octroi ... 2,769 
' Hlsoellaneous... 66 


... 

... 

738 

2,607 

1,832 

3,368 

10 

34 

46 

219 

239 

288 

101 

136 

1 303 

193 

311 

i 250 

135 

127 

196 

131 

1,246 

954 

45 

127 

163 

3,440 

4,060 

6,567 

1,937 

1 2,924 

4,906 

5v877 

6,974 

ll:,2U 


Collection 

750 

2,342 

Head-ofiSce 

... 

... 

a. Original works ... 

b. Supervision 

104 

‘157 

c. Repairs, Ac. 

137 

601 

Police 

Education 

1,616 

3,686 

Conservancy 
Charitable grants, 

162 


Repayment of 
loans 

Road watering ... 
Other items 

*147 

’149 


2,816 

6,88f 


... 78 

155 1,189 


1,132( 9741 1,386 

... ... 49 


188 448 ... 

20 20 


The following statement shows the quantity or value of the principal 
Imports imports in 1872-73, with the estimated consumption 

per head of the population :— 



- o &, 
§=*8-0 
s'si “ 

•ri. “ g jq 

■s ® 5? n 

^ 9^ - 



— •= g ci 
'a 'O’on 7 

P *H fS O 

-g o 


Mds. s. c. Es. a. p. Bs. a. p. Hds. s. c. 


Grain and Bour •.« 

' Sugar (khand) I 

Coarse ^ngar 
Gur|| 

Shira 

Gbi ••• 

Oil 

Oil seeds ... 

Tobacco • M 

Drugs and spices 
Eurgpean and natire 
cloth. 

Other cloth.,• 

Metals 


54,790 €9,102 

361 4,679 


6 0 0 


0 3 0 
Q 4: 0 

o'lo 0 
Bs. a. p. 
0 12 O 

6 0 0 

1 0 0 


O 2 1 

0 4 4 
0 8 0 
0 0 1 
0 9 1 

0 0 5 
0 12 0 
0 5 2 

0 11 4 

4 2 5 

0 6 10 


4 9 5 

0 3 9 
19 0 

0 0 9 
0 0 3 

0 8 7 
0 0 6 
0 11 10 
0 4 10 

0 8 10 

3 4 3 

0 14 7 


2 83 0 
0 0 12 
0 2 16 
0^7 
0^4 
0 0 14 

0 0 2 
0 7 9 

0 3 2 
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la compiling his estimate, Mr. Jenldnson divided the population into three 
classes ; the first class, comprising 3,000 members, vrere well off; the second 
class had an equal number; and the third, or poor, numbered 13,000. From 
local inquiry he ascertained the consumption and expenditure of each class, and 
from the totals of the three classes struck averages per head for the whole 
population. Deoband is a poor town, and in framing the rates of consumption, 
cannot be compared with Sah^ranpnr; accordingly the estimate is below the 
average of these Provinces, and the actual averages show that there must be 
an immense amount of smuggling. The revenue from the octroi in 1873-74 
amounted to over Es. 12,000, which will admit of the abolition of the existing 
house-tax. The only export of gfain is to the neighbouring villages., Eefined 
sngar and oil are exported, and a fine species of gdrd cloth is manufacture, 
to the value of about Rs. 26,000. 

Early in May, 1857, the villagers in the neighbourhood of Deoband attacked 

The matin town and plundere portions of it. Mr. H. D. 

Robertson, with a small force, proceede to Deoband, 
and, after some resistance, succeeded in cap to ring and burning the villages of 
Babupur, Fatehpur and Sampla Bakal, w'hich had harboured and joined with a 
party of dakaits in plundering along the high road. Again, in August, the 
town was attacked by a number of dakaits, assisted by the inhabitants of certain 
villages in the neighbourhood of Pur in the Muzaffarnagar district, who sno- 
oeeded in plundering the quarters inhabited by the Mahajans and Baniyas. The 
attack had been systematically conducted; certain villages confining their opera¬ 
tions to certain quarters, bat the resistance was equally determined. Tfaa 
quarters inhabited by the Chamars, Giijars, and Musalmans were untouched, 
though on the outskirts and undefended, and it might be sus}>eeted that these 
parties had some interest in the attack.’’ The villages of Ghota Sampla, Sallhpur, 
Banhera, Dukhchara and Manki were punished for their complicity in thia 
attack. Several parties of Gtxjars, discovered with plunder in their possession, 
were seized and punished, and this, with the exemplary defeat bestowed upon 
the Banjaras to the north, succeeded in freeing the town from any further 
alarm during the remainder of the disturbances. 

Deobanb, a parganah of tahsil Deoband in the Sah&ranpur district, is 
^ ^ bounded on the west by the Bampur parganah; on the 

east by Manglaur and the Muzaffarnagar district; on 
the north by Manglaur and JSagal; and on the south by the Muzaffarnagar 
district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a total area 
of 136 square miles, of which 114 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 129 square mil^,»of 
which 110 square miles were cultivated, 8 square miles were eulturable, and 11 
square miles were barren* The parganah consists of a traet west of the Hmdan, 
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a large and high plateau between it and the Kdli Nadi, the dudb between the 

two heads of the Kdli Nadi, and a narrow strip east 

Natural divisions. 

of that stream. The first tract comprises a portion of 
the old KatJa parganah, and is inhabited bj the same clan of Pundir Rajputs 
that is found in the remainder of the Katha now included in Rdinpnr. It is 
drained bjthe depression that first gives birth to a rivulet at Umri, in the Hampiir 
parganah, and thence runs southwards through this group of villages. The 
soil is good, and yields good crops of fcitsum (safflower) and wheat. The villages 
lying on either side of the Hindan are also owned by Pimdir Rajputs of the 
K4tha. The higher lands here are poor and sandy, especially along the left 
bank, whilst those in the khddh^^ though better, are inferior to lands similarly 
situated in Ndgal. No less than twenty-seven per cent, of the cultivated area 
is hMda^ or soil of the very worst description, and only eight and-a-half 
per cent, was irrigated at settlement. The subsoil is bad ; earthen wells sel¬ 
dom last more than two seasons, and are nearly all situated in the khddir. In 
the uplands the water is found at a depth of twenty feet from the surface. 
The villages on the high central plateau between the Hindan and the K41i pos¬ 
sess a light soil, which is fertile when irrigated, bufc there is little irrigation. 
Though the water is only twenty feet from the surface, there are few earthen 
wells or traces of them. On the west, just above the Kali Nadi and near the 
bed of the stream, there is a strip of the worst soil, bhdda. The population is 
very thin, and there is little chance of canal irrigation being extended to this tract, 
so that it must always remain somewhat backward. The villages about Deo- 
band, comprising an area of about 7,600 acres, are very prosperous, with a good 
rich soil and a fair amount of irrigation. The last group contains the villages 
lying between the Kali and the Sila and a strip of land to the east of the 
latter. Near the banks of these streams the soil is a very low hMda of the worst 
description, and the surface is so uneven that no moisture remains. Further 
inland the surface is quite level and the soil is good. Where irrigated by the 
canal, excellent crops of sugar-cane and wheat are produced. The water in 
the centre of this tract is seldom less than twenty-one feet from the surface. 
The principal landholders are cultivating communities of Gdrfc and Tagas. 

The last year of the old settlement effected by Mr. E. Thornton showed a 

Lanaievenue. revemie amounting to Es. 1,01,679. This was 

incroasod to Es. 1,02,827 by Mr. VansAgnew, and 
Mr. Wynne, on revising the settlement, fixed the assessment at Es. 1,03,018, on 
a total area of 82,012 acres, of which 73,457 acres were assessed to Govern- 


Land Tevenue, 


meat revenue ; and of these, 67,222 acjres were actually under cultivation at the 
time of settlement. The land revenue for 1872 amounted to Es. 94,452 (or 
with cesses, Es. 1,04,52/), falling at a rate of Ee. 1-1-4 per Sritish acre on 
the total area; at Ee. 1-2-4 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
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revenne; and at Re. 1-4-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
been estimated at Rs. 1^49,853. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, two whole villages and 38 portions 
of villages, having an area of 3,235 acres, and paying 
a revenue of Es. 5,308, and valued at Rs. 37,850, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised one entire village and 72 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 4,595 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 7,007, The value 
recorded was Rs, 24,672. Out of the 25 whole and 89 portions of villages remaining 
with the original proprietors, 209 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 340, valued 
at Rs. 2,925, of the former, and 2,504 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 3,483, 
valued at Es. 21,845, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics 
give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of four per cent., of 
transfers by decree of Court amounting to five per cent., and of transfers by 
mortgage amounting to three per cent. The average value per acre in each of 
thesecaseswas Rs.11-11-0, Rs. 5-6-0 and Rs. 9-2-0, and the land revenue assessed 
amounted to Re. 1-10-3, Re. 1-8*0, and Re. 1-6-0 per acre, respectively. The 
result from the entire parganah on twelve per cent, of the total area gives an 
average value of Rs. 8-4-0 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to 
Re. 1-8 per acre. The principal losers were Hindu Rajputs, Tagas and 
Gujars. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Deoband contained 85 inhabited 

_ - - villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants : 29 

Popmation. i 

had between 200 and 500; 20 had between 500 and 
1,000; 12 had betweea 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Deoband. The settle¬ 
ment records show that there are 124 estates in the parganah, of which nmo are 
•held free of revenue in perpetuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 
69,430 souls (30,458 females), giving 511 to the square mile, rnaasifiad 
according to religion, there were 47,598 Hindus, of whom 20,183 wer^ 
females; 21,831 Mnsalmfos, amongst whom 10,275 were females; and there 
•was one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the fonr 
great classes, the census shows 4,212 Brahmans, of whom 1,887 were females ; 
8,244 Bajputs, including 2,938 females; 3,016 Baniyas (1,360 females); 
•whilst the great mass of the popnlation is included in “the other castes” of -the 
census returns, which shows a total of 32,121 souls, of whom 13,998 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(3,568), Aoharaj, San&dh and Dakant. The Bajputs belong to the Pundir 
(7,271), :QSgi (261), Gahlot, Harauliya, Gaurand Jaiswar clans. The Bani¬ 
yas are chiefly AgarwAls (2,890) and Gat4s. The other castes are for the most 
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pari the same as those noticed nnder the Rdmpur parganah. The following show- 
more than one thousand members :—Kamhars (l^OlS), Kahars (25996), Cha- 
mars (8,537), Khakrobs (2,202>, Ghjars (1,678), Barhais (1,311), and Sainis 
(2,213), The Mnsalmans are very numerous, and have been classified under 
Shaikhs (2,347), converted Pundirs (479), Chauh&ns and other Eajpiifcs (589), 
and Pathans (1,400); the remainder have been entered without distinction. The 
principal landholders are Tagas, both Mnsalman and Hindu; Mah^jans; Gards; 
Eajputs, both Musalra&n and Hindu; Musalman Giijars, and Shaikhs. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 726 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 3,425 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,761 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 10,691 in agricultural operations; 3,921 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,382 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 661 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 13,544 as landholders, 12,578 as 
cultivators, and 43,308 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 158 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 38,972 
^ouls. 

Deoband is one of the old Akbari parganahs, and was the head of a froni 

which the Katha parganah was separated in the time of Hajib Khan. The highest 
land revenue of the last year of the settlement previous to that made under 
Kegulation VIL of 1822, amounted to Rs. 1,54,576. In'1841-42 it lost Ks. 28,157 
by transfers, and gained Rs. 34,205, leaving the land revenue at Rs. 1,72,038, 
Eleven villages were transferred to the neighbouring district of Muzaffarna- 
and four villages were received in exchange. In 1855 extensive transfers 
^ain took place which are shown in the following table :— 



Parganah. 


gj Area. 


Transferred to 
' Nagal ... 113 
Kampar 1 
Haxaura 
Manglanr... ' 2 
Bhagwdn- 1 
pur. 


Received from 
Katha ... 20 2 

Bampur ... * 3 
Balance re- 121 8 

maining. 
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Deoband, a ialisil in the Sahfiranpnr district, comprises the parganahs of 
Deoband, B&mpor, and N%aL The total area, according to the census of 1872, 
is 387 square miles, of which 314 square miles are cultivated- The area assessed 
to Government revenue is given at 374 square miles, of which 307 square 
milAR are cr^ltivated, 34 square miles are culturable, and 33 square miles are 
banfen. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs- 3,02,067 (or with 
cesses, Rs. 3,33,563), falling at Re, 1-3-6 per acre on the total area, Re. 1-4-2 
per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Be. 1-8-1 on the cul¬ 
tivated area. The population numbered 198,693 souls (88,335 females), giving 
513 to ihe square mile, distributed amongst 310 villages. The same statistics 
show 36 persons blind and one leper in the tahsfl. This tahsil stretches along 
the border of the Mnzaffarnagar district, and may be described as a series of 
dudbs between the Katha, the Krishni, the Hindan and the different heads of the 
West K&li Nadi. All other matters connected with this tahsil will be found 
under the district notice, or separately nnder each par^nah. 

Dhulj^pba JhJl is a natural reservoir of water in parganah Sarsdwa of 
the SahUranpur district. In connection with the drainage arrangements of 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, a cut was made between the Kumh&rhera jhil and 
the Ghulapra jhil for the purposes of drainage. This cut starts from the right 
bank of the canal, within a few yards of the Jaraoli bridge. The alignment has 
a direction generally a few degrees north of west. After passing the JardoH 
rdfSoZia at the 80th chain, the cut enters the Kumhdrhera jhil (chain 110), and 
follows the jhil for about 50 chains. It then crosses the Pilkhani (chain 210) 
and enters the DhuMpra jhil (chain 290.). It runs down the jhil for 
about 20 chains, and enters the khddir under the village of Agwdnhera (chain 
410), and tails into the Sarsawa Nadi (chain 560) after a course of a little 
under 10^ miles. From its entrance into the Kumhdrhera jhil to its exit from 
the Dhulapra jhil, the cut runs through low lands, the cutting seldom exceeding 
2*5 feet. Beyond the latter jhil to its descent into the low lands, the cutting is 
deep, averaging eight feet. 

This extensive work cost Rs. 32,500, hut up to the end of 1873 only about 
272 Mghas of land could be put down as the net results of the reclamation 
attempted, whilst complaints were made of flooding in Abdullahpur and others 
of the neighbouring villages. The natural course of the drainage lines from both 
these jhils is to the Katha and Saindli Nadis, hut instead of this course having 
been adopted, the cut was led. across country at right angles to the natural line. 
Many proposals have been made-to remedy this grave mistake. Until the new 
works are completed on the Kdtha, itis impossible to use it as an escape, otherwise 
the swamps already existing would become so diflScult to manage that greater evil^ 
than those already existing would arise. The final arrangement agreed upon 
seems to be the deepening of the cut. As originally designed, the out had a 
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bed slope of and a bottom width of eighteen feet, whilst a surplus slope 
of 7*5 feet was overcome by three masonry falls. 'By increasing the bed slope 
it is proposed to do away with the falls, and thus lower the bed of the cut in 
the DhuMpra jhfl by two feet, and give a flood-level so much lower. The velocity, 
too, due to the increased slope, will have the effect of running off the water 
more rapidly, but it has yet to be seen whether this increased power of drainage 
has been so arranged as not to act injuriously to the village lands in the lower 
portion of its course. ■ Owing to the grave faults of the plan originally adopted, 
ii© Dhulipra cut has not been of much use either as a drainage line or as a 
reolamtition work, and it will take much time, trouble, and money before it can 
be fitted even for the ordinary purposes of a drainage work. 

Faizabad, or Faizabad Bahat, a parganah of tahsil Sahdranpur, is 
bounded on the north by the Siwdliks; on the west 
by the Jumna, which separates it from the Amhiil^ , 
district of the Panjdb; "on the south by parganah Sultdnpur; and on the east 
by parganah Muzaffarabad. According to the census of 1872 parganah Paiza- 
bad had a total area of 182 square miles, of w’hich 71 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Q-overnment revenue during the same year 
was 118 square miles, of which 71 square miles were cultivated, 27 square 
miles were culturable, and 20 square miles were barren. The area of this par¬ 
ganah may be divided into three tracts,—^the one bordering on the hills, where, 
owing to the difficulty of procuring water even for domestic purposes, and the 

, .. destruction caused by wild elephants and deer, as well 

Natural dwisions, *' , n , , , , , 

as the danger to houses by fire, as only thntr». h e d 

roofs are practicable, the population is very scanty; secondly, the highlands 

lying at a distance from the hills; and thirdly, the villages of the Jumna khddir. 

The Budhi Jumna and the Eastern Jumna Canal intersect the parganah from 

north to south, but irrigation is only carried on from the latter, and that only 

to a limi ted extent, owing to its being much below the level of the surrounding 

country. During the rains several hill torrents (the Ohupra, Gangra, and Timli) 

run down the north-western portion of the parganah, and, uniting to form two 

streams, flow into the Jumna. One of these (the Naugang) crosses the canal 

at Shih&buddinpur, and eventually joins the Jumna in the Sultdnpur parganah. 

In years of unusual rain they do much damage to the area of estates ly ing 

near their banks. Edbi crops predominate, and very little sugar-cane is grown. 

The last year of the thirty years’ settlement showed a land revenue amounting 

to Bs. 48,454. Mr. YansAgnew increased this to Es. 54,143, and Mr. H. 

Eobertson, at his revision, proposed a land revenue of Rs. 73,336 on a total area 

of 75,335 acres, of which 62,236 acres were assessed to revenue, and 45,226 

acres were cultivated. The actual revenue in 1872 amounted to Rs. 65,745 (or 

with cesses, Rs. 72,495), falling at a rate of Re. 0-9-0 per British acre on the 
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total area, at Ee. 0-13-11 per acre on the area assessed to Grovemment revenue, 
and at Re* 1-7-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators 
to the landowners as rent and <^sses during the same year has been estimated 
at Bs. 1,25,794. 

The soil generally throughout the parganah is a soft light easily 

worked and very productive with an average rainfall, -which is here from fifteen 
to twenty inches more than in Sah&ranpur. The characteristic soil found where- 
ever the parganah is not cut up by hill torrents, and*in the strip of land lying 
between the Biidhi Jumna and the Jumna, is of a dark chocolate colour, and 
highly fertile when of any depth. There are also a few estates in the khddir 
of the Jumna where a clay soil is found combined with rich vegetable deposits. 
The northern portion is free from swamps and accumulations of water of any 
kind, and, owing to the great depth of the spring-level <100 to 150 feet), the 
construction of wells is impracticable. In the south, irrigation from wells is 
carried on to some extent. The cultivation generally is somewhat backward, 
though tibe people are, as a rule, prosperous and contented. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, six whole villages and 31 portions 

of villages, having an area of 13,107 acres, and paying 
Alienations. o ; ^ ^ ® 

a revenue of Es. 5,804, and valued at Es. 68,117, were 

transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised 34 portions of villages, having an aggregate area of 
5,738 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 3,950. The value recorded was 
Rs. 39,491. Out of the 24 whole and 84 portions of villages remaining with the 
original proprietors, 1,023 acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 1,058, valued at 
Rs. 4,760, of the former, and 10,884 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 6,112, valu^ 
at Rs. 58,050, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a per¬ 
centage of private transfers to the total area of 17 per cent., of transfers by 
decree of Court amounting to 7 per cent., and of 'transfers by mortgage 
amounting to 18 per cent. The average value per acre in each of these eases 
was Bs. 5-3, Rs. 6-14, and Rs. 5-2, and the land revenue assessed amounted to 
Re. 0-7-1; Ee. 0-1 l-O and Be. 0-9-0 per acre, respectively. The result from the 
entire parganah on 42 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Rs. 5-14-0 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to Ee. 0-9-3 per 
acre. Sayyids lost three entire villages and ten shares, and Hindu Rajputs lost 
three villages and thirty-nine shares. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Faizafaad contained 129 inha- 

_ . , bited villages, of which 61 had less than 200 inhahi- 

Population. ® 

tants; 43 had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 

500 and 1,000; one had between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 

and 3,000. The settlement papers showed 105 estates, of which one was held 

free of revenue, and another was a jungle grant. The total population in 1872 


Population. 
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numbered 42,882 souls (19,536 females), giying 235 to the square mile. Clas¬ 
sified according to religion, there were 25,630 Hindus, of whom 11,532 were 
females; and 17,252 were Musalmdns, amongst whom 8,004 were females; and 
distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
1,373 Brahmans, of whom 594 were females; 317 Kajpiits, including 124 
females; 1,644 Baniyas (711 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is included amongst “ the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total 
'of 48,796 souls, of whom 22,056 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi¬ 
sion found in this parganah is the Gaur (1,366). Hajpiits show members of the 
Khdgi (148) and Bais clans, and the Baniyas belong principally to the Agar- 
w41a (1,349), Saraugi and Dasa subdivisions. The other castes belong to the 
same classes as have already been given under the notice of parganah Haraura; 
Chamars number 8,243 souls, and Malis, Kahars, Kumh^rs, &c., are proportion¬ 
ately numerous. Of the 103 revenue-paying estates in the parganah, there are 50, 
each of which forms the property of only one class, viz., Europeans, 3 ; Musal- 
mans, 3; Mahajans, 17; Eajputs, 21; and Gtijars, 3. The cultivators are chiefly 
Gujars, G^ras and Sainis. The Musalradns show Shaikhs (801), converted 
Pundirs (133), Chauhdns (16), other Rajputs (794), Gdjars (3,048), and Path4ns 
(492); the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

OccttDations. i 

, ' male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 212 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,081 in domes fcic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants,, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 782 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 7,150 in agricultural operations ; 1,469 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,893 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers, and 368 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 659 as landholders ; 17,380 as culti¬ 
vators ; and 24,843 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 121 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 23,346 
souls. 

Faizabad is also known as Faizabad Babat. In the time of Akbar it was 
known as Raipur T&tar from the village of Raipur, which still exists on the 
banks of the canal. The name was changed to Faizabad when Shahjah4a 
built his hunting seat at Bddsh4h MahdL It then became the centre of a 
sirkdr containing twenty-four mah41s; whilst Sahdranpur was reduced to 
seventeen. In 1840-41 Faizj^bad had a revenue of Es. 22,291, and in the 
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following year received villages assessed at Es. 10,081 j chiefly from taluka 
Patehar. the same time it lost villages assessed at Es. 6^230^ leaving the 
land revenue at Es. 26^142. The next great change took place in 1855j when 
one village was transferred to parganah Sabdranpur, and 25 villages^ having 
an area of 14,931 acres, assessed at Es. 14,163, and with a population of 10,598 
sotiIs,*were received from Bahat; and three villages, TOth an area of 2,236 acres, 
and assessed at Es. 2,367, were received from parganah Snlt&npnr. These 
transfers left the parganah in 1855 with an area of 76,042 acres, distributed 
amongst 104 villages, assessed at Es. 46,202. 

Fatehpdb, a village in parganah Haraura of the SahSranpnr district, is 
distant 15 miles from Sahdranpnr, 17 miles from Nagal, 15 miles from Eurki, 
and 13 miles from Mohand, with a population of 579 souls in 1872. Fatehpur 
possesses a dlik bungalow and an encamping-gronnd for troops half a mile 
from the Sahdranpnr road, open, large and sloping to the south, with a little shade* 
on higher gronnd. Supplies are procurable, and water is plentiful. The route 
from ESgal lies through a well wooded and cultivated country, passing Saisaua 
at 7i miles, Barsara at 9|* miles, and Haraura at lOf miles. Up to this, the 
road is second-class, unmetalled and heavy, and from it the Sahdranpur metalled 
road is travelled. Cultivation continues to 16i miles, when the country becomes 
jungly. There is a branch post-ofBce and police-station at Fatehpur. From 
Edrki the road is good, level, metalled and bridged; passes Eampur (q, v.) at 
two miles, and junction of Haraura road at seven miles. Hence to Mohand, a 
small village at the foot of th^ pass to Debra, the road crosses the Solani, here 
called the Kandur, by a ford which is passable except after heavy rains 
(2 miles) ; cultivation for lOJ miles; then dense jungle; no water after leaving 
cultivation. Eoad level, metalled and bridged. 

Gajstgoh, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Saha-^ 
ranpur district, is distant 23 miles south-west from the town of Saharanpnr. 
The population in 1847 was 6,260, and in 1865 was 10,899. In 1872 there 
were 10,982 inhabitants, of whom 5,049 were Hindus (2,382 females), and 5,930 
Po lation Musalmdns (2,870 females). Distributing these 

amongst the urban and rural classes proper,' there were 
258 landholders, 1,289 cultivators, and 9,435 persons pursuing occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,092, 
of which 421 were occupied by Hindus, and 670 by Musalmans, The number 
of houses in the same year was 2,503, of which 1,292 were built with skilled 
labour, and 1,211 with unskilled labour. Of the houses built with skilled 
labour, 582 were occupied by Hindus, and 710 by Musalmdns, and of the 1,211 
mud huts, 506 were inhabited by Hindus, and 704 by Musalmans. The area 
of the town site is 99 acres, giving 111 persons to the square acre." Taking the 
male adult populatiou (exceeding fifteen years of age), more than fifty pursued 
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each of the following occupations :—Barbers, 80 ; beggars, 152 ; butchers, 
60; cultivators, 452; grain purchasers, 76 ; labourers, 431; landowners, 71 ; 
money-lenders, 52; painters, 66 ; potters, 64 ; purohits, 51 ; servants, 339 ; 
shop-keepers, 428; sweepers, 64; and weavers, 612. 

The Musalmans are chiefly Pirzadahs, and are devoted Wahdbis. They are 
in miserable circumstances, though owning the town; but of the 1,255 sjiarers 
only a few Gtijars work with their own hands, the rest are too proud to work, 
though not ashamed to beg. 

There are five muhallas inhabited by Hindus, but the town consists really 
of an old and new quarter, the former said to have 
been founded by the legendary hero, Eaja Gang, who 
gave his name to the place, and the latter by the famous saint Shaikh Abdul 
Kaddiis, who has given his name to the muhalla in the western suburb known as 
Sarai Shaikh Abdul-kaddus. This muhalla contains three large mafcbaras or 
tombs, around which are grouped the smaller tombs of those who desired to lay 
their remains near the ashes of the saintly personages who repose in the larger 
buildings. The site of the town is fairly raised, and even becomes a mound in 
the centre, where the school-house now stands, and where formerly there was an 
old fort. Around the town there are many groves of mango, siras, jdman and 
sisu. To the south there is a large jhfUike expanse known as the i&lkh. The 
streets and bizir ways are narrow and tortuous, but most of them are now 
paved, and have a centre drain of brick-work. There are many good houses 
belonging to Mah4jans, some of them double-storied, with flat roofs. The water 
in the wells is good, and in the higher parts of the town is found at a depth of 40 
feet from the surface, and in the lower parts at 30 feet. There is no canal irriga¬ 
tion near, and the people enjoy tolerable health, though, in common with the upper 
portion of the Duab, fever prevails here during the autumn. Act XX. of 1856 
(the OhauHdari Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police number¬ 
ing 23 men of all ranks, at an annual cost of Rs, 1,278, which is met from a house- 
tax. Twelve public sweepers are also employed, and their cost is defrayed from 
the same source. The income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 5,191, 
giving an incidence of Re. 0-6-2 per head of the population, and Re. 1-12-11 
per house. Daring the same year Es. 1,580 were expended on wages, drains,cul¬ 
verts and paving. The town possesses a good school-house, where a tahsili school 
has been for some time established, a dispensary, first class police-station, and a 
branch post-office. There is no trade and no evidence of prosperity, except in 
the houses of the money-lenders. 

Gangoh during the mutiny of 1857 was frequently threatened by the 


Mutiny. 


Giij’ars led by one Fathua, who set himself up as Raja 
of those parts, aud burned Xakiir. His head-quarters 


was at Bhddakheri, which was attacked by a force under Mr. H. D, Robertson 
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and Lieutenant Boisragon towards the end of June. Eeinforced by the Edn- 
gars of the neighbourhood, the Gujars, to the number of about 3,000 men, made 
a stand near the villages of TJmrpur, Shahpur and Manpur, but were defeated 
with great loss, and pursued as far as Kunda Kalan, which was captured and 
burned. The object of this gathering was an intended attack Upon Lakh- 
nauti and Gangoh, which there is reason to believe was due to the instigation of 
the influential Musalmdn residents of Ambahta and Ifakur. These persons had 
excited the Gujars generally by promises of plunder and the destruction of bonds 
and records of debt, and the more influential amongst them by the hope of 
regaining their traditional influence. The Hangars, who supplied large numbers 
of recruits to the irregular cavalry regiments, were urged on by hopes of a 
revival of purely Musalman rule, and fonght bravely against the troops, asking 
and receiving no quarter. 

Gangoh, a parganahof the Eakurtahsil In the Saharanpur district, is bounded 
on the north Ky the Nakur parganah; on the west by 
the Jumna river, which separates it from the Karndl 
district of the Panjab ; on the south by parganabs Badauli and Jhanjhana of 
the Muzaffarnagar district; and on the east by parganah R&mpur. Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872, parganah Gangoh had a total area of 131 square 
miles, of which 76 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to 
Government revenue during the same year was 119 square miles, of which 71 
square miles were cultivated, 37 square miles were culturahle, and 11 square 
miles were barren. The same di-vision into groups of villages for assessment 
purposes was made here as in Sultaupur. The first or canal-irrigated group 
is the best almost in the entire district, having at settlement more than two- 

thirds of the cultivated area under irrigation either 

^Natural diTisious. 

from canals or wells. There are over two hundred 
brick-built wells in this tract, and the use of earthen wells was 'common 
until the canal, by raising the spring level, rendered their construction imprac¬ 
ticable. The depth of water from the surface varies from six to twelve feet. 
Mr. Wynne, in -writing of this group, says—The Gujars, to whom the bulk of 
the group belongs, have, like those in Rampur, been xeclaimed from the 
improvident habits and the tendency to cattle-lifting which characterise their, 
brethren in the rest of the parganah. This happy resnlt is due to the canal. 
The reward which the use of the canal water held out to industry was so great, 
so immediate, and so certain, that all the traditions of caste succumbed to the 
prospects of wealth, so that the Gujars throughout the region watered by the 
canal are the most orderly, contented and prosperous of men.’’ The northern 
•villages of this group include much of the moist land of the Kdtha basin, and 
-those in the centre border on the Andauli jhfl and produce fine rice crops, only 
inferior to the cJiahora rice of Sultinpur, and first-rate sugar-cane of the merthi 
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species. The excessive moisture has, however, resulted in the appearance of reh 
of a marked character in Fatehchandpur. 

The remainder of the upland villages form the second group. Their 
condition is particularly unfavourable. Five villages 
econ e^roTip. about Lakhnauti are held by a fast decaying colony of 

Turkmans, and the remainder by an utterly improvident set of Gujars, who 
form a compact body, able and willing to prevent any outsider from settling 
amongst them. A few wealthy men have bought whole villages, but are 
unable to manage them from the want of cultivators, who do not settle in a place 
where they may see their crops carried off and their cattle lifted, whilst threats 
of further maltreatment are not wanting. The result is that the Gujars of these 
parts have no Credit, and live as best they can, with their hands against 
every man’s cattle, and with all the traditional habits of the race in full exer¬ 
cise. A few outsiders are now trying to establish themselves here, but, as Mr. 
Wynne observes “ it has required, and will long require, the constant eS:ercise 
of the European officer’s power to make the law respected in this tract; and 
there must long continue cause of apprehension that, if the charge of the par- 
ganah be at any time committed to an easy going Magistrate, the lawless 
habits of the inhabitants will re-assert themselves, and the intending colony will 
be swallowed up.’^ But here, as elsewhere, the causes of this lawlessness are not 
far to seek. Mr. Wynne acknowledges that the tract had been for a long time 
over-assessed: the soil is poor and irrigation is scanty. The Gujars of the first 
group, of whom he gives such a favourable account, are of the same clan and 
family, and were opportunities given to the men of this tract, they would, no 
doubt, be glad to give up the precarious livelihood, eked out by plunder, they now 
enjoy, for the certain results obtainable by labour under favourable conditions. 

The third group of mixed upland and lowland villages is the worst of all, 

containinof an extremely stiff clay alon^ the Saindli 
Third group. ^ ^ j & 

Nadi, unfitted for rice cultivation, as it is very irreten¬ 
tive of moisture. Irrigation is scanty; the water is only eighteen feet from the 
surface, but earthen wells seldom last for more than two years. The crops are 
bad throughout, and poor. The fourth group, comprising the kliddir lands, is 
in most respects similar to the same group in Nakur. The sandy strip covered 
with tamarisk jungle is succeeded by a rich alluvial soil near the Jumna. Irri¬ 
gation is easy in the south, where earthen wells may, in some places, be con¬ 
structed, and last for a year and-a-half Fair maize is grown here and there, 
and the soil is admirably adapted in some places for sugar-cane. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement showed a land revenue amount- 
T - ing to Es. 86,340.‘ This was increased by Mr. Vans 

Agnew to Rs. 83,981, and Mr. Wynne, at his revision, 
reduced the revenue to Es* 78,859. This last assessment was made on a total area 


Third group. 


Land revenue. 
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amounting to 82,546 acres, of whiok 72,869 acres were assessed to the land 
revenue, and of these 47,139 acres were actually under cultivation. According 
to the census the land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 72,109 (or with cesses, 
Es. 79,804), falling at a rate of Re. 0-13-9 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 0-15-2 per acre on the area assessed to Grovernment revenue, and at 
Ee. 1-7-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the land- 
owners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 99,392, 
Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 one whole village and 37 portions 
of villages, having an area of 3,905 acres, and paying a 
Alienations. revenue of Es. 4,287, and valued at Rs. 23,739, were 

transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised five entire villages and 73 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 9,333 acres, and paying a revenue of Es. 10,775. The value 
recorded was Es. 31,761. Out of the 27 whole and 82 portions of villages 
remaming with the original proprietors^ 925 acres, bearing a revenue of 
Es. 1,242, valued at Es. 5,529, of the former, and 1,210 acres, bearing a reve¬ 
nue of Es, 1,657, valued at Es. 7,463, of the latter, were under mortgage. 
These statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of five 
per cent.; of transfers by decree of Court amounting to ten per cent.; and of 
transfers by mortgage amounting to three per cent. The average value per 
acre in each of these eases was Rs. 6-1-0, Es. 3-6-5 and Rs. 6-2-0, and the 
land revenue assessed amounted to Ee, 1-1-6, Re. 1-2-5, and Ee. 1-6-0 per acre, 
respectively. The result from the entire pargannah on 18 per cent, of the 
total area gives an average value of Rs. 4-7-0 per acre when the average land 
revenue amounted to Ee, 1-0-3 per acre. Gujars are the principal proprietors 
and were the principal losers. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Gangoh contained 107 inhabited 
^ . villages, of which 41 had less than 200 inhabitants : 

PopoXation. ^ ^ 

39 had between 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 
and 1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two had between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Gangoh. 
The settlement records show 118 estates, of which three are held revenue- 
free in perpetuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 48,748 souls 
(24,858 females), giving 418 to the sq[uare mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 36,162 Btindiis, of whom 16,114 were females ; 18,583 
Musalm4ns, amongst whom 8,742 were females; and there were three Chris¬ 


tians. Ristrihuting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 3,230 Brahmans, of whom 1,506 were females; 92 Eajpdts ; 
3,035 Baniyas (1,380 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in ^^the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 
29,805 souls, of whom 13,196 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi- 
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sion found in iihis parganah is tte Gaar. The Baniyas belong principally to 
the Agarwdl (2,333) and Saraiigf subdivisions. The other castes belong for 
the most part to the same divisions as those noticed in Sultanpur. Those 
having more than one thousand members are as follow :—Kumh4rs, 1,172 j 
Kah4rs, 3,177 ; Cham^rs, 5,758 ; Khakrobs, 2,308; Gujars, 5,828; Mails, 2,079 ; 
and Jte, J,152. TheMusalmans show Shaikhs ( 13502 ), Pumlirs (362), Chau- 
hans (264), converted Bajputs (2,366), and Pathans (1,031); the remainder 
are entered without distinction. The landholders are principally Gujars, 
Path&as, Brahmans and Mabdjans. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occnpations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age,) 217 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,054 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,265 in commei’ce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 7,639 in agricultural operations; 3,295 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,096 persons returned as labourers, and 732 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 501 as landholders, 20,751 as cultivators, and 
27,496 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 389 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,890 souls. 

Gangoh, an old Akbari parganah, from which Jamdlgarh was separated in 
the time of Najib Kb4n, showed a land revenue of 
^ Bs. 43,540 in 1840-41. The changes that took place 

in the following year gave an increase of villages assessed at Es. 66,019, and a 
decrease of villages assessed at Rs. 7,968. Five villages were transferred to the^ 
Muzaffarnagar district, and fifty-eight villages were received, principally from 
parganah Lakhnanti. The changes that took place in 1855 are shown in the 
following table:— 


Name of par¬ 
ganah. 


Naki5r 

Bampur 


History, 



Iiaud reve¬ 
nue. 

Population, 

Name of par¬ 
ganah. 

Ks. 

22,069 

4,017 

13,769 
2,20 i 

Btopur 

Nakur. 

126,086 

i 

15,960 

Total... 



Land reve¬ 
nue. 

Population, 

Rs. 


6,225 

2,991 

436 

ISS 
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This left 117 villages, having an area of 83,858 acres, and assessed at 

Bs. 86,052 in 1855. , ^ ^ • x • 

Habatjea, a parganah of tahs» ^fearanpur in the Sah&ranpnr district, is 

bounded on the north by parganah Muzaffarabad ; on 
the east by Sah6ranpnr; on the west by Bhagw&npnr; 
and on the south by Mg^l According to the census of 1872 parganah 
Haraurahad a total area ofl05 square miles, of which 82 square miles were under 
cidtivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 105 square miles, of* which 82 square miles were cultivated, 12 square 
miles were culturable, and 11 square miles were barren. There is little irriga- 
ticm, as the water in the slxeams which intersect the parganah is at too low a 
level’to afford facilities for irrigation. To the south, common earften (kuohha) 
w^s are easily constructed, but to the north the soil is more stony and wells 
are not so easily made. There is, however, a large proportion of the cultivated 
area devoted to sugar-cane and other valuable crops and altogether there is 
more cultivation of the kharif than of the rabi harvest This parganah is one 
of the best in the district, and shows a comparatively high rental. The thirty 
years’ settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton, and in the year before the 
oommencement of the present assessment amounted to Rs. 82,231, Mr. Vans- 
Agnew fixed the land revenue at Bs. 84,796, which at Mr. H, Kobfertson’s 
revision rose to Rs. 91,611 on a total area amounting to 66,818 acres, of which 
59,672 acres were assessed to revenue, and 52,387 acres were cultivated. The 
knd revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 83,275 (or with cesses, Rs. 91,649), 
falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-10 per British acre on the total area and on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, ajid at Re. 1-9-5 per acre on the culti¬ 
vated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses 
during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 1,24,488. Except in a few 
©states in the khddir of the Soldni and EEindan rivers, the soil presents consider¬ 
able uniformity throughout the parganah. It is for tlie most part a light soft 
roiofi,* which becomes indurated by submersion, in which case it has been classi¬ 
fied as d^ar. The best soil (misan) forms twenty per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, and the worst soil only seven per cent The soil of the northern portion 
of the parganah occasionally contains more sand than that of the south, and has 
been brought into cultivation more recently. These causes have been advanced 
to account for the more backward state of cultivation there. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, five whole villages and 58 portions 
Alienation,. villages, having an area of 8,855 acres, and paying 

a xevenne of Bs. 9,212, and valued at Es. 66,515, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
of Court comprised three entire villages and 68 portions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 11,481 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 12,832. Ihe 
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value recorded was Es* 56^915. Ont of the 27 whole and 84 portions of villages 
remaining with the original proprietors^ 302 acres, bearing a revenue of 
Es. 250, valued at Es. 4,000, of the former, and 5,858 acres, bearing a revenue 
of Rs. 5,873, valued at Es. 58,088, of the latter, were under mortgage. These 
statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of 13 per cent., 
of transfers by decree of Court amounting to 17 per cent., and of transfers by 
mortgage amounting to 9 per cent. The average value per acre in each of 
these cases was Es, 7-8-2, Es. 4-15-3, and Es. 9-14-7, and the land revenue 
assessed amounted to Ee. 1-0-7, Ee. 1-1-10 and Re. 0-15-10 per acre respec¬ 
tively. The result from the entire parganah on 39 per cent, of the total area 
gives an average value of Es. 6-14 'per acre, where the average land revenue 
amounted to Ee. 1-1 per acre. Hindu Rajputs lost five entire villages and 57 
shares, or one-third of their possessions; Shaikhs and Pathans lost one village 
each. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Haraura contained 118 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 30 bad less than 200 inhabi- 
Popuiation. tants, 46 had between 200 and 500, 32 bad between 

500 and 1,000, 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. At the settlement there were 137 estates, of which one was held free of 
revenue. The total population in 187Jnumbered 54,444 souls (24,979 females), 
giving 519 to thb square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 37,686 
Hindtis of whom 17,066 were females; and 16,758 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
7,913 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,889 Brahmans, of whom 1,355 were females ; 1,679 
Rajputs, including 655 females; 1,764 Baniyas (782 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 31,354 souls, of whom 14,274 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Graur (2,763;. A mongst 
the Sajpdts, representatives of the Pundir (647), Khdgi (153), and Vasisht 
clans are found. The Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal (1,106), Sangal 
and Saraugi sub-divisions. The other castes show Julahas, Jogis (657), Kumhdrs 
(951), Hajams, Kahdrs (2,870), Ohamdrs (12,152), Khdkrobs (1,266), Gujars 
(l,813),Barhais (918),Lohars (604), Garariyas, Darzis, Kolis(954),Mdlis (1,001). 
Sainis (920), Dhobis, Bhdts, Jats, Orbs (284), Chhipis, Sondrs, Kulwdrs, Kayaths^ 
Kaldls, and Ahirs. Of the 136 estates paying revenue to Government there are 
71 in each, of which there is but one class of proprietor, Musalmdns, 19; 
Jhojas, 2 ; Eorhs, 3; Brahmans, 2 ; Tagas, 4 ; Mahajans, 10; Eajpdts, 13; 
Gdjars, 11; Khattris 1; Ahirs, 5 ; and Hajjam, 1. The cultivators are chiefly 
Rajputs, Tagas and Sainis. The Musalmdns show Shaikhs (397), converted 
Pnndirs (184), converted Chauhdns (72), other Eajptits (1,336), Gujars (86), 
and Pathdns (59); the remainder are entered without distinction. 
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The occRpatioDS of tibo pcopl© are stowu in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. niale adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 489 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors and the like ; 1,702 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, 4S;o.; 915 in commerce, 
in baying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals or goods; 6,789 in agricultural operations ; 3,090 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 4,252 persons returned as labourers, 
and 401 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- ^ 
tive of age or ser, the same returns give 511 as landholders, 18,442 as 
ailtivators, and 35,491 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 373 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population nlimhering 29,465 
souls. 

Haranra was formed by Messrs. Oraigie and Ross in 1855 from the neigh- 
^ bonring narganahs. The following table shows the 

JcLlStOjt^ • 7 ^ 7 » % m 

parganahs from which the villages were-received, with 
the details of area, revenue and population, amounting in all to 137 villages, 
with an area of 68,507 acres, a land revenue of Es. 80,108, and a population 
numbering 60,900 souls :— 
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Number of villages. 

Area in acres. 
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Dopulatiott. 

Name of parganah. 

Number of villages. 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Population, 
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Es. 


Saliaranpur ... 

23 

11,738 

15,140 

1 

9,481 

Muzaffarabad.., 

i 

63 

29,975 

30,495 

23,367 

Blzrki ... 

28 

14,295 

18,723 

9,519 

Deoband 

21 

11,334 

14,500 

8,107 

Janraai 

1 

521 

6001 


Rabat 

1 

644 

760 

426 


Habdwab, a celebrated town in. parganah Jawdlapnr and tahail Riirki of 
Names. ^ Sali4ranpar district, is distant about 17 miles north¬ 

east of EiirM, and 39 miles north-east of Sahdranpnr. 
The pennanait population is small, nnmhering only 4,919 souls in 1865, and 
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4^800 in 1873. Hardwar has borne several names. It was formerly called 
Knpila or Gupila, so named after the sage Kapila^ who is said for a long time 
to have performed religious austerities here. The place where he lived is still 
shown under the name Kapilasthdna, hence the pass is sometimes known as 
Kapila or Kupila,^ the Kutila of Timur’s Memoirs.® Another common name is 
Gangadw^ra or ^ gate of the Ganges/ by which name it was known to Hwen 
Thsang in the middle of the seventh century/ and also to the Musalmdn writei's 
Abu Rihan and Rashid-ud-dfn,^ It is now best known by the name Hardwar 
or HaridwS.r. The first name is derived from Hara, a synonym of Mahddeo 
or Shiva, and the second name from Hari, a synonym of Vishnu. The form 

^ Haridw&ra is found in the Kedarakhanda of the Skanda Purana and other 
Vaishnava works. In the Yishnti Purana it is called Haridw&ra, and the 
Ganges is said to flow from the “ toe of Vishnu.”® The Vaishnavas point out the 
Bari hi oJiaran or Hari hi pairi^ ^ the pidnt of Vishnu’s foot/ in support of this 
belief. Amarasinha gives Vishnupadi as one of the synonyms of the Ganges. 
The Shaivas, on the other hand, adhere to the form Hardwdr, and quote the 
origin of the Bhdgirathi, or principal branch of the Ganges, in the Kailds of 
Mahddeo in support of their theory. Another name given by Wilford is Ganga- 
awartha, or the ^ awartha of the Ganges/ which he thus explains :—The 
awariha signifies an inclosed place of a circular form, and is more particularly 
applied to places of worship.” This last term, and Gangadwara would seem to 
point out that there was originally a celebrated temple here of that name, 
around which the present town has sprung up. 

The present town, and the ruined village of Mayapur, both lie on the right 

Position Ganges, at the southern base of the Siwa- 

lik range, through which, by a gorge or natural breach, 
the river enters the plains. On the left is the Chandi Pahdr, on the top of which 
is a temple connected with those in Hardwdr itself. The river occupies tlbie 
whole gorge, the width of which at its narrowest point is about one mile. 
Owing to its proximity to the hills and the great declivity of its bed, the Ganges 
here divides into several channels, intercepted by large islands, many of which 
are placed beyond the reach of high-flood water. One of these channels com¬ 
mences aboiit two and a quarter miles above Hardwar, and flows by Hardw^ir, 
Mayapur and Kankhal, rejoining tlio parent river a little below ihe last town. 
It is from a spot on this branch, between Mayapur and Kankhal, that the head 
waters of the great .Ganges Gaual are tak^b. Hardwar was visited in 1796 by 
Hardwicko, who calls it a small place situated at the base of the hills, Raper 
describes it in 1808 as very inconsiderable, having only one street, about 
fifteen feet in breadth and a fhrlong and a half in length. Most of the houses 

. ^ Wilford, As. Bes. VI., 473. ®Dowson^s Elliot, 111., 455. ®Arch. Sur. n.|S31* 

f Doweoa’s ElKot, I., 51. 5;0[alPs Wilson^s V. P, III., 302. 
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have the upper part of brick and the lower part of stone, which is of good qua¬ 
lity.” The street is now fully three-quarters of a mile long* South of the town 
lies ihe remains of the old towp of Mayapura, the STo-yu-lo or Mayura of 
Hwen Thsaug. The name is traditionally derived from the temple of Maya 
Devi still in existence, though posrifaly more correctly derived from the peacocks 
(ma^ra) which abound in the neighlxmrhood. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as being miles in circumference, and 

Mayapur populous. General Cunningham considers that 

this account corresponds very closely with ihe site of 
the old city of Mayapura, as pointed out to him by the people.^ ^ These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent, which enters the Ganges near the modem tem¬ 
ple of Sarovanath, to the old fort of Sa|a Ben, on the bank of the canal, a distance 
of 7,500 feeL The breadth is irregnlar, but it could not have been more than 
d,000 feet at the south end, and at the north eiwi, where the Siw4lik hillA 
approach the river, it mnst have been contracted to IjOCK) feet. Hiese 
sions give a circuit of 19,000 feet, or rather more than 3^ miles. Within th^se 
limits tiiere are the rums of an old fort, 750 feet square, attributed to Raja Ben, 
and Several lofty mounds covered with broken bricks, of which the largest and 
most conspicuous is immediately above the canal bridge. There are also three 
old temples dedicated to Narayana-sila, to Maya Devi, and to Bhairava. 
celebrated ghat, called the Pairi or ^feet ghat,’ is altogether outside these 
limits, being upwards of 2,000 feet to the north-east of the Sarovan&th temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not only from tbe extensive founda¬ 
tions of large bricks which are everywhere visible, and the numerous fragments 
of ancient sculpture accumulated about the temples, but from the great variety 
of the old coins, similar to those of Sugh, which are found here every year. 
The temple of Narayana-sila, or Narayana-bali, is made of bridks, 
inches square and 2^ inches thick, and is plasteml on the outside. GoHected 
around it are numerous squared stones and broken sculptures. One c£ the 
ston^ has belonged to the deeply carved, cu^)ed roof of an old temple* 
Amongst the broken sculptures, I able to identify only one small figure 
of Buddha, the ascetic, surrounded by smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 
The temple Maya Devi is built entirely of stone ; and, from the remains 


Temple o£ Maya BevL 


of an inscription over the entrance door-way, I thinV 
it may be as old as the 10th or 11th century. The 


principal statue, which is called Maya Devi, is a 'three-headed and four-armed 


female in the act of killing a prostrate figure. In one of the hands I recognised 
the ehakroL^ or discus ; in another there was an object like a human head; and 
in third hand the tristil^ This is certainly not the figure of Maya Devi,1;he 
mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly that of any goddess with which I am 


^Aich. giTir., II., 339. 
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’ acquainted. It corresponds best -witli the figures of Durga; but if the name 
assigned to it is correct, the figure must be that of the Pauranik Maya Devi, 
who, according to the Bhagavata, was the ^ energy of the supreme, and by 
her, whose name is Mi,ya, the Lord made the universe.’ But the action of 
the figure is most decidedly opposed to this identification 5 and I am therefore 
inclined to assign the statue to Durga, the consort of Siva, to whom Vishnu 
gave his discus, and Siva his trident. This attribution is the more probable 
as there is, close beside it, a squatted male figure with eight arms, which can 
only be Siva, and on the outside of the temple there is a Lingam, and a statue 
of the bull K'andi. There is also a fragment of a large female statue, which 
may possibly have been Mdya Devi, but it was too imperfect for recognition. 
As there was nothing about the temple to give any clue to its identification, I 
can only conjecture that the original figure of Miiya Devi must have been 
destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that the vacant temple was afterwards 
occupied by the votaries of Siva. Outside the modern temple of Sarovan&th, 1 
foimd a statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the Bodhi tree, and accom¬ 
panied by two standing and two flying figures. On the pedestal there was a 
wheel, with a lion on each side as supporters ; and as tlie figure was apparently 
naked, I concluded that it represents Adi Buddha, the first of the twenty-four 
Jain Hierarchs.” 

The great object of attraction at the present day is the Hari ke charan, or 
bathing ghfit, and the adjoining temple of Gangadwdra. 

Gaagadwaxa. General Cunningham notices that the original stone 

with the charan, or ‘ foot marks of Vishnu,’ is said to have disappeared, but 
a second is now attached to the upper walls of tho gh4t. “ Close by, in 
a small temple, is a well called the Brahma-kund, which is most probably 
the same that was noticed by Hwen Thsang in 634 A.D., but the groat temple 
of his days has long ago disappeared. The ghat itself is a very small one, 
being only 34 feet wide at the top, 89 feet at the bottom, with a flight of 89 
steps to the water.” Priority in ablution at the propitious moment is con¬ 
sidered to be of great importance in a spiritual point •of view, and many 
persons have formerly perished in the attempt to secure the advantage, being 
either crushed to death in the rushing crowd, or precipitated into the river and 
drowned. In 1819, “in consequence of a desperate rush made by tho infatuated 
pilgrims to gain a precedency in bathing, 430 persons were squeezed to death, 
among whom were several British sepoys, placed as guards to prevent this 
very datastrophe.” Owing to thi.s accident, the Government constructed the 
present gh4t of sixty steps and 100 feet in width, under thb superintendence 
of Captain DeBude.’- 


^Xhomton, n., 141. 
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The rigidly pi6us, and those who dread to enter the water nnassisted, are 
supported by a Brahman on each side* Asj however, 
Bathing festirals. depth close to the gh4t is not above four feet, the 

majority plunge in unassisted, men and women bathing together indiscrimi¬ 
nately. The great assemblage of pilgrims is held annually on the first day of 
the month of Baisakh, the commencement of the Hindu solar year, which cor¬ 
responds with the entry of the sun into the sign of Aries or Mesha. But this 
day no longer corresponds with the vernal solstice: in 1796 it fell on the 8th 
of April, in 1808 on the 10th, and now for many years on the 11th or 12th 
April.^ Every tw'elfth year the planet Jupiter (Vrihaspati) is in the sign Aqua¬ 
rius (Kumbha) at the time of the sun’s- entry info Aries, and the fair is then 
called a Kumbh-mela. These are occasions of peculiar sanctity, and the fairs are 
attended by great multitudes. Hardwickeestimated the attendance at the Kumbh- 
mela of 1796 at tw’o millions and a half, and Raper at the following Kumbfa, in 
1808, says—If we estimate the number at two millions of souls, we shall pro¬ 
bably fall short rather than exceed the reality.” Bacon, writing of an ordinaiy 
year, at a much later date, puts down the attendance at from two to three 
hundred thousand. In these calculations, however, it must be rem^bered 
that these numbers never appeared at one time, as those who bathe come in the 
morning and leave in the evening or on the next day, so that there is a constant 
succession of pilgrims. The Adh-^kumbh or every sixth year also attracts a great 
number of the devout. The ordinary attendance of late years is under 100,000, 
and treble that number at the Kumhh. The next Kumbh takes place in 1882, 
From Hardwar great numbers of pilgrims proceed to the Shaiva shrine of 
Kedarndth, and the Vaishnava temple of Badrinath, both of which are situated in 
British Garhwal, and on their way worship at the sacred Praydgas (or conflu¬ 
ences of two rivers), at Deoprayag, Rudrprayag, Karnprayig, Kandprayag and 
Vishnupray^ig. 

On the day of which the Hardwar fair is the anniversary, the Granges is 
said to have first appeared upon earth. At the pre¬ 
sent time a very conspicuous portion of the bathers at 
BEardw^r come from the Panjab and distant parts of Rajput&na. Religion, 
however, is not the sole incentive that draws these crowds together; trade and 
amusement are as much thought of. The Hardwdr mela forms one of the principal 
horse fairs in these Provinces from which the remounts for the native cavalry are 
drawn, though general report shows that the class of horses now exhibited are 
not so good as formerly. Commodities of all kinds—^Native and European—are 
exposed for sale, and the trade in grain and food-stuffs alone forms an import¬ 
ant and lucrative traffic. Great attention has been paid, of late years, to tte 
police and sanitary arrangements of these fairs, so that now there is practically 
^ See Thomas’s Prinsep; Useful tables, 186. 
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T6ry little duiiger to the public health or peace to be apprehended from these 
assemblies. The management of the funds deriyed from the leasing of sites 
for booths and flower-sellers daring the fair is in the hands of the committee 
of the Hardw4r Municipal Union, and of late years large sums have been 
expended on the repairs of ghats, paving streets, metalling roads, planting trees, 
erecting latrines, building sarais for travellers, and other similar works of pub¬ 
lic utility. The expenditure during 1873-74 bn original works amounted to over 
fifteen thousand rupees. The Kumbh fair of 1867 "was the largest on record 
since the British occupation, and a fell account of the admirable sanitary, police 
and administrative arrangements of that year will be found in the supplement 
to the Gazette of India for August 24th, 1867. 

Hardwar is mentioned in the Mahabharata as one of the places visited by 

Ariuna during his exile^ and many Brahmans went 
Mythological notes. -.r a • n v j • 4. n 4-1. i 

with Arjuna, and he made pilgrimages to all the holy 

places, and he went to Hardwar on the river Ganges, and bathed there ; and 
a damsel named Uliipi, the daughter of V4suki, the Baja of the Nigas, was like¬ 
wise bathing there, and she saw Arjuna and besought him to espouse her, and 
he abodjB with her many days.” The Bam4yana gives the Shaiva story of the 
descent of the Ganges from the Himalaya upon the head of Shiva. This story 
is told at great length in the Bam4yana, and an abstract of it occurs in the 
Yishnu and other Pur4nas, with the substitution of Vishnu for Shiva.^ Accord¬ 
ing to the Vishnu Pur4na, Sumati and Kesini were the wives of S4gara, and 
bore him, the one a son, and the oiher 60,000 sons. Sagara determined on per¬ 
forming a horse sacrifice. The horse was loosened, but was carried off. In 
searching for him they descended to Patala, where they met the great sage Kapila, 
who reduced the 60,000 sons of Sagara to ashes on account of their ill-conduct 
in the world above. S4gara’s remaining son, Amsumat, was then sent to recover 
the horse. He succeeded in assuaging the Rishi’s wrath, who not only gave him 
the horse but promised him that his grandson should bring down the ^ river of 
heaven^ upon earth ; and that when its waters should wash the bones and ashes 
of the «ons of Sagara, they should be raised to heaven. “ Such is the efficacy 
of the stream that flows from the toe of Vishnu, that ifc confers heaven upon all 
who bathe in it designedly or who even become accidentally immersed in it: 
those even shall obtain swarga whose bones, skin, fibres, hair, or any part shall 
be left, after death, upon the earth which is contiguous to the Gauges.” S4gara 
completed his hmrse sacrifice, and in memory of his sons, designated the chasm 
that they had dug on their way to Pdtala, S4gara. This myth has taken a 
firm hold of the people of India, and is believed in by all Hindus. Xapilasth4na 
is still pointed orit at HEardwir. Again, the ocean is now known as S4ganUj 
and at the island of Sagar, at the month of the Hugh, a second Kapilasthana is 
1 Wheekr, l.,.U5. * Ibid, U.^ 46 ; V. P. III., 297. " 
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pointed out There would be no incompatibility in the two sites could we 
ima^rine the tradition referred to the time when the ocean laved the slopes of the 
Siwaiik and the Gang^ first forced its way through the pass at Bhim- 
ghora. At Hardwdr is shown the place where Bhima, one of the five PAudu 
brothers, was placed to guide the Ganges in its descent, and a hollow in tjhe rock is 
pointed out as caused by a M<^ from Bhima’s horse, whence the name^ Bhimghora 


(or Bhim’s borse}« 

On the bank of 'Uie river, two and a half miles below the Pairigh&t, 19 an 
^ old temple sacred to Daksbeswara, or lord of Daksha, a 

^ ^ ^ * fem pns synonym of Shiva. It is said to marli the 

spot where Daksiii^,prepared his sacrifice. The present building, says Ounniug- 
^ was orighi||Ily dom^, but the dome was bfoken by a decayed banyan tree, 
which has noif The construction of the dome, however^ shows 

that ihe tem{^ of later date^ than the Muhammadan conq[U 6 st. In front of 

the temple is a small square fauildmg containing a bell, whic^ wa |3 pre** 
s^ted by the Jftaja of Nepal in 1848 A.D.” The legend of Daksha^s sacrifice 
is related in tie Vayti^ and other Purdnas, which open with an account of 
Shiva’s residence on one of the peaks of Meru, where, surrounded by His court, 
Shiva reclined upon a splended couch accompanied by the daughter of the sove¬ 
reign of the mountains. Daksha had commenced a holy sacrifice on the borders 
of Himavat, at the sacred spot GangadwAra, or, as the Linga Purina baa it, at 
Kanakhala or Kankhal, at which all the gods, with the permission of Mahddeo, 
were present The sage DadMcha, enraged at the want of respect shown to the 
great Mahddeo, addressed Daksha and said, Why do you not offer homage to 
the God who is the lord of life ?” Daksha spoke:—I have already many Rudras 
present, aimed with tridents, wearing braided hair, and existing in eleven forms* 
I recognize no other Mahddeva.” The sage then prophesied that the saorifico 
should never be completed. In the meanwhile Bati or Uma, the comfort of 
Shiva, and daughter of Daksha, indignant that her lord had no . share of the 
sacrifices, urged him to exert his power and compel the other gods to grant him 
a share. Mahadeo yielded to her entreaties, and created, from his mouth, a terri¬ 
ble monster, Virabhadra, who was ordered to spoil the sacrifice of Daksha. 
Virabhadra, accompanied by the dread fill goddess Rudrakali and her train, camo 
to Elankhal, and destroyed the viands and beverages. In the confusion, Indra 
was knocked down and trampled upon, Yama had his staff broken, and Saras- 
wati and the Matris had their noses cut off. All fared ill,—Yajna, the lord of the 
sacrifice, was decapitated, and now forms the constellation Mrigasiras or Mang- 
sir. Daksha, too, gave up his opposition to MahAdeo, who generously granted 
him all the advantage that he would otherwise have reaped from the sacrifice. 
According to another account, Daksha was disgusted at the practices of Shiva, 
^Hall’s edition of Willson’s P, L, 120. 
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his gaittg naked, smearing himself with ashes, carrying a skull, and behaving as if 
he were drunk, for which Shiva was rebuked by his father-in-law, and hence his 
rage. The later Pnr&nas make Sati destroy herself through vexation at the 
treatment her husband received, and the Kdshikhanda makes her throw herself 
direct into the sacrificial fire. Professor Wilson thinks the whole legend is 
fraught with interesting historical and archaeological relations. It is intended 
to intimate a struggle between the worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu, in which at 
first the* latter, but finally the former, acquired the ascendancy.” It is a 
favourite subject amongst the sculptures at Elephanta and Ellora. In one 
cave, Birbhadr is represented with eight arms, in one of which is suspended 
Baja D^sha, a fact which would show that the legend is as old as the excava¬ 
tion of the caves. The Vayu and Brahma Pur&nas give the same story; 
but as we go onwards there are additions. The Kiirma Purana makes 
Daksha say that no portion of a sacrifice is ever allotted to Shiva, and no 
prayers are directed to be addressed to him or his bride. In fact, each 
PurSna, according as it leans to the side of the Vaishnavas or that of the 
Shaivas, distorts the story to suit its purposes. In the Linga Pur4na, Vishnu 
is bi^eaded in the fray, whilst in the Hari Vansa, Vishnu compels Shiva 
to fly, after taking him by the throat and nearly strangling him. “The 
blachiiess of Shiva’s neck arose from this throttling, and not, as elsewhere 
dumbed, from his drinking the poison produced by the churning of the 
ocean.” 

Emm the tiihe of the Pindavas, bathing in the Ganges was considered a 
. sacred duty. Hwen Thsang calls the river 

Keputation for sanctity. % j • -l* 

am, or the very ‘ propitious, and even in ms time hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims used to assemble to bathe in its waters. The 
author of the Tarikh-i-Yamini, writing in the early part of the eleventh century, 
^ves a similar account. Timur, in his Memoirs,^ relates that “the Hindu 
infidels worship the Ganges, and once every year they come on a pilgrimage to 
iids place (Hardw4r), which they consider the source of the river, to bathe and 
to imve their heads and beards shaved. They believe these acts to be the means 
of dbfaumng salvation and securing future reward. They dispense large sums 
in charity among those who wear the Brahmanical thread, and they throw 
money info the river. When infidels die in distant parts, their bodies are 
burned, and the ashes are brought to this river and are thrown into it. This 
they look upon as a means of sanctification.” This account of Tfmiir is a 
curious commentary upon the promise of Kapila to the son of S4gara, given 
above* Abul Fazl speaks of Haridw4r as being considered holy for fourteen 
hqs in length. One of Akbar’s mints for copper coinage was established here, 
and the water of ihe Ganges was esteemed so much, according to Abul Fad, 

1 Dowacn^s Elliot, III, 45S. 
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that the Laperial Ooart^ whilst in the Panj&b, was always supplied with drinking 
water from Hardw4r. 

Ihe principal events connected with the modem history of Hardw4r is its 
»dt by Timur in l.'JSS, noticed in the history of the Saharanpnr district. 
He rivalry of the Baiiigis and Gcshkins onlminated on the last day of the fair in 
1760 in a pitched battle, which terminated in the defeat of the former, of whom 
some eighteen hundred were slain. Ag^, in 1796, the Q-osh&ins, venturing 
to resist the better-equipped Sikh pilgrims, were defeated, with the loss of .five 
hundred men. The accident at the gh&t in 1819 is the only other fact worthy 
of record. The town is in tire Hardwdr Municipal Union, and possesses a third- 
(dass poUce-station and a post-office. There is a telegraph office at Mayapur 
in connection with the Ganges Canal works at PurkL Hodgson gives the ele¬ 
vation of Hardwdr above the sea as 1,024 feet 

Hardwdr forms a stage on the route from Moradabad to Landour. 

Between Asafgarh and Bhogpnr (6| miles) the Ganges 
is crossed by a ferry in the rains. From Bhogpur . 
to Hardwar (13 miles) the road is fair in dry weather, but veiy trying in the 
rains; country. Jungly; pass Bauim^ra, 3^ miles j Ohandpur at 6 j Jaiputa at 
7|; cross the Ganges Canal at 12^, and the Rurki road at 12|. Hardw&r also 
forms a stage on the alternative route from Edrki to Dehra. From Edrki to 
Bahddurabad, 9^ miles,- thence to HardwAr, 7 miles; from HardwAr to Kans- 
rao, 12 miles; thence to LaohhiwAla, 8 miles; and from LachhiwAla to Dehra, 
Ipl miles. From Bahalnradad to HardwAr the country is cultivated, but 
the road is heavy and unmetalled; and from HardwAr to KAnsrao it is worse 
and very difficolt, if not impassable, in places for carts. It passes Parddni at 
mUes, and descends to theyAdi at 10^ miles; supplies onwards through the 
Dun scarce and difficult, jangle exceedingly dense and water bad'. MdWd is 
connected by a third-class forest road along the foot of the hills with HardwAr. 
He af&irs of the HardwAr Municipal Union, comprising the neighbouring 
Mwncipdity. villages of JawAlapur, HardwAr and Kankhal, ar© 

managed by a oommittef of 17 members, of whom five 
hold offi^ md 12 ar4 elected by the tax-payers. The following state¬ 

ments give the statistics connected with the levying and disposal of the muni¬ 
cipal funds, and also show the character of the import trade. He population 
within municipal Hmits was estimated at 19,78^ souls iu 18'73-74, and the actual 
meome derivable from taxatiod duriug the same year amounted to Rs 15 854 
giving an incidence of 13-7 annas per head of the population, or if refund on 
exports ^ deducted, to Rs. 14,196, showing an iueideuce of 11 annas 5| pie per 
h^ Owing to the large moving population of pilgrims within the area of 
these toTi-ns, statistics as to consumption per head can hardly be accurate or 
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Receipts. 

oi 

V 

00 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

Expenditure. 

• 

><• 

Oj 

1872-73, 

A 

(O 

9H 



Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 



Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

f 

Opening Balance 

5,064 

9,317 

11,284 

Collection 

• •• 

1,376 

1,596 

1,861 


Class I.—F o 0 d and 
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10,141- 
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Head Office 

... 

• «« 
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70 


„ IT.—Animals for 
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77 

8' 
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a. Original works 
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15,337 
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1,12. 
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50 
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O 
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40 

c. Repairs, See, 
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1,020 
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Police 






^ VI.—Tobacco ... 


334 
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3,999 


4,095 


„ VII.—^Textile fab- 

• •• 

1,822 

2,192 
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* 

Education 
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1 

,, VUL-—Metals ... 


768 

82t 

Conservancy 









... 

799 

988 

1,116 






Charitable grants. 

55 

90 

290 


Total of Octroi 

9,707 

14,861 

15,864 

Fairs * 

... 


4,284 

4,775 






Hurseries 

••• 

• • • 

225 

237 


Miscellaneous 

44S 

7,313 

12,68' 

Other items 

• •• 

102 

404 

1,825 


Total 

15,219 

1 31,491 

49,819 

Total 

••• 

12,827 

20,207 

80,789 


The great increase tinder the head of miscellaneous revenue from 1872 to 
1874 is dne to the receipts and collections on account of the Hardwdr fair being 
included in the accounts, and to the sale of land in 1873-74, which brought in 
Es. 6,895. The local trade is almost entirely confined to supplying the wants 
of the pilgrims to Hardwdr. A considerable through trade from the Duh 
passes through the town, consisting of exports of wood, string, rope and forest 
produce, and imports of grain, sugar, spices, cloth, and metals. 

^liA'JMNAGAB, a village in parganah Nakiir of the Sah4ranpur district, is dis¬ 
tant 13 miles south-west from Sahdranpur. The population in 1872 numbered 
2,704 souls. Isldmnagar is a Path&i colony said to have been founded by Sarddr 
Abdullah Kh4n, son of Jalil Khdn, the founder of Jaldlabad in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district. He quelled a Gdjar insurrection in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
and expelling the inhabitants, changed the name from Gujarw&la to Isl4m- 
liagar. The site lies close to, and to the east of one of the distributary chan¬ 
nels of the Eastern Jumna Canal, but the people do not appear to have suffered 
much from fever. 

Jabarhera, a town in parganah Manglaur of the Sahdranpur district, is 
distant eight or nine miles south-west of Eufki. The population in 1872 
numbered 4,601 souls, and iml865 there were 3,591 inhabitants. It lies on the 
road between Deoband and Bdrki, and is also connected with Sah4ranpur and 
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Manglaur by a fair-w^ther road. Jabarbera was the original residence of the 
notorioas Gnjar chief, R4mdayal Singh. It possesses a pretty masjid built by 
]S[aw4b Hukim Khan, formerly governor of the district, and a village school. 
Act XX. of 1866 (the Chankidari Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a 
village police numbering nine men, at an annual cost of fis. 504, whidi is met 
from a house tax. The total income in 1872-73 amounted to Bs. 1,124, giving 
an incidence of Be. 0-5-5 per head of the population, and Be. 1-8-3 per house. 
Ihiring the same year more than one-third of the income was expended on 
drainage works, repairs to roads, and latrines. The town of Jabarhera must 
be distinguished from the village of Jabarh^ lying between the Sila Nadi and 
anotiier branch of the W^t EAli NadL 

jAHiSHGiRABAD, a small ptrganah of flb Sahdranpur district, was sepa¬ 
rated from the old parganah of Raipur Tatdr in the reign of Shahjah4n, and 
remained a separate tappa until 1842, when it was absorbed in Paizabad, Sul- 
t4npur, and Jaw^pur. In 1840-41 it yielded a land revenue of Bp.f4,403 
only. 

JajcAlgabh, an old tappa of the Sahiranpur district, also known as Jain41 
Khera, was separated from parganah Gangoh in the time of Najib Kh4nbyone 
Jamdl Elh4n, the amil of the Rohilla chief. In 1840-41 it yielded a revenue of 
Es. 5,820, and was absorbed in Nakiir in the following year. 

JaurAsi, an old Akbari parganah of the Sahiranpur district, from which 
Sakrauda was separated in the time of Zabita Khin. It remained a distinct 
parganah until 1855. In 1840-41 it gave a land revenue of Rs. 38,981, and 
in the following year lost, by transfer, villages assessed at Rs. 1,380, and gained 
villages assessed at Rs. 7,585. The parganah was broken up in 1855, and dis¬ 
tributed as follows amongst the neighbouring parganahs :— 


Name of parganah. 


So. of villages. 

Area io acres. 

LaaSreveune. 

Population. 

Baranra 



1 

SSI 

Bs. 

500 

.M 

BurM 


••• 

91 

66,189 

34ri54 

87,612 

Manglanr 



26 

11,265 

11,163 

6,165 

7.304 

Jawalapnr 

Bhagwlnpur 


•mm 

13 

ll;710 

2,721 

6,862 

.M 

•mm 

22 

25,624 

9,461 


Total 

rnmm 

163 

115,309 

60,549 

62,999 


JawAlApub, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Saharan- 
pur district, lies 14 miles to the north-east of Eurki, and 36 miles east of Sahi¬ 
ranpur. The population of Jawilipur in 1847 numbered 8,862 souls, itf 1853 
fliere were 12,162 inhabitants, and in 1865 them were 9,665. Of a total popu¬ 
lation in 1872 of 9,269 souls, there were 6,582 Hindus (3,029 females), and 
^2,687 Musalmins (1,320 females). The area of the town is 120 acK^gi?ing 
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Area. 


77 persons to the square acre. Jaw414piir lies ia the north-eastern corner of the 
district, close to Hard war, with which it is connected for municipal purposes 
(see Haedwa'r). The octroi system has been introduced here with some 
success. A large number of the Hindu residents consists of the Brahmans 
who officiate at Hardwdr, and these are at feud with the zammddrs, who are 
Eaji’.fits converted to Islam, Hence much litigation and quarrelling takes 
place. There is a first-class police-station^ a branch post-office, a tahsili school, 
and a good dispensary in the town. The present zamindars are said to be the 
descendants of the founders of the town. 

JawAlapub, a parganah in tahsfl Rurki of the Sah4ranpur district, 
is bounded on the north by the Siwalik hills, which 
separate it from the Dehra Dtin district; on the west 
■ by parganahs Rdrki and Manglaur; on the south by parganah Qordhanpur of 
the Muzaffamagar district; and on the east by the Ganges river, -which separates 
it from the Bijnaur district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah 
had then a total area of 226 square miles, of which 70 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 129 square miles, of which 70 square nxiles were*cultivated, 44 square 
miles were culturable, and 15 square miles were barren. The villages of this 
parganah were divided, inter three groups for assessment purposes. The first 
group comprises the villages under the Siwiliks and along the Ganges Canal. 

The natural slope of the country is here excessive, and 
is only partly counterbalanced by the abundant rain- 
fidl. In the villages to the south of the canal, irrigation is plentiful, and the 
soil yields fine crops of sugar-cane, cotton, and wheat; and in the depressions, 
rice of a fair description. Owing to the great depth of the spring-level (30 to 
70 feet), there are few earthen wells. The second group consists of a few villages 
which.are separated from the rest by the Patbari torrent, and yield good crops 
of whe.at and rice. The third group includes the remainder of the parganah. The 
villages to the north-east of the B4nganga, and on its banks in the lower portion of 
its oovTse, possess a very stiff soil, producing poor crops, and the population is too 
scainiy to work such a refractory soil. Communication between the villages is 
also difficult! by reason of' the numerous streams which intersect this tiract^ and 
which are impassable' owing to the swampy nature of their beds. In the villages 
near the Ganges^ however, the soil is lighter and more friable, though, as a rule, 
thinner and poorer. Close on the Ganges, cultivation is sparsely scattered amid 
extensive plains ^ of tarffi grass. Water is found at a depth of from six to 
eleven feet from the surface, and, except for tobacco and other garden produce, 
irrigation is not necessary^ ‘ The whole of this group suffered much from the 
disturbances during 1*857-58. Predatory hands of Gujars and Banjdras made 
it their home, and phlmdei^ed and burned the yillages. More hands to cultivate 
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Land rerenne. 


Alienations* 


the soil, and roads to cany off its produce, are sadly needed here ; and the prd^ 
ject of a road connecting it with Manglaur should be carried ont. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement showed a land revetine of 
Es. 32,209, increased by Mr. VansAgnew to Bs. 38,315. 
Mr. Wynne, at his revision of Mr. Vans Agnew’s 
settlement, proposed an assessment of Rs. 41,463 on a total area of 67,933 
acres, of which 58,143 acres were assessed to land revenue, and of these 30,131' 
acres were then under cnlrivation. The actual land revenne for 1872 amonnted 
to Es. 50,686 (or with cesses, Bs. 55,776), falling at a rate of Be. O-S-7 per 
BritiA acre on the total area, at Be. 0-9-10 per acre on the area assessed to 
dovmmment revenue, and at Be. 1-2-1 per acre oii the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cnitivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been ^timated at Bs. 94,804. 

Between ihe years 1839-40 and 1859-60 four whole villages aiid twdve 
portions of villages, having an of 4,837 and* 
paying a revenue of Bs. 3,895, and valued at Rsl 20^90^^ 
were transferred by private arrangement in this pargatiah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised seven portions of villages, having an aggregate area 
of 1,083 acres, and paying a revenne of Bs. 521. The value recorded was 
Bs. 6,372. Out of the 60 whole and 11 portions of villages remaining with the 
original proprietors, 1,411 acres, bearing a revenne of Es. 536, valued at Rs.-625, 
of the former, and 26 acres, bearing a revenue of Bs. 56, valued at Es. 400, 
of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of private 
transfers to the total area of seven per ceni, of transfers by decree of Court 
amounting to two per cent., and of transfers by mortgage amounting to three per 
cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases was Bs. 4-5-1, Es. 5-14-1,- 
and Es. 11-11-0, and the land revenne assessed amOTnted to Be. O-12-iOy 
Be. 0-7-8, and Re. 0-6-7 per acre, respeetivefy. The result from the entire par-^ 
ganah on twelve per cent, of the total area gives ah average value of Es. 3-12-6 
per acte, when the average land revenne amounted to Re. 1-10-10 per acre. 
The principal losers were Giijaxs, who still hold twelve villages. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah JawAlapnr contained 133 
inhabited villages, of which 68 had less than 200 

Population. 

inhabitants, 39 had between 200 and 500^ 16 had 
between 500 and i,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000, and two had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants is Jawalapnr. The settlement records show that there are 146 estates 
in this parganah, one of which is a jungle grant. The total population in 1872 
numbered 67^330 souls (25,333 female), giving 254 to the square mile. Clas¬ 
sified according to religion^ there were 45,398 Hindus, of whom 19,897 
females ; 11,923 Mnsalmans, amdngst whom 5,432 were females ; and there 
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were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongfet the four great 
classes, the census shows 5,467 Brahmans, of whom 2,330 were females ; 3,735 
Ssyputs, including 1,650 females; 3,038 Baniyas (1,242 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the otter castes’^ of the census 
returns, which show a total of 33,158 souls, of whom 14,675 are females. The 
principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,790), 
Saraswat and Achdraj* The Rajputs belong to the Khagi (3,483) clan, and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (2,179), Choti-Saran and Saraugi divisions. The 
other castes are for the most part the same as those noticed under the Rtirki 
parganah. The castes having more than one thousand members in this par* 
ganah are the Kahar, 1,974; Chamar, 9,60’2 ; Khakroh, 1,038; Gfijar, 1,311; 
Barhai, 1,134; Saini, 3,625; Lodha, 1,969, and Banjdra, 1,608. The Musalmdns 
are classified amongst Shaikhs (824) ; converted Pundxrs, Chauh&ns and Raj- 
pdts (696); and Pathos (578) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. 
The principal landowners belong to the Chauh&n, Rajput—^both Hindu and 
Musalmdn—Brahman, Gujar, Mahdjan and Saini divisions. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the cen¬ 
sus of 1872. From these it appears that, of the male 

Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 1,578 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,378 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,836 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,^617 in agricultural operations; 2,827 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine¬ 
ral, and animal. There were 5,280 persons returned as labourers, and 913 as 
of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age dr 
sex, the same returns give 128 as landholders, 15,970 cultivators, and 41,232 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 144 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 31,997 souls. 

JawSlapur was known under the name of Bhogpur in Akbar’s time, and until 
late years the records showed the name Bhogpur urf Jaw&lapur. It covers 
pretty nearly the area of the old parganah of Bhogpur, which was so called from 
a town of that name situated on the Ganges near Hardwdr. Tieffenthaler ^ states 
&at Hardw&r was also called Bhogpur, but Elliot^ thinks that this statement is 
inoorrecta In 1840-41 Jaw41apur yielded a revenue of its.^15,227, and in the 
following y§ar received villages assessed at Rs. 1,809 from Jahdngirabad. In 
1855 oo|isidei?able dtiSfUgos took place. Two villages, with an area of | ,409 acres, 
and a revenue of Rs. 750, 'v^ere transferred to Rurki, whilst 17 villages, with an 
iBcmottlJU, 1, 147. sBeames’ Elliot, II., 129.; 
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area of 15,937 acres, and a revenue of Es. 9,023, were received from the same 
parganah, and 13 villages, with an area of 11,710 acres, and a revenue of 
Bs. 5,165, from Janiisi. This left the total number of villages at 115, with an 
area of 106,143 acres, and a land revenue of Es. 45,674 in 1855. 

Kankhal, a town in parganah Jawalapur of the Saharanpur district, is 
distant 38 miles from Sah4ranpur, 16 miles from Eiirki, and about one mile 
from Hardw&r. The population in 1865 was 4,781, and in 1872 numbered 
4,904, souls, consisting principally of Brahmans attached to the Hardw^r tem¬ 
ples, who intermarry exclnsively with those of Jaw4Iapur. The temple of 
Daksheswara or ^ Lord of Daksha,’ a synonym of Shiva, lies to the south of the 
town, and is supposed to mark the spot where the god Mahddeo spoiled the 
sacrifice of Daksha, and where Sati or Uma, daughter of Daksha and spouse of 
Shiva, immolated herself in the fire (see Hasdwae). Many of the houses here 
are veiy substantially built and have their walls decorated with fantastic pic* 
tnres. The bank of the river is lined with shady and tastefully laid out 
gardens, smd, notwithstanding the general want of sanitation which distin¬ 
guishes it in common with other Saharanpur towns, the appearance of Kan- 
IrTiaT is on the whole picturesque. The town is included in the Hardwfir 
Municipal Union, and possesses aii outpost of police and a village school. 
There are some rich mah4jans resident here, and through their influence in 
1857, the townsmen snocessftilly resisted the attacks of a powerfiil body of 
dakaits. Kankhal, under the name Kanakhala, is mentioned in the Purdnas 
and the Katha-s&rit-s4gara. 

KlTHA, an old parganah of the Sah&ranpur district, was separated from 
' Debband by Najib Eli4n, who established a tahsil at Badgaon to overawe the 
turbulent Pundir Eajpnts. It remained a separate parganah up to 1855. lia 
1841-42 the laud revenue amounted to Es^ 29,769, and in the following year, 
villages assessed at Es. 11,480 were received from other parganahs. In 1855, 
the parganah was broken up, and its villages transferred to the parganahs men¬ 
tioned below;— 


Parganah. 


No. of villages. 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Population. 

Etopnr 

«*« 

8 

8,313 

9,229 

24,280 

5,S32 

Deobsuid 


20 

21,849 

15,643 

magal 


9 

7,268 

7,870 

4,626 

Total 


37 

36,930 

41,379 

[ 26,301 


Mention is made of the Eatha villages in the notices of the parganahs amongst 
which they have been distributed. From early times this parganah has been 
occupied by a colony of Pundir Eajputs, who have preseryed their lands in the 
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very midst of the tract kno'tm, from the preponderance of Giijars amongst 
the population, as GiSjrdt. 

Khesi, an old tappa or subdivision of the Sahdranpur district, waB sepa^ 
rated from Rdrld in the time of Zdbita Khan. The proprietors are converted 
Rajputs, who, on becoming Musalmdns, assumed the prefix Bdo to their names. 
Kheri, with the adjacent hill tracts, continued a separate tappa until the settle¬ 
ment in 1838, when the excessive waste was cut off' to form the Kheri jungle. 
The cultivated portion was divided into villages and settled with the proprie¬ 
tors. These villages were subsequently absorbed in parganah Muzaffarabad. 
Some account of the tappa is given under the heads of ‘ waste’ and ‘ old 
families’ in the district notice, and a full notice of the tract and its fised history 
will be found in Mr. Thornton’s report in I. Sottloment lioports, 8(5—90. The 
pattis into which the estate was divided, and the arrangements made at settlement, 
are also detailed there. Being of jmroly administrative interest, and already 
in an available form, these details need not bo ro])eat.od boro. 

Kotwal, a village in parganah M.anglaur of the Salidranpur district, is dis¬ 
tant 20 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 nnmbored 1,087 
souls. The western half of the village is occupied by GAra MnsalmAns, who 
possess a good masjid; and the eastern half is inhabited by Hindu Giijars and 
Brahmans, who have a temple. The village belongs to the Landhaura estate. 
Bie site lies about a mile to the west of the Sila Kadi, utui is fairly raised. 
Kiere are about 422 mud houses separated by good open ways. Tho water in 
tfiree brick wells stood at sixteen foot from tho surfaeo in March, and is reported 
good; the village itself, too, is clean and well-kept. 

Lakhnauti, an old Akbari parganah of tho Saharanpur district, was broken 
up in 1842: seven villages wore transforrod to Itiunpnr, one village to the 
KAtha parganah, and fifty-seven to Gangoh. Tho remainder wore absorbed 
amongst the neighbouring parganahs of tlio Muzaffarnagar distriet. 

Lakhetauti, a village or decayed town in parganah (Jaiigoh of the SahS- 
ranpur district, is distant 2G miles from tlio town of Sahfiranpnr, Tho pppu- 
lariqn in 1865 was 4,157, and in 1872 was 3,998. TJiis village lies on tho road 
to KarnfiJ, between Gangoh and tho J uinnu. It possossos a very fine specimen 
of an old native fort, a village school, and a branch post-office. Act XX. of 
1856 is in force, and in 1872 supported a village polioo of nine men, at a cost of 
Bs. 5p4,.which is defrayed from a house-tax, Tho total iuooino from all sources 
in 1872-73 amounted to Ha. 1,342, giving an inoidonoo of Ho. 0-5-6 per head of 
the population, and Be. 1-8-5 per house asst^ssed. Lakluiauti and tho five villages 
in the neighbourhood arc owned by a colony of TurkniAiis, who are in the last 
Stages of poveriy and embarrassraont. I’his town, liowover, was a place of con¬ 
siderable strength in the last century. In 1794 Bapu Siudhia, the Marhatfa 
Gpvemor of SahAranpur, waa for some tiiuo engaged in reducing it to submis- 
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sion; ^nd it was not Tintil reinforcements had arrived under his lieutenant, 
Creorge Thorns^, and a practicable breach had been effected, that the com¬ 
mandant saw fit to negotiate for its surrender. 

Lakdhaura, a large village in parganah Manglanr of the Saharanpnr district, 
lies about five miles to the south-east of Rfirki, and 28 miles to the east of 
Saharanpnr. The population in 1853 numbered 5,197 souls, and in 1,865 there 
were 5,118 inhabitants. In 1872 the total population amounted to 5,023 souls, of 
whom 3^534 Were Hindiis ^1,646 females), and 1,489 were Musalmans (689 
females). The town site covers 92 acres, giving 55 persons to the acre. The 
inhabitants are cBiefly Gujars, the clansmen of the notorious Gujar chief, Raja 
EamdayAl Singh. Landhaura pvossesses a village school and a post-office. There 
is an old fort here surrounded by a ditch, which has been turned into a 
receptacle for the village sewage. The village was burned for excesses committed 
during the mutiny. 

Libarhebi, a village in parganah Manglanr of the Sahdranpur district 
is distant 25 miles from Saharanpnr, and 7-1 miles due south from Eiirki. Thb 
population in 1872 nnmBered 3,158 souls, and in 1865 there were 3,470 inhabi¬ 
tants, principally Tagas and Jdts. It has a village school, and forms a portion 
of the Manglanr Union for the purposes of fche Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856). 
The neighbourhood of Libarheri is celebrated for its sugar-cane, of the species 
known as ^ mertkV There are some trees near the town, and much rice and 
high-crop cultivation. Cholera and fever have been prevalent for years. The 
so3 contains much clay used for brick-making and pottery. The drainage, 
however, is bad, and there are many excavations full of stagnant water around 
the site, which are drained towards the Ganges Canal. There are also two 
distributary channels close to the town, and the waW-level in these and the 
canal is higher than the town site, hence the spring-level in the wells has 
risen from 30 feet from the surface to 18 feet in the cold weather, and 10 feet 
in the rains, and the water then becomes bad and undrinkable. The town is 
composed chiefly of mud huts, and the ways are unmade and full of cavities,— 
the receptacles of all kinds of impurities and filtiti. The general health, as may 
be supposed, is extremely bad. 

Malhaipub, an old parganah of the Saharanpnr district, was absorbed in 
1842 amongst the neighbouring parganahs. It then gave a land revenue 
amounting to Es. 51,453. It was one of the old Akbari parganahs, and lay 
to the east of the town of Saharanpnr, having its villages very much intermixed 
with those of the Saharanpnr parganah. The settlement in 1838 was formed by 
Mr. Thornton (I., Settlement Reports, 65), The town of Malhaipur was one of 
the places visited by Timiir’s army in his invasion of the district in 1398 A.D. 

MAij Singh-ke-TAhoa, a small village on the road from Sahdraupur to 
the Dehra valley, is situated in parganah Muzaffarabad, 23 miles from the 
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town of Saharanpur. There is an out-post of police stationed here for some 
years. 

MAijTGLAtTB, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Sah4- 
ranpur district, is distant six miles due south of Eiirki, and 16 miles south-east 
of Sah&ranpur. The population in 1847 was 5,959, in 1853 there were 10,322 
inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 9,665. In 1872, out of a total population 
numbering 9,202 souls, there were 3,049 Hindus (1,385 females), and 6,153 
Musalmfins (2,937 females'^. The town site is fairly raised, and occupies 171 
acres, giving 54 persons to the acre. The Musalmdn inhabitants are principally 
Jul4has (weavers), who are now much impoverished. Some of the Hindu zamin- 

d^rs are wealthy men. There are numerous brick built 
houses, surrounded and divided by mud huts, and 
imbedded amongst groves of trees or luxuriant crops. The roadways are in 
fair repair. To the south is a deep depression, formerly used as a brick-field, 
but now irrigated from the canal and cultivated. There is a similar excavation 
on the west, and numerous water-holes on all sides of the town, which have of 
late years been drained. Many of the shops in the ];)a2^r are out of repair, and 
there is no trade. The water in the wells is found at a depth of eighteen feet 
from the surface, and is said to have risen from thirty feet since the introduc¬ 
tion of the canal, which runs at about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
The Chaukidiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1873, in conjunction 
with Libarheri, supported a village police numbering 21 men of all ranks, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 1,152, besides a staff of 16 scavengers. The total income 
from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 3,276, giving an incidence of 
Be. 0-4-0 per head of the population, and Re. 1-7-8 per house assessed. 
During the same year *tbe conservancy establishment was increased, and 
nearly Es. 2,000 were expended on local improvements. Much, however, 
remains to be done hero in the way of sanitation and drainage. The 
people suffer very much from ague and enlargement of the spleen, both 
of which are diseases due to malaria. Manglaur is said to have been founded 
by one Raja Mangal Sain, a Rajpiit feudatory of the celebrated Vikra- 
m^ditya. Traces of the foundations of the fortress of the founder are still 
visible near the town. Manglaur possesses a second class police-station, a 
post-office, and a parganah school, and was once celebrated for its carpentry, but 
nearly all the best workmen died during the fever epidemic of 1868-69. (See 
Cutcliffe’s Report, Appendix A., 1.) 

MAHaiiAXTE, a parganah in tahsU Rurki of the Saharanpur district, is 
bounded on the north by pai'ganahs Bhagw4npur and 
Rurki; on the south, by the Muzaffarnagar district; 
on the east, by parganah Jaw41apur; and on the west by parganahs Ndgal and 
Deoband. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then a total 
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area *of 121 square miles, of which 94 square miles were tmder cultivation. 
!I!he area assessed to Govemment revenue during the same year was 120 
square miles, of which 94 square miles were cultivated, 10 square miles were 
cnltnrable, and 16 square mOes were barren. At the time of settlement the 
villages in this parganah were divided into four grouj^. In iite first group 
comprising those lying in the IcMdir to the easi^ the ravtsli soil is grey and 
loamy, and the dihar soil is stiff and brown. tCbere are some swampy patches 
^ , especialh’’ near the Hadw4ha, and the spring level is 

fonnd at about nine feet from the surface. The stajde 
crop is wh^t, but good rice is produced here and there. The next group 
consists of iho^ villages having a mixed npland and lowland area. The low¬ 
lands in a few of these villages to the north are good, and yield fair crops of 
rice; but in the greater number they are swampy, the springs having risen 
owing to percolation from the canal. To the south the lowlands have been 
injured by the new cut through which the waters of the Solani have been taicen. 
The ridge of uplands is much cut up by ravines, and the level tract beyond 
is on the whole sandy and poor. The third group consists of a few village on 
either bank of the Sila Khdla, containing much poor hhtida soil, and with little 
irrigation, owing to the depth of water from the surface (20 feet). The fourth 
group includes the upland villages irrigated from the Ganges Canal, which are 
well populated, irrigated and cultivated. A ridge of sand with a strip of bMday 
runs through tins group, nearly parallel to the upland cliff. A second sandy 
ridge, first becoming apparent in the Eiirki parganah, runs down this par¬ 
ganah on the west, first on one side of the Sila and then on the other, and 
passes into the Deoband parganah, and through it into the Muzaffamagar 
district. The land between these ridges is productive and easily worked^ and 
the Jdt and Gujar cultivators are both industrious and prosperous. 

The last year of the old settlement effected by Mr. E. Thornton showed 
a land revenue amounting to Es. 96,487, which 
Land revenue. VansAgnew increased to Es. 96,992. The late 

Mr. Wynne revised this assessment, and proposed Es. 1,01,746. At that time 
the total area was found to be 77,070 acr^, of which 66,370 acres were assessed 
to land revenue, and 59,311 acres were then under cultivation. The actual 
Irnifl revenue for 1872 amounted to Ps. 93,215 (or with cesses, Rs, 1,02,507), 
f allin g at a rate of Be. 0-8-2 per British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-13-7 
per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Ee. 1-5-0 per 
acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners 
as re«t and cesses during the same year has been estimated at Es. 1,26,659. 
Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, fifty-two portions of villages, 
leaving an area of 4^509 acres, and paying a revenue of 
Bs. 5,759, and valued at Es. 35,858, were transferred 
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i)jr private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree of Court 
comprised one entire village and 59 portions of villages, having an aggregate 
area of 5,732 aeres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 7,510, The value r(ifeorded 
was Es. 21,111. Out of the 66 whole and 78 portions of villages remaining 
with the original proprietors, 620 acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 767, valued 
at Es. 3,112, of the former, and 865 acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 1,368, 
valued at Es. 10,047, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics 
give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of 6 per cent., of transfers 
by decree of Court amounting to* 7 per cent, and of transfers by mortgage 
amounting to 2 per cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases was 
Rs. 8-12-0, Es. 4-9-10 and Es. 12-7-0; and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Re. 1-3-4, Re. 1-3-8 and Ee. 1-5-0 per acre respectively. The result from 
the entire parganah on 15 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Rs. 6 per acre when the average land revenue amouufced to Be. 1-5-0 per 
acre. Gnjars and Jats were the principal losers, yet the former still retain 39 
entire villages, and the latter 12. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Manglaur contained 115 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 36 had less than 200 inhabi- 

Popuiation, tants ; 36 had between 200 and 5*00 ; 32 had between 

500 and 1,000; eight had between 1,000 and 2,000j and on6 had between 3,000 
.and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants are Manglaur 
and Laudhanra. The records show that at settlement there were 146 estates 
in this parganah, of which one was a jungle grant. The total population in 
1872 numbered 66,742 souls (30,152 females), giving 551 to the square tnile^ 
Classified according to religion, there were 48,272 Hindus, of whom 21,498 
were females; 18,468 Musalmdns, amongst whom 8,654 were females; and there 
were two Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 4,116 Brahmans, of whom 1,820 were females ; 135 
Rajputs, including 56 females j 3^109 Baniyas (1,385 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 40,912 souls, of whom 18,237 are females. The principal 
Brahman suh-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,786), Achdraj, 
Dakaut andBharaddhwaj. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (1,714), Saraugi 
(206), Bishnoi, Goyel, GdtA, Sangaland Dasa divisions. The other castes are for 
the most part the same as those noticed under the Rdi’ki parganah. . Those castes 
having’ more than one thousand members in this parganah are the Kumhdr, 
1,077; Kahdr, 2,813; Chamar, 13,158; Khdkrob, 1,535 ; Gujar, 6,615 ; Barhai, 
1,236; Garariya, 1,048; Saini, 1,790; and Jdt, 4,344. The Musalnidn^ are 
returned under Shaikhs (435), converted Pundirs and Ohaxihdns (447), and 
Patbdns (1,436) ; the remainder are entered without distinction. The principal 
landholders are Gujars, Jdts,,Kalwdrs, Shaikhzddahs, Jhojas, and Mahajans. 
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The occnpaticms of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
ensus of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations, mal ft adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 746 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2^894 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,491 in commerce in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,762 in agri<?ultural operations; 4,178 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
Testable, iMneral, and animal. There were 4,935 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers, and 480 as of no specified occupation.- Taking the total popnlation, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 583 as landholders, 21,165 as cul¬ 
tivators, and 44,994 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,128 mal@s as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,590 souls. 

Manglaur is an old Akbari parganah. It rem^ied unchanged until 1842, 
and gave a land revenue in 1840-41 of Es. 62,607. 1842 it received villages 

assessed at Bs. 21,002, and villages assessed at Es. 2,781 were transferred to 
other parganahs. Five villages were handed over to the 
Muzafiarnagar district, and five were received from 
parganah Numagar (now Gordhanpur). In 1855 considerable changes took 
plao^ which are shown in the following table:— 
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Maskhaba, a river which rises directly in the Ealuw&la pass in the Siwfilik 
hills. like most of the other hill streams, the bed is sandy, the fall is rapid 
and, except in the rains, it is dry. The Maskhara is fed by three other streams 
rising in the same hills, the Kalkar, Jaitpur, and Sansara Tjjgng When 
the opening of the Eastern Jomna Canal was determined on, cuts were mads 
from the Maskhara in three places, by which its surplus waters were led into the 
Chaicha, Eigadeo, and Dumanla, the head-waters of -the FTinda-n 

Muzaffarabad, a parganah of the Sahiranpur tahsil, is hounded on the» 
north by the SiwWiks ; on the west, by the Eaizaba^ 
parganah; on the east, by Bhagwdnpur j and on the 
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soutli, by parganabs SahAranpur and Haraura. According to the censna of 1872^ 
parganah Muzaffarabad bad a total area of 202 square miles,= of wbicb 78 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 105 square miles, of which 78 square miles were 
cultivated, 14 square miles were culturable, and 13 square miles were barren. 
The northern portion of the parganah is similar to the neighbouring parganah 
of Faizabad, and much covered with forest. Four bill torrents intersect the 
parganah, two of which (the Barkala and Sahnsrao) join the Maskhara, which 
falls into the Jumna; a third joins the Hindan, and a fourth falls into the 

SoMni, a feeder of the Ganges, just below Kheri. The 
last two contain water during the greater part of the 
year, and the estates on their banks have moist Ichddir lands. There is very 
little irrigation, and in the greater portion of the parganah earthen wells can¬ 
not be constructed, as water is found only at a great depth (100 to 150 feet} 
below the surface, and the soil contains a large proportion of stones and boulders. 
Those at present in existei^e are chiefly used for domestic purposes and for 
watering cattle. The beds of the canal distributaries, even in the south of the 
parganah, are too low to admit of their supplying the means of irrigation to any 
large extent. The rahi crops form 56 per cent, of the total cultivation, and 
but little sugar-cane cultivation is seen. 

The last year of the settlement made by Mr. Thornton in 1839 showed a 
land revenue of Rs. 41,948, and this was raised to 
Land revenue. 43,556 by Mr. YansAgnew. Mr. H. Robertson 

revised the latter assessment, and proposed a revenue of Rs. 57,095 on a total 
area amounting to 51,621 acres, of which 42,924 acres were assessed to land 
revenue, and of these 33,967 acres were cultivated. The actual land revenue 
for 1872 amounted to Rs. 64,465 (or with cesses, Rs. 71,006), falling at a rate* 
of Re. 0-8-0 per British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-4 per acre on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-4-8 per acre on the culti- 
vated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses 
during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 1,14,949. 

The parganah may be divided into two very distinct tracts, varying mate- 
. rially in the character of their soils and the facilities 

JNatural divisions. 

that they possess for irrigation. The northern portion, 
comprising about one-third of the total area, has the dark chocolate-coloured 
alluvial soil noticed under the Faizabad parganah, whilst the portion lying 
nearest the hills is often altogether valueless, owing to the thinness of this layer 
of soil. The depth of the spring-level, too, is a great hindrance to cultivation, 
though this is partially counterbalanced by the great rainfall, here averaging 
about 60 inches per annum. With the exception of a few estates in the valley 
of the Soldni, the remainder of the parganah is coyered with a rich rausli soil 


Land revenne* 
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occasionally mtermiscd with sand, but, as a whole, productive of luxuriant 
crops, and rendered still more valuable by its participation in the high rain-fall 
of the submontane tracts. The water here, too, is only from 10 to 18 feet from 
the surface, and well-irrigation is easy. In the cultivated area, first class soil 
{misanj forms fifteen per cent., and the worst soil {iMda} only nine per cent, of 
the whole. 


Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 six whole villages and 29 portions 
of villages, having an area of 7,540 acres, and paying 
Alienadmis. ^ revenue of Es. 5,752, and valued at Rs. 46,234, were 

transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree of 
CSourt comprised 28 porticmsof villages, having an aggregate area of 5,805 acres, 
and paying a revenue of Rs. 4,067. The value recorded was Es. 19,625. 
Out of the 32 whole and 38 portions of villages remaining with the original pro¬ 
prietors, 4,315 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 2,652, valued ^ Rs. 18,000, of 
tlie former, apd 4,923acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 2,913, valued at Rs. 47,265, 
of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of prir 
vafce transfers to the total area of 14 per cent., of transfers by decree of Cbnrt 
amounting to 11 per cent., and transfers by mortgage amounting to 23 per cent. 
The average value in each of these cases vras Rs. 6-2-1, Rs. 3-6-1 and Rs. 7-4-4, and 
the land revenue assessed amounted to Re. 0-12-2, Ee. 0-11-2, aud Ee. 0-10-0 per 
acre, respectively. The result from the entire parganah on 48 per cent, of the 
total area gives an average value of Rs. 5-13-7 per acre when the average 
revenue amounted to Re. 0-11-4 per acre. Shaikhs, Garas, Brahmans 
and Hindu Rajputs were the principal losers, but still retain 3, 1, 16 and 6 
entire villages, respectively, besides shares in others. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Muzaffarabad contained. 136 
inhabited villages, of which 62 had less 
Population. inhabitants; 42 had between 200 and 500; 26 h^ 

between 500 and 1,000 ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 
2,000 and 3,000. At the settlement there were 98 estetes, of which three were 
held free of revenue, and fifteen were jungle grant^ The total population in 
1872 numbered 37,078 souls (21,020 females), giving 229 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 33,809 Hindus, of whom 15,222 
were females, and 12,469 Musalmdns, amongst whom 5,798 were females. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 1,443 Brahmans, of whom 614 were females ; 1,425 Rajpiits, including 
564 females; 968 Baniyi^(398 females); whilst the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total 
of 29,973 souls, of whom 13,646 are females. The principal Brahman sub¬ 
divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (1,331), and Acharaj. The Ex¬ 
pats show members of the Pundir (746), Khagi, Polast and Chandrabansi 
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clans, and tlie Baniyas are chiefly Agarwals (634), Saraugis, Q-args, Goyels and 
Maithilas. The other castes are for the most part the same as those given tinder 
the notice of the Haraura parganah. Kahdrs number 2,072 souls ; Chamars, 
11,777; Sainfs, 3,469; Kambohs, 1,339 ; and Banj^ras, 2,909. Of the SOestates 
paying revenue to Government, there are 39 which belong to the same class of 
proprietors, w., 22 to Mahajans, 10 to Rajputs, 5 to Gdrds, and 2 to Brahmans. 
The cultivators are chiefly Sainis and Gdrds. The Musalmdns comprise Shaikhs 
(295), converted Pundirs (44), Pathdns (1,154), converted Rajputs (846), and 
Musalmdn Gujars (703); the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 156 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,211 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c» ; 796 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 6,552 in agricultural operations; 1,671 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animaL There were 4,249 persons returned as labourers, 
and 309 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 812 as landholders, 9,419 as cultivators 
and 26,847 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The, 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 79 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 25,258 souls. 

Muzaffarabad is one of the old Akbari parganahs. In 1840-41 the land 
revenue stood at Rs. 37,375 ; by transfers in 1841-42 there was an increase of 
Es. 19,685, and a decrease of Rs. 8,047, leaving a revenue of Rs. 49,013. The 
next changes took place in 1855, and are shown below :—- 
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NiLOAli, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Sah&ranpnr 
districtj is distant 10 miles from Sahdranpnr. The population in 1872 num¬ 
bered 586 souls. Hagai is a small unimportant place on the line of march from 
Meerut to Landour, distant 11| miles from the previous station (Deoband\ and 
17 miles from the next station fFatehpur.) Supplies are only procurable after 
notice, and the encamping-ground is confined. From Deoband the country is well 
wooded and fairly cultivated ; the road is a second-class raised and bridged but 
nnmetalled road; it is rather heavy, and passes Saisara at 7|- miles, and Barsara at 
miles. From hence to Fatehpur you cross the Rurki and Saharanpur road 
at 6^ miles, pass Haraura at lOf miles, a village where water and supplies are 
plentiful ; road for the rest of the way is metalled. There is a third-class 
police-station and branch post-oj0Sce here. . 

HXaAL, a parganah in tahsil Deoband of the Saharanpur district, is bounded 
^ on the north by the Haraura parganah ; on the east by 

Bhagwanpurand Manglaur; on the south by D^band; 
and on the west by Rampnr. According to the census of 1872 this parganah 
had then a total area of 122 sijuare miles, of which 99 square miles were 
under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue daring the 


same year was 121 square miles, of which 99 square miles were cultivated, 11 
square miles were culturable, and 11 square miles were barren. To the west 
lies a small strip of the old Katha parganah, and next to it that lying along the 
Hindan, and containing much bad bhMa. To the east of this, a tract of good 

K taral d'Tisioas. down the centre of the parganah, and this is 

succeeded by a very scantily irrigated tract in the Du4b 
between the heads of the, Kali Nadi. The villages in the first two groups resem¬ 
ble those similarly situated in the Deoband parganah, except that iu the Kliitha 
portion irrigation is impracticable, and in the Hindan villages the khddir is much 
richer and better than in Deoband. The cultivators are for the most part GarSs, 
Tagas and Kolis. In the central plateau there is much irrigation, and fine 
sugar-cane of the dkauH species is produced. The proprietors and cultivators are 
chiefly Tagas and Kolis, supposed to be a brartch of the Jit caste. In the villages 
adjoining the heads of the Ki\i river the soil is light, the surface undulating, and 
the sub-soil is not retentive of moisture. In the remainder of this group the soil is 
good, with a very fair sub-soil. Irrigation is scanty, and there are few wells,, 
so that if the sub-soil were bad, there would be scarcely any crop to be found 
here in a season of drought. Water is to be found at 17 feet from the 
surface in the Western Duab, and at 21 feet in the Eastern Duab, which is in all 
respects the inferior of the two. The population over the whole area is very thin. 

At tlie close of the last settlement the land revenue stood at Rs. 1,07,444 ; 

- , this was increased by Mr. Yans Agnew to Rs. 1,04,746. 

liSUu reveime. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Wynne then undertook the revision of Mr. Yans- 


liaud reyenne. 
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Agnew’s settlement, and fixed the assessment at Rs. 1,00,860 on a total area 
then amounting to 77,539 acres, of which 70,240 acres were assessed to Govern¬ 
ment .revenue, and of these 61,316 acres were under cultivation at the time of 
settlement. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 91,713 (or with 
cesses, Rs 1,00,926), falling at a rate of Re. 1-2-10 per British acre on the total 
area, at Re. 1 - 2-11 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
at Re. 1 - 7-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,44,724. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, two whole villages and 71 por¬ 
tions of villages, havingah area of 5,583 acres, and pay- 

Alienataons. ^ revenue of Rs. 9,913, and valued at Rs. 36,922, 

were transfered by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised 90 portions of villages, having an aggregate area of 
9,410 acres, and paying a revenue of Rsj 16,395. The value recorded was 
Rs. 61,624. Out of the 20 whole and 97 portions of villages remaining with 
the original proprietors, 391 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 537, valued at 
Rs. 3^412, of the former, and 3,736 acres, having a revenue of Rs. 6,854, valued 
at Rs. 28,159, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a per¬ 
centage of private transfers to the total area of 7 per cent., of transfers by 
decree of Com:t amounting to 12 per cent., and of transfers by mortgage 
gTq o qnting to 5 per Cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases 
was Rs. 6-9-9, Rs. 5 - 8-0 and Rs. 7 - 10 - 0 , and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Re. 1 - 12 - 4 , Re. 1 - 12-0 and Re. 1-13-0 per acre, respectively. The result from 
the entire parganah on 24 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Rs. 6-5-0 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to He. 1-12-0 per 
acre. Gdjars and Tagas were the principal losers, but they still retain ten entire 
villages amongst them. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Ndgal contained 110 inhabited 
villages, of which 34 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500 5 26 had between 500 and 

1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement records show that there were 123 estates in this par¬ 
ganah, of which one was held free of revenue in perpetuity. The total popula¬ 
tion in 1872 numbered 54,537 souls (24,159 females), giving 447 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 43,854 Bindds, of whom 
19,304 Were ;females; 10,680 Musalmdns, amongst whom 4,855 were females; 
and there were three Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 4,171 Brahmans, of whom 1,894 were 
females; 1,774 Eajpdtsj including 633 females; 1,358 Baniyas (587 females); 
whilst the great mass of the ■population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
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census returns, which show a total of 36,561 souls, of whom 16,190 are 
females. The principal Brahman snh-divisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (4,011) and Saraswat. The Eajpnts belong to the Pundlr (1,631) and 
Solankhi clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (846), Saraugi and Gdl4 divi¬ 
sions, The other cartes are for the most part the same as those mentioned 
under the notice of the R6mpur parganah. Those having more than one 
thousand members in this parganah are as follow:—Kah&r, 2,649; Cham^r, 
10,579; Khakrob, 1,655 ; Gujar, 3 917; Koli, 2,901; Saini, 2,503; and Taga, 
3,025. The Musalm4ns include Shaikhs (384), converted Pundirs (49), other 
Eajpnts (845), juad PathAns (113); the remainder are entered without distinction. 
The principal landowners are Gar&s, Eajpiits, Tagas, Eolis, Mah4jans, Brah¬ 
mans, Gdjars, J4ts, Ahfrs and Rdngars. 

The ocenpations of the people are shown in the statisti<^ collected at the cemus 

Occupations. li^72. From tiiese it appears that ©f the male adult 

population (not less than fifteen years ©f age) 658 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants^ prietts, doctors 
and the like; 2,065 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 873 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
8,588 in agricultural operations; 2,944 in industrial occupations, arts and me¬ 
chanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, and 
animal. There were 3,023 persons returned as labourers, and 421 as of no spe¬ 
cified oocupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 12,921 as landholders, 10,831 as cultivators, and 31,085 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis¬ 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 187 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 30,378 souls. 

The Ndgal parganah is a modem creation, having been formed from the 
History. neighbouring parganabs in 1855, when 113 Tillages, 

having an area of 72,366 acres, assessed at Es. 94,069 
and Trith a population of 48,713 souls, were received from Deoband, and uina ’pii_ 
lages, with an area of 7,268 acres, and assessed at Es. 7,870, were received from 
K4tha, with a poptdation of 4,526 souls. This made the area in 1855 amount 
to 79,633 acares, with a revenue of Es. 1,01,939, and a population nnmberinff 
53,239 souls. 

NaesJe or B'diur, the chief town of the parganah and tahsU of the same name 

in the SaMranpur district, is distant 16 miles from ihe town of Sahdranpur, and 
has an area of 170 bighas. Tbe population in 1865 was 4,535, and in 1872 
numbered 4,493 souls, chiefly Saraugis and Baniyas. Nakdr is said to have 
been founded by BTakula, one of the Pdndavas, after whom it was 
N4krd, and finally Naktir. It has a tahsili, a first-class police-station, a branch 
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post-office, a G-ovemment school, and a dispensary. The site is well raised on 
the eastern border of a large jhil^ and is famished with well-made and metalled 
ways, drained by saucer drains and lined by shops with ornamental fronts. 
The drainage runs towards the jhil^ which extends for a great distance as a sheet 
of stagnant water with muddy margins, and is much used for rice cultivation; on 
the north and east there are mango groves, but the other sides are bare. The 
water in the wells in the centre and highest parts of the town is 35 feet from 
the surface, in the lower outskirts it rises to 32 feet. There is a fine Jain temple 
here, and the school-house, tahsild^ri, dispensary and sarai are all well built and 
cleanly kept places. Act XX. of 1856 (the Ghaukid4ri Act) is in force, and 
supports a village police of eight men, at an annual cost of Es. 432, besides a 
staff of eleven sweepers.^ The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted 
to Es. 2,005, giving an incidence of Be. 0-6-7 per head of the population, and 
Be. 1-12-11 per house. A portion of this was expended during the same year in 
paving and draining the town. Nakdr originally formed a part of the jdgir of 
the Sikh Sardar, Rai Singh. There is hardly any trade, and the town has a 
dilapidated look, hut not nearly to so great an extent as Gangoh or Lakhnauti. 

Xakur suffered severely during the mutiny. On the 20fch Jime, 1857, it was 
burned by a party of Giijars before the force sent for 
its relief could arrive. This force, however, succeeded 
in recovering a portion of the plunder jfrom the inhabitants of Fatehpnr, and in 
punishing a body of Gujars who tried to show fight. All the town, with the 
exception of the Muhammadan quarter, where the police took refuge, was plunr 
dered. The police did nothing to resist the plunderers, and the Government 
offices were burned to the ground. Ghatampur and several other villages in 
the neighbourhood of Ambahta were the principals in these disturbances, and, 
under the leadership of Bakshi and Fathua, Giijars, .continued for some time to 
give much trouble. 

Nae:ite, a parganah in tahsil JSTaktir of the Sah&ranpur district, is bounded 
on tbe north by parganab Sarsdwa; on the south by Gangoh ; on the east by 
Sah4ranpur and Bampur; and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it 

from the Karnfil and Ambdla districts of the Panjdb. 
According to the census of 1872 Xakiir had a total 
area of 109 square miles, of which 73 square miles were under cultivation. The 
area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 96 square miles, 
of which 71 square miles were cultivated, 17 square, miles were oulturahle, and 
8 square miles were barren. The same division of villages into groups for 
assessment purposes was made here as in' Sarsawa. The villages of the first or 

canal-irrigated group are better according as they Ke 
towards the south, and worse as they lie towards the 
^ 3ee Cutclifce’s Report, Appendix A., xui. 


Area. 


Katural divisioiis. 
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north. The northern villages are much intersected by the drainage channels 
from the Kumh&rhera jhflj and many of the lands in the centre and south have 
a slope towards the Xatha N41a, Nearly two-thirds of the cultivated area in this 
group is irrigated either from canals or wells^ and produces fine crops of wheat, 
rice and sugar-cane. Water is on an average only eight feet from the surface. 
In the second group, comprising the remainder of the upland villages, with the 
exception of six villages owned by Path4ns, and a few of which the Pirzddahs of 
Ambahta are proprietors, the entire proprietary body are Giijars, wbo cultivate 
tiieir own lands. They are not so industrious as their brethren in Sultdnpnr, 
and approximate more to the turbulent character of the Gujars of Gangoh*. In 
the third group of mixed upland and lowland villages the Gujars hold all except 
six villages, and are here particularly indolent and improvident. In the uplands 
the soil is very poor, and in many places almost worthless, and in the khddir the 
soil to the north is light, but very stiff indeed to the south. Water is found at 
a depth of 22 feet from the surface, but the sub-soil is very irretentive of mois¬ 
ture, and earthen wells seldom last more than a year and-a-half. No crop 
grows well in any but a few detached spots in this group, and this poorness of 
soil may possibly account for the carelessness and improvidence shown by the 
Gujar inhabitants. In the fourth group or hhddir villages, the Giijar element is 
not so strong. There are a number of Jat villages in the north, and several 
villages owned by Sayyids in the south. Water is found at a depth of eleven 
feet from the surface, but earthen wells hardly last six months, and brick-built 
wells are so expensive, that well-irrigation is scanty, and there is none from 
canals. 

The last year’s land revenue of Mr. E. Thornton’s settlement amounted to 

Land revenue. increased to Rs. 65,262 by Mr. 

VansAgnew. Mr. Wynne revised this settlement, and 
proposedan assessment amounting to 118.73,143 on a total area of 68,781 acres, 
of which 57,791 acres were assessed to revenue, and of these 44,995 acres were 
cultivated. The actual laud revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 66,119 (or with 
cesses, Rs. 73,550), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-2 per British acre on the total 
area, at Re. 1-1-3 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to 
the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Es. 97,027. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, forty-three portions of villages, bav- 

AUenations. 2,857 acres, and paying a revenue of 

Rs, 3,468, and valued at Es. 25,080, were transferred, 
by private arrangenaent in this parganah. The transfers by decree of Court com¬ 
prised one entire village and 73 portions of villages, having an aggregate area 
of 5,267 acres, and paying a revenue of Es. 6,477. The value recorded was 
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Es. 24,317. Out of the 38 whole and 9i portions of villages remaining with the 
original proprietors, 116 acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 187, valued at Bs. 1,401, 
of the former, and 2,365 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 3,088, valued at 
Rs. 29,486, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics give a percen¬ 
tage of private transfers to the total area of four per cent., of transfers by decree 
of Court amounting to seven per cent., and of transfers by mortgage amounting 
to three per cent. The average value per acre in each of these cases was 
Rs. 8-12-0, Rs. 4-9-10 and Rs. 12-7-0, and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Re. 1-3-4, Re. 1-3-8 and Re. 1-5-0 per acre, respectively. The result from 
the entire parganah on 14 per cent, of the total area gives an average value of 
Rs. 10-9-1 per acre when the average land revenue amounted to He. 1-4-0 per 
acre. The principal losers were Giijars and Jats, but the former still retain 24 
entire villages, and the latter hold six. 

According lo the census of 1872, parganah Nakdr contained 103 inhabited 
villages, of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 35 
Population. between 200 and 500 t 21 bad between 500 and 

1,000 ; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 

and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 136 estates 

in the parganah, of which three are held free of revenue in perpetuity. The total 

population in 1872 numbered 50,590 souls (22,636 females), giving 464 to the 

square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 35,912 Hindus, of 

whom 15,603 were females ; 14,677 Musalmans, amongst whom 7,033 were 

females; and there was one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population 

amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,840 Brahmans, of whom 

1,321 were females ; nine Rajptits ; 2,973 Baniyas (1,376 females ;; whilst the 

great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census 

returns, which show a total of 30,090 souls, of whom 12,903 are females. The 

principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur (2,533). 

The Baniyas belong to the Agarw41 (2,148) and Saraugi (413) sub-divisions. 

The other castes are for the most part the same as those found in the Sultanpnr 

parganah, and there noticed. Knmhdrs number 1,172 souls, Kah4rs, 2,246, 

Chamirs, 5,778; Khdkrobs, 2,234; Gujars, 7,332; Barhais, 1,132; Mails, 2,494; 

and Jats, 1,981. The Musalm4ns comprise Shaikhs (1,182), converted Pundirs 

(996), and Path&ns (2,120); the remainder are entered without distinction. The 

landholders are chiefly Gujars, Sayyids, Jdts, Mahdjans and Pathdns. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Occupations. , y,, ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

dge), 310 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 

priests, doctors, and fhe like ; 2,206 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,105 in commerce, in 


Occupations. 
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buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conyeyance of men^ 
animals, or goods; 8,094 in agricultural operations ; 2,707 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable,. mineral, and animal. There were 2,352 persons returned as 
labourers, and 476 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population 
irr^pectiTe of age or sex, the same returns give 1,076 as landholders, 19,881 
as cultivators, and 29,633 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
mght males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
27,954 souls. 

Bakhr is one of the old Akbari parganahs* In 1840-41 it yielded a 
1^^ revenue of Bs. 43,385. In the following year, 
villages assessed at Bs. 17,142 were received from t^e 
neighbouring parganahs, and villages assessed at Rs. 4,963 were transferred. 
The changes that took place in 1855 are shown in the following table 
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This left the parganah in 1855 with 135 villages, contaiuing 70,347 acres 
and assessed at Es. 63,193. ^ 


Nak^b, a tah^ in the Sah&ranpur disteict, comprises the parganahs of 
Nakur, Gangoh, Sars&wa and SulMnpur. The total area according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1872 contains 423 ajuare miles, of which 286 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 394 square miles, of which 
278 square miles are cultivated, 77 square miles are culturable, and 39 square 
miles are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2 62 787 
(or wi& cesses, Bs. 2,90,498), falling at Be. 0-15-6 per on the totd Lea, 
Be. 1-0^ per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Es. 2 acre on 
the enltivated area. The popnlation numbered 189,022 souls (85,569 females) 
giving 447 to the square mile, distributed amongst 405 villages. The same 
statistics show one parsed an idiot, £re deaf and'dumb, 107 blind, and 12 lepers 
m tile tahsil. The tahai comprises the four parganahs along the Jumna, each 
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of winch possess a portion of the IchMir^ on an average about four miles from the 
river bank. Then comes a high bank, often much cut up by ravines; and 
beyond this the uplands proper. All other matters connected with the tahsfl 
will be found in the district notice, or separately under each parganah. 

ITAnauta, an old Akbari parganah of the Saharanpur district, yielded a reve¬ 
nue of Es. 28,139 in 1840-41. Inthefollowingyear it was broken up and distributed 
amongst the pargaiiahs of R4mpur and Gangoh in the Sahdranpur district, and 
amongst parganahs Jhanjh&na and Thdna Bhawan in the Muzaffamagar district,— 

ISTAnauta, a village in parganah Eampur of the Sah&ranpur district, is 
distant six miles south from Eampur and 20 miles from the civil station. The 
population in 1872 numbered 4,887, for the most part Musalm4ns. The site is 
well raised, but surrounded by water-holes and irrigation channels, which assist 
the growth of numerous groves, in which the trees have a very dense foliage. 
The water in the wells stands at fifteen feet from the surface iu the hot weather, 
and at ten feet in the rains. Out of the twelve wells in the village, the water in 
ten is brackish, and some of these have an oily substance floating on the top. The 
zaminddrs are an ill-conditioned lot of Path4ns, Sayyids and Shaikhs; and the 
money-lenders resident here have also a had name. The Shaikhs are descended 
from one Miran Bar4. Their former prosperity and orthodoxy were such as to 
attract the Sikhs from the Panjab, who so often visited and plundered Nanauta 
that it obtained the name of ^Jaldshahr'^ and ^KMtashahr^ amongst the peasantry. 
The name Ndnauta is said to have been given by the founder Ninu, a Gdjar chief, 
who was subsequently expelled by Eaja Edm of Edmpur. There is a second 
class police-station, a village school, and a district post-office here. Act XX. 
of 1856 is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering eight men 
of all ranks, at an annual cost of Es, 450, besides six public sweepers. The 
total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 1,355, giving an 
incidence of Ee. 0-4-3per head of the population, and Ee. l-4;0 per house. A' 
project for draining the town has been taken in hand in connection with the 
Krishni Xadi works. The village is clean and fairly well kept, but the people 
suffer much from fever (see Outcliffe’s report, Appendix A., XXII*) 

JJara, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the Sah&ranpur 
district, in latitude 29^-53'-28'’^, and longitude 77®-42'-52'', has an elevation 
of .929'4 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the survey 
station lies 0*4 miles to the south of the village of Nojli, one mile south, of 
Pundfr, and one mile south-west of Barapur. This height is deduced trigono^ 
metrically. 

Pahitala, a village iu pargauah Bhagw&npur of the Sah^.ranptir district, 
is distant 20 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
2,2 71, souls, consisting principally of Brahmans and Bafiiyas. The houses, with 
one exception, are built# of mud, and in number are about 520. There is a 
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small bdz&c lined wilih sbops, and seven brick wells, with water only eight feet 
from tile snrfaee. The site is well raised, bnt on the east is a large water-hole 
tfaree-fomths of a mile long and 600 yards wide, containing water at all seasons. 
This was excavated to make bricks for the Ganges Canal, which flows some 
three mileH east of Paniy^la. West of the large hole are some j/ifirlike places 
of gmallAr extent. To the west of the ate are some fine mango groves, and 
beyond them the Sila NadL Fever prevailed here in 1870-71, and cattie 
disease was very fatal in 1871. PaniySla is a thriving little place, and now 
al^rha most of the grain of the neighbourhood. 

Patbhab, a talnkaof the Sahiranpnr district, was separated from Sultdnpnr 
Bahat in the time o£ Pfajib Ehdn, RoMla, by an Afghan follower named Anwar 
TTbAn. It oontinned to form a separate iappa np to 1842, when it was distri¬ 
buted between .Snlt&npnr and Faisabad. Patehar -lay between the Eastern 
Jnmna Canal, the Maskhara stream, and the.Jhmna. It formed the mu&arari of 
Mnrtaza Eh&n, and comprised only 31 villages. The settlement from 1813.‘;14 
was made with village zemindars, and before its- absorption (in 1840-41) 
amounted to Bs. 16,227. 

RXjtJpue, a large village in parganah Deohand of the Sahdranpnr district, 
is distant 19 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
2,773 sonls; in 1865 there were 36,028 inhabitants, chiefly Mnsalmdn Shaikhs. 
Rdjupur contains 611 houses, of which 218 are brick-built, and of these, three 
OT four fine houses belong to Baniyas. There is a good bdzdr containing forty 
shops; nine brick-built wells and a good ma^d. The site is well raised on the 
eastern border of the Sila lowlands, which are cultivated as vegetable gardens by 
Mills, who ooonpy some sixty houses in the village. The water in the wells has 
risen to ten feet from the surface since the introduotidn of canal irrigation, and 
has changed very much in taste for the worse. During 1869-71 fever was 
epidemic here and very fatal: 98 persons died in 1869, 122 died in 1870, 98 
died in 1871, and even' in 1874 fever was very prevalent. * 

Kj^mpde, a town in parganah Himpur of the Sahdranpur district, is distant 
14 miles from Sahiranpur on the old Dehli road, and 13^ miles from Jaldlabad 
in the Muzaffamagar district. The population in 1853 numbered 6,566 souls, 
which increased to 8,464 in 1865. In' 1872 there were 8,234 inhabitants, of 
whom 4,157 were Hindus (1,922 females), and 4,077 were Mnsalmdns (1,953 
fenales), chiefly GdriLs. The site is rather low and almost level, and the houses 
are crowded together. The lanes are narrow and uneven. Some of the houses 
are brick-built and have fine fronts, especially those inhabited by the Jain 
Baniyas known as Sarangis in the upper Da4b, who carry on a good grain trade. 
They have recently built a fine temple with a gilt spire. A metalled auA 
drained roadmns through the town. The baz5r has been metalled and the streets 
lave been paved, and a scheme for the drainage is under consideration in conuoc- 
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tion with {he Karsuni Nadf project. The town looks well from a distance, owing 
to the numerous groves which surround it and the gardens within it. The 
water in the principal well is found at a depth of 20 feet from the surface, and 
in many of the wells is somewhat brackish. Supplies are plentiful. Act XX. 
of 1856 (the Chaukiddri Act) is in force, and in 1872 supported a village 
police numbering 16 men, at an annual cost of Es. 882, besides a staff of six 
public sweepers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to 
Es. 3,710, giving an incidence of Ke. 0-6-2 per head of the population, and 
Ee. 1-9-6 per house. During the same year, Es. 2,609 were expended on works 
of public improvement connected with the town. Eampur is said to have been 
founded by one Baja B&m, and, like Deoband, is believed to have been captured by 
iSal&r Masaiid. The town is noted for the manufacture of glass bangles, which 
keeps six large ovens at work. There is a good parganah schqol, a first class 
police-station, and a branch post-office. An urs or religious fair is held in June 
at the tomb of Shaikh Ibrahim Pfr, which attracts a large assemblage. (See 
Gutcliffe’s Eeport, Appendix A., XV.) 

Ea'mpub, a parganah of the Deoband tahsil in the Saharanpur district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Sahdranpur; 
on the west by Xakur and Gangoh ; on the east 
by Ndgal and Deoband ; and on the south by the Muzaffarnagar district. 
According to the census of 1872, parganah Eampur had a total area of 129 
square miles, of which 101 square miles were under cultivation. The 
area assessed to Government revenue during the same year w^as 124 square 
miles, of which 98 square miles were cultivated, 15 square miles were 
cultuxable, and 11 square miles were barren. The parganah is inter¬ 
sected by the Jumna Canl^l on the west, ,and the Krishni Nadi on the east, 

both of which have a course from north to south. 

T^&tural dlyisioDS. 

The drainage of the tract lying to the west of E4m- 
pur itself is carried off along the bed of the old canal until it collects near 
Anantmau, whence it is taken by the Andauli cut into the K4tha ; that of the 
tract to the south of this, and about X^nauta, is carried off by another cut 
intp.tii§ Ktisbni on the east, whilst in the extreme south-west a cut leads the 
superfiuous moisture collected in the old canal by Titron into the Katha. 
Between the Hindan and the Krishni a small drainage line carries off the 
superfluous moisture from Umri southwards. The Hindan flows along the 
oxfereme north-eastern boundary, separating this parganah from N4gal. Eampur 
•is still the most water-logged portion of the district, and therefore the most 
unhealthy anditsreolamation forms a portion of the Krishni Xadi scheme. Near 
the hanks of the Hindan there is some low land which grows wheat without 
irrigation. On the west there is a little sandy land, but beyond, tbe soil is. a stiff 
clay, which, when irrigated^ yields riee and sugar-cane, and in the rdbiy wheat. 
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Portions of the parganah near Anantmau and Banhera have become so indu¬ 
rated by continuous submersion^ that unless irrigated they would not produce 
any crops. In the south-east Hes the tract known as the Elathaj which formerly 
composed a separate parganah. It is owned apd cultivated by Rajput Pun- 
dirs almost as exclusively as Biinpur proper is in the hands of Gdjars. The 
soil here is particularly good and very r^ntive of moisture, hut it is not 
adapted for earthen wells. The canal and bxidc-built wells fully supply all 
the wants of the people in this respect. In the whole parganah there were 825 
brick-built and 126 earthen wells at the time of settlement. The Pundirs of 


iheSitha area proud, stiff-necked generation, very clannish, and always ready 
to unite in open or secret opposition to the law ; but of late years there has been 
much improvement in these respects. They are not too proud to labour with 
their own hands, but make admirable horse-breeders. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement this, parganah showed a 
^ , land reveniAi amounting to Rs. 1.02,2i9, which was 

Tj».n d reTenue, , ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

increased to Bs. 1,11,467 by Mr. Vans Agnew. Mr. ■ 
Wynne fixed the assessment at Rs. 1,29,108 on a total area of 80,105 aores, of 
which 72,247 acres were assessed to land revenue, and of these, 59,537 acres 
were cultivated. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Bs. 1,15,892 
(or with cesses, Bs. 1,28,110), falling at a rate of Be. 1-6-6 per British 
acre on the total area, at Be. 1-7-4 per acre on the area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue, and at Be. 1-1 ^-8 per acre on the cultivated area. The sura 
paid by cultivators to* ilie landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Bs. 1,92,250. 


Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 two whole villages and 57 portions 
AUenationa. villages, having an area of 4,555 acres, and paying 

a revenue of Rs. 6,919, and valuel at Bs. 39,286, were 
transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by decree 
oi Court comprised one entire village and 63 poUions of villages, having an 
aggregate area of 4,859 acres, and paying a revenue of Bs. 6,933. The value 
recorded was Bs. 22,702. Out of the 43 whole and 94 portions of villages 
remaining with the original proprietors, 384 acres, bearing a revenue of'Rs. 593, 
valued at Rs. 4,304, of the former, and 2,814 acres, bearing a revenue of 
Bs. 4,101, valued at Bs. 22,864, of the latter, were imder morlgage. These sta¬ 
tistics give a pCTCentage of private transfers to the total area of five per cent., of 
transfers by decree of Court amounting to sir per cent., and of transfers by mort¬ 
gage amounting to fora per cent. The average value per acre in each of these 
cases was Bs. 8-10-0, Bs. 4-10-9 and Rs. 8-0-0, and the land revenue assessed 
amounted to Be. 1-6-0, Re. 1-6-9 and Be. 1-1-0 per acre respectively. The 
result from the entire parganah on 15 per cent, of the total area gives an average 
im^ne of Rs. 7.0-0 per aero 'vfhen the average Iraid revenue ama uut ed to 
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Be. 1-6-0 per acre. The principal losers were Gujars, who still hold fifteen en¬ 
tire villages, besides shares in others. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Edmpur contained 115 villages, of 
which 26 had less than 200 inhabitants 5 41 had between 

Population. _ 2g between 500 and 1,000 5 18 

had between 1,000 and 2 , 000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The 
only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Edmpur. The settlement 
records show 140 estates, of which three are held revenue free for life, and three 
are free of revenue in perpetuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 
74,732 souls (33,718 females), giving 579 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 59,201 Hindus, of whom 26,387 were females ; 
15,521 Mnsalmdns, amongst whom 7,330 were females, and there were four Chris¬ 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 3,617 Brahmans, of whom 1,644 were females; 4,436 Eajpdts, 
including 1,761 females ; 2,556 Baniyas (1,392 females) j whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 48,592 souls, of whom 21,818 are females. The principal Brah¬ 
man sub-division found in this parganah is the Ganr (3,602). Th.e Eajpdts 
belong to the Pundir ( 3 , 221 ), Khtigi (311), Jhotij’ana, Bargoti and Bahtor clans. 
The Baniyas are principaUy of the Agarwdl (1,092) and Saraugi (1,346) subdivi¬ 
sions. The other castes are the Jogi, Juliiha (2,325), Kumh&r (1,630), Hajjfim, 
Kahdr(4,166), Cham&r (14,789), KMkriob (3,213), Gtijar (7,905), Barhai (1,214), 
I<oh4r, Bair&gi, Garariya (1,116), Darzi, Ildli, Saini (3,370), Dhobi, Bhdt, Jdt, 
Orh, Chhipi, Sonar, Bharbhdnja, Xalw&r, Gos&in, Taga, Eayath, Miumdr and 
AMr divisions. The Musalmdns show amongst them Shaikhs (1,617), converted 
Pundirs (831), Chauh4ns and Eajpdts and Pathkns (1,098) ; the remainder are 
entered without distinction. The principal landholders are the Gdjars, who hold 
20,070 acres; Bajpdts, who have 16,109 acres; MahSjans, with 6,479; Shaikhs, 
with 4,099; and J4ts, Rorhs, Tagas, Brahmans, Musalmkn Gdjars, Gix&s, 
Sayyids, and.Pathdus, who have each more than one thousand acres. 

The. occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Oc6u lions census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 731 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the hke ; 3,183 in domestic service, as personal 
servante, water-carriers,, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,374 in com¬ 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey¬ 
ance of men,, animals, or goods ; 9,805 in agricultural operations ; 4,627 in. 
industrial occupations,.arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
substances, vegetable mineral, and animal. There were 4,779 persona returned 
as labourers, and 805 as no spej^ed occupation. Taking the total Eopii- 
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lation, irrespective of age* or sex, the saine retnrns ^ve 9,205 as landholdeis, 
14,906 as cultivators, and 50,621 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly iniperfect, show 
21 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
41,008 souls. 

•R^m pnr js one of the old Aibari parganahs; formerly included in dastdr 
Deohand. The land revenue in 1840-41 stood at 
Es. 38,943. In the following year it lost Ks. 3,090 
and gained Rs. 47,423 by transfers^ leaving the revenue at Es. 83,276. One 
village was transferred to Muzaffamagar, and seven were received fiom that 
district. The changes effected in the area of this parganah. in 1855 are sbown 
below:— 


Trcauferred io ] Recced from 


Name 

of' 

parganah. 

m 

a 

> \ 

O 

c 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Population. 

Nam6 of par- 
ganah. 

No. of villages., 

i 

S 

a 

et 

<} 

Land revenue, " 

•a 

I 

t 

1* 

Nakur 

St 

i 

1,522 

Bs. 

1,592 

1 Ii054 

Klfcha 

8 

8,313 

Bs. 

9,229 

5,232 

Saharanpur... 

6 

2,428 

8,123 

' 1,737 

Saharanpur... 

3 

1,711 1 

2,6 » 9 

1,050 

Gangoh 

11 

4,224 

6,225 

2,991 

Gangoh 

7 

3,994 

4,017 

2,201 

Beoband .«• 

3 

2,370 

!,369 

Beoband 

> 

303 

365 

311 

Total 

22 

1(^447 

13,010 

7,161 

1 

Total ... 

19 

14,321 

16,130 

8,794 


This left 138 villages, "with an area of 84,271 acres, assessed at Es. 99,935, 
and inhabited by 58,066 souls. 

EuBia (Roorkee), an important town situated on an elevated ridge over¬ 
looking the bed of the Soldni in parganah Rurki gf the Sahdranpur district, is 
distant 22 miles east from Sahdranpur in latitude’^29*’ 52' 25'®', and longitude 
77“ 55' 40''. 


The population in 1853 numbered 8,592 souls, and in 1865 there were 7,588 
Fo niatian. inhabitants. Outofatotalpopulationof 10,778inl872, 

^ there were 6,925 Hindds (2,692 females) ; 3,551 

Musahndns (1,399 females), and 302 Ohristains (137 females). The town site 
occupies 70 acres, giving 154 souls to the acre. Distributing the population 
amongst the urban aud rural classes proper, there were 142 landholders, 220 
cultivators, and 10,416 persons pursuing avocations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture in 1872. The number of enclosures in the same year was 1,469, of which 
883 were occupied by Hindds, 526 by Musahndns, and 60 by Christians. The 
nnmber of houses was 3,587, and of these 2,307 were occupied by Hindds, and 
1,179 by Mnsahndnsj 2,188 houses were built with skilled labour, of.which Hindus 
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possessed 1,362, and Mnsalmdns owned 727^ Of the 1,399 mud huts in the town, 
945 were inhabited by Hindus, and 452 by Musalmdns. Taking the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), the following occupations 
are found to be represented by more than fifty members each :—Blacksmiths, 
64 ; cultivators, 72; labourers, 702; landowners, 62; servants, 2,622 ; shop¬ 
keepers, 571; water-carriers, 68 ; and weavers, 50, 

Eiirki was, until the Ganges Canal works were commenced, a mere mud- 
built village on the banks of the Solani Nadi, It is 
now a fair-sized town, with good, broad, metalled 
roadways meeting at right angles and lined with shops. The centre space 
contains an open cAaui or market-place. The roads on each side are lined with 
open saucer drains leading to the lowlands beyond the town. The Ganges 
Canal, flowing between raised embankments, passes the town on the east. 
Between it and the town are several open water-holes, which during the hot wea¬ 
ther present a large expanse of uncovered mad. On the west of the town the 
land is low and moist, and the Mastiri (Mussooree) road passes through it by a 
raised embankment. On the north lies the bed of the SoMni, here fully a mile 
wide, always moist and green, and in the rains containing a considerable body 
of water. The town extends a little down into this low tract, and there the 
water in the wells was found to stand at six feet from the ' surface in March, 
whilst at the same time in the upper portion of the town it stood at twenty-one 
feet. Percolation from the canal has here, as elsewhere, raised the spring-level, 
and brought with it ague and other malarious diseases, but not to such an 
extent as is fdimd elsewhere, owing to the greater attention to cleanliness and 
ordinary sanitary precautions due to the presence of an European element in 
the management of the town. 

Etirki possesses an excellent meteorological observatory under careful 


Meteorology. 


management, and the results of the observations made 
here are particularly worthy of record. The follow¬ 


ing table gives the mean barometer readings for five years, reduced for temper- 


^ Barometer: 


ature, but not for sea level. The mean of each month 
for the same years is also given:— 
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The barometric range for three years has been as follows :— 


Tear. 

January, 

February. 

March, 

A 

< 

May. 

<a 

g. 

P 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1870 

1 

1 -086 

1 -oai 

1 -085 

-108 

I -089 

•090 

-077 

•079 

•079 

•098 

116 

•086 

1871 ... 

nj84 

•004 

-880 

•090 

•092 


•100 

•077 

•103 

•089 

•098 

•081 

1872 ... 

*084 

•077 

-085 

•093 


' 116 J 

•082 

•082 

•068 

•086 

*029 

*115 


The thermometrical readings, as far as can can be ascertained, are shown 
below:— 
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Mean of solar radiation thermo- 
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The road from Kiirki to Landaur passes by Fatehpnr (15 mUes), by a well- 

made bridged and metalled road crossing the Q-anges 

^ ^ * Canal at | mile^ Eampur f q, i\J at two miles, Bhagwfin- 

pnr at 7 miles, and joining the Saharanpnr and Debra road at Chatmalpnr, one 

mile south of Fatehpnr. An alternative route, which should not be attempted 

in the rains, is afforded by the road vid Babadurabad to Hardwdr, 9^ miles, 

crossing the Solani and Batman, which are fordable except after heavy rain, 

the former soon after leaving Eurki, and the latter at four miles, and arrive 

at Babadurabad ; thence to Hardwar, 7 miles, Kansrao, 12 miles, Lachhiw^la, 

8 miles, and Debra, lOf miles. The route through the Eastern Dun is 

unhealthy during and immediately after the rains. In proceeding to Saharanpnr 

—the road turns off at Bhagwdnpur, 9 miles, to Hindan bridge on the Saharan- 

pur and Debra road,—the first stage is TJmrpur (11 miles). The road is metalled 

for seven miles, and after that is tolerably good. The country is well-wooded 

and cultivated, supplies are procurable, water is good. In proceeding to 

Meerut the first stage is Pur in the Muzaffarnagar district <15f miles) ; the 

road passes by Manglaur, where there is a police-station and branch post-office, 

and crosses the canal by a bridge at 9f miles. 

Etirki is said to have been founded by a Eajpiit chief of some local notoriety, 

who called the place after one of his wives named 
Local history* . -r -i -i t . /> t j- • . . 

Kun. It, however, ow^s its chiet distinction to its 

Tjemg the l^ead-quarters of the Ganges Canal workshops and iron-foundry, esta¬ 
blished here in 1852, and the Civil Engineering College, instituted in 1847 by 
the late Mr, Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces, both of which 
have already been described in the district notice. The Sappers and Miners 
of the Hative Army have been cantoned here since 1853, and it has formed a 
station for British troops since 1860. The garrison, European and native, now 
number about one thousand men of all ranks. The Church of St. John the 
Baptist was built here in 1852, and consecrated some four years afterwards* A 


Local Mstory* 


Cantonment Magistrate has been stationed here since 1859 (G. 0- G.- G., 28th 
July, 1858). There is a good dispensary, under the superintendence of the 
Surgeon attached to the Sappers and Miners, who is also the Civil Surgeon of 
ibe station, besides a first class police-station, post-office and a tahsfli. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has a mission school here, and there 
is also, another private school, called the Orman Institute, after 'Major Orman, 
late Cantonment Magistrate of Etirki. The Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is 
in force both in the cantonments and civil station and in the native town. 


In the foiuaer, in 1872, a village police force, numbering 14 men, was supported 
from a house-i^, at an annual cost of Es. 1,236, in addition to a staff of sweep¬ 
ers. A separate collection from the native town supported during the same 
year 16 men, at aj cost of Es, 792 per annum, for police purposes, besides a few 
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soav«p«. He total tocome *o» ell »«»'»» J”™* *» 

Bs. 8,062, a great portion of wMch was expended on local improvements. ^ ^ 

Plran Kaliyar on the Gajiges Canal, about four or five miles north-east of Butki, 
a Muhammadan fair is held every year, to celebrate tlic death of Eaja Barn* 
The fair takes place on the first day of the month Eabi-til-awal, and is attended 
equally by Musalmans and Hindus, There was much sickness of a malarious 
type prevalent here in 1867 amongst the 79th Highlanders, and some account 
o{ it is given in Dr. Outcliffe’s Sanitary Report (1868). Malarious fever is still 
not uncommon at Eurki, and occasionally epidemic cholera breaks out. The 
last attack of cholera occurred in 1872. In a radius of eight miles around tho 
town, containing a population of 78,619 souls, distributed amongst 60 centres 
of population, there were 777 cases of cholera and 323 deaths reported; and not¬ 
withstanding a strict sanitary cordon around the cantonments, several deaths took 
place within both the European and native quarters. 

The fiscal history of Efirki is of some interest. From about tbo middle of 
the last century it formed part of the great estate held 
Kscai Hstoiy. on a fixed revenue (mukarari) by the powerful Qtijar 

family of Landhaura, and remained in their possession until tho death of Baja 
lldmdajAl in 1813. The town of Eurki, with seventeen dependent villages, wore 
then settled with certain of the Rajput proprietors without any previous attempt 
to define the rights possessed by the individuals from whom engagomontH for 
the land revenue were taken. In fact, here as elsewhere, so long as tho proprietary 
body, through their representatives recorded in the village paj^ors, puiu^tually 
discharged the revenue, no inquiries were ever made as to tho internal consti¬ 
tution of the estate. At several of the quinquennial settlements tho numbors of 
the proprietary body were increased without any further examination into 
their rights.^ At last some members of the proprietary body became indebted 
to the notorious Shaikh Kalan of Edjupur, and his sons, Nijibat Ali Kh&n and 
Zamin Ali Khm. Three of their debtors were sued in the Civil Court, and a 
decree yas obtained in undefended suit for possession of the sliares of th (5 
debtors in Eurki which had been conveyed by a deed of conditional sale to tho 
sons of Shaikh Kalan. Here the imperfection of the record-of-rights gave 
the astute Musalm&us the desired opportunity. More for form’s sake ihan 
that they ever had any right to it, the names of two of the debtors wore rooortlccl 
in the bond as possessors ofthe third portion of the sixth division of ihi town 
of Eurki, ^th and of Akbarpur, and one-half of Salimpur,” and the third 
was said to own the sixth division of Eiirki, half of Edmpur, and oiK^-iburth of 
Akbarpur, A decree was given in the terms of the bond, without any iurthcr 
inquiry, and in 1824 orders were issued for giving possession to tho Bhnikhs, 
which was effected by the C ollector in tho same year. 

1 Sel. Rev. Rec,, N.-W. P., 18737p, 272 } 1 fcJet. Kop., 
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In 1825 these proceedings came under the notice of the Board of Eevenue, 
and from inquiries made, it was found that in the portion of Eiirki and its depen¬ 
dencies transferred to the Shaikhs, there were actually seventy-tw'o individuals 
in possession by virtue of proprietary right, and not three, as had been stated in 
the decree; and such was the lax procedure in vogue in those days, that these 
three individuals were able not only to convey the title in their own lands, but 
practically the title of sixty-nine of their fellow sharers. After putting their 
heads together, the great legal authorities declared that, as the Shaikhs had been 
once in possession they could not be ousted again save by a regular appeal 
to the proper court. This court lay then in Bareilly, more than 130 miles off, 
and in that day the roads were not so easy as they are now: and if the Eiirki 
Bajplits desired to save their property, w’hich became imperilled through no fault 
of their own, they had to undergo the trouble, expense and danger of a journey 
to Bareilly in the hope of getting justice done to them. At the settlement in 1838 
thirteen out of the fifteen dependent villages were settled with the zamin- 
dars of Eiirki, and for the remaining two they were allowed a charge of five 
per cent, on the land revenue, whilst the settlement was made with the actual 
resident proprietors. 

EtJrki, a parganah in the Rurki tahsil of the Sahdraupur district, is 
hounded, on the north by the Siwdlik hills; on the east by parganah Jaw&Mpur; 
on the west by parganah Bhagwfinpur; and on the south by parganah Mang- 

laur. According to the census of 1872, parganah 
Eurki had then a total area of 198 square miles, of 
which 71 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue during the same year was 107 square miles, of -which 69 square 
miles were cultivated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 20 square miles 
were barren. The villages of this parganah -v^^ere divided into four groups for 
the purposes of assessment. The first of these comprises a few villages on the 
high plateau south of Eiirki, and bordering on parganah Manglaur. With 

. few exceptions, the surface here is perfectly level, the 

Natural divisions. . ‘ 

SOU IS good, and the sub-soil is retentive of moisture. 

The spring level is 32 to 34 feet from the surface, so that irrigation from 

wells is impracticable, and the level of the country is too high for canal 

irrigation. Still good sugar-cane and wheat crops are grown in ordinarj’^ 

years without watering. The second group includes the villages with mixed 

uplands and lowlands. The lowlands are subject to the denudating action 

of. the Soldni, but when removed from its influence, produce excellent 

sugar-cane, cotton and wheat. Near Jaurdsi the highlands are much broken 

up into, ravines,, which, owing to the indolence and apathy of the people, 

are year by year cutting more and more into the cultivable area. With the 

exception of one narrow strip on the west, the remainder of the highlands 
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possess a soil similar to that described imder the first group, and with similar 
capabilities if irrigated, but owing to the depth at which water is found 
(20 to 32 feet), imgation is practically unknown, and only hdjrd and jodr are 
grown. 

The third group contains the villages on the northern plateau of the uplands. 
In those lying between the Haljaura and Ratmau torrents, there are several 
strips of good hhddir along both those streams, which produce good wheat and 
sugarnsane, and in places good rice. The uplands of these villages are very 
undulating, with a light soil, and a spring level varying from* 23 to 42 feet from 
the surface, so that there is no irrigation, and the only fair crops are bdjrd and 
jodr. The villages in the tract lying between the Batman torrent and the 
Siwdliks are intersected by the Pathari, a mountain torrent, causing mneh 
diversity of surface. The water in this portion of the third group is found at 
a depth of from 16 to 40 feet from the surface, the population is thin, and the 
cultivation of the more valuable crops is very restricted. The fourth or low¬ 
land group of villages possesses a fairly level surface, with a gradual slope from 
■west to east, and also to the south-east. In the latter direction there is much 
swampy land near the banks of the Pathari, and in the ddiar tracts where the 
Hadwaha takes its rise. A rich rai/siz soil prevails in the west, and ddJ^ar is the 
characteristic soil on the east. In the marshy tract, rice, and in the rest, wheat, 
sugar-cane and cotton grow well where the cleaning of the crops from weeds 
is attended to. Water is^found at a depth of from eight to twelve feet from 
the surface. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement of this parganah showed a 

land revenue of Rs, 42,023, increased on revision to 

Land revenue. -r^ ^ ^ nr tt-t i , 

Es. 45,835. Mr. Wynne was then appointed to exa¬ 
mine the assessments made on revision by Mr. YansAgnew, and proposed a 
land revenue amounting to Rs. 50,661 on a total area of 60,046 acres, of 
which 47,741 acres were assessed to l^d revenue, and of these 35,648 acres 
were then under cultivation. The actual land revenue in 1872 amounted to 
Es. 53,034 (or with cesses, Rs. 58,464), falling at a rate of Re. 0-6-8 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-12-5 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and at Be. 1-2-8 per acre on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during 
the same year has been estimated at Es. 88,566, Between the years 1839-40 
and 1859-60, four whole villages and 19 portions of villages, having au 
area of 2,676 acres, and paying a revenue of Es. 4,127, and valued at 
Es. 16,189, were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. 
The transfers by decree of Court comprised one entire village and 18 por¬ 
tions of villages, having an aggregate area of 1,780 acres, and paying a 
revenue of Es. 2,710. The value recorded was Es. 10,418. Out of the 52 
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whole and 34 portions of villages remaining with the original proprietors, 208 
acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 193, valued at Es. 1,201, of the former, and 134 
acres, bearing a revenue of Es. 108, valued at Es. 390, of the latter, were under 
mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total area 
of four per cent., and of transfers by decree of Court amounting to three per cent. 
The transfers by mortgage are merely nominal. The average value per acre 
in the case of transfers by private and public sale was Es. 6-0-4 and Es. 5-13-7, 
and the land revenue assessed amounted to Be. 1 -9-0 and Ee. 1-8-4 per acre 
respectively.^ The result from the entire parganah on seven per cent, of the 
total area gives an average value of Es. 4-14-0 per acre when the average land 
revenue amounted to Ee. 1-7-10 per acre. Pathans, Brahmans and Rajputs 
lost one entire village each, and Gujars lost four ; Hindu Bajputs still hold 27 
entire villages. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Eiirki contained 107 inhabited 
villages, of which 37 had less than 200 inhabitants; 37 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 18 bad between 500 and 

1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Eiirki. The settle¬ 
ment records show that there are 118 estates in this parganah, of which two 
are held free of revenue in perpetuity, and twenty-two are jungle grants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 54,881 souls (24,747 females), giving 277 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 34,657 Hindus, 
of whom 15,606 were females ; 19,895 Musalra&ns, amongst whom 9,004 were 
females; and there were 302 Christians. Distributing the Hindii population 
iimongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,786 Brahmans, of whom 
737 were females; ,749 Rajputs, including 277 females ; 1,940 Baniyas (774 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 30,182 souls, of whom 
13,818 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this par¬ 
ganah are the G-aur (1,611) and Kanaujiya. The Rajpdts belong to the Pundir 
(560), Chauh^n and Panwar clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,235), 
Saraugi, Bishnoi and Q-arg divisions. The other castes comprise the Jul4ha, 
Jogi, Kumhar, Hajjain, Kahdr ^1,678), Chamar (11,270), Khakrob (1,068), 
G-tijar, Barhai, Lobar, Bairagi, Garariya, Darzi, Koli, Mdli, Saini (4,357), 
Dhobi, Bhat, Jat, Orh (997), Chhipi, Sondr, Bharbhuuja, Kalwdr, Goshain, 
Tagas, Kamboh, Kayath, Ahir, Khatik, Lodha, Banjdra (932), Khatri, Lohera, 
Chauhdn, Kdchbi, Ahefiya, Runiya and Pasi castes. The Musalmans comprise 
Shaikhs (607), converted Pundirs (107), converted Chauhdn (24), other Rajpdts 
(300), and Pathdhs (810); the remainder are entered wdtbout distinction. The 
principal landholders belong to the Gtijar, Rajpit, both Hindu and Musalmdn, 
Goshain, Mahajah, Saini and Jhbj^ divisions. 
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The occupations o£ the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 433 are employed in professional ayocations, sucli as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,120 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,141 in com¬ 
merce, in buying, seEing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey¬ 
ance of men, animals, or goods; 6,016 in agricultural operations; 2,368 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,460 persons returned 
as labourers, and 413 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 465 as landholders, 
17,196 as cultivators, and 37,220 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educatioual statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
952 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,107 souls. 

Biirki is one of the old Akbari parganahs, formerly included in Dastfir Deo- 
band. It remained unchanged until 1842. The land 

History. 

revenue in 1840-41 amounted to Es. 74,793, and in the 
foEowing year it received by transfer villages assessed at Bs 44,241, and lost 
villages assessed at Es. 4,461. In 1855 considerable changes took place in its 
area, which are shown by the foEowing table :— 


Transferred to 


Received from 


Name 

of parganah. 




91 

2 

66,189 

1,409 

34,aBi 

760 

37,6X2 

X,289 

93 

67,698 

36,004 

38,901 

1X9 

82,208 

65*26 X 

56,849 
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EtJbki, a talisil in the Saharanpur district, comprises the parganahs of 
Eiirki, Jawdlapur Manglaur and Bhagwdnpur. The total area according to 
the census of 1872 contains 789 square miles, of which 330 square miles are 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 503 square 
miles, of which 328 square miles are cultivated 108 square miles are culturable, 
and 67 square miles are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood 
at Es. 2,76,588 (or with cesses, lis. 3,04,345), falling at Ee. 0-8-9 per acre on 
the total area, Ee. 0-13 9 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, 
and Re. 1-4-11 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 242,696 souls 
(109,010 females), giving 307 to the square mile, distributed amongst 498 
villages. The same statistics show 20 persons insane, 5 idiots, 46 deaf and 
dumb, 604 blind, and 52 lepers in the tahsil. This tahsil occupies the whole of 
the east of the district from the Siwaliks to the Muzaffarnagar district, and 
fully two-thirds of it is covered vvith forest, or lies in the lowlands drained by 
the Solani, Katmau, Pathari and Eanipur torrents. Other matters connected 
with the tahsil are given under the district notice, or separately under each 
parganah. ‘ 

SAHjii^RAUPUR, the chief towm of^the Saharanpur district, is situated in the 
parganah of the same name in latitude 29®-28'-15'^, and longitude 77‘^-35'-15". 
The population in 1847 numbered 34,294 souls; in 1853 there w’^ere 31,968 
inhabitants; and in 1865 there were 44,119. In 1872 the population was 

returned at 43,844, of whom 19,528 were Hindtis (8,665 
Population. females^ ; 24,296 were Musalmdns (11,898females), and 

20 were Christians and others not included in the above two classes. Distri¬ 
buting the population amongst the rural and urban classes proper the same 
returns show 613 landholders, 2,124 cultivators, and 41,107 persons engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. In 1872 there were 4,992 enclo¬ 
sures in the city, of which 1,705 were occupied by Hindus, 3,283 by Musal- 
mans, and four by Christians. During the same year there were 9,364 houses, 
of which 4,621 were built by skilled labour, and of these 2,257 were inhabited 
by Hindus and 2,361 by Musalmans. Of the 4,743 mud huts in the town, 
2,824 were occupied by Hiudiis and 3,916 by Musalmans. The area occu¬ 
pied by the town is 650 acres, giving 80 inhabitants to the acre. Taking the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) we find the following 
occupations represented by more than fifty males:—Barbers, 240; beggars, 
286; blacksmiths, 82; bricklayers, 55 ; butchers, 140; carpenters, 82; culti¬ 
vators, 775 ; dyers, 51; goldsmiths, 140; grain-parchers, 55 ; green-grocers, 54; 
herdsmen, 127 ; labourers, 3,090; landowners, 199 ; letters of carriages, 109; 
merchants, 385; money-lenders, 108; oil-makers, 115 ; polishers, 61; potters, 
221; purohits, 114; servants, 4,166; shopkeepers, 2,304; shoemakers, 334; 
singers, 131; stone-masons, 60; sweepers, 234; washermen, 90; water-carriers, 
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129; and weavers, 995. Oat of the wliole papalation only 327 males are 
shown as able to read and write. The Musalmans are a very influential body 
here, and have recently eommeneed to build a new masjid on the plan of the 
Dehli Jamai Masjid. 

Saharanpur is the head-quarters of the district, and the residence of the 

Collector-Magistrate and his assistants.. The mission, the 

Fnblic iflstxtusfcions. _ ,,, 

stud, and the botamcat gardens have already been noticed in 

the account of the district. In addition to these institutions, there is a very good 
dispensary, schools, a distributing post-office, a telegraph office, a first-class 
police-station, the head-quarters of the Jumna Canal establishment, the tajb- 
silf,an old Bohilla (Ruheta) fOrt now used as an office, a district jail, a fine new 
noosque, and St. Thomas’s Church, built in 1854, and eonseorated in 1868. The 
railway was opened here in 1869, and there is one hotel and' a travellers^ 
bungalow in the European quarter near the railway station. This being the 
point of departure from the raitfor traveHers to Masuri (Mussooree)j the station: 
presents a busy appearance during the commencement and close of the hotr 
season, and the hotel and dak bungalow are usually crowded with Etiropeane 
passing to and fro during those months. Saharanpur was the principal station 
in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of the Himalayas, where all the most valu** 
able observations, whether of latitude, longitude or azimuth, were taken. 
According to the spiritJevelling records of the survey, the surface of the stone* 
slab on the west side* of the south porch of the Church is 902*73 feet above the 
fevel of the sea. The top of " the first milestone on the Meerut road, or thirty- 
sixth from Mu^saffarnagar, is 908*55 feet, and the top of the fourth milestone- 
in the Debra road is 912*07 feet above the level of the sea. 


The civil station lies on both sides of the Damaula Nadi, which iis 
crossed' by a low bridge. The railway station is close 
to the city side of the nadi, which flows through 
the centre of the civil station past the north-west suburb of the city. The 
site of the city itself is low and moist, the water is near the surface,—at a depth 
of seven to ten feet in March, and close enough hi the rains to reach it from 
above. All the surrounding land is, as a rule, irrigated from the canal. On the' 
west was a large excavation known as the Raiwala Jbr, which has recently been 
fi.lled up, and is now cultivated. The drainage which used to fall into it has been 
taken right through the town by a largo masonry drain, which in two 
places passes through cuttings. "Within the north-eastern suburb of the city 
is the Pandhoi Nadi, which joins the Damaula near the civil station. This was, 
until the recent improvements were carried out, a mere sluggish swamp, used 
as a receptacle for all manner of filth, overgrown with jungle, and choked with 
mud. In 1870, a project embracing the effectual surfafse drainage of the city, 
the thorough reclamation to purity of the Pandhoi Nadi, and the straightening 
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and depening of the Dam aula to its junotion with the Hindan, a distance of 
quite eight miles was carried out under the superintendence of Mr, G. H. 
HowOj C.E. This has resulted in a marked decrease in the malarious diseases 
for which the city of Sah4ranpur had been some time notorious. The ghdts on 
the Pandhoi were repaired, and better arrangements made for the removal of 
refuse. 

About one-half the houses are built of brick, and these are being added to 
daily. The ganj or principal market place is an important busy spot. The 
b4z4r way is narrow but long, and lined on each side by good shops, the floors 
of which are raised about three feet above the road level, whilst on each side an 
open saucer drain renders the permanent accumulation of impnrities impossible. 
The smaller roadways however contain open, deep, narrow brick drains, which 
are too often neglected. This evil however is in process of removal. The 
principal streets are metalled with kunkur. Only one muhalla lies to the east 
of the Pandhoi, the remainder all lying to the west. Cultivation formerly 
extended close to the houses on the western side, but the growing of high rain 
crops close to the site has recently been pnt a stop to, as has been done with 
marked advantage in other large centres of population. Eheumatism, ague, 
influenza, fever, and occasionally sm.all-pox as an epidemic, are common in Sahd^ 
ranpur. Dr. Planck thinks that there is reason to suppose that fever has been 
prevalent here since the foundation of the" city, and cites its abandonment as a 
military station many years ago in proof of his surmise. At the same time the 
introduction, of the canal has had much to do with the ague from which the 
people now universally suffer. The water level has been raised, and drainage 
has not been attended to, whilst the flow of the natural existing lines of drainage 
has been impeded by the same causes. At the same time the character of the 
well-water has been changed for the worse. There are now few good wells, and 
the surface impurities held in solution have a smaller deptli through which to 
percolate before mingling with the well-water* In manyj>laces where the well- 
water used to be clear and sparkling, it is now of a dull coloqr, with a brackish 
or unpleasant taste. The new drainage and other works have already effected 
an improvement in these matters, but it will take some time and much close 
supervision before the sanitary arrangements of the city can be considered to 
be in a satisfactory state.^ 

Saharanpur possesses a municipality supported by an octroi tax, which in 


Hani@ipality. 


1872-73 gave a revenue of Rs. 38,324. The affairs of 
the municipality are managed by a committee of fifteen 


members,, of whom five are appointed ex-opoio^ two are nominated by the house- 


proprietors, and inhabitants of the civil station, and the remainder are elected by 


the tax-payers. The following statements give the statistics of the octroi 


1 Bor an elaborate descriptioa of the drainage system, see Dr, Cntcliffie’s Eeport, App. A., q, z?. 
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collections for a series of years, and at the same time mdioale the nature and 
relative importance of the local trade. The population within the limits of the 
municipality numbered 45,019 sonls in 1872-73, and the incidence of taxation 
fell at 13f annas per head of the population__ 


Eecelpts. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-7J. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Opening “balande ... •- 

f <Ha 3 S I.—Food and drink 

,, n.—Animals for slaughter 

^ „ IIL—^nel, 

g f „ IV —Building materials ... 

5 I V.-Drugs, spices 

^ ^ VI.—Tobacco ... ... 

,, \ il,~ Textile fabrics ... 

^ VIH.'^lMistals ... .*• 

rS 

3 

K, © 

r 

j 

No details. 'S 

00 

No details, 'J 

lO 

/--V- 

10,843 
13,878 
895 
1,5 9 
l,607 
3,090 
359 
5,688 
2,083 

21,240 

21,460 

686 

2,387 

3,308 

3,109 

583 

5,189 

1,602 

12,642 
28,614 
605 
2,490 
. 3,649 
2,856 
489 
5,922 
2,638 

Total of octroi ... 

25.246 

29,087 

22,285, 

28,458 

38,324 

47,264 

Bents 

Ordinary income other than taxation* 
Extraordinary 

134 

$45 

4,150 

*827 

3,829 

4,360 

298 

^^990 

20,661 

1,002 

1,813 

27,169 

Total 

25,924 

40,116 

37,483 

36,637 

. 82,513 

89,390 

Expenditure. 


1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1S72-73. 

1878-74. 

I.—Collectifxis ... ... 

n.—Head- ^ce ... ... 

iH*—^I^blxc Works— 

a. Original tfoi^s,... «•« 

A Supervision ... ... 

c. Hepairs 

d. Oompensation ... 

IV. —Police ... 

V. —Educatiou * ... <*. 

VI. —Charitable grants ... 

VII. —ConserTaucy 

Vm.—Boad watering ... 

IX. —lighting 

X. —Public gardens, & c. 

Other items ... 

2,K)1 

8/749 

4,880 

”258 

2,253 

••• 

811 

2,598 

««• 

4,ao9 

250 

3,996 

8,328 

"eso 

4,025 

845 

*897 

2,252 

297 

6,114 

1,853 

1,428 

6,625 

120 

1,118 

5,689 

*96 

1,749 

2,230 

500 

5,116 

120 

2,234 

1,512 

6,600 

90 

919 

6,689 

16 

648 

233 

336 

2,728 

412 

32,034 

620 

1,300 

18,406 

6 691 
399 
1,033 
6,904 
107 
376 

622 

2,546 

217 

41,067 

171 

8,888 

6 369 
6,7.34 
344 
1,213 
p,225 

71 

644 

10 

4,884 

^otal ... 1 

19,047 

25,687 

26,641 

26,042 

69,871 

79,871 
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StcUemmt sJiawing the estimated Imports and Emports in 1872-735 and the actual 
Imports and Exports in 1873-74. 


Article, 

Imports. 

, lExportB. 

Balance. 

Collector’s es- 
timate of 
consumption 
per head in 
1872-73. 

Actuals of 
1873-74. 

c6 

1 

Ol 

00 

CO 

«d 

**- 

00 

eo 

00 

*5 

1873-74. 




Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds* 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 

Grain and flour, 

320,431 

603,305 

42,215 

90,877 

278,216 

412,428 

7. 4 11 

9 6 14 

Beflned sugar ... ' 

16,960 

25,798 

7,167 

14,054 

9,803 

11,744 

0 15 1 J 

0 10 6 

Gitr and shwkr ... 

*15,221 

17,691 

2,555 

2,446 

12,666 

16,245 

0 15 5 

0 13 8 

Bdb 

16,500 

16,098 

7i 

... 

15,429 

16,098 

0 18 12 

0 14 5 

Shira 

3.536 

3,236 

885; 

... 

3,150 

8,236 

0 3 2 

0 2 T4 

Gh£ 

3,627 

4,172 

872 

1,962 

2,765 

2,220 

0 3 Si 

0 1 16| 

Oil 

4,593 

2,388 

473 

2,233 

4,120 

166 

0 4 li 

0 0 2 

Oil^seeda 

8,846 

16,368 

433 

1,042 

8,410. 

16,316 

0 7 IBi 

0 18 9 

Tobacco 

7,957 

6,452 

966 

739 

6,985 

6)713 

0 7 1 

0 5 2 

Metals 

6,342 


250 

1 1)280 

6,092 

9,240 

0 4 n 

0 S 3 


Bs. 

Ks. 

Hs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Brags and spkses, 

1,32,612 

88,794 


42,060 

98,812 

46,734 

2 15 3|i 

1 0 7* 

... 

8,60,177 

3,76,960 

62,080 

90,260 

2,98,097 

2,85,670 

7 IS 5 

6 5 6 


The export table is based on nine months’ actual registration, with the addi¬ 
tion of one-fourth for the first quarter not registered. It is therefore not 
absolutely accurate, as it will not correctly record the annual export in the case 
of any article which is principally on the move during the first three months of 
the year. The returns for 1873-74 are based on the actual registration of exports 
and imports for the whole year. In 1872-73 the export of grain amounted to 
about one-eighfchthe imports; 7,821 maunds of rice, 4,252 of wheat, and 1,269 of 
barley were exported to the Panj4b, and 6,839 maunds of rice, 3,850 of wheat, 
aind 1,034 of barley went to districts in these provinces. The rice was chiefly 
taken by Muzaffafnagar, Meerut and Hfithras, and the wheat by Cawnpore 
and Debra. Of refined sugar 3,941 maunds wete consigned to the Panj4b, and 
598 to these provinces; of half the exports went to the Panjdb; sMra was 
chiefly consumed by the neighbouring parts of the district. The cloth exported 
was taken for the most part by the north-western districts. Tlie consumption 
per head in regard to saccharine substances, oil, tobacco, apices and metals 
seems too high when compared with the average for these provinces, which 
shows 15 sers, 4| sers, 3 sers, Re. 1-2-4 and Es. 2-8-4 respectively. The rate 
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of taxation for the last nine montlis of tiie year 1872-73 for the principal 


aJrticles paying duty was as follows:— 



Per mantmL Per maund. 


As. 

As. 

Cleaned rice 

... 1 Other sugars 

Ji 

Other sorts of rice 

0| Mdb 

... n 

Superior grains 

0| &b€ra 

Of 

Inferior grains 

Of Ghi 

si 

Fine wheaten flour 

**« 1 Fish 

... \ 

Coarse ditto 

of Potatoes 

... 1 

Other floors 

.*• ol Oil-seeds 

... 1 

Beflned sugar 

**» 4 Oil 

4 


Per moMTtdif Mach* 

As. As. 

Cotmtry’ tobacco.*. % Sheep and gmts 0| 

Chewing tobacco.*. 2§ Csditle ... 1 

Per cent 

Copper ... 0| As. 

Mannfadtttred iron If Cloth ... M 

Vessels of brass ... fO Essences ... 40 

Ditto of copper^ isf Dru^s and spices S2 
Charcoal ... 0| Timber ... 32 

CountJcy string ... if bricks,stone... 24 


Eontes. 


SaUranpur is passed on the route from Meerut to Amhala (Umballa), and 
is distant 9| miles from Nagal, and 101^ miles from 
Sarsdwa. The ro|d from the border of the district 
is unmetalled as far as the Hindau (5 miles) | thence on it is metalled. The 
railway is crossed by a level-crossing just beyond Sah&ranpur. The encamping 
ground is near the ciiy. Hence to Sarsawa fhe road passes the road 

and railway at two milesj and crosses the Eastern Jumna Canal faj a bridge at 
3i miles. Erom Sah4ranpur to Dehli the first stage is Rdmpur (14 miles); the 
road is sandy and heavy in places, and crosses numerous canal channels and the 
Krishni river on the way* From Saharanpur to Rlirld (23f miles) the first stage 
is Umarpur (11^ miles); the road crosses the Nagadeo by a bridge at 3 miles, the 
Hindan by a bridge at 6^ miles, and the West Kali Nadi close to Sikandarpur. 
Both these latter rivers are always fordable, except after heavy rains. The road 
is rather a good one. 

SadlAbanpIjr, a parganah of the Sahfoanput district, is bounded on the 
north by parganah Faizabad Bahat; on the south by Bampnr; on the east by 

Haratlra; and on the west by Sarsawa and SuMnpnr. 
According to the census of 1872 it comprised a total 
area of 129 square miles, of which 97 square miles were under cultivation* 
The area assessed to Grovemment revenue during the same year was 113 
square miles, of which 92 square miles were cultivated, six square miles were 
culturahle, and fifteen square miles were barren. The Jumna Canal passes 
through the western portion of the parganah, and irrigates a very large proportiou 
< four-fifths) of the irrigated area, which amounts to about 57 per cent, of the cul-» 
tivation. There is also some irrigation from wells and tanks. To the east of the 
canal runs the Krishiii river, and east of this the 
Pandhoi and Dumaula, which unite at the city of 
Saharanpur. On the extreme east the Hindan intersects the parganah. The 
course of all these streams is from north to south. The soil is generally good, 
showing eighteen per cent, of the first class, and only seven pet cent, of the 
worst class in the whole cultivated afea. The soil of the parganah may 
be divided into three belts or zones* In the northern zone it is light, and 


Area* 


Natural divisions. 
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Alienations. 


df tiie class called rausli^ similar to that found in the pargaHahs to the iioftli- 
In the southern belt it is generally a hard clayey musliy resembling that found 
in the parganahs to the south; whilst the central zone combines the character¬ 
istics of both descriptions, and according to its elevation presents clay or sand 
in larger porportion. The produce of each season is about equal. 

The thirty years^ settlement of this parganah w^as made by Mr. E. Thornton^ 

and in the year before the commencement of the 
XiaDd revenue. ^ _ 

existing settlement, amounted to Es. 95,070. Mr* 

TansAgnew’s new assessment rose to Es. 95,561, and Mr. H. Robertson’'^ 

revision gave a land revenue of Es* 1,28,332, based on a total area amounting 

to *76,945 acres, of which 65,886 were charged with Government revenue, and 

of these 58,691 acres were cultivated* The land revenue for 1872 amounted 

to Es. 1 , 185^3 (or with cesses, Es. 1,30,506), falling at a rate of Be. 1 6-10 

per British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-10-1 per acre on the area assessed 

to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-14-5 per acre on the cultivated area. 

The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the 

same year has been estimated at Rs. 1,74,011. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60, five whole villages and 105 por¬ 
tions of villages, having an area of 16,288 acres, and 
paying arevenue of Rs, 14,483, and valued atRs. 74,543, 
were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. Tiie transfers by 
decree of Court comprised one entire village and 108 portion of villages, having 
an aggregate area of 16,831 acres, and paying a revenue of Es. 12,569. The 
value recorded was Es. 70,537. Out of the 33 whole and 141 portions of 
villages remaining with the original proprietors, 942 acres, assessed at Es. 1,155, 
and valued at Rs. 8,461, of the former, and 13,22f acres, assessed at Rs. 11,014, 
and valued at Ks. 1,02,600, of the latter, were mortgaged. These statistics give 
a percentage of private transfers to the total area of 20 per cent., of transfers 
by decree of Court amounting to 21 per cent., and of transfers by mortgage 
amounting to 7 per cent. The average value per acre in each of these Cases was 
Rs. 4-9-1, Rs. 4-6-1, and Bs. 7-15-0; and the land revenue assessed amounted 
to Re. 0^i4-2, Re. 0-11-11, and Be. 0-13-0 per acre respectively. The result 
from the entire parganah on 48 per cent, of the total area gives an average 
value of Rs. 5-7-0 per acre where the average land revenue amounted to 
Re. 0-13-3 per acre. Pathins, Brahmans and Giijars lost one entire village 
each, and HjndA Rajputs lost two entire villages and 63 shares, but still retain 
nine villages. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah SahAranpur ccmtained 140 
inhabited villages, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants, 47 had between 
SKK) and 500, 41 had between 500 and 1,000, nine had 
between 1,000 and 2,000, two had between 2,000 and 


Population. 
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3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is the city of 8ab4ranpiir itself. At the time of settle¬ 
ment there were 179 estates, of which nine were held free of revenue. The total 
population numbered 109,767 souls (50,825 females) in 1872, giving 851 to the 
sq^uare mile. Classified according to religion, there were 60,220 Hindus, of 
whom 27,084 were females ; 49,627 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 23,732 were 
females; and there were 20 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,614 Brahmans, of whom 
1,600 were females ; 2,095 Rajputs, including 789 females ; 5,715 Baniyas 
(^,63& females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 48,796 souls, of 
whom 22,056 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this 
parganah are the Gfaur, numbering 3,199 souls, and the SaraswaifCnd Acharaj, 
numbering 75 and 92 members respectively.' They own two entire estates. 
Amongst the Rajputs are the Pundir (386), Khagi (176), Polast, Bais and 
Baniphar clans. They own three entire estates. Agarw&l Baniyas number 
4,355 souls, and Saraugis, 388; other Baniya divisions represented here are 
the Bishnoi, Garg, Goyel, and Dasa. They possess nine entire estates. The 
other castes show Juldhas (1,155), Jogis (543), Kumhars (1,586), Hajjdms 
(617), Kahars (4,339), Chamars (17,355,, Khakrobs (2,705), Gujars (3,829), 
Barhais (1,379), Lohdrs (560), Garariyas (444), M41is (4,223) ; Sainis (2,933), 
JAts (462); ChMpis (358), Sonars (660), Tagas (711), Kayaths (492), Khatiks 
(536), Khattxis (465), and Ahirs (440). Kalals possess two entire estates, 
Sainis have.one, Khattris three, Kayaths one, Gujars nine, Jats one, and 
Tagas hold five. Mnsalmdns possess 24 entire estates in the parganah. The 
cultivators are chiefly Garas, Gujars and Sainis. The Musalmans comprise 
Shaikhs(5,614), converted Pundirs (1,144), Khagis (298), other Rajputs (671), 
and Pathfas (2,675); the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that, of the 
Oognpatlops. • * * 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years 

of age) 886 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 6,980 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 3,666 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 9,346 in agricnltural operations; 6,920 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 8,360 persons returned as labourers, 
and 894 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 1,890 as landholders, 24,684 as cultivators, 
and 83,193 as engaged in occiipations unconnected with agriculture. IJhe edi|i- 
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caiional statistics^ which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,886 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 58,942 souls. 

This parganah received by transfer, in 1842, portions of taluka Patehar and 
parganahs Jah^ngirabad and Malhaipur, giving a land revenue of Rs. 16,537^ 
and lost lands yielding a revenue of Rs. 50,939. The 
more important changes that took place in 1855 may 
be shown by the following table:— 


Transferred to 


Names of par¬ 
ganahs. 

Number of vil¬ 
lages. 

Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Population. 

Haraara 

23 

11,738 

15,140 

9,481 

Huzaftarabad 

6 

5,716 

4,661 

2,310 

Sars^wa 

14 

4,919 

4,001 

3,013 

Sultanpnr 

2 

916 

1 230 

1,123 

Pampur ... 

3 

1,711 

2,519 

1,<W< 

I6,f77 

Total ... 

48 

24,999 

27,460 
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Names of par¬ 
ganahs. 

m 

Number of vil¬ 
lages. 

Area in acres. 

9 1 

a 

& 

n 

'CJ 

1 

Population. 

Muzafiarabad ... 

H 

1^767 

I 

2,Q8ft 

860 

Bahat ... 


1,732 

5,466 

3,818 

SuItAnpur ... 

1 

146 

2 oa| 

; 83 

Paizabad 


678 

902; 

; 1.265 

Hampuc 


2,428 

3,123 

i 1.787 

NakOr .... 

1 

1,737 

f 

2,038 

1,33a 

1 


This left 180 villages in the parganah, with a land revenue amounting to 
Es. 93,226, an area of 81,279 acres, and a population numbering 95,201 
sonls. 


Sahjlrakpur, a tahsil in the district of the same name-, comprises the par-, 
ganahs of Sah&ranpur, Faizabad,. Muzafiarabad, and Haraura. The total 
area, according to the census of 1872, contains 618 square miles, of which 
328 square miles are cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue 
is given at 441 square miles, of which 323 square miles are cultivated, 59 square 
miles are culturable, and 59 square miles are barren. The land revenue during 
the same year stood at Rs. 3,31,518 for with cesses, Rs. 3,65,656), falling at 
Re. 0-13-5 per acre on the total area, Re. 1-2-10 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and Rs. 1-9-3 on the cultivated acre. The population 
numbered 253,371 souls (116,360 females), giving 410 to the square mile, dis¬ 
tributed amongst 523 villages. The same statistics show 11 persons insane,, 
2 idiots, 32 deaf and dumb, 267 blind, and 30 lepers in the tahsil. This 
tahsil lies in the centre of the district, running up on the north to the Siwilifc 
hills. Formerly there was an extensive forest on this side, but this has long 
been divided into grants and let out on clearing leases, most of which have 
now fallen into the hands of the Sahdranpur money-lenders. The other 
matters pertaining to the history of this tahsil will be found in the district 
notice, or separately under each parganah. 
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SakraudAj an old tappa of the Saharanpur district^ which was separated 
from parganah Jaurdsi and formed into a separate tappa by Hao Kutb-ud-din 
in the i'iTnft of Zdbita Khan. Sakranda, with the adjacent hill tracts^ remained 
in the possession of the descendants of Rao Kntb-ud-din until the settlement 
in 1838, when Mr. Thornton separated the waste from the cultivated landsj and 
broke up the tappa, distributing the villages between parganahs Jaurasi and 
MuzafParabad. The Raos of Sakrauda are Rajputs converted to Islam, and 
some account of them is given under the heads of ^ waste lands’ and ^ old 
families’ in the district notice. A full account of the arrangements made at 
the settlement under Regulation VIL of 1822 wttl be found in Mr. Thornton’s 
report in L Set. Rep., 90. These being of pnrely. administrative interest, and 
already in an available form, need not be repeated here. 

SarsXwa or Sirsdwa, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in 
the Saharanpur district, is situated on the road from Amibala to Saharanpur, 
10J miles from Saharanpur and 14f miles from Jagddri. The population in 
1865 was 3,706, and in 1872 numbered 3,433 souls. Sars^wa has a second- 
class police-station, a post-office, and a village school. Supplies are plentiful 
and water is abundant. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force, 
and in 1873 defrayed, from a house-tax, the cost (Rs. 504) of a village police 
numbering nine men. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted 
to Rs. 1,250, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-1 per head of the population, aud 
Re, 1-6-4 per house. The site lies on the high land above the basin of the 
Jumna, and the houses, though for the most part built of mud, are kept in 
better repair than is usual in this district- A small trade to and from the 
Panj4b passes through the town. Sarsawa has been identified with Sbarwa, the 
city of Raja Chand in the eleventh century, and is noticed in the local history of 
the district (p. 245). Sarsdwa forms a stage on the route vid Sahdraupur to 
Ambiila (UJmballa). From Saharanpur the road is metalled, and crosses the 
Kamil road and railway at two miles, and the Eastern Jumna Canal at 
3|- miles by a bridge. Hence to Jagidri the road is very heavy, and descends 
into the Jumna khidir, crossing that river by boats in the rains and by a 
bridge-of-boats in the dry season at 5^ miles. The stone bench-mark of the 
Trigonometrical Survey, imbedded in front of the sarii doorway, is 896*45 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

SABSiiWA, a parganah of tahsil Nakur in the Sahdranpur district, is 
bounded on the north-by parganah Siiltanpur, on the 
south by parganah Xakur, on the east by parganah 
Saharanpur, and on the west by the Jumna river. According to the census 
of 1872, parganah Sarsawa had a total area of 95 square miles, of w'hioh 70 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government reve¬ 
nue during the same year was 92 square miles, of which 69 square miles were 
cultivated, 14 square miles were culturable, and nine square miles w^ere bar¬ 
ren. The character aud appearance of this parganah is in many respects 
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similar to those to the north and south, and, like Sultanpur, it was divided into 

four groups for settlement* purposes. In the first or 
Natural divisions, , , . , , . t i . 

canal-irri^ated ^roup the proprietors and cultivators 

are for the most part Gxijars, but they are decidedly less'industrious and less- 
prosperous than their clansmen in the similarly situated group in Sultanpur. 
In the second group of upland villages the soil is, as a rule, light, but capable, 
with manure and water, of producing excellent rice. Patches of stiff ddkar soil 
afford good crops without irrigation. Irrigation is easy, and earthen wells last 
from three to four years, with a depth of water from the surface of from nine 
to fifteen feet. Gujars, Jats Snd Mahdjans own between them about two-thirds 
of this tract. The third group comprises the mixed upland and lowland villages, 
but possesses little hhddir^ and this, too, is devoid of wells'. In the hangar portion 
the water is found at a depth from the surface varying from ten to sixteen feet. 
Here irrigation is deficient,, earthen wells seldom last more than two years, and 
the subsoil is not retentive of moisture- The bulk of the villages in the north 
of the fourth or hhddir group belong to Rajpdts, and in the south to Mahajans 
of Hakur. This group resembles the corresponding one in Sultanpur, except 
that there is much poor land in the villages bordering on the Jumna. ’ Irriga¬ 
tion is very scanty, and the subsoil is not retentive of moiature. Water is 
found at a depth of from ten to fourteen feet from the surface,' but 
wells seldom last more than one year. The only want is a denser population 
and a greater expenditure of capital to bring this group up to the standard 
found in Sultdnpur. There the population shows 516 souls to the square mile, 
here there are only 403. Wheat and rice are the principal crops throughout 
the whole parganah, though cotton and sugar-cane are also cultivated to some 


Land revenue. 


extent. 

The last year of Mr. Thornton’s settlement showed a land revenue of 
Es: 60,8833increasedto Rs. 62,687 by Mr. VansAgnew. 
Mr. Wynne proposed an assesment of Rs. 69,804 on 
59,683 acres, of which 53,947 acres were assessed to revenue, and of these 
43,257 acres were cultivated. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to 
Bs. 63,462 (or with cesses, Rs. 69,935), falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-8 per Bri¬ 
tish acre on the total area, at Re. 1-1-3 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 88,930. 

Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 eight whole villages and 56 por¬ 
tions of villages, having an area of 5,840 acres, and 
paying a revenue of Rs. 7,486, and valued at Rs. 37,288, 
were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The transfers by 
decree of Court comprised 63 portions of villages, having an aggregate area 
of 4,163 acres, and paying a revenue of Rs. 5,800. The value recorded was 
Rs, 24,248. Out of the 32 whole and 85 portions of villages remaining with 
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the original proprietors, 278 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 265, valued at 
Es. of the former, and 1,542 acres, bearing a revenue of Rs. 1,526, 

valued at Rs. 15,753, of the latter, were under mortgage. These statistics 
give a percentage of private transfers to the total area of nine per cent., of 
transfers by decree of Court amounting to seven per cent., and of transfers by 
mortgage amounting to 18 per cent. The average value per acre in each of 
these cases was Rs. 6-6-0, Rs. 5-13-2, and Rs. 9-9-5, and the land revenue 
assessed amounted to Re. 1-5-0, Re. 1-6-3, and Re. 1-3-3 per acre respectively. 


The result from the entire parganah on 34 per cent, of the total area gives an 
average value of Rs. 4-7-6 per acre when the average land revenue amounted 
to Re. 0-14-0 per acre. Tagas lost eight villages, nearly all their possessions 
in this parganah. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sars^wa contained 93 inhabited 
villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
Population. between 200 and 500, 17 had between 500 

and 1,000, six had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The settlement records show 129 estates, of which five are held revenue- 
free in perpetuity. The total population in 1872 numbered 38,306 souls (17,157 
females), giving 403 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 28,705 Hindus, of whom 12,644 were females ; and 9,601 Musal- 
mdns, amongst whom 4,513 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,196 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,018 were females ; 1,779 Rajpiits, including 692 females; 1,694 
Baniyas (803 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 23,036 souls^ 
of whom 10,131 are females- The principal Brahman sub-division found in 
this parganah is Gaur (1,978). The Rajputs belong to the KhagJ (1,583) 
aod Pnndir clans, and the Baniyas are chiefly Agarwals (919). The other 
castes belong for the most part to the same classes mentioned under the notice 
of the Sultdnpur parganah. Jnl4has number 1,046 souls; Kahdrs, 1,715 ; 
Ghamirs, 6,214; Ehdkrobs, 1,312 ; Giijars, 4,936; and M411s, 1,692. Musal- 
m4ns show 7,278 Shaikhs, 454 converted Pundirs, 1,026 converted Rajputs, 
and 787 Pathdns. The landholders are principally Gujars, Mahdjans, Sayyids, 
Jats, Gdr4s, and Rajputs, both Hindu and Musalmdn. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that, of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 463 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,270 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 667 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 6,110 in agrioultural operations; 1,749 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
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vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,428 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers, and 312 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex^ the same returns give *273 as landholders, 16,525 as 
cultivators, and 21,508 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 6 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 21,149 
souls. 

Sarsdwa is one of the old Akbari parganahs. In 1840-41 it yielded a reve¬ 
nue of Es. 56,440, and in the following year received lands assessed at 
Es, 1,152, and lost others assessed at Rs. 8,072. In 1855 further changes took 
place, which are shown in the following table 
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Nakur 

... 

2 

837 

070 

412 

Nakdr 

48 

22,921 

21,259 

10,456 

Sah&ranpur 

... 

41 

20,421 

18,330 

11,663 

Sahdranpur 

14 

4,019 

6,001 

3,013 







Muzaflarahad ... 

1 

108 

60 

... 

Total 


46 

21,068 

10,300 

12,066 

Snltdnpar 

1 

631 

760 

25$ 
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This left in the parganah in 1855 an area of 60,536 acres, assessed at 
Es. 59,570, and distributed amongst 127 villages. 

^ Shaikhpura, a village in parganah Sah^tanpur of the Sahdranpur district, 
Ifes four miles south-east of Sahdranpur town on the road to Deoband* The 
population in 1872 numbered 2,767 souls. 

Shiupuri, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in parganah Rurld 
of the Saharanpur district, lies in latitude 29®-19,' and longitude 78®-l'-59," 
at an elevation of 870*7 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone 
is on an elevated earthen mound on the high bank which bounds the bed of the 
Ganges to the western side, apparently the site of a ruined fort. The village of 
Shiupuri lies to the west, about half a mile from the station of Gangaddspur close 
by, and Mirapur south-east, three miles. This height was deduced trigonome¬ 
trically. 

SiKANDABPXTB, a village in parganah Bhagwdnpur of the Sahdranpur dis¬ 
trict, on the road from Sahdranpur to Biirld, is distant 14 miles from the for¬ 
mer, and 9| miles from the latter town. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,160 souls. Supplies and water are procurable, and the encamping-ground is 
good. Eoad from Eiirki metalled for seven miles, remainder good : it crosses 
the canal close to Eiirki by a bridge, passes Rdmpur at 1^ miles, and Bhag- 
wdnpur at 6 J miles. From Sikandarpur to Sahdranpur the road is rather goody 
and crosses the Kdli close to the village, the Hindan at 7| ujiles, and the Nagadeo 
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at 11 miles. The two latter are bridged,- and are also fordable except after 
heavj rain; the Kdli is nnbridged. The district officers say that the better 
encKimping-ground is at tTmarpur Begampnr, a small village of 324 inhabitants, 
12 miles frdln Sahdranpnr and Ilf miles from BiirkL 

ScLTA'NPiJB, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Sah4- 
ranpnr district, is distant about nine miles north-west from Saharanpur. The 
population in 1872 numbered 3,022 souls. Sultdnpur and Chilk^na ‘ha^e 
between them one village school, and are also united for the purposes of the 
Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856). From this source a village police, numbering 16 
men of ail grades, was entertained in both villages in 1872, the cost of w^hom, 
amounting to Es 882, was defrayed from a house-tax. Suitanpur is noted for 
the number and wealth of its Jain or Barangi residents, who carry on a consi¬ 
derable trade in sugar and salt with the Panjib. It is said to have been founded 
by Baltin Bahlol Lodi in 1450-1488 A. D. 

SuLTiiNPUE, a parganah of tahsil Naknr in the Saharanpur district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Faizabad, on the 
west by the Jumna which separates it from the Ambila 
district of the Panjab, on the south by parganah Sarsdwa, and on the east by 
parganah Saharanpur. According to the census of 1872, parganah Sultinpur 
had a total area of 88 sqjuare miles, of which 67 square miles were under culti¬ 
vation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 
87 square miles* of which 67 square miles were cultivated, 9 square miles were 
culturable, and 11 square miles were barren. This parganah may be broadly 
divided into two tracts,— the one lying in the hhddxr of the Jumna, and the 
other on the hangar or upland. For settlement purposes the villages were 
distributed into four groups. The first comprised the villages watered by the 

Jumna Canal. Mahesri and Badgaon, the two most 
Hatnral diyisdons. _ _ _ . , . -i-i ,-1 i » 

northern of these, are intersected by toe bank separating 

the upland from the basin of the Maskhara river, and grow some of the best 

rice in the district. Hence, too, a ridge of red sand runs southward, to the east 

of which is a fine strip of Jdfezr soil. To the west and on the hangar bank the 

soil is poor and light. To the south the land abruptly sinks to the Sifcri 

swamp, a great lice-growing tract. Water along the ridge is found at 17 to 18 

feet from the surface, and elsewhere at from 6 to 10 feet. Earthen temporary 

wells can easily be dug, but have been seldom used since the introduction of 

canal irrigation. The sugar-cane and rice grown here are some of the best of 

their kind; the cotton and wheat, though a little inferior to that found ebe- 

where, are still excellent. * 

The second group comprises those villages having portions of both hangar 

and kJiddir lands. In them the khddir produces the best rice in the district. 

Much land on the bank of the Budhi N^la is kept as a reed and grass preserve, 

which at certain seasons are cut down and sold in Saharanpur, The soil of 

the hangar portion is very light and poor. The subsoil, too, unlike the upland 
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group, is not retentive of moisture, and earthen wells can only be dug with 
difficulty. This, added to the fact that the proprietors are either money¬ 
lenders or non-resident Sayyids, will account for the backwardness of these 
villages when compared with those in the neighbourhood. The third group, 
or those villages lying in the basin of the Sikri swamp, formerly belonged to 
Sayyid Zamin Ali of Chilkana, but they have long gone out of the possession 
of his* family. The irrigation here is wholly from wells, which are easily dug 
and last two or three seasons. The fourth group comprises the hhddir villages, 
where the Grujars predominate both as cultivators and proprietors, and are fairly 
prosperous and industrious. Except in the high, sandy tract near Gordhan- 
pur, irrigation even from wells is hardly necessary or resorted to in this group. 
The subsoil consists of a friable blue soil, which would in any case prevent the 
construction of other than brick-built wells here. 


The last year of Mr, Thornton’s settlement showed a land revenue of 

Laud revenue which was increased by Mr, VansAgnew to 

Es. 67,021, and revised by Mr. Wynne, who proposed 
a revenue of Rs. 67,052, on a total area amounting to 56,717 acres, of which 
49,632 acres were assessed to Government revenue, and of these 40,329 acres 
were cultivated. The actual land revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 61,097 
(or with cesses, Rs. 67,205), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-4 per British acre on 
the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-15-9 per acre on the 
cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and 
cesses during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 88,608. 


Between the years 1839-40 and 1859-60 two whole villages and 56 
Alienations portions of villages, having an area of 4,564 acres, 

and paying a revenue of Rs. 4,606, and valued at 
Es. 37,620, were transferred by private arrangement in this parganah. The 
transfers by decree of Court comprised three entire villages and 76 portions 
of villages, having an aggregate area of 10,592 acres, and paying a revenue of 
Rs. 9,527. The value recorded was Rs. 42,131. Out of the 30 whole and 86 


portions of villages remaining with the original proprietors, 266 acres, bearing 
a revenue of Rs. 309, valued at Es. 2,516, of the former, and 5,813 acres, 
bearing a revenue of Rs. 5,538, valued at Rs. 45,743, of the latter, were under 
mortgage. These statistics give a percentage of private transfers to the total 
area of eight per cent., of transfers by decree of Court amounting to 18 per cent., 
and of transfers by mortgage amounting to 11 per cent. The average value 
per acre in each of these cases was Rs, 8-3-11, Rs. 3-15-7, and Rs. 7-14-9, and 
the land revenue assessed amounted to Re. 1-0-1, Re. 0-14-6, and Re. 0-15-5 
per acre respectively. The result from the entire parganah on 37 per c^nt. of 
the total area gives an average value of Rs. 6-0-5 per acre when the average 
land revenue amounted to Re. 0-15-0 per acre. Path&ns and G4rds were the 


principal losers. Gtijars hold twelve entire villages; Tagas, one; Path&ns, one; 
£^nd Hindu Rajpdts, two. 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Sultanpur contained 102 
inhabited villages, of which 39 had less than 200 
Population. inhabitants, 37 had between 200 and 500, 18 had 

between 500 and 1,000, six had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 
2,000 and 3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. There were 121 estates 
at the time of settlement, all of which paid land revenue to Government. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 45,378 souls (20,918 females), giving 516 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 24,244 
Hindus, of whom 11,498 were females; and 20,134 Musalmans, amongst whom 
9,420 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 1,527 Brahmans, of whom 706 were females; 
51 Rajputs, including 13 females ; 2,045 Baniyas (980 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 21,621 souls, of whom 9,799 are females. The 
only Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, and the Bknijas 
belong to the Agarw41 (1,667) and Jaini divisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following sub-divisions are found :—^Ju]4ha (561), Jogi, EIumhir(799), HajJara, 
Eah4rCJ,324), Chamir (7,381), Khakrob (1,039), Giijar (2,337), Barhai (803), 
Lobar, Bairdgi, Garariya, Darzi, Koli, Mali (1,672), Dhobi, Bhat, Jdt (549), 
Chhipi, Sonar, Bharbhunja, Kulwar, Gosdin, Taga, Kamboh, Kayath, Bohra, 
AhSr, Khatik, Lodha, and Banj6ra. The Musalmans show Shaikhs (495), 
Pundirs, Ohauhans, and Pathans (794); the remainder are entered without 
distinction. The principal landholders are Mahajans, Giijars, Gar4s, Pathans, 
Tagas, and Sayyids. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears thai^ of the 
Occupations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 527 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,294 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washerm^, ; 840 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 6,258 in agricultural operations; 2,394 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,521 persons returned 
as labourers, and 358 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,232 as landholders, 
16,685 as cultivators, and 27,461 as engaged in occupations nnconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
489 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
24,460 souls. 

Sultanpur, or Sultanpur Bahat of Shahjahan’s reign, represents the Bahat 
History Kanji-war of the Ain-i-Akbari. Bahat and Sultanpur 

were made separate parganahs pi the time of Hajib 


Occupations. 


History. 
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KMn, and remained separate thereafter. In 1840-41, Sultfinpur yielded a land 
revenue, amounting to Rs. 39,674. This was increased by the transfer from 
other parganahs of villages assessed at Ss. 23,007 in 1842, and it also then 
lost villages assessed at Rs. 24,804. Further changes took place in 1855, which 
are shown in the following table;— 


JSf&me of pai^nah. 

Number ol vil¬ 
lages. 

Area ill acres. 

Land reveime. 

Population. 

IS'anie of parganah. 

Number of vll- 
lages. 

Area in acres. 

cS 

1 

g 

1 

Population. 

Faizabad 

.. 

3 

2,23** 

2,366 

1,366 

Bahat 

1 1 

357 

' 286 

93 

Salidranpnr 

... 

1 

146 

200 

83 

Sarsiwa 

1 44 

20,421 

18,330 

11,663 

Sarsawa 

... 

1 

631 

750 

256 

Sahdranpnr 

2 

915 

3,230 

1,123 

Total 

... 

5 

3,013 

3,316 

1 

1,705 

1 Total 

47 

21,693 

19,846 

12,869 


This left in 1855 an area of 57,043 acres, assessed at Rs. 54,717, and distri¬ 
buted amongst 120 villages. 

ThAna' Bhawaht, or Th4na Bhim, was an old Akbari parganah formerly 
belonging to the Saharanpur district. It received portions of Rinauta, and 
in 1840-41 yielded a revenue of Rs. 72,030. In the following year eighty 
villages were transferred to the Muzaflfarnagar district, and the remainder was 
distributed amongst other parganahs. 

TfiRON, a village in parganah Gangoh of the Sahdranpur district, is distant 
26 miles south-east from Sahiranpur. The population in 1872 numbered 
3,825 souls, chiefly Gujars and Pathans. Titron lies on the road between Sahd¬ 
ranpur and Pdnipat, and possesses a post-office and a village school. Act XX. 
of 1856 (the Ohaukiddri Act) is in force, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering eleven men, at an annual cost of Rs. 612, which is defrayed 
from a house-tax. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 amounted to 
Rs. 1,956, giving an incidence of Re. 0-6-4 per head of the population, and 
Re. 1-10-2 per house. Inuring the same year one-fifth of the collections was 
expended upon works of public utility, such as drains, culverts, and roads. The 
neighbourhood of Titron is celebrated for its excellent sugar-cane of the species 
known as merthi. The town is situated to the west of the Kdtha Nadi about 

miles, but close by there is a canal distributary. The site is raised and the 
streets slope down to the outskirt, so the surface drainage is good and the soil 
in general is clayey and retentive. To the north-east is a large extent of swamp 
covering one hundred acres and lying between the canal and the Kdtha. The 
■water level in wells in low ground is about six feet, and in high ground about 
twenty feet from the surface. Many of the wells and houses are built of brick, 
and some of the streets are paved with brick and sloped towards a narrow 
central drain. The town has improved very much of late years, and the repu¬ 
tation that it once possessed for unhealthiness is no longer justly due to it. 
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AT.TnATtTTj the most southern district of the Meerut division, is bounded on the 
norih by the Bnlandshahr district and a portion of Budaon ; 
Boandaric* and ares. south by the Muttra and Agra districts j on the 

east by Eta; and on the west by the Gdrgaon district of the PanjAb and by the 
Muttra district. The parganahs of Bnlandshahr adjoining Aligarh on the north 
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, are Jewar^ Kliiirja, Pahasn^ and Dibdi; and the Sahiswdn parganah of Budaon, 
also on tlie north, is separated from this district by the Ganges. The Eta par- 
ganahs on the east are Faizpnr Badariya, Pachlana, Bilrdm, and M&rahra. The 
Jtuima separates the Tappal parganah of this district from the Palwal parganah 
of Gurgaon on the west ; and the Noh Jhil and Mdt parganahs of Mnttra also lie 
on the western boundary. Parganahs Mahdban and Sadabad of Muttra and 
Jalesar of Agra form the southern boundary. The district lies between north 
latitude 27®-29' to 28°-10'’-30'', and east longitude 77®-32'-'30'^ to 78®-42'~30", 
with an area of 1,957*41 square miles, or 1,252,747 statute acres, of which 897,172 
acres are cultivated, 121,168 acres are culturable, 20,165 acres are held free 
of land revenue, and 214,242 acres are barren. The population in 1865 num¬ 
bered 926,538 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,073,108 inhabitants, giving 546 
to the square mile. The extreme length from north to south is 45 miles, with 
an average length of 40 miles ; the greatest breadth from east to west is about 
70 miles, with an average breadth of 50 miles. The shape of the district is 
somewhat that of an irregular hexagon, the rivers Jumna and Ganges, opposite 
each other, forming the two shortest sides. 

The following table gives the existing administrative sub-divisions of the 

district, with statistics of their area, revenue, and popu- 
Administrativedivisions. , , 

lauon^:— 


Includes 


PreBont Talisfl. 


I.—KoU 


n,^Atratill 


IIL—SikcmdraRao, | 


Farganah. 

Entered in tlie 
Aln-l-Akbari 
in 

Number 

of 

estates 
in 1874. 

Land re¬ 
venue 
in 1874. 

Area in 
acres 
in 1874. 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
1872. 

In tho PoIIco 
Jurisdiccion of 
station. 




Rs. 




1. Koil 

Koil 


2,81,600 

176,274 

194,160 

Koil. 

2. Murtbal ... 

»» 


58,379 

36,000 

26,867 

HarduaganJ. 

3. Barauli ... 



20,590 

16,028 

9,662 

JawA 



412 

3,60,669 

227,897 

230,669 


4. Atraull ... 

Atrauli 


1,47,276 

108,022 

80,647 

Atrauli. 

S, Gangiri ... 

Gangirl 

160 

1,44,909 

118,349 

76,727 

Gangiri. 



363 

2,92,184 

226,371 

157,374 


6. Sikondra ... 

Slkaudra ... 

206 

2,56,340 

141,686 

128,864 

Bikandra Rao. 

7. Akrahad 

Akbarahad ... 

113 

1,30,980 

74,226 

64,747 

Akrabad. 



318 

3,87,320 

216,812 

193,611 



1 principal authorities tor this notice are, for the period preceding the mutiny, the Aligarh 

Statistics by Mr. J, R. .Hutchinson, C.S.: Rdrkx, 1866; and the Settlement Reports of Mr. J. 
Thornton and Messrs. Rose and Wright. Tor the period since the mutiny, the Settlement Report 
of Mr. W.H. Smith, C.S, and a few notes by Mr, E. S. Robertson, C.S., are my chief sources 
of information. All stafis^cs‘as to area, a^sesf^in^nts, and the like are baked on Mr. Smith*s final 
figures. 
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la-OLimss 

In the Police 
lUTL&dlction of 
station. 

Present Tahsil. 

Pnrganali. 

Entered in the 
Ain-i-AJfebari 
in 

STnmher 

of 

estates 
in 1874. 

Landre** 
venue 
to 1874. 

Area to 
acres 
1X11874. 

Fopnla- 
tion in 
1872. 

rV.—Khalr ...| 

Ill 

Koil 

Tappal 

Ghandans ... 

144 

100 

75 


d9MB 

95,499 

66^ 

73,951 

68,808 

38,^ 

Khair. 

TappaL 

Chandaos. 

♦ 




319 

4,01,060 

260,147 

! 169,469 


V.-IgUs ...{ 

11 . Hasangarh, 

12. Gorai 

Koil 

99 

1 117 

1 116 

1,65,584 

1,22,110 

79,771 

66,797 

66,338 

47,827 

Gonda. 

Iglds. 

• 



233 

1.87,684 

136,668 

114,665 


TI.—Hathras ...J 

13 . Hithraa 

14. Mars&n ... 

Jalesar ... 

19 

267 

143 

3,11,635 

1,06,891 

139,345 

46,607 

159,834 

47,496 

Hithras. 

MursSn. 





4^18,526 

185.962 

207,330 




Oraitd TosaL, 

2,045 

201,47,343 

[ 

1,252,747 

1,073,108 



In the time of Akbar the Sirkar of Koil contained twenty-one makals or 

. , parffanabs- divided amonff the four dasturs of Koil, 

Aduiuustrative chanffesj * « / <=» 

Marahra, Akbarabad, and Thana Farida. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the names of the mahals and their land revenne in dams :— 


Hah&ls. 

Iiand revenne 
in dams. 

Mahals. 

Land revenue 
in dams. 

Atrauli 



54,34,459 

DibSi 


21,69,93^ 

AkbarabaU 


... 

30,03,409 

SikandraEao ... 


44,12,631 

Ahar 



21,06,554 

Soron 


8,06,015 

Pahasu 

•«« 


25,02,562 

Sirhpura 


9,89,458 

Bilram 



21,31,765 

Shikarpur 

••t 

19,84,824 

Fachlana 



6,24,825 

Koil 


1,04,12,305 

Tappal 



18,02,671 

Gangiri 


3,72,050 

Thana Farida 



2,12,750 

Marahra 

• « * 

36,79,682 

JalaU 



29,57,910 

Malakpur 

• »* 

14,46,132 

Chandans 



17,49,238 

Noh 


13,11,955 

Khurja 



37,03,020 








Total 

... 

1 6,38,12,948 

1 


Taking the rupee at twenty double dams/ the land revenue of this Sirkar 
was about Es. 2,69,06,474, or 2,690,647 pound sterling. It was also bound to 
furnish a contingent of 4,035 cavalry and 78,950 infantry. Mursan and H^thras, 
formed out of Jalesar, belonged to Sirkdr Agra, and all the remaining parganahs 


I See Thomas’s Pathan Kings, 43li 
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of this district to Sirkar Koil. Saidhupur is tke same as Siripura, and 
Malakpur or Malikpnr has been converted into Anupshabr since tbe time of 
Shahjahan. The changes that have occurred since the Musalm&n occupation 
may be briefly noticed here. In 1802, by the treaty of Faizabad, the British 
frontier came within fifteen miles of Koil, and included parganahs Sikandra 
Bao, Marahra, Akbarabad, Jaldli, Pachlana, and Grangiri. On the fall of Aligarh, 
on the 4th September, 1803, the territories to the north as far as the Siwdliks, 
and to the east as far as the S4rda, fell into the hands of the British. On the 
2nd of October of the same year, Mr. R. Cunynghame, Collector of Et§,wa ; Mr. 
Leycester, Collector of Moradabad ; and Mr. Claude Russell, Governor-Generars 
Agent at Farukhabad, were directed to distribute the conquered territory into 
three divisions, and attach one division to each of their respective districts, in order 
to commence the settlement.^ The Collectors met at Koil on the 28th of October, 
and, modifying the instructions received by them, submitted to Lord Lake, as 
Commander-in-Ciief, statements of a proposed division into four portions of 
the conquered distidcts. The first portion comprised the present districts of 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and the parganahs in the neighbourhood of Meerut 
and Hdpur, containing altogether fifty-thi'ee mah^ls or parganahs. The second 
portion included Khurja, Sikandarabad, Baran, Shikgtrpur, P&dri, D6sna, Kdsna, 
Dankanr, Gh6zi-ud-dinnagar (Ghaziabad), Begamabad, Malikpnr, Garhmuk- 
tesar, and some other neighbouring parganahs, amounting altogether to thirty 
mahfils. The third portion, to be attached to Fatehgarh, contained Koil, including 
Kanka, Atrauli, Dibdi, Chharra, Bhamauri, Pindrdwal, Khair, Noh, Ohandaus, 
Barauli, Murthal, and Pitampur, altogether twelve mah41s. The fourth portion, 
to be attached to Etdwa, included Firuzabad, Sadabad, Sahpu, Khandauli, R&ya, 
Jodr, Murs&n, Mdt, Mahdban, Hasangarh, Gorai, Husain, Tuksi§n, Hdthras, 
Jalesar, Khahlganj, Daryapur, Moheriya, and Sonri, or fifteen mahdls. The 
third and fourth divisions wei’e sanctioned at once ; the second was placed under 
charge of Colonel Ochterlony, the Resident at Dehli; and the first was sub-divided 
into the northern and southern divisions, the latter of which was annexed to the 
Moradabad district.^ 

In 1804 the Aligarh district was formed by the union of the second, third, 
and fourth divisions, with the addition of parganah Anupshahr from Moradabad® 
and parganah Sikandra Rao from Etdwa ; and on the 1st of August, 1804, 
Mr. 0. Russell was appointed Collector of the new district. In 1816 the Kdsganj 
tahsSly comprising parganahs^ Bihrdm, Faizpur Badariya, Soron, and half 
Mdrahra, were annexed to Aligarh from Etawa, and Firuzabad, Khandauli, and 

^ Por a more detailed account of the several parganahs see the alphabetical arrangement 
following the district notice. ® November 4 , 1803. ^ Board^s Records, 18th Februar 7 , 

1806, No. 19, Etawa transfers Ibid, 28th July, 1809, No. 33 j and 8th August, 1809, No. 16. 
^Ibid^ 31st December, 1816, No. ;6. 
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Sahpn were transferred to Agra. In 1818 A-D., Ahar Tilbegampiu*, Sikandar- 
abad, Dankanr, Kdsna, Baran, Malagarh (Aganta), and Malikpiir were trans¬ 
ferred to Meernt.^ The next great change occurred in 1824^ when parganahs 
Bilr&m, Faizpnr Badariya, Soron, and half of Mirahra were annexed to the 
newly created district of Sahiswin^ now known as Budaon. Parganahs Sadabad, 
Sikandra BEao, Mah4ban, Mdt, Sonai, B4ya, Jalesar, Awa Misa^ and Noh Jhil 
were transferred to the newly-created district of Sadabad, now known as 
Muttra; and parganahs Dibai, ShikarpuTj Aniipshahr, Jahdngirabad, Khurja^ 
half Pitampnr, and Ahmadgarh were transferred to the newly created district of 
Bulandshahr.^ 


In 1828-29 parganahs Somna and Chandaus were transferred to Bnland- 
shahr/ but were re-annexed to Aligarh two years afterwards. Parganah Sikandra 
Eao was also re-annexed from Sadabad in 1832-33, and half of Mdrahra from 
Patehgarh in 1837. The Budaon parganahs were shortly afterwards transferred 
to Patehgarh,but were re-annexed to Budaon in 1837, and again separated in 1845 
and attached to the Patidli sub-division (now Eta), to which Mdrahra and Pach- 
Idna were transferred in 1856. In 1854,17 villages from Baranli and one from 
Atrauliwere transferred to Bulandshahr. Of the parganahs appearing in the present 
list, Koil, Atrauli, Gangiri, Sikandra, Tappal, and Chandaus were in existence in 
the time of Akbar, The origin of Mursan and Hathrashas been explained. Khair 
Hasangarh, Grorai, Murthal, and Baranli are talukas detached from Koil, and 
Akrabad is the modem rendering of Akbarabad. 


There were originally two Sadr Amins, besides the covenanted Jndge and 
Ciyil administraaan. Registers (Begistrars), for the trial of civil suits. The 

latter -were salaried officers, and the former received 
eachBs. 50 a month besides the institntion fees until 1815, when, by section 49 
of Eegulation X XTT L, 1814, the remnneration for themselves and their establish¬ 
ments was confined to tiie value of the stamps on the plaints in cases decided 
on the naerits or by compromise. In 1816 the Judge reported these as amount¬ 
ing to Es. 927 only, of which Es. 600 were disbursed for establishment, leaving 
only Es. 27 a month to the Sadr Amins. In 1815 mnnsifs were appointed 
under Eegulation XXTT L, 1814, instead of kazis or native commissioners, anrl 

were remunerated by mstitution fees. They were appointed to eleven stations_ 

Sikandarabad, Bulandshahr, Khiiija, Antipshalir, and Dibdi, now in the Bnland- 
shahr district; Atrauli, Khair, Kauriyaganj, and Sikandra Eao, now in Aligarh ; 
Jalesar, now in Agra ; and Mahdban, now in Muttra. The number of mxmsifis 

was shortly afterwards reduced to eight. In 1833 there were seven munsifis,_ 

Koil, Khair, Atrauli, Hdthras, Kdsganj, Edya, and Jalesar. In 1846 the 
two last were removed to Agra. In 1856 the munsi fis in Aligarh were 

^ Board’s Kfoords, 4th August, ISIS. * Jiid, 16th September, 1823, No. 21 ; 27 th 
Bebraarj', 1824, No. 1; 23rd June, 1S28, No. 1. * Hid, 4th August, 1828, No. 2. 
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Koil, Atrauli, Eiair, H4thras, and Kasganj; the last was transferred to Eta 
in. the same year. At present there are four of these courts of original 
civil jurisdiction, viz,, Akrabadj Koil, Khair, and H4thras. The munsif of 
Akrabad has jurisdiction over tahsil Atrauli, parganah Akrabad, and part of 
Sikandra Eao; the munsif of Koil over tahsil Koil; the munsif of Khair over 
tahsils Khair and Igl4s; and the munsif of Hathras over tahsil Hathras and 
portions of Sikandra Eao. The Judge of Aligarh has appellate civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and original criminal jurisdiction in sessions cases throughput the 
district. 


The number and distribution of the magisterial and other courts and officers 
from 1803 to 1855 have been given in detail in Mr. Hutchinson’s Memoir. In 
1860-61 there were 21 magisterial courts, 12 civil and revenue courts, and 
five covenanted officers serving in the district; in 1870-71 the nuir^bers were 25, 
13, and 6 respectively. The revenue and magisterial staff in 1874 consisted of 
a Magistrate-Collector and his Assistant, five Deputy Collectors, six tahsild4rs, 
three of whom have revenue powers and magisterial powers of the second 
class, and six Honorary Magistrates. There is aL:o a Deputy Inspector of Cus¬ 
toms and of Schools, an Inspector of Post-offices, District Superintendent of 
Police, and a Civil Surgeon, besides the railway staff and the officers of the Canal 
and Public Works Departments. 

The district consists of one vast plain drained by six streams, and possesses 
no natural inequality of surface nor any artificial one of 
General appearance. importance. The height of the Duab at Somna is 

623*31 feet above the level of ibe sea, at Hdthras it is 586*01 feet, and at Ali- 
garli 605*85 feet. Where the Ganges and Jumna bound the district there are 
tracts of low-lying land, rich and well cultivate^, and for the most po^rt dry, 
except in the rains. The old bed of the Ganges is known as the Burh Ganga, 
besides the term kJiadir commonly applied to such lands. To the south gf the 
district there is no khddir, and altogether the khddir of the great rivers com¬ 
prises no more than nine entire villages and portions of eleven others on 
Jnmna side, and eighteen entire villages with portions of twelve others 
^n the Ganges side; with a river frontage on the west of about twelve miles, 
and on the east of about ten miles. On the Jumna the khddir is well raised 


and but little subject to inundation, whilst on the Ganges it is lower, and 
its appearance changes with the floods of almost every year. From the 
Ganges and the Jumna the land rises, at first abruptly, and afterwards 
graduah^^ to the watershed along which passes the Ganges Canal. Taking a 
section of the country from east to west the change in elevation is well marked 
by the high bank of the Ganges, to the west of which the heights are only 
varied by the depressions through which the smaller streams flow south¬ 
ward. 
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The foUo'wing table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea 

„ . , in this district is compiled from the records of the 

Heights. m . •Id d 

Great Trigonometrical Survey. See further under 

Aligarh^ Som^a, CHANOAtrs^ and HAthras^ in the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment :— 

On the DehH and Agra road by AJ%arh— 


Masonry pillar on railway at Somna 
Somna bench-mark ... 

Top of post on 65th mile from Dehli 

Ditto 66th ditto ..a 

Kanhaiya Deota crossing^ pillar on bank^ ... 

Top of pillar on embankment ... 

Top of stone on 6bth mile from Dehli 
Surface of plinth of 6Sth milestone from Dehli 
Top of post on 70th mile from Dehli 
Tbp of stone on 71st ditto 

Ditto 72nd .ditto ... 

Ditto 73rd ditto ... 

Top of post on 74th ditto 

Top of stone on 75th ditto 

Top of post on 76tli ditto 

Top of stone on 77 th ditto ... 

Ditto 7eth ditto 

Well in encamping-ground, Aligarh 

Ditto on surface of largest block of stone 
^uch^ark q^posite rest-house in ditto ... 
Katform of railway engine-house 
Surface of plinth of 2nd milestone on Agra road 
Ditto 4th ditto 

Bench-mark, 1} miles north of bungalow 
Sui6ice of plinth of 9th milestone from Aligarh 


Ditto 

loth 

ditto 

Ditto 

nth 

ditto 

Ditto 

12 th 

ditto 


S^sni bench-mark •a* ••• 

Sturlace of plinth df 13th milestone from Aligarh 


Ditto 

r4th 

ditto 

Ditto 

15th 

ditto 

Ditto 

17th 

ditto 


Surface of plinth of Sidh Gopd-l’s temple ... 

Ditto 19th milestone from Aligarh ... 

Hithras henc^*nxark ... ... 

Surface of plinth of 2ard ntil^ooe from Aligarh 


Ditto 

24th 

ditto 

Ditto 

2Sth 

ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 


Kewalgiri bench-mark ... 

Surhice of plinth of 2Sth mdestont 


Feet. 
628*98 
622 31 
632-10 
626-31 
624-76 
622 75 
624-18 

624- 17 

625- 70 

621- 34 

622- 45 
622 26 
621-97 
617-58 
612 58 
610 09 
61350 

609- 80 

610- 40 
605-85 
608-75 
602-45 
602-4Z 
602-5t 
506-52 

502- 88 

503- 87 
580 03 

' 680 ‘ 2 O 

687*08 

501-39 

587-90 

588*04 

581-40 

684-04 

586-01 

578-07 

676^8 

580*02 

675-40 

m-l7 

574-41 
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The soil tiiroiighotit may be said to consist of a rich fertile loam which 
becomes much indurated wherever it comes into con- 
stant contact with w^ater, whilst here and there are large 
tracts of sandy soil. To the north-east^ in parganah Atranli^ the land bordering 
the Ganges possesses a more or less sandy soil. To the west, along the high bank 
of the Jumna, the soil is sandy for a few miles, but then comes pure loam, and 
wherever sand occurs it appears in the form of high ridges or hillocks, running 
from north to south in irregular lines, sometimes interrupted for a space, but 
traceable throughout. Thus three ridges run through the Khair tahsil: the 
western ridge forms the natural boundary between Tappal and Ohandaus; the 
middle ridge follows the line of the Karwan; and the eastern ridge is less 
defined and most interrupted. All three ridges are continued through the upper 
portion of Iglas, and two of them extend into Mursdn. Occasional spurs are 
thrown off from these lines of sand, and gradually intermingle with the plain. 
In the other tahsils there are tracts of land of varying extent, but none in any 
way remarkable and with irrigation the soil is always fertile. To the north 
the eastern tracts are inferior to the western, and neither are so fertile as the 
tracts to the south. The substratum is entirely kunkur,—a formation composed 
of nodules of impure carbonate of lime, which is fotind everywhere at a few 
feet below the surface, and in several places crops out even at the surface. In 
many cases it takes the form of blocks, and is used for building purposes, and 
in the form of coarse gravel for metalling roads. 

The conventional distribution of soils in this district comprises (1) or the 
lands immediately adjoining the village site, and highly cultivated and ma¬ 
nured ; (2) those more distant, known as manjha (middle); and (3) the outlying 
lands called barJid. The natural classification of soils is into dumat^ mattiydr, 
hMrj and piliya or sand. At the recent settlement, the soil was divided into seven 
classes for settlement purposes, hdra —^irrigated {cMM), and unirrigated 

(MdAi)—comprising the manured land around the village site; manjha^ irrigated 
and unirrigated, the manured fields between the b&ra and the unmanured out¬ 
lying lands ; barha^ the outlying lands which are always unmanured, divided 
into irrigated and unirrigated. The unirrigated barJia is sub-divided, according 
to quality and consistency of land, into four classes :— cUknot (clay), mattiydr 
(loam), piliya (light sandy loam), and bMr (sand). Though almost all irrigated 
harha is of equal value as to productive power, unirrigated barha presents 
marked differences in quality. So little, however, exists between unirrigated 
cMhnot and mattiydr and between bMr piliya, that the two former constitute 
the first dass, and the latter form the second class unirrigated barha of 
the settlement records. These artificial distinctions are well understood by 
the people, and form the foundation of their own system of assessment of 
rents. The following statement gives the soil areas of the cultivated area 
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in acres b 7 parganahs for the whole district, as ascertained at the recent 
settlement:— 


Irrigated. 


Unirrigated. 


Farganahs. 

Bara. 

Manjha. 

s 

Pi 

Total. 

Bara. 

Manjha. 

Barba (I). 

Atrauli ... 

3,032 

3,639 

33,9^9 

40,590 

S30 

373 

al 1,419 

Gangiri ... 

3,176 

3,690 

25,950 

32,816 

495 

819 

Cl2,390 

Hasangarh 

4,600 

6,1S0 

40,904 

50.634 

41 

75 

5,979 

Goiai 

3,182 

4,047 

31,659 

38,888 

34 

74 

4,604 

Akrabad.. 

2,746 

3,425 

39,464 

45,635 

31 

28 

1,503 

Sikandra... 

7,237 

8,471 

69,648 

86,356 

86 

94 

5,175 

Barauli ... 

385 

434 

5,828 

6,397 

18 

IS 

2,288 

Koil 

6,345 

7,778 

77,826 

18,749 

91,949 

77 

146 

12,693 

Morthal... 

1,098 

1,177 

21,024 

so 

48 

1,820 

22,372 

Tappal ... 

2,399 

2,703 

26,275 

31,377 

129 

196 

Chandaus, 

1,754 

2.020 

20,009 

23,783 

47 

57 

9,333 

Khair 

3,657 

4,799 

38,298 

44,754 

76 

206 

16,431 

MuraHn ... 

4,336 

5,026 

26,389 

35,751 

40 

35 

743 

Hathras ••• 

9,505 

11,126 

79,530 

100,161 

40 

56 

4,677 

Total ... 

53,402 

63,465 

531,948 

649,115 

1,489 

2,225 

110,427 



70,727 

72,578 

68,837 

48,660 

49,852 

94,057 

10,203 

116,052 

25,601 

68,166 

43,027 

75,790 

38,905 

107,717 


Extensive plains or tracts of barren land, impregnated with noxious salts, 
C&a WTig, known as usar or reh lands, occnr on or near the 

watersheds of the district, and always close to good 
loam or clay soil. One irregnlar line of usar soil follows the line of the main 
canal, and is continned between the two branches of the canal, which biforcate 
at Kdnu, on into the adjacent district. Another line of usar runs north and 
south along the watershed between the Nim and the K41i; and a third line 
takes a course between the sandy tract near the Jnnma in Khair and the Kar- 
wan Nadi. To the north of the Hdthras tahsfl there are a few detached usar 
plains, but to the south and in IgUs they are practically al^sent. These plains 
are now, and have always been, unculturable. Begarding the spread of usar in 
this district Mr. W. H. Smith writes :— 

The results of an observation of some years lead me to the opinion that 
in the dry tracts, where well irrigation alone is possible, and where the soil is 
subject only to the natural action of the seasons, it has never manifested any 
signs of a liability to ^read. Both the old maps and the statements of the 
people agree in showing that to this day there are the same patches, within 
exactly the same limits, as were observable at last settlement, nearly 40 years 


a mcludes 374 acres 1st class khddir. b includes 437 acres 2nd class hhddir. 
1,003 acres 1st class khddir^ d includes l,dI2 acres 2nd class khddir. 


c includes 
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ago. No change is known to have taken place in this long period. It is in 
tracts near the Ganges Canal that a very different state of things appears to 
have arisen since the canal has been opened. What has happened to a small 
extent near the Kalf Nadi has occurred to a considerable extent in some parts 
adjacent to the canalj and from apparently similar causes. There is and must 
be a considerable amount of percolation from so large a body of water, flowing 
at so high a level, and the line of usar plain runs almost parallel with the 
parent canal in the Koil tahsfl, and in Sikandra Eao actually between the two 
branches. At present, however, the total income of the proprietors has been so 
much increased by the means of additional irrigation supplied by the canal, 
insomuch that the whole area perhaps is now watered when formerly not half 
was irrigated, that the damage is scarcely, if at all, felt. But if the present 
state of things continues, it seems to me to follow that a great part of the tract 
must become waste, and with a reduced culturable area, there will be consider¬ 
able loss both to the State and the proprietor. In the Koil tahsil, where there 
is only one canal channel, the increase of umr is comparatively insignificant, 
and is confined almost wholly to low lands near jMls. The appearance pre¬ 
sented by the ‘ reh ’ on the’ tracts where it is increasing is very singular. It 
forms a white crust on the ground, and the plains on which it lies stand 
out from the landscape glistening white in the sun, like snow on a bright 
winter’s day in England. After rain it renders the ground so slippery 
as to be almost impassable. In the drier tracts the ^ reh ’ rarely exudes, 
and there is no white incrustation. But even grass refuses to grow on the 
soil it frequents, and an almost complete absence of vegetation marks its 
presence.” 

The district is partly bounded on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by 
the Jumna. The character of these rivers present no 
peculiar features in this district. The former touches 
parganah Atrauli, and the latter borders on parganah Tappal. The Jumna 
hhMir has here a breadth of about six miles, which is largely used for grazing 
purposes. There are thousands of acres of cultivation, but the land, as a rule, 
is inferior in quality to the uplands of the interior. The Ganges bed, especially 
that portion known as the Biirh Ganga, is little better, containing for the most 
part an excessive proportion of sandy and unirrigated land. There are ferries 
across the Ganges at S&nkra or S4nkura and Dinapur in the Atrauli tahsil; 
a<^oss the Jumna at Ldlpur in parganah Tappal, leading to Biloipur in parga¬ 
nah Psdwal in the Gurgaon district; and at Antasani, leading to Mahiwdla. 
The Jumna Mi&dir is so raised as to be almost above the level of the highest 
floods, except such an exceptional one as that of 1871, which continued during 
the whole of August. The Ganges khddir is low, and the deep stream continu¬ 
ally changes from one side to the otherone year it lies under the Budaon 
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side, and tie next year, perhaps two miles away, close under the high land at 
S4nkura on the Aligarh side. Old land is constantly cut away, and new land 
is formed every year. The fresh soil m not at once fit for cultivation, and the 
alluvial deposits of several years are required to render it available for the 
plough: it is then, however, singularly fertile. The permanency of the Jumna 
khddir always ensures a crop, and therefore, though the culturable land is of 
inferior quaKty, rents are higher than along the G^anges. The Burh Ganga or 
old bed of the Ganges is dry in this district, except during the rains. 

The head-waters of the Rind are closely connected with those of the Sengar, 
and collect between the Cawnpore and Etawa terminal 
branches of the Ganges Canal, close to their bifurcation 
from the main branch at Ndnn. The principal sources of the Rind are a series 
of hollows containing water, which lie near the fourth, sixth, and ninth miles of 
the Cawnpore branch of the canal. The hollow at the fourth mile, near the vil¬ 
lage of Ladhawa, is the most distinct, and is traceable to a set of shallow depraa- 
sions which lie to the north of Nanu. From these jhfls or hollows the drainage 
appears to pass around by Akrabad to the west of Ladhawa- It then crosses 
the line of the canal, and sweeping around the village of Kanakpur in a defined 
line of water-course, assumes under that shape the name of Rind. The maxi¬ 
mum depth of the main hollows lying to the north of Nanu, and which form the 
true Rind, is only three feet below the surface of the neighbouring country, 
whilst in its course around Akrabad and Ladhawa it does not exceed twelve 
inches in depth. At the sixth mile of the canal, near Gopi and Rudaih, the hol¬ 
low is of the same character in its immediate junction wdth the canal, and the 
drainage passes off towards the Rind without any perceptible depression. The 
hollow at the ninth mile, near Ginauli, is less extensive, and drains into the Rind. 
To the west of the iNanu branch of the Rind, and close to the village of ^hioK, 
lies a depression which is so intimately connected with the head-waters of both the 
Rind and Sengar, that not even the most careful examination could discover the 
difference, or lead to any other conclusion than that the drainage was common to 
both rivers. The alignment of the Et&wa branch of the canal has, however, 
entirely turned its waters towards the Rind- The Rind flows onwards into the Eta 
district, and drains the depressions on each side of its course. Tb.e Rind is also 
known by the name of Ratwa in this district, and further south it is called Arind. 
i2eA is common along the course of this stream, and has increased very much of late 
years, so that hardly a village close to the river is now free from this destructive 
salt. 

The Sengar rises in this district near the great Adhawan jhfl, and, taking a 
southerly course at first, continues onward inclining 
to the east. It has a total length of 190 miles through 
this district, Etawa, Mainpuri, and Cawnpore, and joins the Jumna near the 
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town of MusauEgar in the Oawnpore district, at a point centrically situated 
between the two stations of Kdlpi and Hamirpur* The increasing width and 
depth of the channel characteristic of the Du4b rivers renders the Sengar a 
formidable stream in the lower part of its course, where it runs through deep 
and raviny ground on its approach to the Jumna. This line of drainage 
receives the rain-fall from the south of Koil, almost due south. For two or 
three years the Sengar, in its course through Hdthras, has been used as a 
canal distributary, but in the hot and cold weathers this stream is dry. In the 
rains it has a breadth of about 42 feet and a depth of about four feet. The 
banks are sloping, and the bed is soft and clayey. 

The Isan rises in a tract to the east of Sikandra Rao, amidst a series of jhils 
or extensive flats near the villages of Ikb41pur, Kheriya, 
and BargawAn; to the east of the Rind and between the 
two, the Oawnpore terminal branch of the G-anges Canal runs along the water¬ 
shed southwards. These depressions, like those forming the sources of most 
of the Du4b rivers, are so very shallow, that their irregularities in depth can 
only be traced by the levelling instrument. They continue onwards parallel to 
and almost fringing the line upon which the Oawnpore branch runs, as far as its 
twenty-fourth mile, where the Jinwar jhil in the Eti district is met with. The 
Isan is dry except during the rains, when it has a breadth of about 100 feet and 
a depth of about six feet. The banks are sloping, and the bed is soft and 
muddy* 

The Karon or Karwan ISadi rises in the Bulaudshahr district, and runs through 

^ the west of this district through parganahs Chandaus, 

Karon Nadi m . tt i i J 

Khaxr, Hasangarh, Uorai, and Mursdn. The fields 

lying close to this stream are often benefited by the percolation of moisture during 

the rains, but, as a rule, in the hot and cold weathers it is dry. The Karon has 

a breadth of about 29 feet, and a depth of about five feet in the rains. The 

banks are generally sloping, and the bed is soft and muddy. The Chohiya rises 

in the Bulandshahr district, and after entering this district joins the Nfm near 

Shaikhupur in parganah Atrauli. The breadth in the rains is about 170 feet, 

with a depth of eight feet. At other times it is dry. 

The Kim is a considerable stream, which enters this district from parganah 
Dibdi of the Bulandshahr district, near the village of 

Nim Naai, , i . i- X ® 

Phuro m parganah Atranli. It flows slightly soutli- 

west, approaching closer and closer to the K41i, which it eventually joins to the 

south in the Et^i district. It is seldom dry, and is used for irrigation purposes. 

There is a certain amount of tardi, or low-lying land liable to inundation during 

the rains, along the Nim towards its confluence with the K41i. The Mm is 

bridged at Mals4i and Bhikampur. It has a breadth of 200 feet, and a depth 

of eight feet in the rains, with a sandy bed and sloping banks* 


N!m Nadi. 
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The KdK or Kalindri Nadi flows from north-west to south-east through 

EasfcKar Nadi parganahs Atrauli, Jaldli, and Akrabad, and, forming 

the boundary between Gangiri and Sikandra Kao, 
enters the Et& district. It is not navigable in this district, but is used for irriga¬ 
tion, and for some years has formed an escape for the excess water from the 
canals. Inundation from this cause has occasionally been a source of loss to 
the villages lying along its banks in this district. •Another evil, due to the 
increased volume of water in the Kali, is the exudation of rehy which renders 
patches of land quite unculturable. The facilities afforded for irrigation would, 
however, appear to more than counterbalance the losses from floods and veh. 
The canal escapes are situated at K&simpur on the main line, and at Ginauli on 
the Oawnpore terminal line. Inhere is a fair amount of tardi or low-lying land 
along the banks of this river. The K41i is bridged on the eleventh mile of the 
road from Aligarh to Moradabad, and here the width of the stream in high 
flood is 187 feet, and depth 14 feet; width in ordinary flood 95 feet, and 
depth 7^ feet; and width in hot season 30 feet, and depth 3 feet. It is also 
bridged at mile 22 on the Aligarh and K4sganj road, and here the width 
of the stream in flood is 250 feet, with a depth of 14^ feet ; width in ordinary 
flood 237 feet, with a depth of 8 feet; width in hot season 60 feet, with a depth 
of 51 feet. The bed is generally sandy, and the banks are sloping in this 
district. 

The G-anges Canal enters the district at the village of Danpnr in parganah 
" Barauli, bordering on the village of Khera Khas of 

The Ganges Canal. parganah Pahasu of the Bnlandshahr district. The 

canal continues on a straight south-easterly course, whilst the East K41i Nadi 
maintains its relative position with regard to the canal as far as Dabthala, 
opposite the 160th mile, where it takes a bend to tbe eastward, regaining its 
former position a few miles southward, opposite Salgarhi. The distance between 
the Karon and K41i at Khdrja on the 140th mile is only 11 miles, whilst at the 
160th mile this has been increased to 24 miles. The slope of the country in 
this section is 27*73 feet, or 1*38 feet per mile, from north to south. The canal 
passes along the watershed, and on its 160th mile the surface of the country is 
15*62 feet above the bed of the Karon, and 25*33 feet above that of the K41i. 
In advance of the 160th mile the alignment continues direct to Sumera, at which 
village there is a curve on a radius of 20,000 feet, which brings the canal on 
the direct hearing of the head-works of the Et^wa and Oawnpore terminal lines, 
and of the villages of N4nu and Eajupur, between which these head-works are 
situated. This point is 180*8 miles from the regulator of the canal head at 
Mayapnr, and the main line of canal terminates here. The slope from uorfh. to 
south of the surface of the country from the 160th to the 180th mile is 26*86 feet, 
giving an average per mile of 1*34 feet. Its transverse slope tends towards the 


The Ganges Canal. 
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westward from the KAIi to the Karon, and further south to the heads of the 
Sengar river. The canal alignment has been kept as near as possible to the 
Kkli, in order to avoid the low tracts in which the Sengar collects, and in the 
neighbourhood of Harduaganj the canal is only 1*75 miles from the Kdli. The 
width between the Karon and K£Ii at the 160th mile is, as above mentioned, 
24 miles, and this continues nearly to the 180th mile. Here, however, the 
intervention of the heads of the Sengar, which now have a well-defined section, 
reduces the width to ten miles, through which, about midway and along the 
highest ground, runs the canal. The country throughout this section is well 
cuMvated, except near the heads of the Sengar, and the depth of tide water in 
weUs from the surface varies from 16 to 49 feet. 


Taking up the Cawnpore terminal line from Ndnu, its total length is 169 
7 ,- described by Colonel 

P. Cautleyi “ After leavmg Kdnu, and after having 
overcome the difficulties of the flats and hollows between that place and Sikandra 
Eao, the channel proceeds in an easterly direction, keeping to the line of main 
canal of my original survey, and maintaining an almost direct course centri- 


caUy between the Isan and Bind rivers, as far as the 98th mile at the village 
of Dingari; south of this point the Bind river discontinues its parallelism with 
the Isan, and proceeds onwards on a more southerly course, whilst the Pdndu 


river, the heads of which lie on the left of the Bind and in the neighbourhood 
of Sabhad and Bkndmau (villages situated to the south-east of Dingari), takes 
up the bearing which the Bind has deserted and continues on a course 


parallel to the Isan river. At the 98th mile, therefore, the line of canal turns 


the heads of the P4ndu and proceeds onwards, keeping to the loft of that 
river and between it and the Isan, until it reaches the 139th milA ; at this 


point, and on the left, the Kdn, a line of drainage coimected with the Ganges 
and the lowland lying between Cavmpore and Bithiir, rises ; keeping this low 
land connected with the Nun on the left, and stiU maintaining its parallelism with 
the Pdndu river, the canal proceeds onward to the village of Bdra, or to the 
160th imle, from thence it takes a long sweep to the north-east, and passing 
between the town and military bazdrs of Cawnpore, enters the Ganges river by 
a series of lock and falls.” 


The total length of the Etdwa terminal branch, from the Nanu regulator to the 

,ltaw8 terminal branch. isl75miles. It leavesthe regnlatorat an angle 

of 21'5,° corresponding with that of the departure of 
the Cawn^re branch. After passing the fort of Bijaigarh, where it takes a curve 
bringing ifffirectly par'allel to the Cawnpore branch and the course of the Bind, 
it proceeds onwards in the same direction on a length of 65 miles. At this point| 
near the vfflage of Ganga, “it makes a turn to the right, and leaving the Bi nd,' 

Ganges Canal, 1,250. ~ ~ 
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it keeps clear of the heads of the Ahniya and Phtira, two rivers which join the 
Bind in one connected channel under the village of Bhfmwaman. Avoiding the 
drainage connected with the above two rivers, the line regains its parallel direc¬ 
tion to the Bind, which it maintains from the 116th to the 145th mile. At this 
point a comparatively sharp turn to the right, near the village of Grajaman, not 
far from the town of Akbarpnr, clears the heads of the Niin, a river that, rising 
near Akbarpnr, takes a course almost parallel to the Rind. From thence the 
canal, passing to the right of the Mm, reaches the Jumna river at the village 
of Fatehabad, eight miles east of the town of Musanagar. From the above 
general description it will be understood that the Et4wa terminal line, throughout 
its whole course, runs to the right of the Bind river, keeping as much as possible 
out of the influence of the tributaries and drainage which are connected with it. 
The Sengar river, the heads of which lie in the neighbourhood of Koii and the 
town of Bijaigarh, throughout its whole course maintains a parallel direction.to 
the canal flowing on its right, so ihat, in fact, the Etdwa branch, from its head 
at the Mnu regulator to its terminus in the Jumna, passes between the Bind and 
the Sengar rivers on a course as eqtddistantly marked out as the position of the 
ridge or watershed would admit of.’’ 

Having described the course of the canal, I now turn to the works on the 

_ , main line and its branches. At D£npur there is a 

Works on the canal. _ ^ ^ ^ 

bridge with a water-way of three bays of 40 feet each, 
riijbaha and inlet heads; ghSts and a second-class chauki are attached, and simi¬ 
lar bridges exist at Baranli and Dabthala. Near Sumera, on the 163rd mile 
of the course of the canal, falls have been constructed with a drop of five feet 
in perpendicular height, to meet the lower level found near the heads of the 
Sengar and Bind on the right, and the Isan on the left. This work consists of 
five hays of 20 feet each, giving a clear water-way of 100 feet, with a naviga¬ 
ble channel, locks, mills, r4jbaha heads, &c. Three miles below Simra, near 
the village of Kasimpur, an escape leads into the Kdli, with a water-way of 
60 feet divided into ten sluices of six feet each, attached to the np-stream side 
of the bridge, with its head well protected by masonry revetments constracted 
in the step form. The distance from the X&]i is 20,677 feet, and the total fall 
between the escape flooring and the bed of the river is 21*35 feet. The other 
works between K&impur and Nanu are the bridges at Barantha, Machua, Ohan- 
geri, and Shaikha, each vrith a water-way of three bays of 40 feet each, r^’baha 
and inlet heads, gh&ts and a second-class chauki. From Biirki to the 50th mile, 
where the Fatehgarh or Anupshahr branch is given off, the height of the top 
of the bank from the canal bed has a minimum of 15 feet, and that of the 
berm or towing path from the canal bed is 12 feet. The latter is a constant 
quantity, and although it is exceeded in many places where the depth of 
excavation is great, the depth of 12 feet for the trapezoidal portion which is 
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intended for the retention of the canal water is always maintained. The 
height and width of embankments vary with the amount of earth excavated 
from the channel, but the earth is always spread out so as to form an even 
esplanade. 

Southwards from the Andpshahr branch head the width of the canal falls 
from 140 feet to 130 feet, and the depth from the top of the bank from 15 feet 
to 14 feet, and from the berm to the bed of the canal from 12 feet to 11 feet. 
These are continued as the minimum measurements as far as Khatauli or the 62nd 
mile, aud from this point to the 105th mile the width is reduced to 120 feet; from 
the 105th to the 144th mile it is 110 feet, and the berm is reduced from 11 feet to 
10 feet from the bed of the canal, leaving an average depth of 8 feet of water 
in the canal. From the 144th mile to Nanu the width is gradually reduced to 
80 feet by decrements averaging 10 inches per mile. The depth of trapezoidal 
channel, or from the surface of the towing path to the canal bed, is maintained 
at ten feet, to allow of a clear two feet above the high-water level in the canal. 
The width of the water-way of the bridges from the 110th to the 180th mile 
has been maintained on two uniform dimensions, of 135 and 120 feet, the 
former having three bays of 45 feet each, and the latter three bays of 40 feet 
each. Every bridge, except Damkaura and Acheja, from the Bulandshahr head 
downwards, has two rdjbaha heads attached to it, one on each side of the canal, 
with channels ten feet in width. The sill or flooring of the r4jbahas is laid two 
feet above the bed of the canal and of the flooring of the bridge to which it is 
attached. 

The following diagram ^ gives a section and plan of the general arrange¬ 
ment of the canal, and shows the lining out of the 

Plan of the canal. . , i . j , 

road at a pointy where it comes m contact with a 
milestone. These stones are numbered from the Mayapur regulating bridge in a 
continued series to ISTfou. They are situated away from the road on a platform 
kept clear for their especial purpose. They consist of a square prism of stone 
imbedded in a cylindrical mass of masonry, the top of which acts as a bench¬ 
mark, and the figures engraved on the stone, independently of the mileage, give 
ihe exact depression of that particular point from the flooring of the regulating 
.bridge at Mayapur. On the following diagram the width of the bank is supposed 
,to be much greater than that laid down as a minimum dimension ; in fact, as 
it really is on the greater part of this section of the canal, the road is here 
20 feet wide, with an additional 10 feet between it and the plantations, so as to 
prevent the passage being interrupted by boughs of trees. The road by these 
means actually maintains a width of 30 feet; it has a slight slope internally, 
so that all drainage may flow away from instead of towards the canal channel, 
and there is a’ low edging of earth carried along the crest of the interior slope, 
1 Prom Cant ley’s Ganges Canal, I., 244.- 
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for ile purpose of preveniang tiie aefcioQ of ihe water from destroying its 



The Nann works. 


At i3ie Sumera falls near Jawi, a small portion of the water-power in the 
navigation channel is utilised for driving mills ; one containing six pairs of stones 
has been erected there, and each pair toms out about one maxind (821h.) of 
flour per hour. 

The position of the drainage areas of the Sengar and Bind influenced in a 
great measure the direction of the line pf mam canal 
from the 152nd mile, in the neighbourhood of Somna, 
downwards, and the intervention of the Isan determined the site for the bifur¬ 
cation of the Et4wa and Oawnpore terming lines, so as to reach the high land 
stretching between the Isan and the Band along which the Cawnpore line is 
taken. The slope of 15 inches has been continued along both lines as far as the 
natural profile of the country would admit of it, and when this ceases to he the 
pase,.the slopes are reduced to 12 inches per mile, the superfluous fall being 
overcome by masonry descents and lockage. The regulating bridges at Ndnu 
have each a water-way of 100 feet divided into five hays of 20 feet each, and 
are connected with each other by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a 
redan-shaped platfom,. ^hich projects its acute angle towards t^ie _pomt of 
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bifurcation. The main line as it approaches this point bears on a line which 
bisects the angle of departure of the two branches. This angle is equal to 43,^ 
and the main line meets it on an angle of 158*5°. The object of this lining out 
of the works is, that ordinarily each branch may have an equal supply, which 
can be increased or decreased by the regulators over each branch as occasion may 
require, and, if necessary, either branch can be left entirely dry without interfer¬ 
ing with the other, the excess w^ater being passed off by the Kdsimpur and 
Munda Khera escapes. The staple material for building throughout this and the 
Bulandshahr district has been block kunkur, the use of bricks being confined 
to arches and to those works where block kunkur was not procurable. 

With the exception of a slight curve, which gives the Oawnpore branch of 
the canal a direction to the south of the town of Sikandra Rao, the bearing for 
thirty miles is almost due south-east; at points near the fourth, sixth and ninth 
miles, and before its arrival at Sikandra Bao, the line of nanal crosses low country 
which is connected with the heads of the Rind (see Rivers” ante^. Here 
there are three bridges, at Kailanpur, Ruddin and G-inauli, each of which is 
provided with masonry inlets. These inlets have been constructed more with a 
view of preventing the accumulation of water by the interference of the bridge 
approaches with the drainage of the country than to relieve the drainage itself. 
To obviate the difficulties attendant upon these obstructions to the natural 
drainage, an escape cut was made from the Ginauli bridge to the Kfili, and 
cross cuts were made connecting the escape with the hollows in the fourth, sixth 
and ninth miles above mentioned. The distance of the canal from the Kali is eleven 
miles, and the difference in level between the sill of the escape and the bed of 
tile Kdli is 28*67 feet, or 2*42 feet per mile. The breadth of the cut is ten feet, 
and it is further connected with an escape head from the canal channel itself, 
which may be used should necessity arise for relieving the canal of its surplus 
waters. From Ginauli the canal passes onwards on the same bearing into the 
Eta district.^ The only other works besides those already mentioned that exist 
along this branch in this district are the bridges at Baramai, Purdilnagar, 
Jarauli and Jansoi, with rajbaha and inlet heads. 

The Etdwa terminal branch passes to the west of the head-waters of the 
Bind river, and proceeds onwards, touching the heads of some drainage con¬ 
nected with the Sengar, in the neighboTirhood of the fort of Bijaigarh ; the con¬ 
tact is very slight, occurring at the fourth mile near Bajrangpur, and at the 5^ 
teiile near the village of Dupur ; the country is exceedingly flat throughout, m 
mudb so, that on the rightof the canal as it passes by the fort of Bijaigarh, which 
lies at a distence of half a mile, the eye wanders over sheets of waste and un-^ 
cultivated plain, the whole of which throws its drainage into the Sengar river.. 
As far as the fort of Bijaigarh, the line of canal is carried on a bearing almost 

' '' I " - . i.- y .1.1 .. . . . . .. . . . . . , 

J Its descrixjtioa eawied on uadet the notice of the Eta district in Gas^etteer, HI. ' 
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due south; from thence, however, it takes a turn to the left, proceeding onwards 
in a south-easterly direction, running parallel to the Rind as well as to the 
Cawnpore terminal line; at the tenth mile the canal comes in contact with a 
hollow in the neighbourhood of the village of Jao, over which it passes under 
the inconvenience of heavy embankments, bnt with little interference with 
drainage ; at the tweliSh mile, another hollow, but small as compared with that 
at Jao, is crossed under similar circumstances; the canal, in fact, at the above 
two points, is fringing a line of drainage that passes into the Sengar under the 
town of Jalesar, On its onward course, and between the 17th and 23rd miles, 
or between the villages of Janera and Rudarpur the canal crosses the heads of a 
third line of hollows, which is also connected with the Jalesar Ndla.” Bridges 
are built at Ghitrauli, Bajrangpur, Bijaigarh, Jdo, Lodipur, Katai, and Sitapur 
with three arches each, an eighteen feet roadway, r4jbahas, inlet heads, gh4tsi, 
and a second-class chauki attached. ^ 

There has been some little extension of canal distributaries of-late yeara* 
Feeders from Bulandshahr now enter Khair, and give water where it was much 
-needed. The Koil rajbaha, too, when in full work, will irrigate all the country 
between the railway and the Karon ; and the Sikandra Rao distributary will 
supply water to the tract between the Cawnpore branch canal and the Isan riveru 
Though not yet completed, the Lower Ganges Canal is so far advanced that 
a short account of what it is intended to perform, and 

The Lower Granges Canal, _ . , , t , -i . - 

the present state oi the works, must be given here. It 

is designed to be inken from the right hank otjixe Ganges at IsTarora, on the bor¬ 
der of ihe Aligarh district, about four miles below the Rdjghat station of the Oudh 
and Bohilkhand Railway. It will thence cross the Kali, and running down the 
Duab between the Isan and the Kali, will cross the former river and the Cawnpore 
branch of the Ganges Canal. It will then turn the head of the P4ndu Nadi, and 
keep between that river and the Rind to a little below Cawnpore, and affcerwarda^ 
follow a course south of the railway to Allahabad. 

The committee appointed in 1866 to examine into the various projects for 

History of the project. i t « . -i. 

and the means to be adopted for providing water for 

the tract lying between the canal and the Ganges, recommended R4jgh4t in the 
Bulandshahr district as the point from which water should be drawn, either for 
a separate canal, or to supplement the Granges Canal. It was proposed to con¬ 
struct a weir, 4,500 feet in length, to raise the low-water level eight feet, of which 
5i feet should be raised by a masonry weir, and 2| feet by a movable board, 
thus raising the flood level estimated at 300,000 cubic feet per second about 1J 
feet, and giving a velocity of 12 feet second over the weir in high floods. 
The project provided for wells and the use of block kunkur in the works, and’ 
for a channel capable of carrying 5,000 cubic feet per second. The discharge 
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«i: E^jghat on tte 103i AprU, 1866, was only 5,630 cubic feet per second, and 
at Oawnpore, on the 5th of April, it was 5,438 cubic feet per second, so that 
with the Ganges Canal at Hardw4r drawing its full supply, it was thought 
that this canal cotild not always be relied upon to rcceav© more than about 
3,000 cubic feet per second. The cost was estimated at 192 lakhs of riqjees, 
and the return at eight per cent, on the outlay, or, with a reduced volume of 
water, at five per cent. 

■ In November, 1869, the Government of India forwarded a proposal by Colonel 


Kevival of the scheme. 


Strachey, to the G*overnment of the North- 

Western Provinces for the constrnction of this canal.* 


The inquiry into the merits of the work was entrusted to Mr. R. Forrest, who 
sW:>mitted to G-overnment, in 1870, four alternative projects for lines to be con¬ 
structed from alternative heads. His work was never completed, but to him is 
due the credit of having selected from amongst many alternatives the best posi¬ 
tion for the weir and head of the canals, of effecting a large saving of expense 
by projecting a passage across the hh&dir of the Ganges, and of designing an 
aiTangement of the various lines, which has been substantially adhered to in the 
ultimate project. The design was completed by Major Jeffreys, R.E., and 
Colonel Brownlow, R.E., arranged for the distribution of the water from a 
discharge fixed at 3,500 cubic feet in the cold weather and 6,500 cubic feet in the 
rains,—^the same quantities that are allotted to the Granges Canal.^ The water 
will be raised to fill the canal by a weir 6| feet above the cold-weather level of 
the river, which is also the level of ±he siU of the canal entrance. Shutters will 
be used on the weir to increase the depth of water to ten feet when required. The 
"ifiain canal commences with a bottom width of 216 feet, a slope of six inches per 
mile, and a fall supply depth of ten feet. A branch, intended as a distributary, 
will be thrown off at the 26th mile, to water the Kdli-Ganges Du4b in the Fatehgarh 
District; and at mile 39, a supply channel will he thrown off to feed the Oawn¬ 
pore and Btfiwa branches of the Ganges Canal, which are intersected by the new 
canal on the 39th and 37th miles respectively of their course below Ninu. Hence¬ 
forth the demands on the stream entering the Ganges Canal at Hardwdr will cease 
set ihese points, and the upper canal will be relieved of irrigation from 128 miles 
fSmm Cawitpore on the Oawnpore branch and on 130 miles of the Etdwa branch. 
The Lower Ganges Canal will then pass on through the Etd and Mainpuri dis¬ 
tricts, and win cross the valleys of the Isan and Kali rivers by aqueducts at miles 
34 and 112, and the Oawnpore branch of the Ganges Canal at mile 115 in its 
OTTO mile 94. Then heading the Pandu Nadi, the line will pass through a 
corner of the Et&wa district, and will intersect the Oawnpore district, running 
on a narrow watershed between the PAndu and the Bind to the Fatehpur dis¬ 
trict, which it win traverse in close proxiimty to the railway. Through this 


^ Brojeet of the Lower Ganges Canal & AUahahad, 1874. 
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portion of its cotirse it interferes little with the natural drainage of the country, 
and on approaching the Sasfe Khaderi Nala, skirts the right bank to the Jnnma, 
to which the surplus waters will find their way by a dry ravine* From the 
Etawa branch will be taken the Ehognipur line, to water the tract between 
the Sengar and the Jimma, and lower down the GMtampnr rsybaha, and to 
supply these two important channels with water it is intended to lead a second 
feeder, to be called the Jhinjhak branch, into the Etawa branch* A still-water 
channel will go on to Allahabad itself, and the main line wiE be navigable to this 
point. The snpply branch to the Cawnpore and Etawa branches will be made 
navigable, while the Cawnpore branch is already navigable, and the Etawa branch 
will be made so. A stiU-water channel will connect the town of Fatehgarh 
main with the main line, and the tail of the Cawnpore branch will be linked on to 
the line by a channel crossing the Pandu river. The details of the works in each 
district are given in the district notices, and need not be further noticed here. 

The scheme embraces in all 555 miles of new main (^nals and 942 miles of 
distributaries. The cost of these is estimated at Rs. 1,82,58,451, and if we add 
to this the original cost of the Cawnpore and Etawa branch channels, which 
this project now absorbs, the capital account will stand at Rs. 2,22,65,232. 
The gross income is taken at Rs. 25,80,000, and the net income at Rs, 19,50,000, 
which would give a direct profit of 8*8 per cent. From these estimates and 
the actual cost of the Upper Ganges Canal, it would appear that the ultimate 
cost of the whole of this great system of works for the Duab will not exceed 
five milKons sterling. The only great work in the upper portion of the 
Lower Ganges Canal is the weir and head-works at Ifarora. These were esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs. 19,61,828, besides Rs. 2,40,600 for temporaiy accommodation, 
such as workshops, bungalows, &c. 

Three divisions (ISfarora, K&sganj, and Bhongaon), comprising 107 mSee 
^ ^ , of main canal and 24 miles of supply channel, were 

started dunng 1873-74. The workshops form a separ- 
rate charge. The outlay during the year on works, including the workshops, 
was Rs. 14,92,735; tools and plant, Rs. 105,979; manufacture of materials, 
Rs. 6,27,250 ; and establishment, Rs. 2,10,687; or a total of Rs. 24,36,651. The 
work taken in hand on the weir comprised the under-sunk foundations for the 
left wing wall, those of 800 feet run of the weir proper adjoining it, and those 
of the weir sluices. The left wing wall will stand on twenty-seven circular well% 
12 feet in diameter,«-and all these were sunk to within five feet of their proper 
depth in 1873-74. The weir proper contains in its foundations a line of blocks 
ten feet square and sunk to 18 feet, and a Kne of wells eight feet in diameter ; 
jiearly aU of these were sunk before the rains of 1874, and concretion was com^ 
menced. The fonndations of the weir sluices contain 152 blocks under the'Super¬ 
structure, 80 blocks under the partitioning floor, 32 wells 12 feet in 
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and 54 wells eight feet in diameter; of these all were in hand except 31 of the first 
set of blocks, and eight of the second. The sinking of the blocks varies from 12 
to 20 feet, and that of the wells is about 33 feet. A branch railway connected 
with the Oudh and Rohilkhand line has been made for the carriage of block 
kunkur and other materials. Brick and mortar are brought from the brick¬ 
fields near Narora, where six steam mortar mills are at work near the lime-kilns 
adjoining the weir. The foundations sunk to tibe close of the year aggregated 
1,227 feet in length, and, in addition, the right and left revetment foundations 
were completed. In a few years the entire works will be finished, and the great 
scheme of irrigation for the whole Du4b, from the Siwfiliks to Allahabad, after 
foriy years of thought and work, will be brought to a conclusion. Twenty 
years hence it will be time to review the effect of these recent extensions upon 
the prosperity of the Lower Du4b. As I have already shown, canals have not 
been an unmixed benefit-to the people ; but it is promised that the experience 
■gained by the department shall not be lost sight of, and that the “ error com¬ 
mitted in the Upper Du4b of diverting drainage from its natural course into 
other natural channels which were not created for its reception, without duly 
enlarging their capacity, shall be avoided.” 

There are now no public ferries in this district. By Regulation VI. of 
1819, seven ferries and fourteen dependent ghdts were 
made public ferries, and yielded in 1820 a net revenue 
of Rs. 7,673 ; in 1821, Rs. 6,658; and in 1822, ]^. 7,260. In 1823 the ferries 
were leased to Mr. James Q-ardner of Kdsganj for Rs. 22,000. In 1832 the 
ferries were again placed under the Magistrate; and in 1837, tihe last remaining 
ferry, that of Jasupur on the Ganges, was transferred to the Budaon Magistrate, 
who still controls the Ganges ferries, while those on the Jumna are under the 
•Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon. 

. The general surface of the cormtry is, as a rule, dry, and the few jhils or 
natural reservoirs of water are confined to the depres¬ 
sions in the higher level of the country through which 
jlhe Ganges Canal and its branches pass» Some of these have been drained by 
•the canal authorities, and measures are being taken to drain the rest. Oocar 
^nally in the rains strips of land, several miles in extent, are slightly flooded 
in parganah Akrabad, and the AdhAwan jhil, near the sources of the Sengar, i» 
of considerable size in the rains. There are also fair sized jhils at Gopi, Bhawan 
G*rbi, Shaikha, Ikri and Gursikaran in KoiL The Shaikha jhil on the borders of 
p&gknah Husain and that near Husain itself are of fair size. The Sikandra 
Bao parganah contains a large number of jhils, and the one near the town of that 
name -is-said to-afifeot particularly the health of the inhabitants. To the norih 
of the district, the Aligarh and Barauli parganahs contain a fair number of jhils, 
|3p.t there we ncme-in toother jmrganahs of to district that deserve to name;' 
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The railway stations on tiie East Indian Eailway within this district are 
Somna, 14 miles north-west of Aligarh; the Aligarh 
civil station, which forms the junction with the Ondh 
and Eohilkhand line to Moradabad; P£i, seven miles south-east, and H^thras 
road, 19 miles south-east. The stations of the Oudh and Eohilkhand line are 
Aligarh, Eampur for Harduaganj, and Eaipur for Atrauli. Thd statistics of the 
traflSc of the district by rail show a maximum from October to April, and 
thence a gradual falling off, until the minimum is reached during the rains. 
The returns of the East Indian Bailway for 1871 were— 
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The following table shows the detail of traffic on the Eohilkhand line :— 
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The Hifliras road station of the East Indian Eadway is about six miles from 
Hithras town, and the Atrauli road station of the EohiMand line is about the 
same distance from Atrauli. A new line of light railway on the narrow guage 
j^siem, now in process of construction between H&thras and !Muttra, is intended 
to accommodate the Hdthras traffic towards the west, and the pilgrim traffic 
to and from Muttra. It will run nearly parallel to the metalled road from 
Hdthras to Muttra, on a nearly level line, and will cost a comparatively small 
sum when compared with other lines: about 15 miles of this line lie within the 
Aligarh district. To avoid the great expense and delay experienced in the 
transhipment of goods from broad gauge wagons to narrow gauge wagons, 
two lines of rail, constituting a narrow and broad guage, will run between 
Hafliras city and the East Indian Railway station. The Gtanges Canal also 
constitutes a means of communication, chiefly for through traffio,’^ and for tim¬ 
ber and bambtis as far as Barautha and Ndnu. 

The principal metalled and bridged first class roads in the district are the—(1) 
Grand Trunk Road, which enters the district at the 
2 7 6th mile from Allahabad, at the south-east corner, and 
proceeds by Sikandra Rao, Koil and Somna to the Bujandshahr district, where 
one branch leads to Debli and another, md Bulandshahar, to Meerut. The total 
len^ of this road in this district is 49 miles 5‘3 furlongs. It crosses the 
Gan^s Canal at N4nu and the East Indian Railway near Chlihanpur; (2) Kloil 
to Moradabad by Atrauli and Ramghdt, 24|: miles in this district, passes by the 
impertant ms^ of Hardnaganj and Atrauli, and crosses the K41i by a hand¬ 
some bridge, bmlt in 1851 on the eleventh mile; (3) Koil to Amipshahr by Jaw4, 
12‘3 nules, crosses the canal by a bridge; (4) Koil to Tappal 31 miles 7’5 fur¬ 
longs, of which 20 miles are metalled and the remainder is raised and bridged; 
(4) Hdthras to Kdsganj by Sikandra Rao and the railway station, nearly 30 miles 
from the town and 23 miles 7'7 furlongs from the railway station; (5) Koil to 
Agra through S4sni and Hdthras, 29 miles 5 furlongs ; (6) Koil to Muttra 
through IgMs, 24’68 miles ; (7) Aligarh to Kdsganj by Panehti, has a total length 
of 20'08 miles in this district, of which 9 J miles are metalled, and it is intended 
to macadamize the whole road in coimeotion with the Eta authorities. At pre¬ 
sent the road is raised and bridged, and, when metalled, will complete all tiie 
principal lines of conunuuication in this district: this road crosses the K41i by a 
bridge in the 22nd mile from Aligarh; (8) Hdthras by Mursin to Muttra, 151 
mfles. Besides these metalled roads, a network of cross country roads coimect 
great branch with the other, and with all the principal marts, towns, police;* 
stations and bridges on the canals. There are good bridges over the Kim at Malawi, 
built in 1841 at Bhikampnr, built by subscription in 1856; and over the KAIi at 
BEaidaramai, built by Government iu 1830; and over«thie same' river at Datauli. 

• ■ ' -.‘ -—w—a — i r ’■1 — - . I II , i j U r ' i 

f See paife 3a* 
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The following table gives a list of the second-class roads which, though 
immetalled, are raised and bridged, and the third-class roads which are not raised 
with the distances of each within this district:— * 


1. 

Second class toads. 

Khair to Iglas ... 


Ml 

M. 

26 

P. 

4 

m. 

269 

2. 

Iglas to Sadabad 



..a 

aa. 

26 

0 

220 

3. 

Kanu to Budu 



a.B 

•«« 

17 

0 

600 

4. 

Koil to Barauli 




• «> 

13 

0 

0 

6. 

SSsni to Kami 


«•« 

t.e 

••a 

12 

7 

380 

6 

Harduaganj to railway-station 


•«« 

«ta 

•at 

3 

4 

0 

7. 

Badu to S^kiira 

... 


• •a 

at« 

7 

1 

390 

6. 

Khair to Brindaban 

... 


1 *. 

aaa 

6 

4 

460 

1. 

Third class roads, 

Akrabad to Bijaigarh 


••a 

•at 

6 

S 

360 

a 

Ditto to Pilkhana 


... 

aas 

•«• 

3 

2 

560 

3. 

Sasni to Gopi 



«-» 

««• 

16 

2 

470 

4. 

Hithras to Jalesar 

M. 


... 

... 

IS 

0 

& 

3. 

Atrauli to railway-station 

•M 


• •• 

M» 

4 

0 

0 

6. 

Gangiri to Atrauli 

... 


... 

... 

16 

0 

0 

7- 

Igl^ to Sasni 




Itt 

8 

2 

ISO 

3. 

Sasni to Jalesar 

•*« 

•at 

•M 

• M 

15 

2 

£80 

9. 

Baranli to Somna 

... 


»at 

tat 

a 

3 

170 

10 

Somna to Khair 


tM 

taa 

*•• 

10 

0 

500 

IL 

Somna to Chandaus 


*«• 

«.* 

*•* 

6 

6 

60 

12. 

Chandaus to Tappal 

••• 




16 

7 

580 

13. 

Rohina to Jawi 

••• 


•ta 

•*• 

16 

5 

400 

14. 

Lidpur to Katii 


tM 

... 

... 

5 

2 

30 

1& 

Hasajxpur to Inayatpur 


.M 

a.a 

... 

3 

6 

693 

16. 

Pordilnagar to Pilkhana 

••• 

•M 

tt« 

«•« 

6 

2 

170 

17. 

Husain to Sikandra Rao 



•«e 

aaa 

7 

5 

0 

18. 

Kachora to Bhankri 

... 


»*e 

•«t 

11 

6 

0 

19. 

Chharra to Machhua 

... 

... 

... 

0* 

12 

0 

200 

The principal encamping-grounds from Koil to Oawnpore 

by ihe Grand 


T mnV Bioad are at Atrabad, 14 miles; Sikandra Eao, 10 miles; and Bfaadwds, 
10 miles (Eta) ; KoD to Agra by the Grand Trank Boad, there is Sdsni, 13 miles; 
Hdthras, 9 miles; Sadabad, 10 miles: on Koil to Muttra by !%Ms there is IgMs, 15 
miles; and B5ya, 14 miles (Muttra). A1 these roads are metalled and bridged, and 
there are hard&sMkhdms or supply-houses at the halting stages in all except the 
last, but at IgMs there is a sarM, and provisions are procurable on indent. Troops 
could mardh in oases of emergency along the following roads:—Koil towards 
Anupshahr (Jaw4, 9 ; D&npur, 12), the halting places are mere villages ; Koil 
to Bamghat (Atrauli, 16; BAmghat, 13), bridged and metalled; Koil to Kasganj 
(^JaMli, 13; Gangiri, 13.), Nim and K41i Kadis bridged; Koil to Tappal (Khair 
14; Tappal, 18); Koil to Jalesar (S4sni, 13; Mahu, 11; Jalesar, 9); roads from 
H4thras to E4ya (13]^), Jalesar (18), Sikandra Rao (20). See farther the 
alphabetical arrangement. 
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Tcdde of distances of the principal towns and villages from the head-qaarten 
of the district in Aligrah, 


Akrabad t«4 

Ak3oU 

Atrauli 

BaraaU •t* 

Barla »» 

Beswiin 

Bbankri Kbas ••• 
Ghandaus 
Cbhajra Batebpiir 
Cblierat SutbfiJl 
Dadon •«c 

Daryapur 
Pataoli 
Bbait 

Gambhira or Bijagarh 
Gangiri 

Gdpi **• 

Hardtiaganj 
Hastpar Chandpbari 
Hatisa Bbagwantpur 
Hathras •.* 

Husaia *«• 



.M 12 

Igl^s 


... It 


28 

Jalali ... 


... IS 


... 16 

Jao In^yatpur ... 

• «« 

... H 


... 13 

Jatt^ri Salimpnr ... 

... 

... 2^ 


... 20 

Kachora ... 


». 3( 

••• 

... 22 

Kauriaganj 

... 

... It 


... 6 

Kailora ••• 

... 

M. 1{ 


... 16 

Blhair ... 

... 

... 1^ 


..a 23 

MadrSb 

• ia 

... < 


«•« 6 

Mendu 


... 2< 


... 28 

Mit&i 


... 2 : 


... 16 

Murs^n ... 


... 22 


... 21 

Narayanpur ... 


... 2 : 


... 23 

Panebti ... 

••• 

... i 


... 14 

Pilkhana •„ 


... IS 


... 22 

Purdilnagar ... 


... 2( 


... 16 

Sabal or Gonro ... 


... 1 : 

•«« 

... 7 

Salimpiir ... 


... 2< 

««• 

.M 10 

S&sni ... 


... L 

»«• 

... 22 

Sikandra Hao 

• « ft 

... 2! 


M. 21 

Somna •*• 


... 1 


... 22 

Tappal ... 

ftftt 

... 3' 


The climate of Aligarh does not differ from that of the other Dudb districts 
The year is divided into the rainy season, the middl 
of June to the middle of October 5 the cold season fol 
lows, and lasts until the beginning of April, when the hot season comes on am 
continues until the rains. There is generally a little rain in December and Feb 
ruary. The following table, compiled by Dr, Stewart Clark, gives the tempera 
ture during 1853:— 
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Tfkin-faH at several places in the district for the years 1862-63 to 

1871-72 


Heeistering 

station. 

CQ 

OI 

<0 

2 

o 

1 

eo 

CD 

00 

s 

3 

00 

ID 

CO 

1 

an 

CD 

00 

to 

o 

CO 

00 

i 

00 

CO 

§ 

to 

CO 

00 

CD 

00 

d 

1 

s 

00 

*». 

6 

*s. 

oo 

f-t 

d 

x> 

1 

00 

fmt 

^sf 

«s 

fa B 

g» 

Koil 

• •• 

66-8 

34*2 

14^ 

I9‘5 

29*7 

30*2 

1 8'8 

280 

28-7 

30-0 

S9-0 

Hathras 


22^ 

S6-2 

21*1 

18*9 

26*7 

34*4 

18>3 

30*6 

32-9 

34*5 

26*5 

Sikaodra 



27*4 

24-1 

19*4 

17*2 

3S‘5 

21-0 

29 6 

26*1 

28-3 

2S'4 

Atxanli 

•«« 

21*2 

40'4 

S6-0 

30-5 

19*8 

32-3 

18-8 

32-6 

31-6 

34-4 

SS"? 

Khair 


27‘4 

22 9 

16-9 

I7‘3 

25*8 

23*8 

10*5 

21*3 

29*1 

25*2 

21*9 

Iglis 


24*7 

35*1 

21-1 

16*5 

27*1 

30*6 

I2-I 

238 

29*8 

21*7 

24-2 

Average 


so-s 

31'0 

20-5 

203 

14*3 

3i*6 

14*9 

27-5 

29*7 

29-0 

25-9 


The following table gives the same statistics, distributed according to seasons, 
for the whole district:— 


J*efiod. 

o 

6 

CD 

00 


<o 

to 

a 

9 * 

CD 

00 

CD 

CO 

CD 

CO 

ao 

CO 

CD 

1866-66. 

1863-67. 

00 

to 

to 

CO 

00 

•“f 

d 

o 

00 

CO 

00 

1869-70. 

1 
! W 

1st June to SOth September 

U-3 

42*2 

28*4 

29*6 

I6'9 

186 

22*oj 

26*4 

118 

17-1 

2S-9 

1st October to 3 Ist January 

0-7 

0*3 

1*5 

03 

03 

1-3 


2-4 

1-3 

8‘4 

1*4 

1st Febmary to Slst May 

0*4 

1*2 

0*9 

l-I 

3*3 

0*4 

1*8 

2*8' 

1-8 

2*0 

2»4 

Total 

12‘4 

43*7 

80*8 


20-6 

20-3 j 

24*4 

8 1*6 

u-s 

27*5 

29*7 


The following table gives the total rmn-feU at the principal stations of tlie 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, front returns existing amongtiie records 
of the Board of Bevenne. 


Names of Stations. 


1844-46 

1845^46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48* 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

Average. 

* 

Aligarh 


22'7« 

28-37 

18-58 

31*32 

24*65 

24*67 

24-56 

Akrabad 

*•« 

26*45 

14-03 

2340 

24-89 

26 40 

21*67 

22 81 

Atranli 


23 90 

34*12 

1 1*60 

26 67 j 

24-84 


27*67 

Hathras 

••• 

82*50 

32*76 

16 48 

28*23 ’ 

26*65 

24*71 

30-S2 

Khair 


87*42 i 

26*19 

20*03 


13 ?6 

21 63 

25*01 

Iglas 


16-30 

21-10 

I4*a8 

17 26 

16*97 

27 64 

18-86 

Sikandra RaO 


22*79 

30 77 

20-12 

27*06 

19*95 

20*40 

23-51 

Tappal 


... 

... 

20-42 

18-84 

18*23 

29*23 

22*13 
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1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849'60. 


1847*48. 

1848-49. 

1849-60. 

Harduaganj 


28-60 

17'48 

29 53 

Hasangarh 


33*31 

16*63 

22'43 

Chharra 


32*79 

31*70 

21 22 

BhadwHs 


36*62 

20-67 

29*92 

SS,sm 


30-64 

20*17 

23 97 

Husain 


23*89 

18-76 

20 09 

Mursan 

••• 

26*46 

22-29 

25*69 

Sonina 


28-83 

2.-42 

19*40 


The average rain-fall is about 26 inches. The western tahsils of Iglds and 
Khair have a smaller rain-faU than the remainder of the disti'ict, and the winter 
crops in Khair and Atrardi are dependent upon tho winter rains. On the whole, 
the rain-fall is adequate, and there is so miich irrigation that even in seasons of 
drought there can now be little distress in this district. 


PAET II. 

Pboductions op the Distbiot. 

There are no species of animals, eitlier wild or domesticated, peculiar to tb's 
Animals district as distinguished from the other districts of 

the Meerut division. Cows sell at from ten to thirty 
rupees each, and plough cattle can be obtained at from ton to fii'ty rupees each. 
Ponies fetch from ten rupees upwards, but a serviceable country-bred horse 
costs two hundred rupees. Riding camels are not bred in tho district, but 
camels for burden can be bought for about Rs. 75. Sheep sell at from half a 
rupee to one rupee each, and when prepared for sale to Europeans, they fetch 
two rupees each. Government stallions from tho stud stand at Bhilpur 
Mitdi, Daryapur, Somna and Kauriyaganj, and a few stud bulls arc distributed 
throughout the district with good results. The black buck or antelope is veiy 
common, and there are a few niltjdi (Fortace picha). Game birds are generally 
scarce, but peacock and, in the cold-weather, all kinds of wild duck and g((os 0 
are plentiful. Rewards are given for the destruction of wolves ; ono rupee for 
every fedl-grown male, two rupees for full-grown females, and eight nutma for 
cubs. The following table shows the deaths recorded as due to the attacks of 
wild beasts and snake-bites for the years 1869 to 1873 :— 



18C9. 

1 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Total of 
four years. 

Avorafije of 
four years- 

]M[al€5 . *4 

27 

16 

47 

28 

118 

29 

I'emales .m 

21 

18 

33 

32 

104 

26 

Total 4.4 

48 ^ 

34 

80 

60 

S2S 

56 
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Fishes Dot a ooioinon article of consumption. The kinds usually sold are for 
the most part scaleless and are canght in tanks. The more common are the 
muTy potray jhingay sbigiy Idchiy rohuy karoly Totiyay cJiilkay dory soteliyay hhivy and 
mugharau There are no regular fisheries in this district^ and no colonies of 
persons living by river industries. The census returns show only forty men 
who have no other trade than fishing- 

The mode of husbandry in this district differs so little in any important 
A ‘culture. respect from that practised in the other districts of the 

division, that it would be useless repetition to describe 
it here. The facts relating to the practice of agriculture given under the Meerut 
district will hold equally good for Aligarh. I will therefore confine myself to 
a general view of the present state of the district, its cultivation, amount and 
value of produce, irrigation, and the few peculiar agricultural products worthy 
of notice. The great extent to which, at last settlement, cultivation had already 
been carried, left comparatively little room for the increase which steadily advanc¬ 
ing prices and the introduction of canal irrigation would have led us to expect. 

Cultivated and cultur- change, such as it is, has everywhere been 

able area. increase. The total cultivated area, 

which at the last settlement amounted to 839,127 acres, has now increased to 
897,172 acres, or by seven per cent. The settlement statistics of cultivation 
for Atrauli and Iglas respectively represent the maximum and minimum of 
increase. From the same records it appears that the proportion of the cultivated 
area to tihe culturable area has risen from 82 per cent, at the past settlement 
to 88 per cent., so that now only 12 percent, of the culturable area, or 121,168 
acres, remains untilled, and of this 5,676 acres are under groves. The greater 
portion of this culturable waste consists of wide tracts of poor sand or alluvial 
khddir lying in tahsflis Atrauli and Khair (75,769 acres, or 62| per cent.), and 
there cultivation reaches only 81 per cent, of the culturable area, whilst in the 
remainder of the district it covers 92 per cent., and the culturable waste com¬ 
prises only small patches devoted to grazing purposes. !Ihe area under grass 
for pasturage is very restricted, so much so, that in several parganahs, as 
Mursan, where cultivation is 96 per cent., and H^thras, where it is 95 per 
cent, of the culturable area, the kharify which is specially useful for growing 
crops for fodder, has had to be increased at the expense of superior produce in 
the rabi. As a general rule, the more extensive the raU the richer and more 
productive the crop, and here only in exceptional cases does the kharifm. znj 
way exceed the rahi. The few wide xmcnltivated pasture lands in Atrauli and 
Khair must sooner or later come under the plough, and in a very short time 
cultivation must reach its maximum in this district. The pressure of the popu¬ 
lation on the land is even now severely felt; and when extension of cultivation 
can no longer be resorted to, emigration must be attempted; and it would be wise 
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to conmence this in time, so as to gain the experience which will tiltimately 
be fonnd necessary. 

Great fertility is the characteristic of ihe district, and in the cold-weather it 
presents an almost -unbroken sea of green, with the village sites appearing at 
intervals. Though only a portion of the total area is sown with raU crops, a consi-^ 
derable portion of the MiaHf is also resown, so that the intervals of unoccupied 
ground are scarcely seen. Mr. Smith thinks that, of all the parganahs, H&thras 
has best retained its old pre-eminence of being the most fertile- As early as the 
beginning of the present century, the Commissioners who visited Hdthras compared 
its appearance favourably with that of other portions of the district, and now, 
though there is more equality in the various sub-divisions of the district, Hdthras is 
still supreme. “ Next to Hdthras in natural advantages comes Iglds, then Sikandra 
Bao and Koil, and then the two tahsils of Khair and Atrauli. There are tracts, 
indeed, in these two last tahsils which equal or surpass anything in other parts 
of the district, but on the whole the sub-divisions stand pretty much in the order 
named so far as soil and natural capability of irrigation are concerned.’’ Bdra 
and manjha lands are always manured, but manjlia to a less extent than Idm. 
The cost of manuring is not great, and the benefit is enormous* These lands 
yield both the rain and cold-weather crops, and sometimes an intermediate crop* 
Nearly aU the other lands yield but one crop in the year, the khaHf or raU crop 
being taken according to circumstances. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, jodr, hdjra, gram, cotton and indigo. 

Within the last twenty years the quality of both cotton 
Principal crops. indigo has improved, whilst that of the other kinds 

of agricultural produce has remained much as it was. The statement given 
below shows the acreage of the various crops on the ground during the year 
in w^hich each sub-division of the district was surveyed at the recent settlement. 
The estimate of average produce is formed chiefly on the results of constant 
and unremitting inquiry from cultivators and landholders in every portion of 
the district for every quality of soil, and as the knowledge of the cultivator or 
landowner is based on the experience of many lives available over the whole 
area of the district, and is itself, in fact, the outcome of innumerable and 
trustworthy trials,” Mr. Smith has depended almost wholly on this source of 
information, having found the actual cutting and weighing of specified areas, in 
practice, both not to be relied upon and misleading. The estimate of chaif or 
hhdsa is very difficult to frame correctly. By far the larger portion is privately, 
consumed by the cultivators for their own cattle, and but very little is sold. Some 
kinds of chaff, such as that of gram, mdng, urd^ masiir, and peas are especially 
prized, and fetch a high price. The price is the harvest price, or that actu¬ 
ally received by the cultivator, and is necessarily much below the price ruling 
in the market at the time. These prices were obtained from the patw^ris or 
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village accountants of the varions sub-divisions. I give Mr. Smith’s statement 
here. The value of cotton includes that of seed, of moth^ arhir^ &c., and the 
cereals includes the value of the chaff:— 

Statement showing the area under each crop, the produce and value* 


Name of crop. 

Area in acres at settlement. 

Average produce per statute 
area in maunds and sers. 

Amount of produce in 
maunds. 

Harvest rate. 

Value In rupees. 

Average produce of straw 
per acre. 

Produce in maunds. 

1 Value per rupee in maunds. 

Value. 

Total value. 

Cotton 

119.715 

M. S. 

2 0 

239,430 

Kha- 

aiF. 

Per 

md. 

Rs. a. 

no 

26,33,730 

M. S. 

4 15 

523,753 

1 

Rs« 

5*23,763 

Ra. 

31,67,483 

Red pepper 

24 

3 0 

72 

6 0 

4c 2 

... 


« ft * 

• •• 

432 


29,013 

42 0 

1,218,646 

0 4f 

3,65,561 

... 


... 

••• 

3,65,564 

Chari (fodder)... 

1,416 



Per 

acre. 

10 8 

14,868 


#•# 



14,868 


114 



35 0 

3,990 



... 

««• 

3,999 

Sweet potatoes... 

6 


••• 

10 0 

60 



... 


50 

Sugar-cane 

1,648 

*•« 


61 0 

94,428 

... 

«•« 

... 

... 

94,423 

Vegetables 

357 

• •a 

•«« 

85 0 

12,495 


... 

... 

»«a 

12,495 

Rawas 

78 

**• 

• •• 

5 0 

390 



... 

9mm 

390 

JoSr M. 

169,106 

10 20 

1,670,163 

Per 

rupee 

M, S. 

0 35 

19,09,272 

30 0 

4,773,180 

4 

11,93,293 

31,02,56'^ 

Rajra »». 

70,405 

8 30 

616,044 

0 30 

8,21,392 


... 


... 

8,21,3Stv 

Moth ... 

i 83,615 

7 0 

235,315 

0 30 

3,13,740 

14 0 

470,610 

3 

1,66,870 

4,70.610 


3,581 

10 20 

37,600 

0 30 

60,133 


••• 

D 

ftftft 

60,183 

Gawar 


mML 

21,462 

1 10 

17,169 

B 

... 

B 

#»« 

17,169 

Arhar 

1,245 

7 0 

8,716 

... 

17,430 

Hl| 

8,735 

n 

1,248 

18,675 

Mung ... 

4,328 

5 10 

22,722 

0 21 

43,280 

fifK 

43,280 

3 

14,427 

57,707 

Paddy 

1,324 

12 0 

15,888 

mm 

15,888 

■M 


... 

... 

15,888 

Urd 

2,504 

7 35 

19,719 

0 21 

37,660 

16 0 

37,660 

3 

12,620 

60,080 

San •«. 

118 

6 0 

590 

0 20 

1,180 


»** 

... 


1,180 

Masina ... 

S 

7 0 

21 

0 30 

28 

14 0 

42 

3 

14 

42 

Til 

161 

1 0 

161 

0 16 

429 


... 



429 

Kangni ••• 

70 

10 20 

735 

0 20 

1,470 

••• 



• •• 

1,470 

Kurd ... 

1,720 


8,600 

1 0 

8,600 


ffM 

••• 


8,600 

Total Kharif«.« 

433,616 


fi« 

• «« 

63,63,518 

tM 

• •• 


19,02,12^ 

1 82,65,642 
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2fame of crop. 

Area in acres at settlement. 

Average produce per statute 
acre in inaunda and sers. 

Amount of produce in 
maunds. , 

Harvest rate. 

Value in rupees. 

Average produce of straw 
per acre. 

Produce in mannds. 

J3 

I 

g 

« 

' 

' A 
S3 
- H 

U 

0) 

P, 

s 

> 

6 

.3 

> 

Total value. 

Carrots 




Rabi. 

Per 
acre. 
Rs. a 

30 0 

82,lU) 




Rs. 

Bs. 

82,no 

Vegetables ... 

2,737 

... 


^5 0 

66,' 60 

... 

... 


%«« 

66,560 

Melons 

l,6i6 

... 


as C 

2,276 



... 

«• 

2,276 

Fenugreek ... 

65 

... 


10 0 

210 

... 

... 

... 


210* 

Arwi .... 

21 

... 

«•* 

35 0 

420 

... 

... 



420 

Onions 

12 

13 

18 0 

234 

Per 

md, 

1 8 

861 





861 

Wheat •.« 

X82,04'i 

17 20 

3,186,787 

Per 

rupee 

M S. 

0 2. 

60,97,26o 

26 0 

4,733,170 

4 

11,83,292 

62,60,548: 

Barley 

23,463 

16 0 

1,496,408 

0 35 

17,09,037 

24 0 

2,243,112 

4 

6,60,778 

22,69,816 

Be jar 

91,963 

14 0 

1,287,482 

0 30 

17,16,642 

21 0 

1,931,223 

4 

4,82,805 

21,99,447 

Gram 

66,274 

8 2U 

478,329 

25 0 

7,65,326 

8 20 

478,3^9 

2 

1.91,331 

9,66 86r 

Goa 

14,035 

17 20 

246,612 

0 30 

8,27,482 

26 0 

860,875 

4 

87,719 

4,16,211 

3Dtia ... 

1,263 

4 0 

6,012 

25 0 

8,019 

... 

... 


8,010 

Oats 

64 

20 0 

1,080 

0 25 

1,728 

... 




1,728 

Hasfir 

1,469 

10 0 

14,690 

0 30 

19,687 

8 20 

12,486 

3 

4,096 

23,683 

Peas 

291 

14 0 

4,074 

0 35 

4,656 

8 20 

2,473 

3 

824 

6,480 

Chaina 

1,398 

2i 0 

29,358 

0 30 

39,144 


«*a 

••• 

39,144 

Tobacco 

2,921 

14 0 

40,894 

0 16 

1,02,235 


• •• 



1,02,235 

Tara 

39 

4 0 

166 

0 25 

250 





260 

Bhaniya 

61 

4 0 

204 

0 10 

816 

■«. 



••• 

816. 

Kar 

993 

1 0 

993 

0 6 

7,944 



• •• 

«•« 

7,944 

B£li ••• 

19 

4 0 

76 

0 12 

253 

... 




253 

Sarson 

183 

4 0 

732 

0 20 

1,464 

... 

«ta 



1,464 

Haldi 

20 

3 20 

70 

0 8 

360 

••• 

• •• 



850' 

6oaf 

11 

4 0 

44 

0 12 

147 

... 




147 

Total Rabi... 

450,946 




9M4,262 

««• 


... 

26,10,846 

1,24,66,117 

Fallow (b^ilian), 

12,710 


««• 




... 

... 

t«e 

... 

Grand Total, 

897,172 

•«« 

... 


1,68,07,780 


... 

... 

44,12,969 

2,07,20,769 
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It will Ije seen that out of the total cultivated area, 433,516 acres, or 48*3 
„ . u. . . cent^, are under or rain crops, and 450,946 

acres, or 50*3 per cent., are under ram or cold-v^eather 
crops, whilst 12,710 acres are fallow (bdhan ploughed and ready for sowing., 
The area under wheat, cotton and jtxir is 460,866 acres, or 51 per cent, of 
the whole cultivated area, of which wheat occupies 20, and jodr 17 per cent.; 
next come barley and hejar^ the latter a mixture of gram and barley, or peas 
and barley, which occupy 185,426 acres, or 20 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Bdjra and gram cover 126,679 acres, or 14 per cent, of the culti^ 
vated area; the pulses moth, mAng, and urd and gojdi, a mixture of wheat 
and barley, ooaipy 54,482 acres ; and indigo appears on 29,013 acres. The 
valuable crops of tobacco and vegetables only show 4,894 acres, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith considers this to be the chief defect of the returns. A much larger area is 
cultivated under these crops—such as maize, tobacco, vegetables, chaim, onions, 
fenugreek, spices, <fec.—^than is shown above. These crops are chiefly ^ dofasU^ 
that is, one of a double crop in the same year, and only the crop on the ground 
was recorded. In the case of indigo, only that which was sown as one crop 
for the year of measurement was recorded, whilst it is notorious that always in 
bdra and manjlict lands, and often in barhd lands, indigo ground is re-sown with 
cold-weather crops. It is estimated that at least ten per cent, of the cultivated 
area is dofadi, or bears two crops in the year. The estimate is also defective 
under the miscellaneous crops. Where sarson is sown with wheat, diki with 
barley, arhaar with cotton, mdng and urd with joar, and moth with hdjra, the 
chief crop only is stated. The estimate of their value is about two per cent, 
of the total value of all produce. For these reasons the total value of ihe 
produce given above must be increased from Es. 2,06,40,749 to Rs. 2,31,17,637, 
or Es. 25-12-3 per statute acre. The Government demand according to 
this estimate would amount to 9*4 per cent, only of the value of the total 
produce during a fair average year. 

It will be seen from the table above given that there is no poppy and 
very little sugar-cane cultivation, and that, besides 
Staple crops. grain, the staple crops are indigo and cotton. Grain 

naturally takes up by far the greater part of the cultivated area,—in fact 
wheat, barley, jodr, bdjra, gram, bejar and gojdi occupy 73*2 per cent, of the 
cultivated area; and if bdhan, or land ploughed and prepared for sowing, be 
excluded, then these grain crops comprise 74*3 per cent, of the entire cultiva¬ 
tion. Similarly, cotton occupies 119,715 acres, or 13*6 per cent, of the actual 
cultivation, and the indigo cultivation covers 29,013 acres, or 3*4 per cent.; 
so that the principal grains, indigo and cotton taken together, form 91*3 per 
cent, of the total produce. The area under both cotton and indigo has 
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increased very, much of late years, but there has been no such great or sudden 
displacement of the area under food-grains to make way for cotton and indigo 
as to afford any reasonable ground for alarm. In fact, the increase in cultiva¬ 
tion more thnn counterbalances the increase in the area devoted to other than 
food grains. 

Indigo being a crop of special importance to the district, some account of its 
cultivation and the manufacture of the dye appears to 
Cultjyation of indigo. necessary here.^ The peculiarity in the cultiva¬ 

tion of indigo in this district is that the plant occupies the ground only for six 
months (April to September), and there is not a khunti or second crop as in the 
Benares Division. The monsoon breaks so very late in the Upper Dufib that 

recourse must be had to irrigation either from wells or 

Sowing. 

the canal before sowing the seed. Towards the end of 
the spring, as soon as the approaching hot-weather tempers the coldness of the 
nights, the seed is sown. If the seed were sown earlier, there would be danger 
of its germination being checked, or perhaps killed altogether, by the excessive 
cold. It is therefore not considered advisable to sow earlier than the end of 
March or beginning of April. The seed is sown broad-cast and roughly harrowed 
in by the henga^ or even a bundle of branches of trees, and in five or six days the 
young plants spring above the ground. Weeding operations commence within 
about a month from the appearance of the plant above ground, and ha^^e 
to be repeated at least twice, and sometimes oftener. In August the plant has 
generally attained to its full growth, and the cutting commences. When cut 
it is tied into bundles and taken on carts to the place of manufacture, where it is 
weighed in presence of the cultivator. The manager of the factory loses no time 
in having the plant packed into the vats, and the pressure req[ui5ite for ferment¬ 
ation being effected by means of several strong beams tightly fastened down 
between posts fixed into the opposite walls of the vats, and water being applied, 
the process of steeping commences. ^ 

The first process, or the steeping of the plant, continues from eleven to fifteen 
Steeping hours, according to the temperature prevailing at the time. 

Thus onedayandonenighthavebeenoccupiedin cutting, 
leadingand steepingthe plant. The second process consists in beating the fermented 

Separation of the fecula separating the fecula. The plant having been 

Sufficiently steeped, the water therefrom is drawn into a 
lower vat, and by the aid of coolies (who beat the water with sticks) the separa¬ 
tion of the particles of colour is brought about. This process in fine weather 
occupies two to three hours. The third process is boiling the fecula. In the 
course of this process,, during the second day, the water is drawn off from the 


Agra JExhihition Catalogue, 1867. 


Steeping. 
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Collecting tlie dye. 


riUing the frames. 


Pressing the dye. 


lower Tat, leaving the dye deposited at the bottom, from which it is conducted 

„ in a drain to the boiler. Here no time should be lost 

Boiling. . , 

m lighting the boiler fomace, care being taken that 
the colour be well stirred in the boiler until the boiling is considered sufficient. 
These operations generally occupy five to six hours from the time of lighting 

Collecting the dye fourth process consists in cooling and 

collecting the dye. Below the boiler (and roofed over) 
is a large shallow vat, in which (a few inches from the bottom) rests a frame¬ 
work of bambu, over which is stretched a stout sheet. When the boiling has 
been concluded, the contents of the boiler are drawn off into this cooling vat, 
the water being drained off under the bambus, and the now thickened dye 
^ remaining on the sheet. The fifth process consists in 

filling the frame with the dye, and pressing me same by 
means of screws. As soon as it has become quite cool, the sheet is tmfastened at 
the far end and sides, and the whole of the colour drawn together to facilitate its 
removal. Hiis is then taken in buckets and put into perforated boxes or frames, 
inside of which strong cloth has been previously placed to prevent any of the dye 
escaping from the holes hy which the water trickles out when pressure is applied. 

The sixth process is pressing the dye. The mass of colour 

Pressing the dye. ^ . . 

now filled into the frames (12 inches) in a liquid state is 

compressed down to about inches by means of screws. After remaining 

pressed down for some hours, until all the water has escaped, the screws are all 

unloosed, and the dye, now comparatively firm, and forming a slab of 3^ inches in 

thickness is cut into cakes of 3^ inches square. The cakes having been thus cut 

are placed upon an open bambu framework, fitted in stages, in a house from 

which the wind is carefully excluded. This precaution is rendered necessary 

from the tendency which indigo has to crack and fall to pieces if allowed to diy 

rapidly. Indigo when presenting a soi#d and uncracked appearance in the 

chests, when exposed for sale in Oalcatta, #iil find a much readier market than 

it would have met with had the cakes b^n allowed^ to crack and crumble. 

When the cakes have dried sufficiently, the assortment of the colours may then 

be made. The indigo cakes are then packed into chests according to the 

assortment, and a specimen cake is kept from each chest and placed in the 

box of samples, with the number of the chest attached, and the whole is then 

sent to the Calcutta market. The facilities for irrigation being intimately 

connected with the production of the more valuable crops have next to be 

considered. 

Irrigation is extensively practised from wells tanks and rivers (a6i), 

and canals {naJiari.') The following statement shows 
the irrigated area of each parganah divided into 


Irrigation, 
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ihree classes abayementioned, and the relative importance of each mode of irri¬ 
gation in each parganah :— 


Parganali. 

1 IBRIGATED GUJiTIVATED AREA. 1 

Total unirrlgated cultivated 
area. 

Total cultivated area. 

Total cultnrable area. 

Ujstassbssed. 

Grand total area. 

CMM (wells). 

Ahi (tanks). 

Nalmri (canals). 

Total. 

Barren. 

d 

1 

Total. 

AtrauU 

39,288 

348 

954 

40,590 

30,137 

70,727 

87,396 

20,464 

1 163 

20,626 

108,022 

Gangiri 

30,421 

2,080 

316 

32,816 

46,762 

79,678 

103,311 

14,832 

316 

16,138 

118,349 

Hasangarli... 

50,531 

103 

... 

50,634 

18,203 

68,837 

73,564 

6,802 

412 

6,207 

79,771 

Gorai 

38,855 

83 

... 

38,888 

9,772 

48,660 

51,014 

4,020 

1,763 

6,783 

66,797 

Akrabad ... 

20,292 

3,068 

24,275 

45,635 

4,217 

49,862 

91,901 

19,169 

153 

19,323 

74,226 

Slkandra ... 

41,423 

2,015 

41,919 

85,356 

8,701 

94,067 

^02,029, 

38,473 

1,034 

39,657 

141,686 

Barauli 

2,687 

290 

3,120; 

6,097 

4,106 

10,203 

11,602' 

5,121 

... 

5,121 

16,623 

Koil 

71,011 

2,068 

18,840| 

91,949 

24,103 

116,052 

128,880 

41,377 

5.567 

46,944 

175,27'! 

Martbal ... 

5,817 

242 

14,965j 

21,024 

4,577 

25,601 

29,402 

6,590 

8 

6,598 

30,000 

tTappal 

28,119 

263 

2,997j 

31,379 

36,789 

68,168 

87,422 

8,077 

... 

8,077 

95,499 

tlhandans ... 

20,516 

352 

2,916^ 

23,783 

19,244 

43,027 

51,933 

13,382 

1,028 

14,410 

, 66,343 

khair ... 

41,026 

636 

^ 3,092' 

‘ 44,754 

31,636 

76,790 

43,095 

14,646 

365 

16,210 

08,805 

Murs^u ... 

86,709 

42 

... 

35,751 

3,164j 

38,905 

40,557 

2,514 

3,536 

6,05(. 

46,607 

H&thrad 

98,683 

465 

1,013 

100,161 

7,566' 

1 

107,717 

1 

113,981 

19,583 

5,781 

25,364 

189,345 

Total ... 

524,406 

10,006 

111,408 

648,817 

248,357 

897,174 

1,018,340 

214,212 

. 

20,165 

234,407 

1,263,747 


Towards the Jnmna and Ganges, and along their high bank, the depth of 

water from the surface is from 50 to 60 feet, whilst in 
W 3)tei“l©vel« ^ 

portions of the interior of the district it is only from 16 

to 18 feet. Except in the khddirs of the rivers, and close to the canals, water is 

nowhere very near the surface, whilst at the same time it is not so far below as to 

prevent the formation and use of temporary earthen wells. The driest portions of 

the district are the parganahs of Khair and Atrauli, on the Jumna and the Ganges, 

and of these the portions nearest to ihe high bank of those rivers are particularly 

dry. The same rule holds good generally—“that on or near the watershed, 

tod' consequently the highest part of the Dudb, water is comparatively near the 

sur&ce and the sub-soil is generally firm, while as the two rivers are approached 

the water-level sinks, the sub-soil becomes loose and sandy, and weUs are made 

with difficulty and expense.” Mr. W. H. Smith notices that in Igl4s, which lies 

nearer the Jumna than H4thras, the water is generally farther from the surface 
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than in the latter tahsil, though the average irrigation capability is very good* 
JFor these reasons it is difiScult to give the average depth of the level of the 
water from the surface of the ground in this district, but from 20 to 30 feet 
may be considered a fair approximation to the fact* 

From the imperfection of the records, it is not easy to give the areas 
irrigated during the last settlement, but Mr, Smith, from 
Increase m irrigation, existing data for Hfithras and Mnrsan, estimates a 

total irrigated area at last settlement amonnting to 506,485 acres, and an 
unirrigated one of 332,642 acres, in the proportions of 60 and 40 per cent, of the 
cultivated area respectively. The irrigated area, according to the records of the 
recent settlement, amounts to 648,815 acres, with an nnirrigated area of 248,357 
acres, as shown above, or 72’3 and 27*7 per cent, on the cultivated area respec¬ 
tively. From these figures it would appear that irrigation has increased by 
142,330 acres, or 28 per cent. The cost per acre of irrigation under each class 
is a much debated point! Some officers think that canal irrigation is cheaper 
th an well irrigation, whilst others hold the opposite view. General experience 

goes to show that home-circle lands {bdra and manjha) 
are usually irrigated from wells, even though canal 
water be available. The coldness of the canal water is supposed to be injurious 
to the tender plants. In the outlying lands (barha) canal water usually super¬ 
sedes weUs, and always does so in the case of indigo. Most of the wells in the 
district have been constructed by the cultivators themselves. There are over 
51,000 wells, which roughly give an average area watered by each well of 
10*5 acres. Generally speaking, the wells may be divided into two classes, 
—percolation wells and spring wells. Little dependence can be placed on 
the former, as half a day’s labour will often suffice to exhaust the supply. 
The water in spring wells, where the soe or spring is reached, is practically 
unlimited. The popular classification of wells is, however, into pukka and kucheha. 
Percolation wells are usually pukka or brickbuilt. Spring wells are of three 
kinds—(1) pukka^ where the sub-soil to the spring is sandy, and masonry is 
necessary throughout; (2) gardwari^ where the sub-soil is clay, but a layer of sand 
intervenes, and wooden frames are necessary to prevent the walls from falling in; 
or ajdr ; where wicker-work is nsed for the same purpose; (3) kucJicha wells, made 
of clay throughout. The pukka wells number 11,000, and irrigate some 42 per 
cent, of the wet area irrigated from wells ; kuchclia wells number 40,000, and 
irrigate the remainder- Comparing percentages with areas, the figures do not 
appear to tally; but it must be remembered that whereas pukka wells have 
always two Mos (buckets) or runs, and sometimes three or four, kuchclia wells 
have rarely more than one. The average area irrigated per nm of a pukka well 
is nine to eleven acres, and per kuchcha well is six to eight acres. As a rule, 
wells can easily be constructed, except in the tracts close to the canal. Irrigation 
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from ponds and tanks only amounts to 10,005 acres, and is confined to a few 
parganahs.^ 

The length of the main Ganges Canal running through the district is 48*62 
miles, and from it 260*12 miles of rdjbahas or principal 
distributaries, 49*5 miles of minor rdjbahas, and 487*62 
miles of small channels {g^dls) are fed. In a few places, where the sui'face drain¬ 
age has been impeded, and where percolation has taken place, the efilorescence 
of reJh along the line of canal has increased. As a rule, it disappears with efficient 
drainage, and where it does exist, up to the present, the increased facilities for irri¬ 
gation afforded by the canal more than reimburse the loss caused by rcA. The 
following statement, taken from the annual irrigation reports, shows the area, 
according to season, irrigated by the Ganges Canal from 1866-67 to 1872-73 in 
each parganah :— 


Year. 

Parganah. 

Total. 


Khair. 

Baraul. 

Mortbal. 

Atrauli. 

Koil. 

i 

M 

t 

na 

§ 

i 

3 

Tappal. 

1866-67. 


Acres. 

Acres ' 

1 Acres. 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres* 

Kharif 


470 

.^90 

400 

4,520 

1 

6,654 

17,340 

1,027 

as* 

30,802 

Babi 

... 

3»6 

764j 

1,876 

9,724 

1,014 

13.266 

88,214 

2,188 


67,462 

Total 




2,276 

14,244 

1,015 

19,940 

66,664 

3,215 

»«• 

98,264 

1867-68. 





- 





- 


Kharif 

• •• 

249 

506 

670 

5,383 

... 

6,682 

19,348 

921 


33,459 

Rahi 


196 

831 

1,794 

8,086 

1,039 

10,848 

30,324 

1,783 

... 

64,903 

Total 


447 

1,137 

2,464 

13,469 

1,039 

17,480 

49,672 

2,704 


88,862 


1 The following table shows the number of n}asonry and earthen wells and the percentage of 
the cultivated area watered from each class of well in five tahaiJs 


j 

Masonry. 

Percentage of 
area. 

Earthen. 

Percentage of 
area. 

Sikandra Bao 

... 

... 

1,987 

52-7 

3,574 

47-3 

Khair .«« 

... 

... 

2,232 

540 

4,2^0 

46 0 

Hathraa 


... 

814 

9*0 

17,342 

91:0 

Igl^s 

... 

• •• 

1,084 

28*0 

8,663 

72-0 

Koil ... 

I«« 

... 

3,043 

680 

2,832 

32-0 
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Paeoanah. 


Year. 

CQ 

i 

rCJ 

§ 

O 1 

Khair. 

1 

Morthal. 

•*» 

< 

3 

Sikandra Rao 

Hathras. 

H 

Total. 

1868-69. 











- 

Kharif 


573 

1,214 

930, 

6,542; 

• ft* 

8,598 

26,534 

1.191 

63S 

46 240 

liabi 


2,6 U 

2,611 

3,132 

11,691 

8 

16,573 

40,69 S 

1,993 

3.640 

82,857 

Total 

i 

3,184 

8,825 

4,082 

18,133 

8 

25,171 

1 

67,232 

3,184 

4,278 

129,097 

1869 70, 













aft# 

1,512 

1,799 

1,374 

8,369 

•M 

12,859 

27,633 

1,093 

1,261 

55,900 

Kabi 

... 

2,415 

2,863 

1,272 

7,618 

f 

11,382 

32,065 

1,509 


59,947 

Total 

... 

3,927 

i 4,162 

2,646 

00 

s 

V 

24,241 

59,698 

2,593 

2,691 

115,847 

1870-71. 







1 





Kharif 


l,fl2 

1,748 

843 

6,359 

... 

8,884 

22,7 63 

1,235 

1,227 

44,871 

Habi 

... 

1,759 

3,276 

1,790 

9,170: 59; 

l_ 1 

12,'i64 

35,761 

3,606 

1,725 

68 ,0*0 

Total 

ftft# 

3,671 

5,024 

2,633 

15,529 

59 

21,748 

58,524 

2,841 

2,952 

112,881 

1871-72. 




1 








Kharif 

ftftft 

1,185 

1,184 

936 



8,760 


1,343 

793 

46,202 

Habi 

- 

803 

1,054 

1,417 

7,702 

2 

9,586 

25,750 

1,204 

249 

47,767 

Total 

... 

1,988 

2,238 

‘ 2,358 

14,610 

1 

2 

18,346 

50,843 

i 2,647 

1 

1,042 


1872-73. 












Kharif 


1,273 

978 

864 

6,566 

f «• % 

7,489 

21,215 

1,072 

612 


Habi 

... 

1,548 

1,409 

1,142 

8,503 

• ft* 

9,026 

26,494 

2,346 

595 

Kg 

Total 

... 

2,82J 

i 

i 2,387 

2,006 

15,069 

•ft* 

16,516 

47,709 

3,418 

1,207 

91,132 


The following statement shows the character and extent of the cultivation 
Influence of the canal on for which water is taken from the canal. Cereals in the 
particular crops. rdbiy and indigo and cotton in the are the prin¬ 

cipal crops watered from the canal. In a good year for indigo the cultivation 
nearly doubles, falling again with reduced prices. A similar rule seems to hold 
good in regard to cotton ; and owing to the presence of the canal, prices, wh^ 
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remunerative enougH; can always obtain a fall proportional supply of tbe raw 
material from this district:— 


Crops. 

o 

6i 

CO 

00 

o 

w 

r-* 

1 

1—1 
o 

00 

1872-73. 

Crops. 

1869-70. 

6 

r.. 

» 

oi 

!>. 

t>. 

00 

eo* 

Gardens 

1,435 

1,267 

1,478 

3,890 

Gram 

4,259 

1,613 

1,489 

3,243 

Sugar-cane 

147 

206 

245 

401 

Other pulses ••• 

318 

585 

177 

170 

Wheat 

•32,887 

39,426 

28,336 

28,998 

Cotton 

9,147 

6,307 

2,960 

1,961 

Barley 

21,130 

24,942 

17,144 

17,833 

Other fibres ... 

17 

3 

113 

3 

Bice 

2 

619 

576 

595 

Indigo 

38,783 

35,631 

40,776 

35,689 

Other cereals ... 

7,520 

2,157 

565 

751 

Drugs 

93 

74 

53 

159 

Fodder ... 

199j 

1 

15 

45 

39 

Oil-seeds ... 

... 

9 

4 



The district has suffered, in common with the rest of the Upper Dudb, from 
hailstorms and droughts. The first great drought 
Droughts. remembered is that of 1783-84. It was felt 

very severely in the district, and the sites of many villages are pointed out that 
were devastated during the chaUsa (1840 Sambat). Many died from starvation 
. and others emigrated. For the previous two years the rains had been unfavour¬ 
able and the produce very scanty. The famine year itself opened with an entire 
absence of rain in As4rh and S&wan (June to August). Then Bhddon came and 
clouds appeared, but no rain. The land remained unploughed, and the full force 
of the calamity fell at once upon those portions of the Dudb that were most 
distant from the rivers. About the middle of September the rains began and 
fell with such regularity that seed which had lain in the gi’ound for two years, is 
said to have germinated. In 1803-04 and 1805-06 there were scarcities from a 
want of rain, the prevalence of hailstorms, and the disturbed state of the country, 
as no one knew whether he should be able to reap the crop that he had sown or 
should be obliged to leave it to another. In 1806- 07 no rain fell until the 15th 
August, and no steady rain set in until the 4th of September.^ The distress con¬ 
tinued to be felt to such a degree that in February, 1808, Grovernment granted 
remissions to all except the great zaminddrs, at the rate of three annas in the 
rupee.^ In September, 1808, there was still want of rain, and serious conse¬ 
quences were apprehended, as only one good shower had fallen during the previous 
month. The district participated in the droughts between 1813 and 1837. 

^ Board’s Eecords, 26th July, 1806, No. 8. ® Ihid^ 26th Behruary, 1808, No. Ij 26th 

August, 1808, No. 48. 
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Writing in 1826, tiie Collector represented that the preceding rain crop was very 
poor in Aligarh, and had been the source of great loss. The district had not had 
a good diower for six months, and many of the cnltivators had emigrated. The 
Collector estimated that the cnltivation of the cold-weather crops had fallen off by 
6,000 bighas. Though the crops on the irrigated lands looked flourishing, yet 
the flelds not under the influence of wells gave no room for hope of a tolerable 
harvest.” 

In 1837 the ehaurdnawe famine occurred, so called from 1894 Samhat, the 
corresponding year of the Hindu calendar. It is the year from which, until the 
mutiny, moat of the poorer classes used to reckon their time, and to which they 
referred all their mis&rtunes. ITie mutiny has since taken the place of the 
ehattnSnatbe idl. In June, 1837, there was a shower of rain, but none fell in 
this district in July or August, and very little in September. THa price of 
food-grains rapidly rose, CTune increased and immense numbers of people flocked 
into tile distirict from Hajputdna. Belief works were opened, but still the dis- 
faress lasted for nearly a whole year; and to add to the sufferings of the people 
cholera broke out amongst the low Musalmdn population who Kved cm inferior 
meat. It w a curious feet that botii in 1837 and 1856 easterly winds prevailed, 
and meat became bad in an abnormally short space of time. The suffering 
■was intense, and far greater than that felt in 1860-61, when the introduction 
of the canal to a certain extent removed the ever-impendmg dread of starva¬ 
tion in seasons of dronghti The influence of the canal was more clearly seen m 
1868-69, when the returns showed 59 per cent, of the cnltivated area as irri¬ 
gated, and of tins 129,088 acres got their water from the canal, and three- 
fourths of this area were under food-grains. Still the drought was very 
injurious to tracts like Khair and Atranli which were unprotected by r-anala 
ises^es. or wells. “ Owing to the late and seaniy rains of July, 

1868, a less breadth than usual of food-ctops was sown, 
and the produce on dry lands was stunted and withered. The rain in Septem¬ 
ber was of the utmost heneflt in securing the spni^ sowings in quarters where 
irrigatioft Was defective ; but the autumn crop was too far gone for recovery, 
and the farmers showed their s«ise of the .imminent danger of famine by 
plantiUg carrots in every available spot round the wells. Towards the close 
of the year 1868 great fears were entertained for the spring crops. The long 
drought which intervened between the September storms and the Bsiddle of 
denary, 1869, rendered it generally impossible to sow on any lands that were 
■without means of irrigation j still, so beneficial were the of the cold- 

weather showers when they did arrive that not less than seven-eighths of an 
average crop was expected. The want of fodder was very pressing and far¬ 
mers were obliged to supplement the usual food for cattle with the letves of the 
b&bul tree. This was of course mitigated by the cold-weather raiUv” 
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In respect of the grain tr^c, the official reports from this district give no 
^figures, but observations, here and there, indicate that the course of trade was 
mtich the same as elsewhere in the Northern Dudb, and the market no less 
sensitive. On the 18th September, the Collector informed G-ovemment that the 
heavy rain down country had checked exports^ But on the 25th idem it was 
said that the prices of grain were kept up by the exports to the Panjdb, thus 
showing that the current had immediately turned westwards. In the middle 
of October, the exports slackened and prices fell, only to rise again in November, 
when the prospects of the rabi looked extremly bad. Generally it may be said 
regarding the grain trade that large supplies wore attracted to the important mart 
of Hithras. Thence, to September, 1868, the export was eastwards. In Sep¬ 
tember, October, and November grain was sent westwards and southwards, but 
chiefly to native states. With the beginning of 1869 the great drain for the 
Panj&b commenced, though the Collector says that he saw at the close of 1868 
dispatches lying on the Hathras railway station, and destined both for Jalandhar 
and Jabalpur. Prices were considerably lowered by the spring harvest in 
April. They soon, however, rose again, and the Collector did not expect a 
decline until favourable rain should fall. But it seems more probable that 
the demand elsewhere ruled the market than that the out-look of the local 
agriculture was thought precarious. The rains of 1869 were in due time and 
abundanta dight break occurred in August, 1869, but it was followed by 
• magnificent showers all over the district. Still there was no decline in prices, 
on the contrary wheat was as dear in the autumn of 1869 as it had been in the 
winter of 1868.’" 


Prices during the season vf scarcity. 


Month. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

s‘ 

'iS? 

pq 

o 

Ha 

Common rice. 

Gram. 




M. 

1. 

M. B. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

s. 

I’ebrnary, 1869 


14 

8 

18 0 

14 

s 

16 

0 

10 

0 

16 

8 

March 


... 

16 

0 

19 0 

12 

0 

U 

0 

11 

0 

14 

0 

April 

»> 


13 

8 

18 12 

12 

0 

13 

0 

11 

0 

13 

8 

May 


«•« 

14 

8 

19 0 

««• 




11 

EB 

13 

8 

June 



14 

8 

18 0 

10 

EH 

10 

0 

11 

0 

14 

0 

July 

y9 


13 

0 

16 8 

10 

0 

9 

0 

11 

0 

13 

0 

A-ugnsfc 


• •4 

12 

8 

16 0 

11 

Eh 

12 

0 

11 

0 

11 

8 

September 


«•« 

12 

8 

16 8 

14 

0 

16 

8 

11 

0 

1 1 

8 

October 


««• 

11 

8 

17 0 

19 

0 

16 

0 

9 

8 

11 

8 

Kovember 



10 

8 

18 0 

18 

0 

26 

0 


m 

10 

8 

December 



8 

4 


16 

0 

19 

8 


a 

8 

a 

January, 1870 


9 

8 

16 8 

21 

0 

28 

0 


a 

il 

0 

February 



10 

0 

20 U 

20 

0 

21 

0 


■ 

12 

0 

March . 


... 

12 

8 

26 0 

21 

0 

25 

0 


m 

14 

8 

Average 


13 

2 

16 0 

15 

2 

16 

3 


9 

13 

9 
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The prices given are those ruling during the East week of the month, as given 
xn Mr. Henvey’s import. 

Tahsfl H6thras is iiyFested with the weed called baimrdi. The roots of this- 

!rhe weed baimtrdi pkint ai^ said to penetrate the so3 to a depth of twenty 

&et or more^ so that where it once takes possession 
of the sdd it is in effect ineradiGable. ^ The raim sean to keep it down^ and ins 
the ease of the kharif crop it entails little inconvenience ; but iimnediately after* 
the conclusion of the rainy season, wherever it has taken root, it completely covers 
the groxmdy and from a distance looks like a dense green cultivated crop. Con¬ 
stant cutting is the only remedy, and this must be done three or four times dur¬ 
ing the growth of a rabi crop. The weed generally grows so thickly that the 
operation of cutting requires much more labour ^d time than ordinary weed¬ 
ing, and cultivation therefore, where the weed abounds, is expensive. Opinions 
as to its ultimate effect on the crop are* various. Some assert that it materially 
diminishes produce, some deny this, my own view is that it is a ma|ter of 
industry only.^ When it is cut as often as it emerges from the soil, and is never* 
allowed to grow high enough to incommode the rising crop, it has v^ Kttle* 
(if any) deleterious effect on the produce. "When the cultivation has been careful,, 
I have seen the very finest and richest crops on 6aiswrdt-infestied land; on the' 
other hand, where husbandry is lax and the weed is allowed' to make* h^^ 
the crop naturally grows up thin and poor. Its worst characteristic is its 
tendency to spread. It is now common in numbers of villages, which, at the 
time of last settlement, were not affected.” Baisurdi and, to the south-west^ 
Mm are the* greatest enemies to good cultivation that are to be met with iui 
these Provinces., 

At the commencement of British rule the surface of the oonntry was covered 
with large tracts of jungle, principally of dhik (Buim 
jrordosa). These have gm^^y given way before in¬ 
creasing cultivation, and what remains is fast fflsapp^rnsg* In fact, with the* 
exception of a preserved tract in CSfaandaus bdcmging to the Pisawa zammdars, 
there is now little dh&h jungle, and there are few frees of any size or value in any 
part of the district. The total area under groves, such as mango and other fruit 
trees, &c., is 5,67fi acres, of which nearly one-half is in Ctangiri and Sikandra 
Bao. There are few districts which have- such a bare appearance, and none 
where more efiferts should be made to induce the people to plant tre^. This has 
been partially attained by the (Sovernment allowing a remissiem of revenue for 
lands, xmder groves as long as they are mamtained; and no doubt in a few years 
we may expect some improvement m this direction. The principal plantatiou 
trees are m'm, mango^ jdman, pipal^ h&ul, maMa^ fards, and her. SdX and the 

better sorts of timber for building purposes are imported.__ 

-- 1 Mr, W. H* Smith. 
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"The building materials of the district are brick and block kunkur ; there is no 
stone. Block kunkur costs about a rupee per hundred 
Building materials, &c. ^ (juarry, and eight annas per hundred cubic 

feet per mile to transport. Bricks, the smaller si25e, Rs. 150 to 200 per lakh.. 
The larger size (gumhan}, Rs. 500 to 800 per hundred thousand. Kunkur 
lime is worth about ten rupees per hundred maunds ; kunkur for roads, 24 to 32 
annas for digging 100 maunds, and the transport per mil© is about the same as. 
for block kunkur. Kunkur quarries exist in considerable numbers all over the 
district. Road kunkur can be laid down on the side of the road at a cost of about 
Bs. 225 per mile of twelve feet wide and six inches deep. Mn Jcaris or joists: 

at a rupee each; mango, jdman, and the like at Rs. 18 a score ; and fard$t 
and her a;t Bq. 8 a spore.. 


PART III. 


^ Cenius of 1847. 


Inhabitaistts or the District. 

The first census took place in 1847, and gives a total population of 739,35® 
souls, or 455* to the square mfie. There were 651,792 
Hindxis, of whom 336,150 were engaged in occupations 
imconnected with agriculture. The Musalmdns numbered 87,564 souls, of whom- 
21,880 were engagedin cultivation. The villages numbered 1,964, of which !,895* 
were inhabited; and of these 1,782*had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 100 had 
between 1,000'and 5,000, and there were seven towns containing more than 5,000* 
inhabitants, viar., Harduaganj, 5*,942; S^sni, 5,524; Patti Umda Begam (Sikan- 
dra Rao), 7,195 jAhmadnagar,6,740 ;Atrauli, 12,722; H&thras, 22,903;andKoily 
36,181. The town population therefore numbered 97,207 souls, or 11-7 per cent., 
of the total population, whilst in the whole district the agricultural population 
amounted to less than one half the total number of inhabitants. 

P^is enumeration was followed hy the regular census taken in 1852 and 
reported in 1853, which, showed a total population of 
1^134,565, or 527 souls to the square mile. There were 
1,013,374 Hindtis, of whom 502,513 were cultivators; and-121,191 were Musal- 
mins, of whom 29,522 were agriculturists. There were only fourteen villages 
(added to the district in the interval between 1847 and 1852, and this will not 
account for the great difference in the results. Mr. J. Hutchinson, who con¬ 
ducted the census of 1852, declares the enumeration of1847 ^^tobe totaUyincorrect, 
and no dependence can be placed upon it.” Subsequent enumerations would 
lead one to suppose that he was right in his estimate, for though Mirahra and 
Pachlina were transferred to Eta between 1852 and 1865, and deducting their 
population the figures for Aligarh should be 1,026,690, or 516 to the square 
mUe, the census taken in 1865 more nearly approaches the total given in 1852 


Ceams of 1853. 
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tbuDL fliat giren in 1847. The relative population of tire f31ages remain nearly 
the same, but ihentimber of towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants has increased 
from eight in 1847, to twelve in 1852, by the inclusion of JaMli, Tappal, Khair, 
Shahgarh, MnrsAn, and M&rahra, whilst Hardnaganj and Ahmadnagar were 
exdnded. The urban population in 1852 was 153,463 souls, or 13*5 per cent, of 
the total number of inhabitants, whilst the proportion of agricnltnrists remained 
about the same. 

The census of 1865 shows the total popnlation at 926,588, giving 498 sonls to 
Genww of 18«6 sqnare mile. The distribution according to sex, age, 

religion, and occupation of the Hindu and Mnsalmdn 
popnlation may be briefly shown as follows :— 



H&thras, and Koil. The decrease between 1853 and 1865 amounts to ten per 
cent, and is wholly inexplicable. 


lie census of 1872 gives the total popuktion at 1,073,333, or 547 persons 

Censtu of Z87«. ^ square mile. Of these, 955,121 were Hindus, 

117,911 were Musahn&n^ 239 were non-Asiatics, 'and 62 
were Native Christians. There were 1,750 villages, giTingan average of 0*9 villages 
to each square mile, and 613 mhabitants to each village. The actual classiflcation 
of villages showed 422 with less than 200 inhabitants, 693 with between 200 
and 500, 411 with between 500 and 1,000, 168 having from 1,000 to 2,000, 
47 having from 2,000 to 5,000, and nine above 5,000. These last indtade, the 
towns mentioned in 1865, with the addition of Bijaigarh or Gfambhi:^ The 
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setflemeikt records give the average area in acres of the villages in each tahsil 
as follows ;—Koil, 639 ; Iglas, 604 ; Atranli, 737 ; Hdthras, 481; Sikandra 
Rao, 853 ; and Khair, 922. The next table gives the population, divided into 
agriculturists and those following other occupations; and the succeeding table 
shows the details of population for each parganah according to sex, age, and 
religion, from the census returns of 1872^ 



Lofud-oimners^ 

AgriQuUurists^ 

NoTi’^griculturiitSi 

Total. 

Beligion. 

Male. 

Bexnale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.. 

Biadlia .... 

Musalmdns 

Christiana 

15^350 

1,745 

14 

10,522 

1,905 

1& 

225,189' 

10,796 

• 44 . 

184,840 

9,245 

273,022 

49,115 

32 

244,19S ' 

45,105 

1^ 

i. 

616,661 

61,.666 

46 

439,560^ 

56,255. 

^ 30. 

U'otaYi 

14^109 

12,442 

S»E,98S, 

194,085 

1 

327,169. 

289,318 

6^77,263 

«6,S4& 


■ 

. Farganali. 

HiNDita. 

Muhammad A K and othbhs 

HINDU. 

Total.. 

Up to IS 

Adults^ 

up to l$,gears^ 

^Adults. 

4 

at 

Q 

o 

.2 

! 1 

1 Female. 

1 

1 

f 

pEi. 

cS 

1 

d5 

*3 

a 

Pq 

<s 

1 

.3 

§ 

O 

1 ^ 

Koil 

34,453 

28^462 

52,594 

45,647 

6,882 

6,883 

10,781 

10^053 

104,216 

89,94& 

Barauli 

1,967 

1,675 

2,591 

2,458 

249 

217 

310 

286 

5„U? 

4,535. 

Murthal 

6,8t e 

4,578 

7,766 

7^004 

349 

314 

595i 

446 

14,515 

12,342 

8ikandra Rao 

25,.967 

20,907 

37,133 

31,476 

2,910 

2,618 

4,036 

3,928 


58,820 

Akrabad .. 

12,98: 

10,362 

17,^921 

15,628 

1,676 

l^‘^99 

2,433 

2,242 

36,018 

29,731 

Gorai 

9,929* 

8,068 

14,598 

12,561 

609 

484 

843 

736 

26,979 

21,848* 

Hasangarn ... 

13,724 


20.877 

17,910 

740 

658 

1,119 

1,033 

86,460 

30,378* 

Ganglri 

14,709; 

11,86] 

19,26j9 

17,486. 

2,998 

2,635 


3,850 

40,896 

86,831 

Atrauli ’ ... 

16,0t88 

13,059 

21,460 

19,621 

2,201 

2,012 

3,184 

3>172 

42,883 

37,764. 

Hdt-hras 

30,755 

25,561 

47,411 

41,970 

2,998 

2,543 

4,636 

3,971 

86,799 

74,036* 

Mnrsdn 

9,336 

7,84* 

14,444 

12,425 

727 

606 

1,113 



21,876 

Tappal ... 

12,362 

9,698 

16,769 

16,432 

1,006| 

885 

1,304 

1,363 

31,431 

27,378 

Ohandaus ... 

7,9^4 

6 502 


9,886 


689 

1,098 

966 

20,666 

18,033. 

Khair 

14,580 

11,974 

21,297 

19,039 

1,093 

948 

1,662 

1,359 

38,631 

38,320^ 

Total ... 

210,632 

171,218 

304,929 

268,342 

24,720 

21,891 

1 

36^982 

34,394 

377,263 

495,848. 


The number of Hindu males was 515,561, or 54*0 per cent, of the entire 
Hindu population; Hind6 females number 439,560, or 46‘*0' per cent.; Musal- 


m&a males, 61,656, or 52*3 per cent, of the entire Musalm&n population 
and Musahndn females, 56,255, or 47*7 per cent. The percentage of Hindtis 
on the total population is 89*0, and of Musalmins is 11*0;, or one Musahndn 
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%o impi H5n<lfls- lie percentage of males in tke totsd popnlataon is 53*8, 
fad of females is 46*2, wiilst the divisional percentages are 54*0 and 46*0 
respectively. 

The statistics relating to infirmities shoiv that in 1872 amongst the total 
population of the district there vrere 83 insane per¬ 
sons (35 females), or 0*7 per 10,000 of the popnlatioii; 
^62 idiots (13 females), or 0*6 per 10,000 inhabitants; 167 deaf and dmnb (53 
females), er 1*6 per 10,000; 3,222 blind (1,634 females), or 30*0 per 10,000 ; 
and 240 lepers (23 females), or 2*2 per 10,000, The- statistics of age were first 
collected in 1872, and exhibit the following results 
for the Aligarh district. The table gives the nxunber 
of Hindis and Mnsalmfins according to sex at different ages, with Ihe percent¬ 
age on the total population of the same religiom The columns referring to the 
total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but prei^rve the sex 
distinction 


Ages. 

Enmds. 

MnsjuuMCibrs 

Totjuli Popinujinojr. 

Males. 

“3 

o 

d 

o 

§■§ 

1 

a 

o 

pq 

Percentage on total 
Hindus. 

m 

s 

1 

"3 

s 

! " 

si 

01 

tfO 

*31 

a 

& 

1 

o 

O 1 

bb a 
os S 
d ^ 

Pk 

Males. 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Females* 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Up to 1 year ... ; 

28.393 

6*5 

26,371 


S,S9I 

6-4 

3,325 

6*9 

31.777 

5-5 

29,69B 

5*9 

Between 1 and 6... 

78,432 

16*4 

70,786 

16*1 

9,224 

14*9 

8,851 


88,664 

15*3 

79,642 

16*0 


6 and IS... 

74,691 

14*4 

55,029 

12 5 

8,758| 

14-2 

7,125 

12*6 

83,355 

14*4 

62,156 

12*6 


12 aad 20... 

87,866 

17*0 

70,660 

16 1 


16*8 

9,643 

I7*l 

98,280 

170 

80,305 

16*1 


SO and 30... 

93,842 

18*2 

84,113 

19M 

a,666 

18*9 

10,768 

19*1 

105,519 

18 2 

EMn 

19*1 


30 and 40... - 

70,014 

13*6 

58,931 

13*4 

8,162 

13*2 

7.290 

12*9 

78,186 

13 5 

66,226 

13*3 

» 

40 and 50..» 

44,165 

8*5 

37,864 

86 

6,0«8 

8 2 

4,668 

8*2 

49,267 

85 

42,534 

8*5 


50 and 

24,855 

4-8 

23,074 

5*2 


49j 

2,834 




25,908 

52 

Above 

eo... 

12,403 

2*4 

12,732 

2*9 

1,888 

3-oj 

1,751 

3*1 

, 

14,291 

2*4 

14,484 

2*9 


The proportion of Hindu males under 12 to the total Hindu population is 
35*4 per cent., and of Hindi females is 34*6; amongst Musalmins the percent¬ 
ages are 34*6 and 34*3 re^ctively. -Taking the quinquennial periods up to 15 
years of age, or 0 to 5,5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, the percentage of both sexes 
to ihe total population is 18*9, 11*8, and 9*1 respectively; or taking females only, 
the numbers are 19*6,11*4, and 7*9 per cent. Here, as all throughout the divi¬ 
sion, females are slightly in excess of males in the first period, and considerably 
below them in the other two. In the third period males show 10*1 to 7*9 
females. This is no doubt due to the systematic concealment of the females of 
a marriageable age. Again, taking the total population of the same sex and 
religion, only the proportion of Hindd males of the ages of 10 to 13 to all the 
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Hind6 males is 5*7, and oi Hindu females to all Hindii females is only 4*5 / 
wHlst Musalmans show 5*4 and 4*4 respectively. From the ages of 13 to 20 
the proportion of Hindil Males to the total of the same sex and religion is 16 
per cent.j and of Hindd females is 15*2 per cent., whilst Musalm&ns show 16 
and 16*3 per cent. These results support the conclusioti that the enumeration 
of females from ten to fifteen years of age is defective. 

Distributing the Hindu population^ numbering 955,121 souls, amongst the 
four great classes, we have 148,249 Brahmans (67,556 
females), 88,414 Kajpilts (38,900 females), 53,544 
Baniyas (24,999 females), and the great mass of the inhabitants included m 
^the other castes’ of the census returns, which number 664,914 souls, of whom 

308,095 are females. Amongst the Brahmans, 24,393! 
belong to the great Gaur subditision, 8,299 at'e 
SanAdhs, 7,488 are Saraswats^ 1^226 Eanaujiyas, and the remainder are' 
unspecified in the census returns, or belong to minor subdivisions- The Gaure 
connect their name with the ancient kingdom of Gaur in Bengal, and say 
that they came to the Upper Dudb to assist Baja Janatnejdya in his great 
snake-sacrifice, and, like the Tagas, received a grant of lands in retnrU fot their 
services. The MahAbhdrata opens with an account ef the sixafee-sacrffice per-- 
formed by Janamejfi.ya in revenge for the death of his father, Paritshii, who had 
been bitten by a snake. Janamej Aya subBecjtLently tilled a Brahman, and in expia-^ 
tion of this Crime, amongst other austerities, he listened to the recital of the 
• Mah&bhArata by VaisdmpAyana, a pupil of Vyfisa. Some time afterwards a dis-^ 
pute as to the ritual to be observed in certain oases arose between the Raja and! 
the Brahman, and the former perished in consequence of the curse pronounced 
upon him by the enraged priest.^ The story of the immigration from Bengal 
is too improbable to he accepted. The Gaurs Would have to pass through 
country of the Jajhotiya and Kanaujiya Brahmans, where now hardly a trace of 
them is to be found, and they are almost confined to the Meerut Division and the 
adjacent districts of Rohilfchand, Gaur, too, was only made the Capital of Bengal 
a short time before the Musahndn invasion, and the present tribes of Gaur Brah-^ 
mans, Tagas, and Rajputs were settled here long before Mahmud ever left Ghazni. 
There can be little doubt but that the name is connected with Gauda or 
Gaura (now called Gonda), a subdivision of the district of XJttara Kosala in 
Oudh, lying to &© south of the Rapti (RAwati)- The ancient city of SrAvasti 
is said in the PurAnas to be in Gauda, and modem research identifies SrA- 
vasti with Sahet-mahet, 12 miles from BalrAmpur in the Gonda district.^ 
Sravasii was the seat of a powerful dynasty of the solar raee who ruled until 
the fourth century, when they appear to have fallen amid the general dis^o- 
I ntion of the eastern kingdoms. About the beginning of the Christian era 
^ Vish* Bur., IV, 162. > Arch, bur., I., 680 j Beames* ElUotyl, 102, 
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reEgious differences may have led to the emigration of the Brahmans and 
others from the Gaurian kingdom, for we know that fierce disputes raged 
between the Buddhists and the followers of the old law about that time, and 
that at the same time the Gaurians settled in the Upper Dudb. There are a 
few Gautam Brahmans who say that they belong to the Maithila diviaon. The 
Sanddhs are a branch of the Kanaujiyas, and intermarry with both Kananjiyas 
and Gaurs. As landholders they form cultivating communities, and are good 
agriculturists, and, as a rule, do not claim or expect favour in rent. The 
Saraswats are those who come from the sacred river Saraswati or Sarsuti in 
the Panjab. Brahmans altogether form an important portion of the proprie¬ 
tary body in this district, and they own 244 villages;^'with an area of 113,57S 
acres. 

Amongst the Bajputs the following clans are the most important:—Jddon 
(36,423), Ohauhdn (155408), Kirdr {9,352), Pundir ( 65 I 25 ), Janghdra (3,490),. 
Bargujar (35429), Gahlot (3,085), Surajbansi (l^lOO), Bhdl (1,009), Bais (948), 
Panwar (952), Gaharwdr (905), Eahtor (801X Tomar (749^ Sikharwdr (354), 
Gaur (459), Jaiswdr (490), Bachhal, Bangar, Barkhar, Bharadwdj, Ghande^ 
Ghhonkar, Dhakra, Gautam, Joliya, Kaehhwaha, Porach, Parwal, Mandwal, 
Khajuniya, Baghubansi, Raikwar, Solankhi, Sengar,and Tanak. The remainder 
are unspeoified. The Jadons belong to the Bdgri or inferior division of the 
tribe, and are not on an equality with the Jadons of Jewar in Bnlandshahr and 
those of the native state of KarauE, *Ihe principal landed proprietors of this 
tribe are the tahikadars of Somna in this district, and Awa Mtsa in the Muttra 
district, noticed hereafter under the principal families of the district. The 
Jadons claim descent from Sri Krishna, and through him from Yddu of the 
Lunar race. Those living in this district trace their origin to Muttra and Baie- 
sar, whence they spread over all the neighbouring country. They are now most 
mimerousintabsilKoilandinparganahs Akrabad,^kandja, Atrauii, Gora% Hasan- 
garh, and KhaSr. Many, however, belong to the pure Yadava race, and an account 
of them will be found under Muttra. The Chhonkars or Chonkars claim descent 
from the KarauE Jddons, but common report mokes them a spurious branch 
dmved from the marriage of a Jadon and a ekokrz or female servant. The 
C!hauh4ns are scattered all over the district, but are the prevailing clan in 
Khair, Chandaus, and Morthal. Bhupfil Singh of Khair, the head of the 
in this district, was hanged for rebelEon in the mutiny. They claim descent 
from Baja ^ngat, the great-grandson of Chi.hara Deva, the brother of Prithir^’, 
one of whose numerous progeny settled in Khair. The Chanhdn clan will. fee 
noticed at length under the Maihpuri district. Kir&rs are a numerous clan, 
and, though numbered amongst Bajputs, are held to be of very inferior rank. 
They are good cultivators, but as proprietors they have lost more fiian half 
their villages during the last settlement. They claim to be a branch of 
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the JddonSj and say that they oame from the west, and are descendants of one 
Kxmwar or Karanli Pal. They have occupied villages in this and the Mainpnri 
district since the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Pundirs, also called Purirs, form an important clan, and in this district 
are more prosperous than any other of the old Rajpiit clans. The JangMras give 
the derivation of their name SiS janff (war) andd/idm (hungry), or those who hunger 
after war; hut their enemies say that they might as well derive the name from ^jang^ 
and ^ Adm’ (worsted), those who were overcome in war. The Bargiijars have 
been noticed under the Bulandshahr district. Grahlots are one of the thirty-six 
royal tribes, and formerly held large possessions in this district. This clan 

is divided into two great branches, the Sisodhiya and 
Ahdriya. The branch in this district is the Sisodhiya, 
which is the same as that to which the Rana of Udepur or Mew4r, the premier 
Baja of Eajputana and the ^^sun of the Hindus,” belongs. Tod^ devotes a large 
portion of his first volume to the annals of the Grahlots of Mew4r. The Q-ah^ 
lots are of the Solar race, and trace their descent from Lava, the eldest son of the 
deified hero Rama. They emigrated from Oudhand settled at Dwdrka in G-ujrAt, 
and on their expulsion from thence settled in MewAr and changed their name 
to Q-ahlot. One branch made the town of Ar or Ah&r, in the valley of the pre-^ 
sent capital of Udepur, their chief seat, and were hence called Ahariyas, whilst 
another branch settled in Sisodha on their expulsion from Chitor, and founded 
the present house of Mew&r. The origin of the name Gahlot is said to be in 
this wise: on the expulsion of the olan from Gi-ujrAt, the queen PushpAvati 
alone escaped the sack of the capital (Balabhi), where her husband, the celebrated 
SilAdiiya, was slain. This event^ happened in 523 A.D. The queen fled* to a 
cave in the hiUs and was there delivered of a son, whom she named Q-uha or 
the cave-born. His descendant Bappa seized on CMtor in 727 A.D., and founded 
the Gahlot dynasty of MewAr, who subsequently removed to Udepur. The 
Persian historians make HaushizAd, son of NaushirwAn, or Maha Banu, daugh¬ 
ter of Tezdijird, the source of the present Sisodhiya line.® The Grahlot prince 
of Ohitor married the sister of PrithirAj, and it is to this connection is due the 
presence of Gahlots in the Upper DuAb. They all say that they came to assist 
the Chauhan prince of Dehli in his numerous wars, and that in reward he gave 
them oyer the lands of the Meos and the Dors. Ohand Bardai mentions Gobind 
Eao, Gahlot, as one of Prithiraj’s auxiliaries. The Bulandshahr Gahlots say that 
they settled near DAsna under Raja Khumah at an early period. A long 
insoripMou in a math behind the temple of Aobalesvara on mount Abu, bearing 
date 1286. A.D., speaks in high praise of the liberal race of Guhila, so early 
had the name been fixed. But here Guhila is made the son of Vappaka, and 

^ Madras Edition, 1,^ 176-661. ^ Thomaa^s Prinsep, U, T., 5{62. Xiieir enemies say tlmt 

correct derivation is from gMa, a alar^ girl. » Tod, T., los. 
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it is said that the name Guliila is attaclied to the princes who have been 
horn in his race.” Some say that the Quhila Rajpdts are distinct from the 
Gahlots, and this maybe due to a branch formed by this G*uhila, son of 
Bappn, the conqueror of Ohltor* 

ihe Bhals are noticed under the Bulandshahr district, l^he Bhattis or 
Jaisw&rs also call themselves a branch of the J&don stock. They came from 
Jaisalmir^ and many of them have become Mnsalmans in this and the neigh*- 
bouring districts. They say, as usual, that they came here in the time of 
Prithiraj; in fact this era is quite as common in the district as ^ the Norman 
Conquest* is in England. The Porach clan formerly possessed Daryapur, 
H&thras, Mendu, and Husain, but all have now passed out of their hands. They 
are old settlers in the district, and were contemporaries of the Dors and Meos 
before the Musalmdn eonqnesi The returns of 1872 show only 82 Dors in 
this district, which once ^ almost entirely’ belonged to them. None of the other 
Eajpiit clans require any particular notice here. Altogether Rajpdts still 
possess 544 villages, with an area of 346,648 acres in this district, in full pro¬ 
prietary right. 

Baniyas belong to the following subdivisions i—Bdrahsaini (14,049), 
AgarwAl (15,027), Dasa (4,512), Jaisw&r (2,684), Ma-* 
hesri (3,472), Gaharwal (2,890), Chausaini (2,621), 
Khandelw&l (1,172), Sarangi (1,222), Lohiya, Mdhar, Badhpeta, Bishnoi, Ba- 
ranw&l, Ghoi, Rastaxigi, &c., They are an important and wealthy class, and 
have now 210 villages, comprising 115,450 acres in this district They are 
chiefly absentees, following their trades of money-lending and brokerage in the 
principal towns. Before the last settlement they held only 41 villages, and have 
occupied their present position entirely of late years. The Agarw41s claim descent 
from Baja t/grasen of Agroha in the Sarsa district of the PanjAb. They 
are divided into two great branches,—‘the Bisa and Dasa. Ugrasen is said to 

have married the daughter of Y&suki, the Kasa of the Nfigas, and bv her he had 
eighteen sons, of whom seventeen foxmded the gots of the Agarw&ls, and the 
eighteenth became the guru of the rest. Agroha was destroyed by Shihdb-ud- 
din Ghori. The Dasas of the original stock are descendants of the concubines 
of Ugrasen, and are called Kadimi Dasas, to distinguish them from the new 
families of impure origin who adopt the name. They are also called Raja-ke- 
barddari, from one of their members having obtained the title of Raja in the 
reign of Farmkhsiydr. The Chausaini or Ohauseni is considered rather a low 
caste even amongst Baniyas. They say that they came from Muttra and are 
descendants of one of the wrestlers of Raja Kans, to whom the Ohamdrs also 
look up as their progenitor. The Dhusars are said to have come from Riwdri. 
They are a spurious clan, who assume to themselves the name of Brahman, and 
often that of Bhargava or descendants of the Muni Bhrigu. 
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As in other districts, the great mass of the population comes under the head 
of other castes. The following table gives the names 
Other castes. numbers of each of the principal other castes 

found in Aligarh in 1872 :— 



1 

1 

Ahar 

••• 

1,308 

Habura 


909 

Mathuriya 


18 

Aheriya 


7,461 

Hajjdra 

... 

22,076 

Meo 


80® 

60® 

AMr 


26,578 


... 

89,292 

Mochi 


Baheliya 


9 

Jotishi 

••• 

8S4 

Nat 


3?6 

Banjara 

*at 

2,352 

JulSha 


321 

Nunera 


492 

Barba 

■<»« 

23,183 

Kachhi 

... 

19,211 

Orh 

... 

3,886 

Bllri 


367 

Kahar 

... 

26,949 

Patwa 

r*. 

93 

Beda 

ft 

66 

Kal^l 


12,?96 

Ramaiya 

• tt 

46 

BharbliTinia 


1,834 

Kanjar 

••• 

1,139 

Riwdri 


554 

Bbat 


4,126 

Kayath 

»•« 

8,842 

Sangtarash 


23 

Bhisti 

••• 

13 

Kh6.krob 

... 

24,832 

SunSr 

ft4l 

5,918 

Borah 

... 

173 

Khatik 


19,994 

Taga 

• •• 

7 

Chamar 

... 

178,126 

Khattri 

••• 

1,616 

Tamoli 

• •• 

328 

Chhipi 

t«l 

2,709 

Eoli 


36,081 

Taw^if 

•m* 

21 

Chobdar 

• •• 

216 I 

Kamhar 

... 

10,520 

Teli 

0W$ 

3,680 

Barzi 


6,347 

Kunjara 


218 

Thathera 

••• 

144 

Bhanah 

OM 

467 

Kdrmi 

••• 

460 

Aghori 

••• 

552 

Dhobi 

.•« 

13,838 

Lodha 

••• 

38,626 

Balrdgi 

• M 

6,089 

Dhuna 

• M 

7,286 

I>5h^r 


2,068 

Fakir 


14 

Dom 

••• 

l7 


■ ■f 

1,110 

Gosbdin 

SM 

2,762 

Garariya 


33,883 

MdU 

••• 

6,786 

Jogi 


6,097 

Ghosi 


602 

Malldh 

*.« 

2,159 

Marw^ri 

• •* 

29 



640 

Manih5r 


81 

Mina 


AOfS 

i 

1 



The Ghamfirs are the most numerous, and form the bulk of the labouring popu¬ 
lation, and even 16-5 per cent, of the total population. Some few of them have 
attained to considerable prosperity, but as a rule they are mere serfs of the pro¬ 
prietor, tied to the soil, and going with it on occasions of transfer. In fact no 
diarer will think a partition complete until an adequate number of Ohamdrs 
has been allotted to his share in proportion to his interests in the estate. Jdts 
are the most industrious and painstaking of all the cultivating classes. There 
p a great spirit of rivalry between them and the Bajptits, so that these two castes 
seldom reside in the same village, and if let alone would at once fly at each others’ 
throats. In the mutiny the old Jdt and Bajput feud raged strongly in the 
western portions of the district, and was only stopped by news arriving of the 
fettofltehli.” 

The Jfdts decidedly the most powerful amongst these ‘other castes.’ They 
told amongst them 452 villages as proprietors, and 
belong chiefly to the Tenwa, Thdkurel, Khandiya, and 
Chdbuk subdivisions. They occupy nearly the whole of the western portion of the 
diskict. Anoticeofthe'damisgivenunderthe Meerut district, and a short sketch 
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of ih^ir local history is only necessary herek The Khandiya prevails in Tappal, 
the ThAkurel in Hasangarh, and the Tenwa in Grorai, Murs^n, and Hathras. The 
history of the Tenwa got will be found hereafter under the history of the Mnrsan 
and Hathras talnkas. The Thaknrels of the Hasangarh or Lagaswdn parganah, 
say that they came here in 1046 A.D. under Vikrama ThSknrj and expelled the 
Janghiras and Kalars, whose lands they formed into 54 villages^ and held posses¬ 
sion of these until the British occupation, when very many of the villagei^ fell 
into the hands of the money-lenders. The Khandiya Jte take their name from 
the village of Khandiya in parganah Tappal, where they settled at a very early 
date, and spread all over the parganah. The Pisawa talnkdddrs are of the Cha- 
bnk go% and are noticed hereafter. The Jats in the eastern parganahs are 
chiefly those who settled in the district during its usurpation by the Bharipnr 
Baja, towards the close of the last century. They do not seem to have settled 
and multiplied in the way that the western Jats have done, and are altogether 
not so prosperous* 

Ahars and Aheriyas are chiefly found in the Atrauli parganah, in the sandy 
tracts towards the Ganges, where they eke out their professional livelihood of 
robbery and cattle-breeding by tilling the land for enough food to support them¬ 
selves throughout the year. Mr. Smith writes of the Aheriyas:—Their 
profession is theft, robbery, or dakaiti, and the Aheriyas of Aligarh are 
notorious in the adjoining districts to which their crimes are mostly confined. 
They form a sort of powerful secret society, and under the name of cultivators 
are mere robbers and murderers; and there can be little doubt, whether 
from fear or ^papathy, they receive ample support and assistance from 
many of the proprietors of their villages.” Ahirs own some ten villages, 
and are pretty numerous in Sikandra Eao and Atrauli. In the former 
tahsfl they have the character of being fair cultivators, but in Atrauli they 
are said to be idle, lazy and careless. The soil may have something to do 
with this state of things, as in Atrauli it is sandy, and the Ganges khadir 
affords good pasturage for cattle, the breeding of which is the Ahirs’ here¬ 
ditary occupation. In Sikandra Eao there is no waste land, and the peasantry 
must depend upon the cultivation of the soil for their maintenance. Lodhas 
hold 25 villages in Koil, Atrauli, and Akrabad, and seem to have acquired 
the management of their villages during the troubled times of the Marhatta 
supremacy in the last century. Blattris hold 18 villages. EAchhis are chiefly 
found in Hdthras, Sikandra Eao, and Atraidi, and here, as elsewhere, are 
market gardeners. They are few in number in each village, and cultivate the 
small holdings that they possess very highly. The more they work the more 
is exacted from them, whilst with the lazy Gujar and the Aheriya dakait, the 
less they do and the more they make their neighbours afraid of them, the better 
off they are. 
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Ctataflyas are eMefly fouiid in Sikandra, Koil, and Atraiili. As a rule iliey 
are slieep breeders, but many villages in this district are altogeiiier cultivated 
by them, and they own one: ibey make fair agriculturists. Kayaibs hold 77 
villages, most of whidh are hereditary amongst the descendants of former par* 
ganah officials. They held 61 of these villages ill 1838. The Lodhas are among 
the best agriculturists in the district, and hold 25 villages as proprietors. They 
are chiefly to be found in Koil, Atrauli, and Akrabad, and assumed the manage¬ 
ment of their villages during the struggle for life at the close of the last century. 
The Meos, who once owned so much of the land, the Ishmaelites of the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, now have but one village. Bohras, a money-making class, 
vie with their trade-fellows, Baniyas and the usurer Brahmans, in their careful 
mon^-getting habits. But it wmuld appear that the Brahman money-lender 
is more grasping llia-n either. “ To the power derived from the possession of 
money they add the influence of caste, and some of them have been among the 
largest accumulators of property in the district. As a class they are accused 
of every sort of fraud and chicanery j and if half the tales told are founded on 
truth, in times not so long past, when there was less careful supervision than 
now over the subordinate civil’courts, their predecessors must have been a 
curse to the country. They have had most success among the formerly heavily- 
assessed proprietary communities; and within the last 50 years two wealthy 
families have gro'wn up in the south of the district,—one, that of Qanga Bam 
of Kanchirauli among the J&ts of Ighis; and another, that of G-aj Singh of 
Lakhnau, among the Jdts and Poraoh Thdkurs of H4thras.” 

The Musalmfins in the census returns of 1872 are divided into Shaikhs 
(16,459), Sayyids (4,180), Mughals (1,192), Path&ns 
asamana. (15,226), Miwhtis (2,040), and un^cified, 78,774. 

Amongst the latter class must be included the great mass of converted Bmdds or 
27au Muslims, who hold 78 villages in the district. Many of them are absentees 
and residents of Bulandshahr, but many also live in the district. The Jalili 
Sayyids are the most noteworthy of their class in the district. Though a small 
communily, they are distinguished by the nmnber of servants that they have 
given to the State. The Sayyids hold 55 -villages. Mughals hold only 7 ■villages, 
and are of little importance. Shaikhs hold 35 villages, and Pathfins are owners 
of 222 villages, many of which are included in the Patauli and Bhikampur 
talukas. A fakir has one village. The Musalm&ns as a rule are exacting, 
though not absolutely severe landlords, like the money-lenders and the Jddons of 
Awa Misa. They get as much as they can out of their tenants, but help them 
largely in times of scarcity and need. Europeans, or rather Eurasians, hold 21 
villages ; they make good landlords when they look after their villages them¬ 
selves, but as a rule they are more in the hands of their agents -than others. 
The district returns of 1872 showed 123 English, 12 Scotch, 16 Irish, 10 French, 
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and 17 Europeans whose nationality was not specified. There were also two 
Australians, 61 Eurasians, and 62 Native Christians, Few of these are perma¬ 
nent residents ; the raflway brings an ever-changing population from all coun¬ 
tries amongst its servants, and the European census above given may not hold 
good for a single year. 

The census of 1872 for the first time has attempted to collect statistics 
. regarding the occupations of the people. The distribu- 

ccopations of the people. population into the two great divisions of 

agriculturists and those following occupations unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil has been sufficiently noticed in the preceding pages. The agricul¬ 
turists as a body wiU be described hereafter, and here we have chiefly to speak of 
the subdivision of the non-agricultural classes. The whole population was 
divided for the purposes of the census of 1872 into six great classes, each of which 
had several subdivisions, and included all the male adults engaged in the occu- 
palions it represents. The first or professional class embraces all G-ovemment 
servants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 4,319 male adults (not less than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom are included 1,296 uprohits or family priests, 1,686 
pandits, 160 laids or physicians, 376 singers, &c. The second class numbered 
45,965 members, and comprised all males engaged in domestic service, as cooks, 
washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the Hke. The third class represents 
commerce, and numbered 22,849, amongst whom are aH persons who bny or sell, 
keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders (1,527), shop¬ 
keepers (11,934), bankers (375), and all persons engaged in the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c. (4,923). The 
fonrtb class includes persons possessing or working the land as proprietors 
(8,988), cultivators (146,040), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every 
one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &c., they number 1,974 male 
adults. The fifth class, coutaioing 50,955 members, included all persons engaged in 
industrial occnpations, the arts and mechanics, in the inanufacture of textile fabrics 
and dress, or articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances. The sixth class contained 76,193 males, inclnding labourers 
and others (67,752), persons of independent means (18), and persons supported 
by the community and of no specified occupation (8,423); altogether there are 
357,354 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one-half of whom 
belonged to the agricultural population. 

The five municipal towns of the district contain an aggregate population of 
121,168 souls, and besides these there are only fonr other towns having a popula¬ 
tion exceeding 5,000, me., Jalfili, Tappal, Mxirsdn, and Bijaigarh, aggregating 
251,53 souls, giving a total town population of 146,321. But in all these towns 
there is a proportion of inhabitants who Uve by cultivation, and, roughly sp#s(hiPfc 
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tiie five rntmidpal towns may b© said to contain ail the non-a^icnltural popnlation 
of the district, and the cultivators who Kv© in the municipal town smay be set 
off against the few artisans and other non-agriculturists of the rural towns. Thus; 
the bulk of the population is agricultural ; the only manufacture (indigo) is the 
mere working up of an extensively grown plant, and the only other trade (cotton) 
is nothing more than a carrying trade of agricultural raw materials. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of endostues inhabited by Hindfis at, 
99,322,. whilst MusalmAns occupy 14,856, and Christiana 
^°'****' 18, or a total of 114,196. This shows 58 endosures te 

the square mile, and nine persons to each enclosure. The separate houses, their 
character and cUstribution, are sho.wn as follows:— 


Class of housOk 

Hindus. 

H 

^HABITED B 

DQ 

1 

"i 

n 

s 

■ -1 

6 

Total. 

ja 

, -a 

O 

: 

' 1 ^ 

Built with skilled labour h. 

87,528 

2,876 

1& 

24,4S9 

121,968 

Ditto unskilled labour 

166,770 

21,249 

7 

, 18.7,026. 

951,145. 

Total ••• 

187,298 

24,125 

S3 

211,446 



'ibis return gives 107 houses to the square mile, and flive inhabitantsi 
■ to each hotrie. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses* 
in the total population is only ll'S per Cent., wMst the divisional average 
is 10*2 per cent., showing a low standard of comfort m. tins division, which, how-* 
ever, ranks second in the province in this respect. 

The district, and especially the northern half, abounds in the remains of old 
^ forts; few of them, however, have any claims to any 

antiquity, and the greater nniober owe their origin to. 
the necessity that was felt for a means of defence against the lawless bands who. 
ovdr^ the Builb towards the end of last century. Many of the old Kajpdt forts, 
were imptofCd and strengthened by their successive owners. Hdtibras was built 
of brick by the JAt Raja, and nearly every respectable landholder constructed a 
mud fort into which he could retire at the approach of danger. Even for some 
years after the British occupation fort-building was the daily occupation of all 
ibfe mdto poweribl talukaddrs; and that they succeeded in their own unscientific 
■^y in tufning out something formidable is shown by the story of Sdsni, 
Kachanra, and Bijaigaih, which were not taken until after great loss in 1802. 
Man, Mursdn, a&d Luts&n in tahsil Hdthras, Morthal in Koil, Tappal, Chandaus, 
Bis&wa, Besw&n, Gorai, Deori, Ohharra, Barla, and AtrauH must all have been 
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places of considerable strength, snfBcient to withstand any attacks of native troops, 
and only to be attempted by Enropeans when well led and skilfully handled. 
Passing from thejpeople and their houses to the customs that prevail 
amongst them we find that ^^panchdyats are daiefly 
resorted to by the lower castes, with whom these mOCt- 
ings appear to be a kind of promiscuous assembly of as many of the caste bro¬ 
therhood as can be got together, to discuss the business in band, whatever it may 
be,^ Breaches of caste rules and matrimonial affairs are the most usual subjects 
of discussion. In nearly all low castes, widows are re-married to the deceased 
husband’s brother, and this observation applies to J&ts and Ahirs, though they 
can hardly he called low castes. Panch&yats also arrange divorces and re-mar- 
riages of divorced women. Their procedure is untrammelled by any system of 
rules, and, so far as can be ascertained, even the decision of a majority is not 
binding. Indeed it is not esLsy to say how they arrive at their concinsions. 
Nearly all trades and bodies of artisans have chaudhris. Here, again, it is not 
easy to say how these men come to enjoy the oflSce. In some cases it is admit¬ 
tedly hereditary. In others it seems to depend on a kind of scramble ; the man 
with most vigour and audacity being recognized as cbaudbri, to the exclusion 
perhaps of the last chaudhri’s heir. In no case does it appear that election is in 
use by the trades-people themselves, and in a case where election was suggested 
by the authorities as the best means of settling an inveterate dispute, although 
a formal majority was obtained, the dispute raged with as much vigour as ever.” 
Aligarh was one of the districts selected and placed by Mr. Thomason under 
Bd catio Heid for experimental schools. Schools were 

opened at each of the eight tahsilis in 1850-61. In 
1845 the number of Persian and Arabic schools was l59, attended by 1,432 
pupils, and the number of Hindi schools amounted to 137, attended by 1,473 
pupils—total, 2,905, of whom 682 were Musalmans and 2,223 were Hindds. 
The percentage of male children at school to the number fit for school in 1845 
was 4'’7 per cent. In 1851 the number of schools had increased to 548, and the 
pupils to 4,948, of whom 3,882 were Hindus. At the same time there were 
eight tahsili schools with 366 pupils, and fiiree Anglo-vernacular schools with 
21 pupils. The halkahbandi or village schools were opened in 1853, The zila 
school was opened in 1858 ; the new school-house was built, partly by subscrip¬ 
tion, in 1870, and has^a master’s residence and boarding-house attached, to the sup¬ 
port of which gran^in-aid are made by the Koil and Hdthras Mumcipalities. 
The Anglo-vernacular schools are placed at Hathras, Sikandra Rao, and Atrauli, 
and are kept up by local contributions and municipal grants. 

The female normal school was opened in 1867, and is under the charge of the 
Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, whose salary is charged to the establishment. Aligarh 
1 Note on Customs, by Mr, E» S. Robertson, C.S. 
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is the residence of the Assistant Inspector of the First Circle, subordinate to the 
Inspector of the First or Meerut Circle. The local educational arrangements are 
made in concert with the local educational committee, of which the Collector is 
president. The following statement gives the educational statistics of the district 
for the years 1860-61 andl871-72,fromtherecordsofthe Education Department. 




1860-61. 

1871-72. 
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Hsr a. 
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Zila (superior), 

1 

83 

1,721 

1 

146 

17 

137 

78 15 

45 5 

12,633 

GOTBBN- 3 

Tahsili 

8 
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2.467 
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4 4 

3 8 

2,620 

MEHT. 1 

Halkahbandi ... 

160 

1,268 
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95 

3,4fe0 
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3 3 


11,773 
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••• 

... 
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42 
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36 
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4 2 

4 1 
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Aided ... 

A,-Ternacular ... 




3 

119 

S9 

184 

40 0 

16 0 

5,242 

Unaided, 

Indigenous 

258 

3,034 

14,867 

2S2 

1,799 

670 

2,469 

6 0 

• •• 

14,858 
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•• 

1 

20 

... 

13 


302 5 

4,534 


Total 

427 

4,964 

23,149 


6,766 

1,176 

6,462 

... 


54,264 


An attempt was made during the census of 1872 to collect statistics in regard 

The census statistics of education amongst the people. The fol- 

educatioD. lowing statement shows the results,—the number of 

Hindlis and Musalm4ns who can read and write (literate), and the percentages of 
the same to the total population of the same religion, sex and age. The Christian 
population is so small that the statistics referring to them have been omitted :—• 


Ages. 

HiKDiis. 

MtTSAtMiCNS. 

Mates. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number, 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Literate. 

1 

1 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

u 

o 

1 

Literate. | 

X to 12 

182,416 

2,888 

1-6 

162,186 

4 

21,363 

369 

1*7 

19,801 

mi 

12 to 20 

87 866 

4,169 

4-7 

70,660 

mi 

10,409 

414 

3*9 

0,643 

1 

Above 20 

245,279 

14,646 

6*9 

216,714 

... 

29,884 

1,331 

4'4 

27,811 

Nil. 

Total 

515,561 

21,703 

4-2 

439,560 

4 

61,666 

2,114 

3*4 

56,255 

X 


^ese statistics must be very imperfect, for the girls’ schools mentioned above 
must have turned out more than five pupils able to read and write. The educa¬ 
tional statistics also show a total of 7,941 boys attending school in the district, with- 
ont counting those privately educated, whilst the census shows only 7,840 rqales 
up to 20 years of age as able to read and write. Few remain at school after they 
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have passed 18 years of age^ so that these returns palpably under-estimate the 
number of literate persons in the district. The census shows 102,807 males 
between 6 and 15; and taking two-thirds of those between 15 and 20/ we have 
138,597 males of a school-going age. Comparing these figures with the school 
returns, we find only about one boy in every seventeen attending school, whilst 
there is but one school for every 374 boys. This much may at least be gathered, 
that there is much room for the extension of the lower class or village schools. 

The Aligarh Institute and Scientific Socieiy, founded in 1864 by Sayyid Ahmad 

.^ . Khan, C.S.1., at present Judge of the Small Court at 

Ahgarh Institute. _ . ^ 

Benares, is thus described by Mr. Smith :—The mam 

design of the society was an ambitious one,—^it was an endeavour to bring to the 
knowledge of the general native public the more important results of modem 
science and historical investigation by means of translations into the vernacular 
from works in English or other European languages. This design has been 
steadily kept in view, and during the last nine years various translations have 
issued from the Society’s Press. Some histories, treatises on farming, on elec¬ 
tricity and on political economy, and many of Todhunter’s elementary as well 
as more advanced mathematical works, have opened out a new course of possible 
study to the native who knows no language hut his own. A captions critic 
might find objections in some cases to the books selected for translation; but 
when the end aimed at is so good, and the obvious diflELculties in the way are so 
numerous, it is scarcely fair to criticize with severity. Defects in execution 
there must be, and these are chiefly due to the want of a European supervisor, 
who should not only be possessed of considerable scientific attainments, but 
should have a perfect knowledge of both English and Urdu. Such a man is 
not easy to obtain, nor could the Society afford the price of his services. The 
Institute boasts of a library of more than 2,000 volumes, and in the building 
is a public reading room famished with the leading English and vernacular 
papers. In connection with the society, a newspaper called the Aligarh Instil 
tute Gazette is published. Part of its contents are printed in Urdu alone, part 
in English, and a portion also in both languages. It conrists largely of extracts 
from the English papers, but general subjects of social or political interest are 
frequently discussed in its columns, and the moderation of its tone is attested by 
the fact that Government is a large subscriber for copies of the paper for use in 
its various schools.” The ‘ Tdhzilhul^Akhlaky or ^ Muhammadan Social Refor¬ 
mer,’ is also printed here, but is published at Benares. Thakur Giri Parshdd of 
Benares publishes a paper called the Mangal Samdehar. 

The language of the peasantry is very pure Hindi, which, in the southern 
parganahs, is strongly tinged with the' Braj dialect 

Iianguage and reUgion. Muttra ; but the language used by the better classes is 

the Urdu of Dehli, There is only a very small congregation of ITative Christians, 
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ao(J ihere is no Brahmo Samdj. The religion of Isldm is not believed to be 
much progress amongst the people, nor is the Wahdbi movement popu¬ 
lar. It mnst, however, be admitted that the teaching of the more zealous 
amongst the Aligarh Musalmdns has had the effect of inducing all classes of 
Muhammadans to adopt stricter views of their religion, and to be disposed to 
many of the customs and observances which Indian Muhammadans 
have borrow^ from their Hindu neighbours, or wMch reznained untouched with 
their conversion to Isldm. On the one hand, the zealous and bigoted, who 
form the ojf the population, hold that the Kurdn claims political supremacy 

for the religion of Isldift. On the other hand, the most eminent," most learned, 
and most intelligent of the Musahndns deny that this claim of political supre- 
Ktacy is of the essence of Islam, and strongly assert the duty of loyalty to the 
aovereign, of whatever faith, who permits the free exercise of their religious rites 
to Muhammadans. As might be expected from its proximi^ to Dehli, there has 
been Muslim colonization and conversion in this district. Converted Bad- 
gujars and r!bg. nb4ns hold large estates near the Bulandshahr border; and in 
connection with the Puritan movement amongst the Musalmans, it may be men- 
iioned that these talukaddrs have dropped the Hindd title of Thdkor which they 
formerly used, thou^ the word has no necessary connection with Hindu super- 
stifacm of kind. Some few J4ts have embraced Isldm in the southern portion 
of the district, but no fkmily of any note. Indeed there are few Hindu castes, that 
have not given some of its members as converts to the Muhammadan religion. 

^ 1846 there was no district ddk ; the letters from police-stations 
^ ^ ^ were brought to,the Goui’t, by the post when practicable, 

and in other casesby policemen. In 1846 a district post 
was organized, and defrayed by a oess from the landholders known dakdna. 
The statistics i for the years 1846-47 to 1851-52 were as follow :— 
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1851-52^ 
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11,098 

34,563 

44,327 

1,214 

1,084 

9,298 


The postal op piiTate letters was six pic, or haK an.aima, per tola. 
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The great increase in the number of letters posted and postage received will 
be seen from the following tables, which comprise the returns of both the district 
and imperial post-oiiEees. There are fifteen imperial post-offices in the district, 
mar.,—^Aligarh, Akrabad, Atrauli, Beswdn, D&don, Hathras, Harduaganj, Iglas, 
JaMli, Kbair, Mursan, Sasni, Sikandra Eao, Tappal, and Somna. There are 
fourteen district post-offices, msr.,— ^Ahan, Bijaigarh, Barla, Ohandaus, Daryapnr 
Gonda, Gangfri, Husain, Jarauli, Jaw4, Jat&ri, Salimpur, and Aksoli. 



Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs Rs." Bs. Rs. Rs. Rg. Rg Rs. 

1861-62, 9,6n 21,m 797 2,84,931 |4,014 V0,?49 18,546 2,64,576 50,044 649 283 3,34.097 

186.5-66, 403 16* ... 82,4*8 16,17t 99,191 19,050 66,613 23,243[ i 2831 99,190 

1870-71, 866 292 61,513 13,668 76,83*- 50,812 19,714,'14,822 10,840 150 76,388 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860*61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs. 4,670, and the expenditure to Rs. 1,422 ; the receipts for 
service postage Jo Rs. 14,301, and the expenditure to the same amount, making 
a total receipt of Rs. 3,49,820. The following table gives the number of 


letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861-62, 
1865-66, and 1870-71 
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jail and hospital. In 1806 the duty of guarding the prisoners at work was 
given to a corps of peons, and from 1817 to 1831 the jail guards "were supplied 
from the Agra Provincial Battalion, In the latter year special guards were 
entertained. The jail administration is now conducted under Act XXVI. of 
1870 The jail statistics for five years previous to the mutiny w^ere as follow:— 




2S4,I88 

238,230 


5.976 6,781 

6.976 5,28t 




The following table gives the average cost per head per annum of the main 
items of expenditure, except rations, which gives the daily cost per head 
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1850 isTO 18 TO statistics of the Aligarh Jail are as 

follow;—The average number of prisoners in jail in 
3850 was 562, in 1860 was 481, and in 1870 was 470; the ratio per cent, of 
this average namber to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (925,538), 
■w&s' in 1850, ’067; in I860,' *056; in 1870, *051. The numher of prisoners 
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admitted in 1860 was 1,660, and in 1870 was 1,260, of whom 26 were females. 
The nnmher of persons discharged in 1870 was 733. In 1870, there were 314 
admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
66-98; 4 patients died, or -85 of the average strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations Es. 18-2-1; clothing, Es. 2-14-3 ; fixed 
establishment, Es. 6-11-3; contingent guards, Es. 3-7-10; police guards. 


Police and crime* 


Bs. 2-4-9; and additions and repairs, Rs. 12-6-0, or a total of Rs. 45-14-2. 
The total mannfactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 2,437, and the 
average earnings of each prisoner to Rs. 5-3. Jn 1870 the Muhammadan pri- 
sonei^ numbered 165, and the Hindu 499 ; there were 17 prisoners under 16 
years of age, 879 between 16 and 40, 123 between 40 and 60, and 22 above 
60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were—agricul¬ 
turists, 402, labourers, 319, and domestic servants, 153. 

In the year 1804 Government undertook the police duties in all large towns, 
and intrusted the interior police to the tahsildars, who 
were remunerated by a fee of one-half per cent, on the 
collections. Regulation XIV. of 1807 relieved the tahsildars of all police 
duties, and ordered the establishment of regular thdnas or police-stations, which 
was carried out in 1809, when thirty-eight stations were formed in what then 
constituted the Aligarh district, employing 1,187 officers and men, at a yearly 
cost of Es. 78,696. 

The attention of the Magistrate was early directed towards the suppression 

of the crime of kaz&JcL or robbery by mounted hieh- 
Highway robbery. o 

waymen, which in those days assumed such propor¬ 
tions that, as a matter of fact and not a figure of speech, the highways were 
unoccupied, and the travellers walked through bye-ways. The facility of 
escape into the Begam Sumrti’s territories, the protection afforded by the 
ffeavy jungles and numerous forts which then studded the country, and the 
ready sale for plundered property, contributed to foster this crime, which pro¬ 
bably had its origin in the recent disbandment of the Marha^tta forces, by which 
hundreds of mercenary adventurers were left to their own resources. In 1806, 
the Magistrate reported to Government that the kazdhs had become so daring 
as to rob and plunder travellers in the extensive plains near the town of Koil, 
and that he had as a matter of necessity entertained fifty horsemen for the protec¬ 
tion of the roads. Government immediately sanctioned this establishment, and 
\yhen, in 1809, it was found that still more vigorous measures were required for the 
suppression of kazdU^ and also of thxgi and ddkaiti which had begun to prevail 


1 The cost of police under theidrst system amounted to Es. 91,020, viz., tahsildar's commis¬ 
sion, Bs« 21,756 ; sadr kotwali establishment, Rs. 16,560; and police of towns under Regulation 
XXXV., 1803, and XXI., 1806, Rs, 52,704. These figures and facts are taken chiefliy from 
Hutchinson’s Aligarh Statistics. 
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ia these provinces, orders were issued to Colonel Gardner to raise a ^rps of' 
irregular cavalry for the support of the police and for other local purposes. Next 
year Regulation 11. of 1810 was passed, containing very stringent enactments 
against kazdhs, and in the same year the office of superintendent of police was 
instituted. One of the first steps this officer (Mr. Guthrie) took, was to estab¬ 
lish a horse patrol of one hundrecJ and forty-five saw^rs from Colonel Gardner’s 
corps, for the protection of the roads in this district. In 1812, he placed sub¬ 
ordinate stations of footmen to co-operate with the horse patrols in the sup¬ 
pression of crime along the high roads, but, even after the adoption of these mea¬ 
sures, the roads were so insecure that it was the practice of passengers to 
travel in company, and to be conveyed from station to station by parties of the 
patrols. Colonel Gardner’s exertions for the suppression of kazdki were com¬ 
pletely successful for in a short time, many of the kaz&ks surrendered to him and 
were pardoned at his recommendation, on giving security for future good con¬ 
duct. Not content with arresting the offenders themselves, he struck at those who 
sheltered them, and denounced Thdkur Hira iSingh, talukad&r of Awa Misa in 
the Muttra district, as a notorious harbourer of these criminals and participant 
in their spoils. 

The Magistrate was ordered by Government to inquire into the conduct of 
iRftja of A'v^a Misa, chief B-ira Singhj but as no positive proof was elicited against 
harbourer of thieves. the matter was allowed to drop. In 1815 Colo¬ 

nel Giirdner’s corps was removed for military service, and was replaced in 
its police dtities by a small party of irregular cavalry, and by a detachment of 
SO meil from Major Lilmsdaine’s dromedary corps. The dromedaries were found 
to be of little use for patrolling, and in 1817 the Magistrate was authorised to 
entertain a local force, numbering 78 men, at a monthly cost of Rs. 1,615. 
In the meantime, whilst kazdki was being put down with a strong hand, evey 
Other description of crime was committed almost with impunity. On the 23rd 
February, 1809, the Magistrate (Mr. Ross) reported to Government that since 
the 12th of the preceding month, three daks had been robbed not far from Koil; 
since the commencement of the year, 40 cases had occurred of robbery, 24 of 
house-breaking, and 81 of thefts of magnitude ; in all which crimes 684 persons 
were concerned, of whom only 70 were apprehended. The old system of police 
had been abolished, and no other had been introduced in its stead. The tahsild^rs, 
in name at least, still continued in charge of the police, but relieved of all res- 
p^^bility, and knowing that even the work of supervision would remain but 
a ^nrt time in their hands, they cared little for the suppression of crime, arid 
their efforts to preserve the public peace were guided and directed by the in¬ 
fluence which such proceedings would have on the collection of the public 
revenue., The punctual discharge of the .duty of the office of. collector Ae 
revenue was found more profitable than any othw, and -oonsequefltty niote 
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attentJon . wms paid to it than to the less show duties of tie magistrate. Two 
years later the Magistrate reported that there was an increasing spirit of dia- 
obedience amongst the zamind&rs, who all possessed strongholds which enabled 
them to defy the officers of police ; and that scarcely a process was issoed which 
was not either evaded or openly resisted. In 1814 Ajit Singlij asamindSar of 
Snmera^ in Khandanli, plundered a treasure party, wounding two of Hke <hap^ 
risis on guard. The Magistrate appli^ for the assistance of the military, and 
in the meantime sent the darogahs of Sadabad, Itmadpur, and KhandauH, mtli 
55 footmen, to act against Ajft Singh. The latter attacked them, killed tho 
darogah and jamadar of Shandanli, wounded three footmen, and took the 
darogsdi of Itmddpur prisoner. After this he remained unmolested in his fort 
unto a dettaehment of two companies of the 13tii Begiment, with two 6-poiinders, 
was sent against him under Major Maxwell, when he made his escape^ and ins 
fort was destroyed. 

For many years this district was the head-quarters of gangs of thugs and 
7 %agi 93 Ada& dakaits, the extent of whose depredations may be 
inferred from the following extracts fiom a report by 
the Superintmident of Police, dated 30th April, 1816:—^^The ni<^t heiuous 
robberies committed in these provinces are perpetrated by gangs of Budhiks 
and Shughal Khors. These gangs are almost exclusively settled in the district 
of Aligarh and in that part of the territory of the Vazfr bordering iho 

district of Cbrakhpur. After much enquiry I am disposed to believe that the 
Budhuks of Aligarh and the Shughal BSiors of Bhar&ich are connected with each 
other, and are one and the same people, the name constitutdng the sole difference.' 
Exdusive of the Shughal Khors established in the country of the ETawib 
Vazir, the foUbwing tribes are notorious in the western provinces:—Budhiks^ 
Kanjars, Bhauriyas, Gidhiyas, and Haburas. All of these subsist hj robbery,' 
and 20*6 more or less attached to a vagrant life, eating the fiesh of jackals,- 
lizards, &c. The Budhiks of Aligarh and the Shngial Khars of Gorakhpur 
are outi^ts of Musalm&n as well as Hindd tribes ; the msyority, however, are 
Bajpdts. Formerly numbers of Budhiks infested different parts of tie disteicle 
of Aligarh, Et4wa, Parukhabad, and Agra. At present those residing in the 
Kc«rth-West Provinces are settled on the estates of the chieftains of Mursfin,; 
H&thras, &o, in Aligarh, and some few in the district of Agra. The gange 
generally make excursions once a year, in the prosecution of which they 
journey several hundred miles. Those in Aligarh have been known to visit 
Saharanpur, Hard war, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, and Jaipur for th^ 
purpose of plunder, and those in Bhar&ich have visited Chupra in the district 
of Siran, Haz4rib6gh in Ramgarh, and Allahabad. The high roads lea(Mng 
through Etawa, Aligarh, and Parukhabad are for the most part the 
the atrocities committed by a classof thugs who rob and murder on the highway^. 
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■To *0 great an extent did this crime prevail in former years, that during 
1808 and 1809 not less then sixty-seven bodies were taken out of wells in the 
single district of Etawa. The gangs composing this class were established and 
fostered in the estates of BKra Singh of Awa Misa, Bhagwant Singh of Murs&n, 
.Daya E&m of H4thras, and Himmat Singh of Eta. In 1811 a list of sixty- 
eight persons and several sirdars called jamaddrs, composing these gangs, was 
given into this office by persons who were induced to deliver themselves up to 
Colonel Gardner under hopes of pardon.. Tliey were all Musalmdns, and chiefly 
of the Mewati tribe.” The chief gangs of Budhiks quitted these provinces on 
the fall of Hfithras. The fall of Hdthras and the subsequent establishment of 
police-stations and outposts in the parganahs of Hdthras, Murs6n, Awa and 
Beswdn effected immediately a reformation in police matters which the Magis¬ 
trates hsd hitherto vainly attempted to obtain. The rebellious and disaffected 
were deprived of their last rallying point, outlaws lost a refuge inaccessible to 
our police, and the robber gangs no longer had a safe home where th^ could 
divide and dispose of their spoils, and from whence they could issue unchecked 
on their plundering expeditions. 

At present the chief crimes of this district are petty burglaries, thefts, 
Habiiras cattle-stealing. The worst cases of burglary and 

highway robbery are generally committed by Habdras, 
a kind of gipsy tribe, notorious as vagrants and ruffians, and whose sole profes¬ 
sion is thieving. These Habdras infest those parts of the district which border 
on Muttra and Bulandshahr, and when disturbed in their avocations by a zealous 
ptdiee-officer, they usually cross the boundary into the neighbouring jurisdic¬ 
tion, to return again at a favourable opportunity. In the police circles to the 
souih and east of Koil the tribe of Aheriyas (also called Baheliyas) are the 
perpetrators of most of the cases of burglary and theft. They are well known 
as a thieving caste, but they generally conceal their real occupation under the 
nominal profession of agriculture. Suicides are numerous, especially amongst 
females; the impelling motive appears generally to be a sodden impulse of pas¬ 
sion, or jealousy or revenge, and in some few cases self-destruction is effected 
from fear of shame or dread of exposure. In 1806 it was found that several 
instances had occurred of persons killing their children from an impulse of pas¬ 
sion, with the intention of revenging themselves for an insult or irjury offered 
to them, under the idea that the guilt of the innocent victim’s death would be 
on the head of the person offering such insult or injury. To put a stop to this 
practice, a proclamation was issued by the Court of Circuit that persons con¬ 
victed of so flagrant and cruel an offence would be invariably punished with 
death. Judging from the records, safi was seldom practised: only twelve cases 
were recorded from 1815 to its abolition by law in 1829. From 1817 to 1831 
the duty of jail, treasury, court and personal guards was performed by sepoys of 
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tlie Agra Proyincial BattaKon^ which waa disbanded in 1831, and from that 
time to the mutiny the guards were furnished from the native regiments can¬ 
toned at Aligarh* The chaukidArs or village watchmen are now organised under 
Act XVI* of 1873, and in 1873 numbered 2,000 men, maintained at a cost of 
Ks. 72,000, and giving one chankidar to every 485 of the inhabitante. The 
Exiatmg police regular police are enrolled under Act V. of 1861, and 

during the same year numbered 1,057 men of all ranks,, 
entertained at a cost of Bs, 1,14,210 per annum, of which Rs. 30,184 were 
chargeable to the provincial revenues. The proportion of police to area is one 
to 1*75 square miles, and to total population is one to every 1,015 inhabitants*. 
The average number of offences for seventeen years before the mutiny (1838 
to 1852), distributed under the heads then adopted, was as follows:—Murder, 
7*5; homicide, 7*4; dakaiti, 1*1; highway robbery, 8*2; burglary, 541*4 ; cattle^ 
theft, 88 ; theft with poisoning from 1843 to 1852,3 ; other thefts, 1,012*4; 
affrays, 7*2 ; assault with wounding, 40; arson, 2; rape, 1; reiving stolen 
property, 13 ; attempts and other offences, 1,081. The average value of pro¬ 
perty stolen from 1843 to 1852 was Rs. 25,905, and of property recovered was 
Bs. 5,028, showing only 19*5 per cent, of recoveries. The average number of 
cases during the same ten years was 512, concerning 925 persons, of which 43 
cases and 109 persons were committed, and 334 cases and 917 persons were 
acquitted. The percentage of convictions for the ten years is 60*09; The 
following statement shows the crime statistics and the results of poMce- action 
for seven years after the mutiny:— 
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The administration comes^ out well of late years in serious cas^ against 
the person; but in heinous cases againstperson and property, or property alone. 
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Infanticide. 


the police here, as in the greater part of the Meerut division, have compara¬ 
tively failed to render that security to the persons and property of travellers 
.which one should expect in a well-governed British district. The junction of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with the East Indian line at Aligarh has 
led to an influx of travellers, who are the prey of regularly organized bands 
of plunderers. 

The first-class police-stations in the district are Khair, IgMsj Hdthras, S6sni, 
jSikandra Edo, Akrabad, Atrauli, Dadon, Jawd, Aligarh, and Hardua^ 
^anj. The second-class police-stations are Tappal, Q-onda, Nardyaupur, Mur- 
san, Husain, Agsoli, Sdnkora, Barla, Q-angiri, Somna, and Chandaus. The 
,third'-class stations are Hastpur, Mitdi, Hatisa, Alam, Gopi, Jao, Chherat, 
Panehti, Madrdk, Bhdnkri, junction of roads from Sdsni to Jalesar and from 
JIdthras to Kdsganj. 

Orders were issued under the Infanticide Act (VIII. of 1870). at an 
early period in Aligarh, and the result at first was 
much difference of opinion. The Magistrate reported 
that he did not think that the crime prevailed to any extent in this district; 
but he sent up a list of 127 villages, and another of certain clans in which the 
percentage of female minors on the total minor population fell below 40 per 
xjent., the standard then in force. The statistics, however, were incomplete, and 
ftrther information was called for. A special census was taken in the cold 
jwea&er of 1871-72, and on this basis, as all Rajputs in the district had already 
been proclaimed, the Pundir, Jddon, and Ohauhdn tribes were brought under the 
rules Aoaa^4be be g iBB,i ng of-18748 -m 8o villages where the minor population 
exceeded 25 souls with less,lhan 40 per cent, of girls. The total population of 
the proclaimed villages was then 8,657, with 2,253 boys and 1,146 girls- On 
receipt of the census statistics of 1872, and orders lowering the standard of 
exemption to 35 per cent., 54 villages were removed from supervision by the 
police, whilst inquiries were directed to be held in regard to the Rajpdt, J4t, 
Ahir and Banjdra villages in which, from the census statistics, it appeared that 
there was reason to believe that the practice still continued. The result of these 
finquiries was that 37 villages were exempted. There are now 85 villages on the 
.prodatoed list ^12 Jidon villages, 14 Chauhdn, 8 Pjindfr, 1 Gahlot, 1 Solan- 
khi, 1 Badgfijar, 25 Jdt, 22 Ahir, and 1 Gujar village. 

. After the conquest in 1803, the first settlement of the Firuaiabad division 
of the conquered provinces was made by Mr.'iR 
Cunynghame of Etdwa for 1211 fadi (1803-04) almost 
entire]^ w^ farmers.' Parganahs Mahdban, Mdfc, Sonai, Bdya, Sahpu, Hasan^ 

Jojir were farmed by Raja Daya Edm of Hdthras 
; and Raja Bhagwant pf Mursdn, besides their ancestral lands of Hdthras 
,and Mursan. Khandauli* were given in farm to one Puran Chand, 


I'iscaL history. 
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and Bah Pandhai to Briyb^si L&l. Firuzabad and Jalesar were held awd/if, 
the amias appointed to settle and collect the revenue receiving ten per cent, on 
the collections. The Koii parganahs also under Mr. C, Bussell were chiefly 
settled on the amdni system. Owing to the, disturbed condition of the dis¬ 
trict, assessments could only be made on an estimate of the crops, as they stood^ 
or those of the preceding years were accepted. The parganahs of Khair, Noh 
Jhil, and Malikpnr were farmed to obtain the farmer’s assistance in restoring 
them to order, and parganahs Shikarpnr, Pitampur, and Barauli were ihen. held 
in open rebellion by Dundi Khan, 

In October, 1804, instructions were issued for the new settlement. Lands 
Setil«aient of 1212 fasii, were to be leased at a fair assessment by a comparison 
1S04-0S A. D. rent-roll of each village for some years back, 

and in aU cases possible, the village proprietors were to he admitted to engage¬ 
ments and encouraged by easy assessments. Nanhdr allowances not exceeding 
ten per cent were to be deducted from the land-revenue, and engagements were 
to be taken for the remainder under Begulation Till, of 1793. If subordi¬ 
nate, proprietors existed in ataluka, the settlement was to be made with them, 
and in any case with the parties in possession. The troubled state of the dis¬ 
trict, however, rendered it advisable to continue the practice of giving most of 
the parganahs in farm to the more powerful talukadars. The Bajas of Hdthras 
and Mursan were confirmed in their farms with the addition of Sadabad and 
-Khandauli, and Bah PanMiat was given in farm to Sheonandan Dichit, the 
agent of the Bhadauriya Raja. Mr. J. R. Hutchinson gives the assessment of 
1803-04 at Rs. 18,19,250, and that of 1804-05 at Bs. 19,86,483.^ Although 
these assessments were fixed on a comparatively moderate estimate of the rental 
assets,not much more than three-fourths of the demand were realized; and remis¬ 
sions to the extent of Es. 9,78,440 were granted for both years. This was neces¬ 
sary from losses caused by drought, hailstorms, and war. Duudi £Mn was in 
rebellion and plundered the parganahs now forming the Bulandshahr district; 
Holfcar and Amir Khan made irruptions into the Du4b, and the BanjSras carry- 
mg supplies to the English army at Bharipur and Muttra devastated the country 
throT^h whidi they passed. The drought of 1^3-04 is still remembered as 
having been very severely felt in the Upper Dnfib. 

. The Q-ovemment attempted to relieve the cultivators by a system of advances, 

>, Triennial settiement, became a source of emolument to the 

i2i3-i2i5/a«/». native officials instead of a privilege to the' land- 

Mders, so that on inquiry being made much of it had to be remitted. Begulation 
ES. of 1805 gave instructions for a triennial settlement, 1213 to 1215 fadi 
(1805-06 to 1807-08), at the expiration odf which another settlement for a simfiar 
term w as to be concluded with all those willing to engage. After 1218 fasli a new 
I The charges for collection amounted to Bs. 1^66,279 and Bs. 1,95,446 respectiTely. , 
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settlement was to fee concluded with the same persons for a further term of fouT 
years (1811-12 to 1814-15), the assessment being formed by adding to the annual 
revenue of the second three years, three-fourths of the net increase of revenue 
during one year of that period. At the same time the following instructions^ 
were issued to the Collectors:—In those instances in which the land-revenue 
assessed on the lands in the Ceded Provinces under the late settlement has 
been proved to be too heavy, adequate deductions must necessarily be granted 
in fixing the land-revenue of 1213 fasUy but it wiD be the duty of the Coflectors, 
in all practicable cases, to restore the land-revenue of 1212 by a progressive 
assessment previously to the expiration of the approaching settlement. The 
Governor-Q-eneral in Council does not however consider it to be proper to rescind 
his orders of the 22nd of April, for the conclusion of a settlement on the land- 
revenue of 1212 fasli with those landholders and farmers who have fulfilled 
their engagements, although some loss may be sustained by Grovernment in the 
adjustment of the land-revenue of those lands which have been too highly 
assessed. It is of the utmost importance, with reference to the improvement 
of the resources of the country, that the assessment should in all . cases be 
moderate, and the temporary diminution of the public revenue which may 
result from the principles on which the approaching settlement is to be made 
will be an^ply compensated by the confidence they will inspire in the modera¬ 
tion of the British Government, and by the encouragement which will be 
aflEbrded to the improvement of the lands, and by the increasing prosperity of 
our subjects every description in the Ceded Provinces.” Though orders 
had repeatedly issued for the settlement with the village proprietors, Mr. 0. 
Bussell in the Koil parganahs continued the great farms. The Eajas of 
HAthras and MursAn, and Harkishan Singh of BeswAn, were confirmed as 
farmers ; DibAi was given to ThAkur MardAn Ali Khan ; Malakpur to Akbar 
Ali Khan ; Noh Jhil, Elair, Pitampur, and ShikArpur were settled with 
Banmast KhAn, the son of the rebel leader Dundi KhAn ; while Chandaus was 
leased to Puran Chand, a banker of Mahaban. Mx. Bussell considered that it 
Was necessary to conciliate the principal land-owners at any cost, without 
bestowing any attention on the rights of the village proprietors, who were left 
to their mercies. 

That the difficulties connected with the settlement of the land-revenue with the 


Mr. Bussell’s difficulties. 


actual proprietors of the land were real is shown by the 
following letter* from the Collector :—In the column 


specifying the names of the farmers, the Board will observe that Baja Daya BAm 


holds the prindpal farms in this district. The parganahs which compose them, 


1 Extract from Board’s Proceedings, No. 25, of June Ubh,. 1805. ® Ibid^ No. IT, dated 

July 29th, 1806, containing a letter from Collector of Aligarh; see also Board’s Records, 
22nd October, 1805, No. l ; andSist January, 1*806, Nos. 5-6.* 
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with the exception of Khandauli, were placed under his superintendence bj Lord 
TiftlrA immediately after the conquest of these provinces, and they were continned 
to him by the late Acting Colleotor of the Firuzabad division in that year, with the 
approbation of His Lordship. In the last year the same arrangement was directed 
by BGs Lordship, and tiie parganah of Elhmidauli was added to his farm by 
the Acting Collector, with the concurrence of His Lordship, as he had in vain 
attempted to realise the collections or to preserve tranquillity and good order by 
the appointment of a tabsfldAr. From the same causes, and under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, the parganah of Sadabad was also given in farm to Eaja Bhag- 
want Singh in that year, as the refractory and violent spirit of the zammdfas set 
the anthorify of the iahsildar at defiance. The form of If oh Jhil and Ehair the 
Board are already informed to have been granted to Banmast Kh&n, the son of 
Diindi TThAn, according to the conditional offer of pardon to the latter by the 
Right Hon’ble Lord Lake, and any observations upon this point are ^mneoes- 
»ary, 

^Independent of these places, there are only three small ikmii^ of Ohandans, a 
part of DibAi, and of AhAr Malikpnr. The former has been fanned, as I could 
not procure any adequate security for the collections upon the tahsfldAri system 
upon the percentage of Government, owing to the mntinons habits and charac¬ 
ter of the zamindArs, and their not being able to produce any securities. DibAi 
was originally under a tahsiWAr, hut in consequence of the separation of the 
talnka Gangapnr, the remainder was given in farm to MardAn Ali TCbAoj ia 
consideration of the attadiment and fidelity he had manifested to the British 
The aamindar of Gangapur had been in rebellion against the Govern¬ 
ment. He was pardoned by the Bight Hlon’ble Lord Lake, and his lands 
being restored to him, bis revenues are paid into the head treasury. IRie 
same circumstances apply with re^ct to AhAr Malikpnr, from which parganah 
the three talukas of Jadanl, of Payama, and. of Sonai, have been separated in 
the present settlmnent, and the collections of them are payable at the head trea¬ 
sury. The remaining villages are farmed by Akbar Ali KhAn, the person who 
held them in fairm in the past year. Under the head of amdni are inolnded 
the ixtimrdn tenures of Yahiya Ehdn of HarAoli and of Maloi, and Muhammad 
Baksh of Jhajhar, upon which subjects I have already had the honour to 
address the Board. Tbe towns of Koil and of Khnija, which have always been 
bftld Hds, are also included in it, as likewise one or two small disputed mukaravi 
tenures, and two or three different talukas (some Tullages of which have been 
separated and granted in jdgir by the Bight Hon’ble Lord Lake to indivi¬ 
duals, and no engagements yet entered into for the remainder), as well as a few 
other villages which are at present held hhda. The zamindAri lands of Banmast 
KhAn are also included, until he may think proper to conclude a final settle¬ 
ment.” 
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His opinions on tenures. 


On talukas. 


Another of Mr. EtisselPs letters shows his opinions on the tenure question.^” 
In replying to objections raised by certain village pro¬ 
prietors against the grant of their lands in j&gir to one 
Gopdl Kishan, he writes in the following terms:—Any objections of the zamin- 
d4rs upon occasions of jdgirs are erroneously founded; their rights are preserved 
and secured to them, and any oppressive grievances can be redressed by law. 
The right of soil, indeed, rested formerly solely and exclusively with the king, 
and not with the immediate landholders. I am not aware, therefore, of any 
obstacle to Government granting in jdgtr any lands which they may think 
proper in this country, nor can the objections of the zamind&rs be considered' 
valid.” The Board in reply stated that they did not concur in the Collector’s 
opinion regarding the rights of zaminddrs, and declared that the grant of jdgirs^ 
except in cases where Government is the actual proprietor of the soil, is objec¬ 
tionable, inasmuch as it tends to affect the rights of individuals. ^ 

Although the Collector was so unmindful of the interests of the inferior pro¬ 
prietors, he was quite aware of the defective title by 
which the talukad&rs held their large possessions. In 
April, 1808, he writes thus to the Board of Commissioners :—^^It is notorious 
that in the majority of the talukas and the nominal zamindAri estates of our 
principal landholders, the proprietary right in the soil is not vested in the 
possessors. A vast proportion of the lands have been successively annexed 
to their estates from time to time through intrigues and by means of that 
power and influence which they have possessed. They have taken advantage 
of tie distractions and revolutions which have prevailed, and have in many 
instances founded their own consequence and authority upon the weakness 
of the ruling power. The talukadArs possess pattahs granted under for¬ 
mer Governments, in which they are styled zamindArs and talukadArs, and 
they attach the validity of regular sanads to them.” More than forty years 
after the date of this letter, the claims of the talukadArs in this district to the 
absolute proprietary right of the whole of their talukas were finally negatived 
by the.civil courts, as will be seen further on. This settlement was based on a 
progressive revenue rising from Rs. 23,56,464 in 1218 fasli to Rs. 24,21,575 
in 1219, and Rs. 24,57,253 in 1220. The average number of persons engag¬ 
ing for the land-revenue was only 827, and the average charges for collection 
amounted to Es. 2,03,362. 

As Government relinqtiished all extra cesses, and had forbidden the zamfndAri» 
to collect them, deductions were made on this account 
in the assessment. The sums remitted to some of tbO 
chief talukadArs^as compensation for the abolition of transit (raMdri)^ salt and 

Board’s Reeor% ilSth Juue^ 1S06; Ibid,, asud October, 1805, No. 1; and Slst Januarj, 
1806, Nos. 6, 6. 


Cmes abolished. 
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bazar ((fijfg) duties were considerable, amotmting in the ease of Day a Ram of 
Hathras ^ to Rs. 20,000 a year, and in the case of Bhagwant Singh of Mur- 
san to Rs. 10,000. Not content with this, Daya E4m claimed an additional 
remission of Rs. 10,000 a year, on the grotmd of custom, for 1211 and 1212 
fuslL He was then as farmer paying Rs. 3,30,000 per annnm as land revenue, 
and as proprietor Rs. 1,35,000, and put in a letter of the Marhatta General 
DuBoigne allowing Rs. 10,000 as ^mudji hamdjibmamdV or ^customary deduc¬ 
tion,’ and one of Perron’s allowing Rs. 16,062 for 1802, and fis. 10,000 for 1803.^ 
This claim was disallowed, but neither he nor the Mursdn Raja refrained from 
collecting the illegal cesses until the fall of Hathras and Mursan. In 1806, 
the want of rain was much felt. None fell up to the I5th of August, and it 
was not until the 4th of September that the regular monsoon commenced. 
Similar complaints were received in 1808, when the rains did not set in until 

Droughts ajid rendssions. cohsequence of this was, that remissions 

amounting to three annas in the rupee were granted 
to all except the most powerful zamindars. These remissions amounted in 
1806 to Rs, 1,88,278 for loss caused by the marching of troops | Rs. 60,980 
for damages alleged to have been committed by field mice (muskkori J, besides 
the three annas in the rupee.® Mr. Grant, writing in 1806, says, with regard 
to these remissions I am convinced that the intention of Government has 
been nearly rendered abortive, and that of the considerable remissions which 
have been authorised in this district, a very small proportion has been granted 
to the inferior classes of zamindars and ryots, for whose relief I conceive the 
indulgence of Government to have been intended.” Besides the remissions 
of land revenue, large remissions of advances (takkdvi) were granted, so that it 
is not surprising that during the first five years of our rule no sales for arrearss 
of land revenue were necessary. 

The Board of Commissioners, appointed under Regulation X. of 1807, met at 
Aligarh in December of that year, and issued instruptions for a permanent set¬ 
tlement. The Collector stated that, owing to wars and bad seasons, only three- 
fifths of tlie cultnrable land were then under cultivation j that with improved 
management he expected an increase of eight lakhs of rupees to the revenue 
in six years; and deprecated the introduction of a permanent settlement. The 


1 Board’s Records, 20th June, 1806, No. 17; Ibid ^7th. Jiine». l€06. Nos. 16—20; 26th August, 1806, 
Nos. 7— 8 ; 23rd January, 1807, No. 28. Daya Ram also received compensation for the abolition of 
the Hathras mint. ^ Board’s Records, 22nd April, 1806, No. 6; 23rd January* 1808, No. 28; 2Sth 
May, 1808, No. 5; 25th April, 1800, Nos. 46-53. ^ As to drought, see Board’s Records 26th 

August, 1806. Nos. 7, 8; 26th February, 1808, No. 1; 25th September, 1808, No. 48 ; and Remis¬ 
sions, 26th February, 1808, No, 1; 23rd September, 180S, No. 34. ^ Again, in Board’s Records, 

16th January, 1£09, 40, Collector reports that “ but few of the people hare received the bene¬ 
volent indulgence of Government,” whereon he was directed in forming the settlement to mahe 
further inquiries. 
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Board then directed a settlement with farmers for three years^ and with pro¬ 
state of the district in pnetors for a similar term, with a stipulation that the 
1807. revenue assessed for the last year should remain fixed 

for ever, in case the zaminddrs w’^ere willing to engage for its payment in 
perpetuity, subject to the sanction of the Court of Directors, This sanction 
was, fortunately for the State, never obtained. The Court of Directors were 
informed of this intention in a despatch dated 31st July, 1807, and again in 1808, 
and in their reply, dated 27th February, 1810, they express their determination 
not to proceed immediately to the settlement of the ceded and conquered pro¬ 
vinces in perpetuity until all the proceedings regarding the current settlement 
were before them,^ In 1811 they disallowed the permanency of the existing 
settlement, and the conditions laid down in Regulation X., 1807, were rescinded 
by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which again reverted to the declarations 
contained in the Regulations of 1803^ and 1805. 

With this settlement ^ w^as introduced the system of tahsilis, by which tah- 
silddrs received fixed salaries instead of the commission of ten per cent, on the 
collections formerly given. Mr. Russell w^as succeeded by Mr. Trant, w^ho 
carried out the new settlement with the village proprietors of the Muttra and 

eastern parganahs which had been held in farm by 
Daya Ram, Bhagwant Singh and Harkishan. Mr. E. 
Elliott joined in December, 1808, and carried out the settlement of the remain¬ 
der of the district, with the exception of two ])arganahs. The land revenue 
of Aligarh in the year 1218, exclusive of the lands formerly held in farm or at a 
fixed revenue, stood at Rs. 20,74,010, or Rs. 4,00,906 above the land revenue 
of 1215. The revenue of the resumed farms was fixed at Rs. 8,12,835, and 
exceeded the revenue paid by the farmers by over three lakhs of rupees, yet the 
people did not complain, and only rejoiced at being delivered from the oppres¬ 
sion of the late farmers. The total revenue of 1216 fasli (1808-9 A. D.) is 
given by Mr, Hutchinson at Rs. 26,03,825, of 1217 at Rs. 28,60,661, and of 1218 
at Rs. 31,03,793, and the number of persons allowed to engage at 3,324. 

The settlement was too hurried to admit of that scrutiny into the rights of 
the proprietors which Government desired ; and in 1810 Mr. Fortescue, whilst 
regretting the frequency of sales for arrears, suggested that the separate posses¬ 
sion and responsibility of shfirers might be attempted, when he believed that 
fewer sales would occur. The Board, accordingly, instructed Collectors to 

allow all persons to claim admission to the proprie¬ 
tary idght, whether they had previonsly been admitted 
to engage for the Government revenue or not: Another cause of distress was 


Besnmption of farms. 


Board’s instrnctions. 


^ A full account of the arguments and proceedings in relation to this attempt at a permanent 
settlement is given in Selections from Revenue Records, N. W, F., 1818-20 : Calcutta, 1866y see 
page 29. ^ 1st January, 1808. 
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the system of taking security for one-fourth of the revenues from the zamin*^ 
darsj which Mr. H, Newnham thus describes.^ In this district many estates 
are confessedly in the actual possession of the securities,—in some cases on the 
strength of the security bond, in others by hatMncu Possession of the securi¬ 
ties, on whatever grounds, is equally injurious to the landholders and to Govern¬ 
ment. A process is issued to the landholder, who attends and says he is not in 
possession ; the security is then called upon, who frequently confesses posses¬ 
sion, but complains of loss, claims a settlement of accounts, and advances a 
variety of private engagements and pecuniary concerns. Legally, if the secu¬ 
rity has paid a fourth of the revenue for which he is responsible, he is released 
from every public demand. Supposing him to have paid the fourth, but to 
have realized the whole demand from ihe estate, in which way is the revenue 
recoverable? The ruin of the estate is too often the object of the security, and 
possession gives him foil means to effect that purpose. As many talnkas have 
arisen through this cause, the landholders of large estates become security to 
ruin the smaller zamindirs, and thereby increase their estate by the purchase 
of the former zamind&rs’ lands. The sufferings of the former class from this 
one cause are numberless, and I have reason to believe that nearly one-eighth 
of the whole landed property in this district is in this predicament.” The 
Board replied that they were aware of the inconveniences to which landholders 
were exposed by the requisition of security, and contemplated proposing to 
Government, from the expiration of the present leases, the exemption of actual 
proprietors of land from the necessity of furnishing it. But it was not till 
November, 1817, that the Board authorized the OoUector to dispense with the 
requisition of security in cases where it appeared unnecessary for the safety of 
the revenue. 

The settlement in the parganahs lately farmed was in every instance a pro- 

settlement of irfis IS adopted with a view of affording 

worked badly in resumed temporary relief to the newly admitted village proprie¬ 
tors, and, at the same time, of retaining ultimately the 
assessment which these talukadars were understood to have realized from them. 
It was also adopted in Firuzabad and Jalesar for the sake of seeming the 
highest obtainable assessment for the last year of the lease, as such final assess¬ 
ment was, under the provisions of Regulation 7, 1807, to become permanent. 
This object failed in most of these parganahs. Mr. Newnham, writing^ in 1811, 
says:—^^The change in the management of the lands (from farmers to zamia- 
dars) appears to have failed in continuing the same state of high cultivation ; 
in the place of a floating capital, of the command of labour, and all the ready 
powers of agriculture, men who had no wealth but their industry and proprie¬ 
tary rights were introduced, and who could not be expected to be able to entice 


^ To Board, Ut January, 1.811. 


f Ta Board SOth July, 1811. 
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into tlieir villagesj lyots to cultivate the lands which had been tilled by the 
personal servants of the talukadar as labourers^ or as assignments in lieu of 
money' wages, which compensation was not omitted in the account of the assets. 
The newly acknowledged zanrlndars could only look to their ryots, on whom they 
increased the demand in proportion that the Government demand increased 
towards themselves. A ryot, insolvent through misfortune, or resisting a claim 
he could scarcely discharge, soon gave rise to difficulties, and the ruinous vacancy 
which the flight or death of ryots or labourers occasioned was in no way to be 
remedied.” 

The next settlement was for four years. Since the revocation by the autho¬ 
rities in Europe of the promised permanency of the second triennial settlement 

miffht have been understood to authorize a recurrence 
Quartenmal settlement, ® .. /»-!-» ^ -rv 

1219-1222 fasH Ci8ii-i2 to to the Original provisions or Kegulation lA. or IpOo, 

1814-16 A.D.) which had prescribed that, on the expiration of such 

second triennial settlement, a third settlement for four years, from 1219 to 
1222 fasli was to be formed on specified principles, it would probably have been 
advisable to have adopted this measure to equalize the assessments on particular 
estates; but as Regulation X. of 1812, which rescinded Regulation X. of 1807, 
was silent in regard to such intermediate re-settlement, the only modifications 
attempted during the four years preceding the expiration of the decennial 
period from the conquest (1223 fasli)y for which provision was made, consisted 
of annual expedients for the management of the deteriorated estates, while those 
who continued to pay the assessments of 1218 fasli were left undisturbed. 

, Mr. 0. E. Ferguson in 1812-13 slightly increased the revenue, and the 
number of persons admitted to engagements rose from 3,324 to 4,612, show¬ 
ing that the Board’s directions in . 1810 were not overlooked. Though the 
charges of collection were decreased, and there was more supervision, heavy 
balances accrued, with remissions, reductions, and partial re-settlements, in con- 
. Distribation of fiscal ad- sequence of landholders absconding and .sales of land 
rninistratioxi. meeting purchasers. The accounts of the re¬ 

settlement of farmed villages show a decrease in the revenue of Es. 90,443 in 
1219, Es. 23,474 in 1220, and Rs. 1,03,600 in 1221. Attempts at the 
demarcation of village boundaries were now for the first time made. In 
1814-15, the Western Board sent Messrs. Calvert and Boulderson to take 
charge of a portion of the district. Parganahs Anupshahr, Akrabad, Gangiri, 
Jah4ugirabad, Jal41i, Pachldna, and Sikandra Rao were made over to Mr. 
Calvert, together with some parganahs of Btiwa and Fatehgarh. Parganahs 
Sadabad, Khandauli^ Mah^ban, M4t, Firuzabad, Jalesar, Rdya, Sonai, and 
Sahpu were intrusted to Mr. Boulderson, and Mr. Ferguson retained charge 
of Koil and the remaining parganahs. In 1816, Mr. Ferguson resumed charge 
of the eastern division on Mr. Calvert’s. departure. In the same year, three 
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parganaliSj Finizabad, Rahpa and Kbandauli, were transferred to Agra, and at 
that time paid a revenue of fls. 3,77,711.^ At the same time Noh JhiLand 
Sikandra were given over to Mr. Boulderson, and the Kasganj tahsil was 
received from Etawa.^ 

The fourth settlement for five years was made by Messrs. Ferguson, Calvert 

_ ^ , and Boulderson for the parganahs under their respec- 

Fourth settlement, 1223 i r 

to 1*227or 18a6-i 6 to tive charges, giving an aggregate land revenue of 
* ' Rs. 30529,833, being an increase on the former settlement 

of Rs. 2,74,638. In the old farmed parganahs the rates established by Mr. 
Boulderson reached the highest assessment of 1218. In submitting an account 
of the portions of the district settled by Messrs. Ferguson and Calvert, the 
Board of Commissioners, after noticing the considerations which led to the exten¬ 
sion of the settlement of 1218 for four years, and the principles on which that 
measure was founded, remark:—A progressive settlement, which should rest 
on a speculation of prospective improvement, will generally defeat itself. The 
landholders seldom look beyond the immediate operations of the current year, 
and will thoughtlessly bind themselves to a future incumbrance of any extent for 
the sake of a present relief. A moderate enhancement would perhaps stimulate 
their exertions, and industry to meet it, particularly if it be limited to a portion 
of the lease, so as to leave to them in the remainder of the term the benefits of 
such industry. But, generally speaking, when the actual pressure of a 
load (the weight of which they did not estimate) falls upon them, they 
recede in despair from the struggle, and the result not only disappoints the 
anticipated increase from expected improvement, but will frequently produce 
a retrograde falling off in the former cultivation. This remark is fully 
exemplified in several of the accounts now submitted to your Lordsbip, where 
the deficiency on the ultimate demand of the former settlement far exceeds 
the difference between that demand and what had been punctually realized 
in the early part of the lease. The remark might also be deemed as 
affording an argument against the new arrangements which are proposed 
for your Lordship’s sanction, as a large proportion of them are at a progressive 
assessment. But in the present instance the measure is principally confined to 
the re-establishment of temporary abatements. Those cases in which the progres¬ 
sive assessment is at an increase upon the former settlement are comparatively 
few, and of inconsiderable amount, and the farther additions to the assessment 
of the current year, which has been realized with sufficient punctuality, are 
trifling. In taking a view of these settlements, and of the accounts of the other 
portion of the district, we cannot hesitate in offering to your Lordship our 
deliberate opinion that no increase of revenue can be expected from any future 

^ Sahpu, Rs. 40,028. Khandauli, Rs. 6^,265; Firuzabad, Rs. 269,428 ; see Board’s Records, 5th 
November, 1816, No. 1. ® Ibid, Slat December, 1816, No. 16 
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re-settlement of tliis district. These arrangements have certainly remedied 
many errors and inaccuracies which have occurred in the former settlement ; 
but, exclusive of errors, which are perhaps unavoidable in a general settlement, 
and of probable embarrassments from unfavourable seasons, much counterac¬ 
tion to any future re-settlement is to be apprehended from the landholders 
themselves, who have learnt the mode of anticipating the requisition of an 
increase by a reduction of the assets towards the expiration of the lease, either 
by throwing the land altogether out of cultivation, or by discontinuing the 
culture of the more valuable produce, such as sugar-cane, cotton, &c. This 
latter measure affects also the revenue of the customs. Section 7, Regulation 
IX., 1805, held out to the landholders of the conquered provinces the hope of a 
permanent settlement from the year 1223. The promise may, indeed, be said 
to be partial, and to be not very clearly defined, as it is restricted to those lands 
which may be in a state of cultivation to warrant the measure. But the land¬ 
holders looked only to the promise, and did not calculate on the reservation 
attached to it. The disappointment is accordingly general. Even under this 
reservation, a majority of the parganahs in this district would, on a comparison 
of the improvable land with that in actual cultivation, be found not to possess 
more of the former than what the landholders might be deemed entitled to as 
the future reward of their industry. Considerable abatements were granted (in 
some cases apparently on insufficient grounds) in the first years of this settle¬ 
ment ; but the Board deemed it expedient to waive a retrospective revision of 
them, an indulgence which has probably contributed to the punctuality with 
which the revenue has, generally speaking, hitherto been paid. The land fit 
for cultivation is stated at more than twq-thirds of the land under tillage, so 
that of the arable land little more than seven-twelfths are in cultivation. The 
waste also appears very extensive,^ —the twenty-five parganahs, regarding 
which this information is furnished, exhibit 281 farms out of an aggregate of 


1,692 estates.” 

This quinquennial settlement was extended in the ceded parganahs for five 

years by Regulation XVI. of 1816, and again for five 
Uttlement extended, ^ ^ ^ ji? 

years by order of Government in 1822, and for a 

further term of filve years, from 1235 to 1239 fasli (1827-8 to 1831-2 A. D.), by 

Government orders of the 13th April 1826. In the conquered parganahs it was 

extended for five years, from 1228 to 1232 fasli, by orders of Government in 

1818. Soon after the formation of this settlement it was found advisable to 


restrain tahsildars from exacting interest on balances and from taking villages 
nnder direct management without the express sanction of the Collector. These 
settlements were again extended from 1233 to 1237 fasli (1815-16^to 1829-30, 
A. D.), to allow time for the inquiries directed by Regulation VII. of 1822, 


^ Settlement Records, N.-W. P., 82 . 
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while certain parganahs in which the errors were most glaring were exempted 
from the mle of extension and were immediately settled. 

For the settleinent under Regulation VII. of 1822 scarcely any extra estah- 
Inadeqnate provision for Kshment was allowed in this district, and the Collec- 
revision of settlement. ^ much occupied by the other duties 

of his office to admit of his careful attention being given to the detailed and 
laborious enquiry prescribed by Regulation YII. of 1822. It was found at the 
next settlement of this district, that villages settled under this Regulation were 
generally over-assessed. Mr. H. Rose, in reporting the settlements of par¬ 
ganahs Jalali, Akrabad, Sikandra Rao and Marahra in 1839, writes that out 
of 37 villages settled under Regulation VII. of 1822, 35 required reduction of 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 6,440, on a jama of Rs. 47,533. The system 
of settlement under that Regulation undoubtedly tended to cause over-assess¬ 
ment; but that system, faulty as it was, had not fair play in this district, 
where the Settlement Officer, when he was not satisfied with the revenue 
which his papers warranted him to demand, was in the habit of appointing 
native assessors for the express purpose of raising the estimate of assets. 
That under such a method of settlement some estates should have broken down 
and others should now exhibit marks of over-assessment is not to be wondered 
at. The matter for surprise is that the whole have not been ruined long 
ago.” 

Mr. Stirling gives the following lamentable description of the state of the 
district in his time:—The consequence of the inadequacy of the tahsili estab- 
lisments, and their inefficiency, has been that almost aU the villages in this 
district have been mortgaged, farmed, sold or given over to creditors. A few 
intriguing, dishonest and avaricious men, have by indirect means possessed them¬ 
selves of the greater portion of the most flourishing estates in this district. 
These changes of property have upset aU kinds of village rights, and the 
individual claims of cultivators, amongst whom tenfold more distress has been 
occasioned than has been experienced in any district of which I have had 
charge.” In a subsequent letter to the Commissioner of Agra, dated 19th May, 
1832, Mr. Stirling attributes much of the prevailing distress in the country to 
the abolition of the Benares mint, the bankrupty of indigo factories, and the 
reduced purchases of Crovemment. He stated the effects of the abolition of 
the mint to be, first, a considerable enhancement of the price of coin as com¬ 
pared with silver bullion; second, an unavoidable continued debasement of the 
currency ; third, a growing scarcity of the circulating medium ; and he con¬ 
sidered the commerce and agriculture of the country to have suffered from these 
causes at the rate of eleven per cent., and that the prices of commodities and 
of grain and labour had fallen to that extent. The bankruptcy of all the indigo 
manufactories not only occasioned the failure of many respectable native houses, 
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but swept away a large amount of currency from those channels of circulation' 
in which it had been long employed, and had afforded occupation to the indus¬ 
try of a great number of commercial men and agriculturists. Such a con¬ 
vulsion caused no inconsiderable distress ; but happily the immediate loss did 
not fall with too great a weight on the country. Owing to the practice of mak¬ 
ing large advances, the people had received perhaps more than the full price of 
their labour and commodities, and when the treasure usually expended on indigo 
works ceased to ffow, they had only to turn their attention to the production of 
grain. Mr. Stirling calculated the diminution of the Company’s purchases to 
be about ten lakhs of rupees annually. At the same time Mr. Smith thinks^ 
that, during this period, though at first much land was left out of cultivation 
and many of the old proprietors lost their villages, still there had been much 
general progress. In 1815, the total cultivated area of the district as it then 
stood, exclusive of the large talukas, was only 934,078 acres; and if 100,000 
acres be taken as the area under cultivation in the talukas, the total cultivated 
area will have been 1,034,078 acres. But the cultivated area of the district, 
reduced to its present size at the time of last settlement, was 839,127 acres, or 
81 per cent, of the total cultivation of about three districts in 1815. I am 
rather under the mark in concluding that by the time the last settlement was 
finished, cultivation in Aligarh, even since 1815, had atl^ast doubled, and that 
since 1803 it must have more than doubled. In 1815 the revenue fell at 
Rs. 3-6-5 per cultivated acre, and at last settlement (1838) though the revenue 
was increased, it fell at only Rs. 2-3-1 per cultivated acre.” 

In 1833, Mr. John Thornton was appointed to officiate as Deputy Collector 
Mr. John Thornton's re- Aligarh, and was intrusted wfith the revision of the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833. He joined 
his appointment in December of that year, and remained in charge of the set¬ 
tlement office five years, during which time he finished the settlement of parga- 
nahs H&thras, Mursdn, Gorai, Hasangarh, Khair, Chandaus, Somna, Koil, 
Atrauli, Murthal and the talukas of Bhamauri N4h and Datauli. He also made 
a summary settlement-for six years of parganah Tappal, part of the jagir of the 
Begam Sumru, which had lapsed by her death in 1837. Mr, Thornton was 
succeeded by Mr. H. Rose, who took charge in December, 1838, and finished 
the settlement of the remaining parganahs, viz,, Sikandra Rao, M&rahra, Akra- 
bad, Jaldli and Barauli in July, 1839. Both Mr. Thornton and Mr. Rose were 
ably assisted by Mr, W. B. Wright, formerly Superintendent of the Customs 
line at Hansi, who was appointed, at Mr. Thornton’s recommendation, in 1837, 
as Assistant in the settlement. In 1840, parganah Tappal was resettled by 
Mr. Wright, at a revenue of Rs. 1,18,206. 

1 Settlement Report, p, 63 : the opinion of Mr. Smith as Settlement Officer is particularly 
yaluahle on this point. 
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By revision of tibe settlement a total increase in the assessment was 

Principles of assess- ga^ed of Es. 75,785, but this increase Tras mainly 
ment in 1888 , effected on the estates of some of the talnkadars, who, 

dnring the past settlements, had contrived to conceal their real resources* 
Under the new system of settlement, such an evasion of the just demmd of 
Government wa^ almost impossible. The Settlement Officer no longer trusted to 
arbitrary valuations of assets and estimates of area formed by the kanungoes and 
patw&ris. Each village was accurately surveyed, measured and mapped, field by 
field, and the lands divided into four classes with reference to their proximity to 
the village, as at present. These four classes were comprehended in the two great 
divisions of irrigated and unirrigated lands, and for each class average par- 
ganah rent-rates were framed from the results of a careful enquiry into the 
actual rents paid by cultivators for such lands, and by a comparison with the 
rates in neighbouring parganahs. These rates, applied to the areas of each 
class of land, gave the village rent-roll or gross assets of each village, and the 
jama or Government demand was then obtained by a deduction in favour of the, 
zamindars of not less than 30 per cent, on the gross assets. This demand was 
further tested by an examination of the recorded assets of the estate for the past 
ten years, and by the daul or estimate of the tahsildars. Nothing could be more 
fair than such an assessment, provided that the lands were rightly classified. 
Mr, Thornton and Mr. Hose were careful to satisfy themselves on these important 
points I one or two of the talukadars tried to obtain easy terms by throwing a 
great proportion of their lands out of cultivation at the time of settlement, and. 
by stopping np their earthen wells; but Mr. Thornton readily detected the fraud. 
The revenue survey was made between the years 1833 and 1837, when 
parganah Tappal was surveyed by Captain Brown, and the remaining parga¬ 
nahs by Captain Wroughton. In most instances the hhasrahs or indices and 
shajrahs or field maps were furnished by the survey establishment, but it is to 
be regretted that these important documents were in general drawn up very 
incorrectly, especially the field maps. 

Mr. W. H. Smith made the' existing settlement of the district between 1866 
Mr. W. H. Smith on past 1873. In reviewing the past fiscal history of the 
settlements. district, he writes :—From all the authorities and 

facts which I have considered, my deductions are as follow:—^That at the time of 
the conquest the entire district was in a terrible state of disorganization; that 
population was defective and much land out of cultivation ; that the zaminddrs 
generally were in a depressed and unsettled state ; and that they were called 
upon to pay a very heavy revenue before they bad recovered from the injurious 
results of former misrule, but that the good effect of our rule very soon became 
manifest. "With the aid of remissions and reductions, which were largely 
resorted to, in other words, by lenient treatment, they tided overtimes of difficulty. 
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Mea^iule poptilation and cultivation alike increased, and within 30 years there 
was double as much land under the plough as before, while the assessments 
having been, with few exceptions, left untouched after 1819, the incidence of the 
revenue rate on the cultivated acre fell lower and lower, and at the end the people 
were paying half the rate for double the amount of land. No doubt the revenue 
was even then heavy, and from time to time bad seasons may have caused 
iauch individual and partial distress, but on the whole the landholders of the 
district maintained their original position, and the general results of the 30 years 
was a constantly improved revenue administration, and in the mass an enor¬ 
mous amelioration in general progress and prosperity.” 

33ie prfiiciples of assessment adopted at the present settlement were sub- 
Principles of assessment stantially the same as those described above, but in work- 
an 1866 - 74 . ing out the average rates, the particular rates which 

each class of soil actually paid were first discovered, and then these rates were 
applied to the soils as classified, and the general total of these rates was taken 
as the estimate for the tract of country for which they had been selected. The 
classification of soils adopted has already been noticed (p. 352); and here it 
may be said that this- classification is the one acknowledged by the people in their 
own transactions; and the rates found to prevail, and on which the assessment is 
based, represent actual facts. The general rates, modified by the peculiar local 
characteristics of each estate, form the basis of the individual assessment of 
these estates. The following statement shows the initial and expiring revenue 
6£ the past settlement, and the new revenue for each tahsil in the district:— 


TahslI. 

Initial revenuo of past 
settlement. 

Expiring revenoe of 
paht settlement. 

i 

•8^ 

11 

ll 

3 a 

iNCIDEISrOB OF THE LAND REVENUE ON 

Caltivated area 
in 1838. 

Total area in 
1868. 

Culturable area 
in 1868. 

Cultivated area 
in 1868. 

a 

•*» 

o 

■p 

Present enltura- 
ble area. 

Present cultivat¬ 
ed area. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Atraull 

2,47,136 

'2,46,407 

2,92,1'>4 

1 13 3 

115 

14 8 

1 10 8 

14 7 

l 8 6 

1 IS 1 

Eon 

3,01,600 

3,01.950 

3,60,569 

2 16 

15 2 

1 12 6 

1 15 9 

19 4 

2 2 1 

3 6 11 

mis 

2,64,091 

3,67,976 

2,87,694 

2 5 4 

1 15 4 

2 2 6 

2 4 5 

2 18 

2 4 11 

2 7 2 

:i&air ... 

3,55,177 

3,54,496 

4,01,050 

2 18 

15 9 

i 1 9 6 

1 14 4 

18 8 

1 12 10 

2 2 4 

Bitliras 

3,91,761 

3,98,074 

. 4,18,626 

2 12 9 

2 2 3 

2 9 2 

2 11 5 

2 4 0 

2 n 4 

2 13 a 

Sikaudra Raa 

2,80,687 

3,78,867 

3,87,320 

2 10 

14 8 

1 12 5 

1 15 0 

1 12 8 

2 7 6 

2 11 0 

Total 

1^41,242 

18,47,769 

21,47,343 

3 3 1 

17 7 

1 13 0 

2 0 11 

1 11 5 

2 18 

2 6 3 


The new assessment has resulted in an increase of Rs. 3,06,100, or 16*6 per 
<5ent. oter the initial revenue of the old assessment, and of Rs. 2,90,573, or 16*2 
per cent, over the current revenue, and this, too, though the proportion taken by 
the State has fallen from 68*9 per cent, to 50 per cent, of the rental assets. The 
causes of this increase are the increase in cultivation, population and irrigation, 
and the rise in the value of land, rents and prices. Besides the land revenue, 
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Bs. 2,145551-7-6 are collected for the ten per cent, cess under Act XVIIL of 
1871, and Es. 1,08,117 for patwaris’ fees, bringing up the total demand from 
the district to Rs. 24,70,011, and giving an increase of 23-8 per cent, on the 
old demand. In tabsilis Koil and Atranli, the new demand was collected iist^ 
1871-72; in Iglas and Khair in 1872-73; and in Hathras and Sikandra Eae 
in 1873-74. The settlement will probably be confirmed from 1871 to 1901# 
The following statement gives the official account of the revenue demand^ 
collections, and balances from 1860-61 to 1872-73. 


Year. 

Demands. 

Collection, 

Balances. 

Paeticulaks of Balanob. 

Percentage of ba¬ 
lance and demand. 

Real, 

'3 

a 

1 

In train of 
liquida¬ 
tion. 

Doubtful. 

a> 

oS 



Rs, 

Bs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Bs. 


ISS0-6Z 


18,32,750 

17,12,038 

1,20,712 

1,20.712 

... 


•«« 

6-59 

1861-6*2 


18,42 795 

17,86,684 

66,1 U 

61,3»1 

3,823 

977 


3*04 

1862-6S 


18,48,697 

17,98,8:^3 

49,874 

43,114 


... 

6,760 

2-69 

1863-61 


18,41,874 

16,33,883 

7,991 

6 065 

... 


1,926 

*43 

1864-65 


18,41,692 

18,22,736 

18,856 

17,313 



1,643 

1*02 

1865-66 

• «« 

18,41, 25 

18,*24,228 

16,897 

15,398 

••• 

... 

1,499 

•92 

1866-67 


18,40,905 

18,37,180 

3,725 

1,776 

••• 


1,949 

'20 

1867-68 

«•* 

18,40,601 

18,89,452 

1,149 

... 



1,149 

•06 

1668-69 

»•« 

18,40,060 

18,38,249 

1,811 

... 


... ! 

1,811 

•10 

1869-70 


18,40,423 

18,37,843 

2,580 


,«• 


2,580 

•14 

1870-71 


18,40,659 

18,93,163 

1,496 




1,496 

•08 

1871-72 

«•« 

19,52,605 

19,51,775 

830 

416 

98 

277 

39 

•04 

1872-73 

... 

20,05,468 

20,05,050 

418 

237 

20 

142 

19 

•02 


Taming from the land to the proprietary body, I shall now take up the great 
talukas for which the district is noted. For the history of the Jat talukas of 
^ ^ ^ Hathras, Mursdn and Iglas, we have the valuable 

report of Mr. John Thornton, from which the following 
account is mainly taken.^ All these families trace their origin to- a man 
named Makan, who about the end of the sixteenth c;r the beginning of the 
seventeenth century came from Eajputana to the neighbourhood of Mursan. 
He was a J4t of the Teuwa tribe, and on his arrival found the country occu¬ 
pied by Rajpiits and Jats of the Khokhen tribe. Makan married a woman of 
the Khokhen tribe, and partly through the influence of her clansmen, and partly, 
probably, on account of the surrounding country being imperfectly cultivated, 
he and his descendants, during the next three generations, were enabled to 
obtain possession of a considerable tract of country, which they divided amongst 
themselves. Each sub-division became the parent of a number of hamlets 
(Mkhili mauza)y the occupants of which are all of the same caste, and trace 
their origin to the common ancestor who founded the parent village (asH 


1 Settlement Reports, N.-W. P., I., 247^ 
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mmza). These clusters of villages in the course of time became known as 
talukas. The tract occupied by the Tenwa Jats was known as tappa Jodr, 
because the town of Jo&r or Jawdr was the principal place therein, or the resi¬ 
dence of the head of the family. Tappa Joar belonged to parganah Jalesar, but 
in the reign of Shahjah^n (in 1652 A. D.), Sadullah Khdn took 200 villages 
from Jalesar, including the Jat tappa, 80 villages from Mahdban, and 7 from 
Khandauli, and formed them into a new parganah, which he called after his 
own name, Sadabad. The J4t confederation had become firmly established at the 
death of Shahjahdn in 1658 A, D.; and during the wars that ensued for the pos¬ 
session of the throne, Ifandrfim, a great-grandson of Makan, found means to 
establish himself as head of his tribe. Possessed of great abilities, and supported 
by the Porach Raja of Daryipur, Nandrdm not only refused to pay the land-tax, 
but succeeded in incorporating several villages not owned by J6ts into the Jdt 
tappa of Joir. When Aurangzeb became firmly established on the throne, 
Nandrfim submitted to the emperor, and was rewarded with the khidmat zamin- 
d&n or revenue management of Jodr and Tochigarh. He subsequently received 
a grant, conferring the police management also upon him, with the title of faujddr* 
Nandrdm’s influence remained unimpaired until his death in 1695 A. D. 

fourteen sons, of whom three only need be 
uccesflorso m t m. mentioned here :—Zulkaran, the eldest; Jai Singh, 

the second son; and Bhoj Singh, the seventh son. The H&thras family is des- 
c^dedfrom Jai Singh, and that of Murs&n from Zulkaran Singh. Zulkaran died 
before his father, and for some years Bhoj Singh took the lead amongst the 
brethren. It is probable that the authority of Bhoj Singh varied just as he 
was able to secure the favour of the local Government officers. At last, in 
1716 A. D., Bhoj Singh obtained from Sayyid Abdullah, tide famous minister 
of Farrukhsiy&r, a grant in terms similar to that conferred upon Nandrdm by 
Aurangzeb, and in the following year a remission of revenue as jdfftr. The 
two brothers, Jai Singh and Bhoj Singh, divided the tappa equally between them, 
fend transmitted their possessions to their sons. Bhoj Singh died in 1750 A. D. 
and left three sons. Of these, Mohan Singh obtained taluka Simardhari ; Jagat 
Singh,.tbe eldest son, received talukas Barha and Tuksdn, and left Barha to his 
eldest son, Partdb, whilst his second son, Muktdwal Singh, received Tuksdn, and 
transferred it to Phup Singh of Mursdn. Kanjal Singh, the third son of Bhoj 
Singh, received Ohotwa and Kotha Patta, but he was ousted in 1768 on account 
of arrears, and the talnkas were divided between the Hdthras and Mursdn Rajas; 
We have now to trace the history of the family of Jai Singh, He died in 
Jai^gtu 1749 A.D., and left two sons: Sdwant Singh, thC^ 

younger son, received a number of villages as his share; 
which he formed i^io a taluka named Gubrdri; but the greater portion of the 
estetc came into the hahds of the eldest son, Baran Singh, a man of great aoti- 
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vity and detertnination of character. Li 1752 Baran Singh induced the amil 
of the Oudh Vazir to transfer to him Hdthras and the surrounding villages, held 
until then by a clan of Porach Rajputs, and when Surajtnal, in 1760, expelled 
Batan Singh, the Porach talukaddr of Mendu, Baran Singh had influence 
enough to secure the revenue management for himself. Baran Singh died in 
1668 and left two sons. The younger of these, by name Sakat Singh, succeeded 
to most of those villages included in his father’s estate which had formed a 
portion of the old tappa Jo4r. These were divided after his death into two 
smaller talnkas, Karas and Karil,—the former fell to the share of his son Durga 
Singh, and the second son, TJdai Singh, obtained KarfL But all the individual 
acquisitions of Baran Singh descended to his eldest son, Bhtiri Singh, who did 
not survive many years, and during whose time the estate appears neither to 
have increased nor dimiuished. Bhuri Singh died in 1775 A. D., and Daya 
Bam, his youngest son, found means to supplant his elder brother, Nawal Singh, 
in by far the larger part of his father’s possessions. The latter retired to 
Beswan and founded the Beswan taluka. 

Before commenoiug the history of Daya Ram, I will give the genealogical 
^ ^ tree of the family, from Makan the founder, which will 

show the ancestors from whom the several taluka- 
d4rs in H4thras are descended. It is taken from Mr. Thornton’s report, and 
purposely omits mention of those sons of Kandram whose descendants are 
extinct, or who obtained portions of territory which never came at a subsequent 
period into the possession of Daya Ram, and which have therefore never been 
induded in parganah Hatbras:— 


Eanwar Sen. 
Kandr&m, 7aTz|<!4r. 


Zalkaifin, 

CseeHnrBia.) 


Jal Singh. Bhof Singh. 


Sawant Singh, 


Bhihi. Bhawan, 

\ (Oabrdri.) 


Xislian, 

(Oabr^.) 


Charaman, 

(TochigaiiL) 


Snbha Bim. 
(Blajraat.) 


Tb^gnr Daya B&m. 


Jlwar&m Harklshan. Gob ind, Sakat. \ 

Randhfr Jaikihan, Adopted son* ^ ^ \ 

(seeMenda.) (seeBeswin Durga. Udai. \ 

aad Sbahz&dpnr.) \ | \ 

Indarjit, Sundar, \ 

(talu..a Kiras.) (taluka KarilO 


f-r, 

CUarrimpnr* 


Balrlsil, TeJ Singh, 
(Sharers in Todtiigarb.) 


Jagat Singh, 

PartAb. Muktiwal. 

Kheri, llku, 

(taluka Barba.) (taluka Tnkfiin.) 


Mohan^Singb. Kanjal Singh, 

Kbnsbil Singb. Bimbaksb, 

Jwat Singh. (KoibaPatta.) 
(SikanOaraJ.) ' 
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The descendants of Churaman and Jaswant held possession of Tochigarh and 
Bahrdmgarhi at Mr. Thornton’s settlement. They had possession of other 
villages also at different times; but as all but these two had been in possession 
of Daya Ram for 38 years, the possession of the descendants of these two 
sons of Nandram was confirmed in these two villages only. The descendants 
also of Bijai Singh were confirmed in the possession of Harrdmpur as a sub- 
tenure of talukas Barha and Giijrat. Muktdwal Singh, son of Jagat Singh^ 
was dispossessed of his estate by Phup Singh of Mursdn, who also acquired 
Kanjal Singh’s share in Kotha Fatha, and his share in Ohotwa fell to Daya 
Ram. 


Daya Ram. 


A few separate villages were added to the estate by Thdkur Daya Bdm, 
through arrangements made wdth the amils of the 
neighbouring parganahs ; but his chief efforts appear 
te have been directed towards the expulsion of the other descendants of Nand 
Ram from their several estates, and the annexation of the latter to his own exten¬ 
sive possessions. In 1776 A. D., taluka Simardhari fell into his hands. In 1779, 
taluka Tochigarh met the same fate. Taluka Gubrari followed in 1794, and 
taluka Barha in 1799 A. D. The last named taluka had been taken out of the 
talukaddr’s hands by the Marhattas 22 years before, during which interval the 
revenue was collected by amils from the village communities. These transao 
tions are said by Thdkur Daya Rdm to have taken place in the way of sale, 
mortgage or the like, hut it is probable that little option was allowed to the 
weaker party- The subsequent possession of the Thdkur was not uninterrupted, 
as the Government of the time in some years preferred to collect its dues from 
each village by means of its own officers. Talukas Kdras and Karil were allowed 
to remain in the hands of their former occupants, who were more nearly 
related to Daya Rdm, as the foregoing account will show; but they were con¬ 
sidered as included in the main estate, and the revenue required from them by 
the Government was paid by Thdkur Daya RW himself. Such was the state 
of things at the comincncement of our rule in 1803 A. D.” 

After the conquest of Aligarh, the Oommander-in-Ohief used every means 
in his power to conciliate Daya R4m. He was con¬ 
firmed in the possession of his ancestral lands in H4th- 
ras on the same terms on which he had held them under the Marhatta Govern-' 
ment. The revenue was fixed at Rs, 1,62,828, and remained at that sum until 
1807-8. In the following year talukas Gubrdri and Simardhari were assigned 
to him iajdgrir^ and he was allowed to engage for the remainder of the par- 
ganahat a revenue, fixed for his life at Es. 93,620. No kind of interference was 
made with his interior management, and indeed he was allowed to remain so 
independent that the people count the introduction of British rule in the pax"- 
ganah from the date of Daya RSm’s expulsion. It was probably the injudicious 


1803-14- 
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relaxiation of our due authority and superintendence which led to his eventual 
ruin.^ During the commotions caused by the war with Holkar and the rebellion 
of Dundi Khan, Daya Ram certainly did good service : he kept his part of the 
district free from the rebels, and he also raised a force of cavalry, for which 
however he was paid liberally by the Commander-m-Ohief. But he soon disr 
played a spirit of insubordination and disaffectian, and as early as September, 
1806, the Resident of Dehli wrote to the Magistrate of Aligarh to the effect that 
letters had been received by Holkar from Daya Ram expressive of discontent, 
and recommending the Magistrate to keep a watchful eye on him. Daya Bam 
and the other chiefs of his tribe, viz.y Bhagwant Singh of MursSn, and Hkr- 
kishan Singh of Beswdn, appear to have made it a point of honour never to pay the 
Grovemment demand till the last moment to which they could safely put it off; 
and the Collector, conscious of his inabiliiy to enforce the demand, was obliged 
to content himself with repeated remonstrances, and an occasional vigorous 
representation to the Board of Commissioners of the state of affairs in those 
talnfcas. On one occasion, 8th August, 1810, the Collector stated that the 
principle on which these talukadars withhold their revenue is, that in the event 
of hostilities they may have a supply of cash, or that Government, with a view to 
the debt, may- be prevented from proceeding to extremities,” Not less fre¬ 
quent were the complaints of the Magistrates against these talukadars for 
affording a secure asylum to offenders of all descriptions, for levying arbitrary 
duties, for omitting to report the occurrence of heinous crimes, and for disre¬ 
garding the authoriiy of the courts of judicature. At length, in July, 1816, the 
Magistrate (Mr. Majoribanks) reported the gross misconduct of Thakur Daya 
Ram in refusing, after repeated injunctions, to deliver up four offenders in a 
case of murder; and he strongly recommended that both Daya Bdmr and 
Bhagwant Singh should be deprived of their privilege of exemption from the 
police system introduced in the other parts of the district. This report reached 
the Supreme Government at a time,when it was particularly politic not to pass 
over such misconduct, as a rising of the Path4a population of Eohilkhand 
a few months before had shown that the minds of the people in this part of our 
dominions were very unsettled. “ It was therefore important to strike a blow 
that should impress all ranks with a proper estimate of our vigour and military 
means. At the close of 1816 it was resolved to reduce both Daya B^m and 

1 la ISOS Daya Ram held a farm of Ks. 3,31,000 revenue, and was proprietor of an estate 
assessed at Rs. 1,35,00J. For matters connected with his history sae Board's Records, 22 nd April, 

1806, No. 6 ; 20 th June, 1806, No. 17; 27th June, 1806, Nos. 17 to 20 August 1806, No. 1 ; 26th 
August, 1806, Nos. 7-8 ; 5th, September. 1806, No. 17-23 ; 23rd September, 1806 j ISth Januar}'. 

1807, Nos. 6-7 ; 6 th February, 1807, No. 7 ; 23rd January, 1808, No. 28; 28th May, 1808, No. 5 ; 
29th August, 1808, No. 22 ; 21 st February, 1809, No. 25; 26th February, 1809, No. 48} 25th 
March, 1809,Nod. 46-53; 8 th June, 1809, No. 27 5 21 st November, 1809, No. SOA ; 2 Ist November 
1809, No. 29. 
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Bhagwant Singh to the level of subjects, and to employ an overwhelming 
•force for that purpose, as well to beat down all opposition as to give eclat to the 
measure. The divisions from Cawnpore, Meerut and Muttra were accordingly 
ordered to concentrate upon Hathras, and place themselves under the imme¬ 
diate command of Major-General Marshall, the oifficer commanding in the field. 
H&thras was reokoned one of the strongest forts in India. It was kept in the 
completest state of repair, and every improvement that was introduced into the 
neighbouring fortress of Aligarh, such as preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and levelling the height of the ramparts, was carefully copied by Daya 
EAm. On the 21st of February the place was invested on all sides ; and Daya 
H&m was then summoned to surrender a gate of his fort, and allow of its being 
dismantled. After some evasion on his part, and a negotiation which lasted till 
the 16th, he finally refused, when the siege immediately commenced. The hatra 
or fortified town was breached and evacuated on the 23rcl ; approaches were 
then made to the fort, and batteries erected under a smart though ineffectual 
fire from the ramparts. By the 1st of March the works of the besiegers were 
completed, and on the following morning forty-two mortars and three breach¬ 
ing batteries of heavy guns began to pls^y cn the fort. Such powerful means 
liad never yet been employed against any fortified place in India, and the effect 
was beyond measure destructive and astonishing to the garrison. The batteries 
continued to play till evening, when at 5 o’clock a large magazine blew up 
.■within the place, destroying half the garrison and nearly all the buildings. 
The effect is described to have been awfful. Daya Ram with a few horse made 
his escape in the dark that same night, and, though challenged and pursued by 
a pi<iuet of the Sth dragoons, got off with little damage. The rest of the gar¬ 
rison, ill attempting to follow, were driven in and obliged to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion. Bhagwant Singh agreed to dismantle his fort on the first summons; 
and thus was this important object gained, with the loss of only one European 
and five natives killed on our side, while the impression of the utter^ futility 
of resistance spread far and wide through Hindustan.” 

On the expulsion of Daya Edm his property was confiscated, and an oppor- 

Measures consequent oa tunity arose for restoring the condition of the village 
,the expulsion oi Daya Ram. occupants, and for admitting them to the same liberal 

terms and the same direct intercourse with Government that were allowed to 
men of a similar class in other places. Notwithstanding the oppressive and 
arbitrary rule of Daya R4m, the original proprietors, in the greater number 
of villagesy “ still adhered to the soil, which they claimed as their own, and 
even where this was not the case, there frequently existed individuals or 
families who, though originally located by the talukaddr himself, and therefore 
not strictly entitled to protection, might have been considered worthy of it from 
^ Priflsep’s Transactions in India, I., 419. 
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long possession, improvement of the cnltivstion, or other causes. If this liberal 
and just course had been then pursued after due and careful enquiry, all the 
distress and confusion which subsequently existed might have been avoided, 
and there would still hare remained a considerable number of estates, to the 
occupancy of which no one could with reason lay claim, and which might 
therefore have been made over by Government to any one whom they wished 
to favour. But though all correspondence which took place at the time shows 
clearly that the intentions of Government coincided with the above views, yet 
those intentions were defeated by the superficial way in which the question 
was taken up by the local oflScers, and the too ready acquiescence of the Board 
of Revenue in their representations. Misled by the title of zamfnddr, which 
Daya BAm had enjoyed in the greater part of the parganah, and considering, 
as was then too often done, that the unrestricted power which the Th4kur had 
exercised was the true index to his just and rightful interest, the Collector- 
thought that no individuals or communities throughout the parganah could fae^ 
entitled to protection, for the sole reason that none had hitherto been protected. 
It followed as a necessary corollary to this proposition, that the Government 
were authorized, after Daya Rdm’s forfeiture, to make over any portion of 
the estate, to whomever they chose, in absolute proprietary tenure, and to 
derive a larger revenue from such part as they might keep in their own hands 
than would have been demanded from a tract of equal size and fertility 
elsewhere. 

In consequence of these unfortunate and erroneous conclusions, the five 
EsfeabUshment of the talukas of Jo4r, SimarJhari, Barha, GubrAri, Karil 

and Karas, were restored to the descendants of the for¬ 
mer talukadfirs, who, in the three first cases, had been wholly dispossessd for tha^. 
respective periods of forty-one, forty, and twenty-three years, while the real 
owners or occupants of the soil in every separate village, who still retained and 
cultivated it, were admitted to no engagements, and were left in the condition 
of tenants-at-will. The rest of the parganah was composed of single and iude-, 
pendent villages, of which 31 were made over to Thaknr Jiwa Rdm as a mark 
of the favour of Government under the name of taluka Mendu, and 20 were 
committed in the same manner to Th4kur Jaikishan, under the appellation 
of taluka Shahzadpur. These two individuals, of whom the former was a 
son, and the latter a grandson, of Nawal Singh, elder brother of Daya Ram, 
were supposed to have shown good will to our authority during the operations 
against H4thras. This indeed was a politic, and in their case, owing to the 
supersession of Kawal Singh before narrated, a natural course to adopt. After 
the success of those operations they applied to be admitted as farmers of part of 
the forfeited estate ; but the Governor-General thought fit to direct, as a fuller 
means of evincing his approbation of their services, that they should be installed 
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as proprietors of some of those villages which might have been held by Thdkur 
Daya Rdm, ^ in undisputed proprietary tenure/ No injustice could have been 
caused by this order if it had been properly executed j but as it was left to the 
Collector to decide what villages had really been thus held by Daya the 
objections which were urged by the people, whose estates were selected by the 
new talukadfirs, against this transfer of them to other masters were disregarded- 
in every instance. 

When these arrangements had been decided upon, the new settlement, 
Pormation of the settle- which was to commence with 1226 /asli (1818-19 
ment of 1226 came Under consideration. This settlement was 

intended to last for only five years, but unfortunately, with the exception of 13 
Tillages and certain modifications of the land revenue in others, it remained in 
force till Mr. Thornton’s revision. Though the higher authorities were still 
anxious that all under-rights should be protected as well in the different talukas 
as in that part of the parganah which remained under the immediate manage¬ 
ment of the Government officers, this object was most imperfectly attained, 
either as regarded the real and effectual preservation of the under-tenures 
themselves, or the selection of the parties who were entitled to hold them. A 
very hasty and incomplete inquiry took place into the names of those who 
were termed mukadams in every village. Under this unmeaning title were 
included individuals of all classes, from the original zamind4r to the indmi of 
Th6kur Daya R4m, who had obtained possession of a village on condition of 
fdrnisfiing a certain number of horses. And while it was clearly considered 
indispensable that some persons should be recorded in every case under the 
appellation in question, even when no one claimed it, it seems to have been 
thought of little moment, when claimants did appear, to select those wh<? 
could show the best title. The gross assets of every village being then assumed, 
in most cases at a very full, and in many at an excessive amount, the 
revenue payable by these mukadams to the talukad^rs in talukas Mendu and 
Shahz&dpur, and to Government in the miscellaneous villages, was determined 
by a deduction of only 10 per cent, to cover all risks and expenses, including 
the patw&ri’s fees. From the atnount thus payable by the mukadams in Mendu 
and Shahzddpur, 15 per cent, was deducted for the profit of the talukaddrs, 
and the remainder formed the Government revenue. In the five Jo&t talukas 
no deduction whatever was made in favour of the mukadams ; and though it 
would seem to have been vaguely intended that no more than the assumed 
gross rental, under the name of the raibandi^ should be demanded from them,' 
yet this intention, if it really existed, had never been enforced. In these talu¬ 
kas the revenue demandable by Government from the talukad&rs was determined 
By a reduction of somewhat more than 20 per cent, from the above mentioned 
rental or raibandV^ 
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Mr. Tbointoa’s reTuion. 


The settlement, above described from Mr. Thornton’s report, remained in 
force until 1822-23, and was then extended as regarded 
the mukadami villages for five years, and subsequently, 
owing to the misleading advicie given by the Collector of the time, up to Mr. 
Thornton’s revision. The Collector’s object seems to have’been to extract from' 
the Already overburthened estates a fiirther allowance for the sonsof Daya 
Daya E4m himself was pardoned, and a residence was provided for him* near 
Koil, with a pension of Bs. 1,000 for himself and Rs. 750 for his family.^ He^ 
died in 1823.® The condition of the Hathras estates in 1835 was most deplora¬ 
ble. Deeds of mortgage existed for parts of almost every estate, and the gene^ 
ral debt could not be less than two lakhs of rupees. In talukas Mendu and' 
Shahzidpur the people were in still greater diflBculties, In the five talukas-of 
Jo4r, the condition of the cultivating communities was perhaps least miserable 
where they appeared at first sight to have been most hardly treated. FoV 
when they had been excluded from the management of their estates, though still 
poor and destitute, they escaped being involved in debt, except such as they might 
have incurred in cultivating their own separate fields. Mr. Thornton adopted 
the same principles that were followed by him in the settlement of Mursan* 
Where there were no village proprietors in existence, he conferred proprietary 
rights on the talukaddr; but where the original proprietors existed, and no trans¬ 
fer of their rights had taken place, he admitted them to engagements. Thesd 
persons, formerly known as mukadamsj were styled hiswad&rs, and the rates of 
deduction from the rental by which he determined the Government revenue were 
tibe same as tiiose which he adopted in MursAn, and which are noticed hereafter. 
Gobind Singh, son of Daya Ram, continued to live at Koil on a pension of 
Rs. 750 a month, and during the mutiny did such good service that he waS 
rewarded with the gift of several villages, including the zamindAri of Koil itself. 
He died too soon to enjoy his well earned honours, and his estates are now 
managed by Hs widow and adopted son. 

As already mentioned, the Mursau family is descended from Zulkaran, the 
^ . eldest son of Kandr&m. Zulkaran predeceased hiS 

ursan family. father who himself died in 1695, A. D. He left a 

son, Khushal Singh, who resided with his motker at Eahatpur and Mdnkraul, 
—^two villages made over to him by his uncle, for his support. When he grew 
up to manhood he attracted the favour of the Oudh Yazir, Saadat Khan, 
who gave him the farm of the following talukas, some of which had pro¬ 
bably been in a greater or less degree subject to his grandfather’s authority, 
and had afterwards recovered their-independenee, but-most of them appear not 


^ Board’s Records, I Ith August, 1818, No. 35; llth September, 181 8 , No 6 ; 20th January, 1818 , 
No. 31 ; 80th Jane, 1818, No. 32? 3rd April, 1818, No. [21; Uth August, 1818,’ No. 34; 6tji 
October, 1818, No 34; 2ad November, 1819. * Ibid, nth October, 1823, No. 2. . 
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to have been so subjectTalukas Da 3 ’dlpur, Mursan kbds, Gopi, Puteni, Ahri, 
Bdramii, and six other villages. Phup Singh succeeded his father about the 
year 1749 A. D., and increased his estates very largely by obtaining, from the 
amils of the neighbourhood, the lease of all such villages as had fallen out of 
cultivation, or in which the revenue was from any cause collected with diflSculty. 
He also acquired a great portion of the estates held by the heirs of Bhoj Singh. 
Phup Singh was expelled from the Mursdn estate by Surajmal, the J4t Raja of 
Bhartpur, in 1757, and retired to Sasni, over which he acquired complete autho¬ 
rity. He recovered possession of Mursdn in 1761, but was again expelled by 
Majf Khkn in 1776. He did not again occupy Murs4n until 1785, and it was 
some 3 '^ears before he recovered all the talukas that he formerly held. Shortly 
before his death he relinquished the management of the estate to his son 
Bhagwant Singh. Phup Singh was the first of his family to assume the title 
of Raja. His acquisitions were the greater part of taluka Mohsriya, talukas 
Eohi,' Bisana or Lashkarpur, Kotha Patta, Ohotwa and Tuksdn, and about 
seventeen single villages. 

Bhagwant Singh obtained entire control of the estate on the death of his 

, ^ . father in 1798 AD. He added talukas Sonk and 

Bhagwant JSingh. 

Madan to it in 1795, and taluka Dunaitiya in 1796. 
In 1803 he was allowed to engage for the whole of the estates held by him, 
and in the engagement papers is styled zamind^r in some places, talukad4r in 
others, and. farmer in others; On this point the Collector seems to have been 
guided by the leases which the Raja had received from the former Government. 
At the close of the year 1215 fasli (1807-8 A.D.) a lease was granted to him 
•for his own life, at a fixed revenue of Rs. 80,000, for the whole estate, exclusive 
of talukas Sonk and Madan, which were granted to him in jdg{r for good 
service performed in Lord Lake’s campaign. The following table shows the 
descent of the Mursdn family from Makan to Raja Tikam Singh, 0. S. I., the 
present representative. The rdj has always descended to the eldest son, but 
the li^lUteral branches are entitled to be maintained by the Raja of the time 

Makan. 

Sor or Soga. 

Kuawor Sen. 

Hun4i'^. Fanjdir. 

Zulkanm. 

EbuUil. 

Phup Bingb (Raja). 


Bliagwant Singh (Raja). Min Singh. Chain Singh (illegitimate.) 

_ Tikam Singh (Raja). SuJAu Singh. 

1 Mr, Tliornton giy^s a fuU table of the collateral branches of the family in Set. Rep. I., 245, 


Chain Singh (illegitimate.) 
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Noiov'estigationwasmade in 1803 with regard to tbe internal circumaiances 
of the taluka, nor was the Raja’s management in any way controlled or interfered 


with nntil the death of Bhagwant Singh. 


During this interval several indivi¬ 


duals petitioned for the recovery or the maintenance of their rights in particular 
villages, but they appear to have been all referred to a future opportunity for 
the investigation of their claims. Bhagwant Singh could not resist the example 
of his brother Jdt, Daya lidm, and joined with the latter in setting at nought 
the orders of the civil courts; but on the fall of Hathras he surrendered and con¬ 
sented to dismantle his own fort of Mursan. Raja Bhagwant Singh died in 
1823, leaving a son, Tikam Singh,^ and the whole of his estates were held under 
direct management by the Collector for the year 1823-24. All persons who con- 
. sidered themselves to possess rights as being the descendants of those who were 
the original zamindfirs previous to the annexation of their respective villages to 
the parganah, as well as those who only rested their claims on long residence 
and management, came forward and prayed for the protection of Government. In 
the settlement for 1232-36/u5Zi (1824-25 to 1828-29 A.D.), all these claimants 
were permitted to engage for their respective villages with the title of rmikadamsy 
and those villages in which no claimant came forward were left with the far¬ 
mers. Tikam Singh was declared the sudder malguzar or principal engager for 
the revenue, and was given a malikdna allowance of fifteen per cent, on the land 
revenue paid by those who engaged for each village, besides a sum of Rs. 644 
per mensem on account of expenses of collection. Between 1232 and 1237 fasUy 
Tikam Singh lost nearly a lakh of rupees by this arrangement, and this led to 
a summary setdemait in 1238, conducted on the former system of allowing 
Ekam Singh to collect only a fixed sum from each village, on which he received 
malikdna^ Farmers were again selected for those villages to the management 
of which there existed no rightful claimant, and security was demanded from 
each one admitted to engage ; but bad seasons and insufficient security were 
again said to be a cause of loss to the Raja. 

In 1832-34, when Mr. John Thornton was appointed to revise the settlement 

^ of the district, the Mursdn estate comprised some 

Mr. John Thornton. i i i i 

300J villages, of which 231 were hamlets dependent 

on parent villages. These had all been drawn from time to time from parga- 
nahs Jalesar, Sadabad, Mahiban, Rdya and Koil, and were then distributed 
amongst eighteen talukas, each consisting for the most part of a parent village 
with its surrounding hamlets, Taluka Moheriya contained several minor talukas 
which had become obsolete through the extinction of the original settlers, and 
one other comprised all ihe villages not in the other talukas. Mr. Thornton’s 
first care was to discover in what villages there existed individuals or com¬ 
munities who were entitled to retain the management under the Raja, and to 

^ Board's Ikcords, 7tli April, ISIS. 
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determine the relation in which the two parties should stand towards each 
other.” Mr. Thornton’s remarks on the formation of the taluka so well apply . 
to the other talukas of this district, that I shall give his conclusions in his own* 
words. He writes : —I have found that in about two-thirds of parganah. 
Mursdn, the descendants of the original zamfnd4rs who held the villages 
before they came under the Raja’s authority are still forthcoming, and that. 
neither by their own act, nor by the will of the former Government, have they» 
forfeited their right of managing their respective estates as long as they shall 
pay the revenue demanded from them. With the exception of the three talukas 
of Sonk, Madan, and Dunaitiya, it was not even alleged by the Raja that the 
rights of the original zaminddrs had been transferred to his ancestors in any 
legal manner,; but he relied upon the assertion that the descendants of those 
zaminddrs were extinct, and that the ancestors of the present claimants had 
been located by his predecessors as common cultivators. This assertion, however,. 
was in itself vague and improbable ; it was supported by no proof, and opposed. 
to all evidence, oral or documentary. The holders of the several villages give 
a clear and credible account of their descent and past history, which is attested 
by all those who could be supposed to have any knowledge on the subject. 
Their rights were acknowledged by the former Government when opportunity. 
offered, as is proved by some original papers from the office of the parganah 
registrar (kamingo) of the latter part of the last century. By these papers,, 
it- appears that during the time that Raja Phup Singh was expelled from his 
^tate, the ancestors of the present village occupants were recorded by the 
GovemtUent of the time as s^aminddrs or mukadams (for the terms appear to 
have been used indiscriminately) of their respective villages. Even during 
the life of the late Raja Bhagwant Singh the management of the land was left, 
to these men, except when some reason presented itself to the contrary. All> 
others were called farmers (must&jirs) ; and even when any village was leased* 
out to an individual of the latter >class, the hereditary village occupants fre-; 
quently continued to hold as kiikinaddrs under him, and if totally deprived of 
the management, they still retained their seer land, which they repeatedly 
mortgaged as necessity occurred. These points, taken together and combined 
with the total absence of proof on the other side, form as strong evidence as"? 
can generally be looked for in inquiries of this nature. But in Mursdn the: 
assertion of the Baja is still more powerfully refuted by the circumstances of; 
file cases themselves, and particularly by the formation of the talukas mentioned 
above. No race of mere tehants-at-will could have obtained the sole occupancy, 
of a large tract; caused by such occupancy the villages which arose therein 
to be so connected as to be termed a taluka; divided that taluka from a remote 
Juried into separate portions, each known by the name of one of the early 
members of the family ; held each of those portions distinct to the present day; 
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settled- their several shares without dispute soon as they were allowed to 
engage in 1825-26; and finally procured the sanction and the testimony of the 
neighbouring inhabitants to their claim of being the parties to whom, under 
whatever superior, the right of cultivating and managing the soil belongs. In 
the three talukas above mentioned, the Baja allowed the descent of the present 
mukadams from the original zanundars, but rested his claim for their .expulsion 
from the management on the plea that their ancestors had sold them to his 
father, Bhagwant Singh, in return for his discharging some arrears of revenue 
due to the Government of the time. But it appeared, upon examination, that 
these transactions were rather between the amils and Bhagwant Singh tbaTi 
between the Baja and the zamindars, or at all events, that the inconsiderable 
ntunber of the latter who were present at the time, contemplated nothing 
more than the annexation of their villages to the parganah and the consequent 
transfer of their future payments from the amil to the Baja. I have, therefore, 
admitted to engagements all those who have established their descent from the 
original zaminddrs, and who consequently inherit rights which existed at a 
period anterior to the Baja’s authority. Those who have derived their tenures 
from the Baja himself, or his ancestors, have been directed to apply to the same 
quarter for their renewal. In about one-third of the parganah the stock of 
the old zamindars was extinct, and these villages have, in consequence, been 
made over to the exclusive management of the Baja, with the title of zamindar. 
A similar course has been pursued with regard to a few villages, in which the 
rightful occupants have been prevailed upon, by certain equivalents, to with¬ 
draw their claims of every kind in favour of the sudder malguzArT 

Those villages which were settled with the Baja, under the title of zaminddr, 
in consequence of the absence of other claimants, were classed as zamlnddri. 
Those which were settled solely with the Baja, on account of the refusal of the vil¬ 
lage occupants, were iermedtalukaddri, and the remaining villages settled with the 
village comnaunities were classed under mukadami (see parganah Mubs^). The 
Baja made every effort in the civil courts to obtain a reversal of Mr. Thornton’s 
proceedings but without effect.^ During the currency of Mr, Thornton’s 
settlement, Baja Tikam Singh held his own amid the fall of all around him. Not¬ 
withstanding his dissatisfaction with the changes made by Mr. Thornton, the 
Baja proved a staunch friend to the British duringthe troubles of 1857, and was 
rewarded with the decoration of ^ Companion of the Star of India,’ the proprie¬ 
torship of several large villages, such as Gonda in Iglds and others, and the 
remission of the revenue of five villagesj assessed at Bs. 6,550 per annum, for 
two generations. Though in debt, he is not embarrassed, and will leave to his 

1 In 1846, the Raja Instituted 57 ciyil suits in the local courts to contest Mr. Thornton's 
proceedings, all of which, except five, which were compromised, were dismissed in appeal to the 
.superior courts.**Hutchinson^ 140. 
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son and grandson one of the finest estates in all the ‘surrounding country. 
He is of fearless and independent character, and commands the respect of 
all who know him. Baja Tikam Singh is an honorary magistrate of the 
district. 

Mr. Thornton, with his final proceedings, drew up a set of rules for prevent- 
, . ^ doubt or uncertainty in future as to the rela- 

disputes between the tain- tions between the two parties that he found m the par- 
kadars and biswadars. ganah. First, as regards the village occupants, the 

following principles were formulated : — 

" 1. I consider them entitled to retain the management of their respective 
viflages as long as they shall pay the land revenue which may be settled 
by the Collector at atiy revision of the settlement as that which the Baja is to 
obtain from them. This land revenue shall at least be so moderate as to be paid 
easily in an average year, in order that even in case of an unfavourable season^ 
the malguzdrs may be able to make arrangements for its liquidation. 

2. If they shall at any time be deprived of the management on account of 
refusing to engage at the time of settlement, or on account of balances after¬ 
wards due from them, they shall retain the lands which are in their own seer 
cultivation, and shall not be called upon to pay more for the same than the rates 
fixed at the time of settlement. 

3. In aU such cases of dispossession, they shall be allowed the option of 
recovering the management at any ensuing settlement, provided they then dis¬ 
charge the arrears due from them, in cases where failure in paying the revenue 
may have been the cause of their deprivation. 

4. They shall be termed ^ biswaddrs^ ’ and their representatives ^ mukadam 
biswaddrsJ 

5. Whenever the holders of any thok or patti, the revenue of wliich is 
separate from that of the remainder of the village, shall fall into balancea, the 
holders of the other thoks shall have the option of taking it into their own hands 
upon discharging the balance, and of holding it as mortgagees till they shall 
have been repaid the amount. 

6. The abovementioned rights shall be considered to be hereditary and trans¬ 
ferable, that is to say, while in possession of management they may transfer 
their share or interest, and, when dispossessed, their seer land, subject to the 
payment of the settlement rates. 

Secondly, as regards the Baja— 

1. The Baja being established by length of possession as mdder malguzdr of 
the parganah, is entitled to the difference between the revenue required by the 
State from each village and the sum which it may fix that he shall receive from 
tihie village communities. It follows that if the Grovernment demand should at 
any time be pressed to the utmost extent that each village can regularly pay, his 
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interest will cease in the villages settled with the mukadam»^ or remain in abeyance, 
though the revenue may still be paid through his hands. 

2. When the malguzars of any village may fail to pay their revenue in 
any year, the Baja shall sue them before the Collector, and after establishing 
his claim, if neither they nor their securities shall discharge the balance, he shall' 
be entitled to make his own arrangements for the future management. He shall 
also assume the management in cases w'hen the mukadams may decline engag¬ 
ing on the terms proposed at the time of settlement. 

3. Whenever the descendants of the old zamiaddrs, who have now been 
recorded as biswadars, shall become extinct in any village, the Baja shall succeed 
to iheir rights and title in the same manner as be has now been allowed to suc¬ 
ceed to the original occupants in those estates which have been settled with 
him as zaminddr. 

4. As long as the abovementioned descendants continue to exist, and are 
forthcoming on the spot to assert their claims to the occupancy of the soil, the 
Raja shall, in such villages, retain the appellation of talukad&r. 

5. The talnkadari rights which the Raja has been above described to pos¬ 
sess shall be considered to be hereditary and transferable. His successor will 
be of course in exactly the same position with respect to the village malguzars 
as has now been assigned to himself. ” 

As has been seen, taluka Beswan owes its origin to Nawal Singh, eldest 
Taluka Beswan and Shah- brother of JDaya Rim, who, when worsted in the contest 
with his energetic younger brother, retired to Besw&n, 
which with 26 other villages had been set apart for his maintenance during the life 
of Bhuri Singh, his father. J^awal Singh does not appear to have ever taken any 
measures to press his claims to the Hathras estate by right of senioriiy. He was 
succeeded by his two sons, Jiwa Ram and Harkishan, The former received 
Beswan and the estate connected with it, partly in jagir and partly on a fixed 
revenue for life, and the latter shared with him.i Harkishan was succeeded 
by his son Jaikishan or Jaikishor, who, on the downfall of Hathras, obtained the 
grant of taluka Shahz4dpur, formed partly from Hathras and partly from Mendu. 
Jaikishan was succeeded by Girdhar Singh and Gir Parshad ; the latter still 
holds Beswan and Shahzadpur. ' Jiwa Bam having previously squandered, 
through extravagance and folly, much not only of his paternal possessions buiralso 
of taluka Mendu, granted to him in 1817, died in 1835. He left five sons, and 
was succeeded by the eldest, Bandhir Singh, who has succeeded in retaining but 
Talukas Kanka and Kaj- li^le of the family property. From the genealogical 

table given on a preceding page it will be seen that 

— --.* . 

^ Board's Records, 29tli September, 1809, No. 30; 18th November, 1809, No. 8 : 30th De¬ 
cember, 1809, No. 15; 24tb March, 1818, No. 4; 5fch Mav, l-JlS, No. 7; .3rd July, 1818, No, 9: 21 Lh 
August, 1831, No. 8. 
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Jaswant Singlij one of the sons of Nand Bani; had three sons—Subha RAni, 
Bairisdl, and Tej Singh. The two latter received Tochigarh, whilst Subha 
Ram obtained a few villages in Tappa Jodr. In the troublous times of 
Muhammad Shdh^ Subha Ram increased his possessions, and his son Timed 
Singh, during the Jat usurpation (1757 to 1775), succeeded in obtaining the 
lease of a considerable tract of country. On the accession of Najaf Kh6n 
to power, Timed Singh was dispossessed (1775) and his farm was given in 
jdgir to one Rustam Beg Khdn, who held it until the arrival of the Marhattas 
in 1785. Timed Singh then recovered possession and divided the taluka with 
his nephews, Shiu Singh and Sahib Singh, sons of Sumer Singh. One share was 
called Kanka and the other Kajraut. Both have since been more than once 
subdivided. In 1792 the talukas were given in jdglr to a Marhatta named 
Gulabji Kadam, who remained in possession until a short time before the con¬ 
quest. The Jats were then again admitted to engage and settlements were 
made with Nihal Singh, son of Timed Singh, Shiu Singh and Kishan Singh, son 
of Sumer Singh, in 1805-06, and continued with them until 1836. Mr. Thornton 
at the revision found that the talukaddrs had so thoroughly exterminated the old 
proprietors that he could only restore four villages to the real owners, the Jan- 
gh4ra Rajputs. The following table shows all that is necessary concerning this 
family up to the last settlement.: — 


Jaswant Singb. 
Subba Ei^m. 




Xlmek Singb. 



1 

Samet Singb. 




Umar. 

1 

Kal 

iyin. Sibib. 

Sb| 

iu. 

Nil 

1 

idl 

1 

Kbusbal. Sujdn. 

"I 


Kisban. . 




Naubat Girdbar. Tatars 

Bandbir and 
S others. 


f I I Pirtbi 

Hardeo. Kberi. Jawdbir. 


Dbarm, 


Kishori. 
Gauga ^aksb. 


The shares of Pirthi and Dharm, sons of Shiu Singh, have been alienated, 
those of several others have been moi'tgaged, and the talukas, for all purposes, 
have now been broken up and separate interests have been created. 

The JAts of the Oh&bak got hold taluka Pis&wa. They first obtained a footing 
Taluka Pisawa in Chan- district by Mukhrim, their leader, under- 

taking the lease of Pis&wa and the neighbouring 
villages from Perron. At Mr. Elliot’s assessment Mukhrim was dispossessed 
of all the villages except taluka Pisdwa, and the real proprietors were allowed 
to engage. Taluka Pisawa itself was settled by Mr. Sterling in 1833 for 
twenty years. Mukhrdm . Singh was succeeded by Bharat Singh, and he by 
his three sons, Tej Singh, Shib Singh, and Gobind Singh. Like most others ©f 
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tte influential Jdts^ the proprietors of Pisdwa sided with the British during the 
mutiny of 1857 and received a few villages as reward. They have increased 
their paternal possessions by purchase, but of late years have shown a grasping, 
quarrelsome disposition, and their constant disputes with their own tenants and 
the neighbouring zamind4rs have, to a certain extent, impaired the general 
good estimation in which they were formerly held.” 

The Pundirs or Purirs of Ndi, represented by Thdkur Kundan Singh, 
received two villages in reward for their service during 
the mutiny. Mr. Bramly writes :—Kundan Singh’s 
estates are small, but his influence in his clan is great. BDis presence in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sikandra Eao continually served as a check to the Muhammadan 
population of that town, who never dared to do any overt act of rebellion without 
the help and screen of rebel troops, on whom they could afterwards throw the 
blame. During the month of June and a portion of July, the Tahsild&r, 
though his functions were entirely in abeyance, still was allowed to live in the 
town without molestation. During this time the only two men who visited him, 
or showed him any countenance, were Kundan Singh and Debi Parsh&d, 
Baniya. After the departure of Mr. Watson for Agra, the Tahsild^r, being no 
longer safe in the town, took shelter with Kundan Singh. In the end of 
August, after the defeat of Ghaus Khan’s followers near Koil, Kundan Singh 
having been made Nazim of the Parganah, entered the town of Sikandra Eao 
with a body of some 1,500 of his own followers, reinstated the Tahsildar, and 
maintained him in that position till our authority was thoroughly established. 

I have always heard Kundan Singh well spoken of as an upright man. He is 
one of the best specimens of the home-bred, untravelled Kajput I have ever 
met.” 

Baja Pirthi Singh, the adopted son of the late Pitambar Singh of Awa Misa, 
in the Muttra District, in common with many other 
members of the spurious offshoots of the great J4don 
stock, claims kinship with the Jadons of the Karanli State, but his claim is not 
allowed by any of the pure Jadava families. BKs history will be given under 
the Muttra District. The family is noticed here as having acquired of late years 
talukas Dary&pur and Husain, which belonged to the Porach Kajpiits, and the' 
greater portion of the Bijaigarh taluka, which belonged to the Pundir Eajputs. 
The Awa family are more money-lenders than landholders, and have always 
proved severe and grasping landlords. They are now the largest single owners 
in the Sikandra Tahsil. 

Talukas Datauli and Bhamauri Nah are held by a clan of Sarwdni Afo-hfins 
who settled here some two hundred years ago. One of 
their leaders, Muhammad Mir Khan, obtained possession 
of Datauh in the reign of Akbar. Abdul Eahman Khan increased the ancestral 


Pirthi Singh of Awa Misa. 


Afghans of Datauli. 
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possessions considerably by the pnrchase of estates at sales for arrears of revenue 
during the early years of British rule, and was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Husain KMn. The latter died soon after signing the engagement papers at the 
settlement in 1838, and was succeeded by his brother, Faiz Ahmad Kh6n, then 
only twelve years of age. The estate was placed under the management of Mu¬ 
hammad Daud Kh6n, one of the talnkad^rs of Bhamauri Nah, whose sister had 
married Abdul Rahman Khan, and w’-hose daughter had married Muhammad 
Husain Khan, and so well was it managed that specie enough was accumulated 
to complete the purchase money of the valuable Malikpur estate in the Buland- 
shahr district from the assignees of Mercer and Co., indigo-planters. Ddtauli 
now consists of 25 villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 30,246, and situated in the 
most fertile portion of the parganalv Malikpur contains 32 villages, all of 
which will descend to the eldest son according to the custom of the family. 

Taluka Bhamauri was acquired by Afghans of the same stock, named Yusaf 

Bhamauri Nah Sulaiman, during the reign of Shahjahdn. They 

resided at Bhikampur, which now frequently gives its 
name to the family. They added considerably to their possessions, but were twice 
ejected, once by the Bhartpur Jats in 1757 A.D., and again by Indurgir Go- 
shdin, who during the government of Najaf Kh4n established a temporary 
supremacy in these parganahs, N4h was originally held by Megdw4r Rajputs 
who were dispossessed by the J&ts, and their lands were given to Baz KMn by 
De Boigne in 1793-94 A.D. The grant was confirmed by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1803, and the two talukas were joined together under the name of Bha¬ 
mauri N&h. In 1856 they comprised 61 villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 42,313. 
Bkz Kh&n had three sons—Muhammad Kh4n, Khanzamdn Khdn, and Daud 
Khdn, who divided the estates between them. H&di Y&r Khdn, the son of Mu¬ 
hammad Khdn, now owns one-third, and has taken up his residence at Dadon. 
Khanzamdn’s share has been divided into three smaller talukds,—two held by his 
sons, Abdul Shakiir Khdn and Muhammad Taki Khdn, and one by his grandson. 
Daiid Khan’s share again has been equally divided between his two sons, Inayat- 
ullah Khdn and Ghulam Ahmad Khan. In spite of these subdivisions each 
member of the family still retains a considerable property. Hadi Yar Khan holds 
32 villages in Aligarh and the large estate of Mohanpur in Eta. Abdul Shakiir 
Khan and his brother and nephew hold 48 villages in Aligarh and several- 
estates in Eta, and the sons of Daiid Khdn hold 15 villages each, besides estates 
in the adjoining district. During the mutiny Daud Khdn’s conduct was very 
suspicious. Mr. Sapte writes that he refused to furnish supplies to the Buland- 
shahr force on their way to Eta, and ^^for two days we were put to great 
inconvenience, and his personal bearing towards us was disrespectful in the 
extreme. Of the movements and intentions of the rebels at KAsganj he feigned 
complete ignorance, though his house was but a few miles from that town. If he 
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bad been, as he professed, a well-wisher of the British, he must have felt anxiety for 
himself if the rebels had advanced, but his conduct plainly showed that he was 
under no apprehension from them*” 

A branch of the Badgujar family converted to Islam by Sabit Khan, the 
well-known Grovemor of Koil in the beginning of the 
Taiuka Chakaihal. century, owus taluka Chakathal. They claim 

descent from Dan Sah4i, a lineal descendant of Partap Singh, and in the last 
century, Etip Singh the son, and TAra Singh ihe grandson, of Dan SahAi 
became converts to IslAm. Tara Singh died in 1811, and his widow, Maha 
Kimwar, succeeded to the property, Maha Kunwar died in 1859. During her 
life, Nitanand, the father of Jawala Baksh, Brahman, a servant of the estate, induced 
her to taransfer it to him. On the death of Maha Kunwar, her sister Eatta 
Kunwar succeeded and contested the transfer to the Brahmans. The case was 
recently decided in the Privy Council adversely to her. One-fourth of the 
remainder was decreed to be the property of ArAm Singh, the grandson of a cousin 
of TAra Singh. Eatta Kunwar has made over all her rights to Mashfik Ali 
Khan, the son of her daughter. The death of Eatta Kunwar will be the signal 
for another appeal to the Courts, and there are grave doubts whether the estate 
can stand the expense. The converted Badgujars of Taluka Pilkhana also be¬ 
longed to the SAbitkhAni family, but their importance ended with the sale of the 
taluka by auction in 1815, when it was purchased by MardAu Ali KhAn. 

Taluka Barauli is held by a family of BadgAjar Eajpiits who claim to be 
the eldest branch of the clan settled in ihis and the 
Badgujars of Barauli. Bulandshahr Districts (see Bulandshahr District). 

Even at the last settlement five villages were mortgaged and the estate was sadly 
neglected. The zamindars were idle and extravagant and deeply involved in 
debt, and by 1856 one-half of the villages had passed into the hands of the MusaJ- 
man Badgujars of Pahasu, Pindrawal, and Chatari in the Bnlandshahr District. 
The present owner, Eao Karan Singh, has increased the debt by a protracted 
litigation concerning his right to one-half the estate. The suit has been decided 
by the Privy Council in his favour, and if he only pays attention to his estate, 
there can be no doubt that he will eventually be able to clear off the present incum¬ 
brances, as Barauli has been much improved of late years by the canal. The 
families of Muhammad Ali Khan of Chatari, Bakir Ali Khan of Pindrawal, and 
Faiz Ali Khan of Pahasu, are noticed in the account of the Bnlandshahr District. 
They are Musalman Badgiijars, and have acquired by purchase considerable 
estates in this district. 

The Somna taluka belongs to Jadon Eajputs^ of the Bagri goL The taluka be- 
^ ^ ^ ^ longed to Chauhan Rajputs,^ hut in the troubled times of 

Marhatta rule, during the last decade of the eighteenth 
1 Bpard’s Records, Slst August, 182*2, No. 7. ^ Settlement Report, 345 : Board’s Records. 
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century, Jairdm Singh, of the Jddon clan, obtained the farm of the taluka from 
Greneral Perron. Though he appears to have had no sufficient title to the pro¬ 
prietary right inmost of the villages of the taluka, the settlement of 1803 and suc¬ 
cessive settlements weremade with him as zaminddr until his death in 1826. Be¬ 
fore his death, two of his collateral relatives, Khushdl Singh and Edmparshdd, 
sued for and obtained a share in the estate, and the remainder was divided 
amongst his three sons, Hira Singh, Chandan Singh, andBalwant Singh. At the 
revision of settlement Mr. Thornton found that he could not restore the original 
zaminddrs, as they had been so long out of the management of their estates, and he 
found that their exclusion was mainly due to the policy adopted by Jairdm, who 
used his utmost endeavours to keep the old zaminddrs satisfied with his manage¬ 
ment of the estate. To the few Jdt communities he granted indulgences which 
left them the entire management of their villages, and so stopped them from engag¬ 
ing in a doubtful contest to prove their undoubted rights, whilst the Ohauhdns were 
allowed certain privileges which sufficed for their support. His sons, however, 
pursued a different course. They not only deprived the original proprietors of 
every privilege granted to them by Jairdm, but those men who were weak enough 
to trust to Eajput honour were not even allowed to reside within the limits of the 
taluka: and so the injustice done by the nature of the early summary settlements 
was allowed to continue by the arbitrary, though salutary, influence of our limita¬ 
tion laws. All these brothers are now dead. Balwant Singh alienated his por¬ 
tion of the estate through extravagance. The widow of Hira Singh is still alive 
and in possession of her husband’s share. Chandan Singh died childless, leaving 
an estate largely increased by judicious purchases to his two widows and his 
adopted son. One of the widows now manages the estate. 

JaUli is noticeable for a family of Sayyids who have settled here from the 
^ T time of Ala-ud-din, when Sa^ywid Kamdl-ud-dinmarried 

Sayyids of Jalali. ' 

the daughter of the Kazi. In the time of Shahjahdu 
they expelled the original Pathan proprietors. They have supplied a large 
number of men who have attained to considerable distinction in the civil and 
military service of the State. ( See jALiiLi.) 

Taluka Husain was acquired by Raja Ratan Singh of the Porach tribe of 

Taluka Husain Rajpfits, about 1760, shortly after his expulsion from 

Mendu and Hdthras by the J4ts. Ratan Singh re¬ 
tired to Farukhabad and subsequently acquired the favour of Nawal Singh of 
Bhartpur, who, in 1770, gave him ^jdgir and allowed him to engage for taluka 
Husain. The taluka had, originally, been farmed by one Muhammad Shdkir,' 
who had been allowed to withdraw certain villages from Parganah Jalesar and 
to hold them as farmer, but about seven years before Ratan Singh obtained the 
taluka, the Musalmdn had been expelled and the village proprietors had again 
paid direct to the Jalesar amil. Neither Ratan Singh nor his predecessors had 


Taluka Husaiu. 
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ever before bad any portion of the talnka beyond a few houses in Husain Klas. 
The arrangement in favour of Ratan Singh continued in force only until 1786, 
when the dominion of the Marhattas commenced. Ratan Singh died in 1787 
and was succeeded by his son Mitrsen, who was deprived of the taluka. Husain 
was then made over to an Afghan named Kotal Khdn, and afterwards in jdeddd 
to Bapuji Sindhia. It subsequently formed a portion of Perron and DeBoigne’s- 
possessions, who collected the revenue separately from each village. So that from 
] 786 to 1803 the Raja retained no portion of the estate except three revenue- 
free villages. During the confusion of the earlier years of our government 
Mitrsen found means to have himself admitted to engage for the taluka, and 
from 1803-04 to 1807-08 he was entered as the chief engager for the revenue. 
In the latter year, in consequence of the indebtedness of Mitrsen,^ the old pro¬ 
prietors were recorded, and it was directed that engagements should be taken 
from them, but the settlement was again made with the Raja as farmer on his 
giving security, and was continued to his son Jaswant Singh and grandson 
Narayan Singh. Mr. Thornton revised the settlement in 1836, and found that 
the talnka consisted of forty revenue-paying and three revenue-free estates, 
held by the Raja on a conditional and temporary lease, without prejudice to the 
rightful owners ; but in only 17 villages could these owners be found, and the 
remainder of the talnka was settled with the Raja as proprietor. Narayan 
Sftigh mortgaged his rights to Pirthi Singh of Awa Misa, in the Muttra District, 
and on his death in 1846 was succeeded by his two widows as heirs. His inaliMna 
allowance, in accordance with rule, was reduced to ten per cent, on the land 
assessment, and a pension of Es. 600 per annum was allowed to each of his 
widows. They brought a suit for redemption against the mortgagees, and 
obtained a decree in the lower Courts, which was reversed on appeal. The 
JMon talukadar of Awa Misa is now in possession, and the only member of 
the old family now living is the childless widow of ITarayan Singh. Taluka 
DaryApur, another old possession of the Porach Rajputs, was the head-quarters 


Taluka Daryapur. 


of the Raja who first assisted HaudrAm, the ancestor 
of the HAthras and Mursan families ; his descendants 


retained possession until the last settlement, when they borrowed money from 


the Raja of Awa Misa, who is now in possession of their estates. 


Taluka IglAs was held xmder the Marhatta Grovernment by one Gangadhar 
Taluka lgi£s Pandit as a grant for religious and charitable purposes, 

and it was confirmed to him by the British Grovern¬ 


ment. On his death the grant was resumed, and in 1816 2 one-fourth of the 


1 Board's Records, 23rd May, 1809; No. 1! : 16th June , 1809, No. 14: 4th July, 1809, No. 36 .* 
11th July, 1809, No. 39: 29th September, 1809, No. 33 : 17tli Norember, 1802, No. 19. ^ 

6th January, 1816 ; Board’s Records, 12th April, 1814, No. 8 ; Igth October, 1816, No. I ; 16th 
Rebrnary, 1816, No. 2 23rd February, 1816, No. 1 ; 2l8t December, 1821, No. 36. 
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produce was appropriated for his heirs, and three-fotirths to public and charitable 
purposes. The entire revenue frotn the eleven villages of the taluka is paid 
into the treasury, and the public tliree-fourths now go to make up part of the 
endowment of the Agra College. The revenue assessed at the present settle¬ 
ment is Es. 7,740 per annum, of which the Agra College gets Rs. 5,805 and the 
heirs of Gangadhar the remainder. 

Taluka Gambhira, more commonly known as Bijaigarh, in tlie old Parganah 

Taioica Gambhira or Jalali, and Tahsil Sikandra Rao, belongs to an old family 
Bijaigarh. Rajpiits, who formerly held the greater portion 

of Parganahs Akrabad and Sikandra Rao. Eao Mdnik Singh was expelled by 
the Jdt-Marhatta Government, and his taluka was given to Raja Bhagwant Singh 
of Mursdn. The fort of Bijaigarh was taken, after groat loss, by the Commander- 
in-Chief in 1802. The graves of those who fell in the attack are in the low 
du/iur lands below the fort. In 1805-06 Eao Mdnik Singh was admitted to 


engage for the revenue, and was succeeded by his son Khawan Singh, with 
whom the settlement under Regulation IX. of 18^ was made and whose extrava¬ 
gance and weakness ruined the estate.^ In 1838 Khawan Singh mortgaged 
the taluka to Mdn Singh, a banker of Koil, who in 1840 sub-mortgaged it** to 
Mr. J. O’B. Saunders, at that time an indigo-plantor in tliis district. In 1852 
Khawan Singh obtained a decree in the local Courts for redemption of the mort¬ 
gage, but this was reversed by the Sadr Diwdni in 1853. Khawan Singh died 
the same year, leaving as his heirs his widow, Baldeo Kunwar, a son, Balwant 
Singh, only four years of age, and his mother, Jai Kunwar. He left the estate 
encumbered with debt to the amount of Es. 75,000. The taluka originally con¬ 
tained 32 villages, of which eight were sold prior to the revision of settlement 
in 1838, and thirteen were sold subsequently. Balwant Singh now holds only 
eleven villages, most of which are small. « He would appear to have accepted 
the warning taught by the ruinous excesses of his father, and limits his expendi¬ 
ture by the reduced amount of his income.” The new settlement has enhanced 
the demand on his villages, but with ordinary prudence ho ought to bo able 
to pay the increased land-revenue without difficulty. 


Parganah Sikandra Rao was originally composed of talukas Agsoli, Deori 

Sikandra Kao. Haukhail. After the cession, taluka Agsoli 

was farmed to Hurmat Ali Khan, and the other talukas 
to Muhammad Mr Khdn, both residents of Sikandra Rao.® In 1809 the farm 
of Agsoli was discontinued, and the villages of the taluka were settled with the 
several zamind&rs; but at the special request of the real proprietors of the remain¬ 
ing talukas, Mr Kh4n was allowed to continue as farmer. In 1810 the tahsilddr 
absconded, and Ndr Khdn became bankrupt. The Government took Nar 

iSee Board’s Becords, 15th July. 1814, No. 4: Snd August, 1814,No. 7 : 29th Sfptembep, ISIS 
No. e. Board s Records, 24th June, 1809, No. 83 : I9th Jul 7 , 1809, No. 13.. 
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KMn’s fort of Deori in part payment of Ms arrears, and the three talnkas 
were broken np and the villages were separately settled with the old proprie¬ 
tors. 


Major Derridon. 


Major Lonis Derridon was an officer in the Marhatta service, whose sister 
married M. Perron. Perron held the village of 
Bhamola in by sanad from Sindhia and by a 

farmAn of Shah Alam. After leaving the Marhatta service he made over 
his j^Vtohis brother-in-law by deed of gift, dated Ohinsnrah, June 11th, 
1804. Major Derridon refnsed to give np this village to the British, and was 
gected by force, but was afterwards reinstated. Part of the village being sub¬ 
sequently required for cantonments, the village of Dodhpur and half of Alampur 
were given in exchange for Bhamola on a revenne-free tenure to Major Derridon 
and his heirs for ever (October 13th, 1821).^ Major Derridon died in 1845, 
and his estate was divided amongst his heirs, most of whom are now in com¬ 
paratively poor circumstances. Alampur has been sold and is now in the hands 
of Ma hm ud Ah Khan of Chatari, and the greater portion of the interests in 
Bhamola and Dodhpur has been lost to the family. Those left of the family 
reside in Agra, 

Amongst the minor estates in this district may be mentioned taluka Kaipnr 
in Parganah Atranli, wMch formerly belonged to a‘ 
family of Musahnan Eajputs, but before the mutiny it 
passed into the hands of a Baniya of Atranli, the Afghans of Bhamattri Nah, 
and other creditors. Similarly, taluka Lohgarh was purchased by a servant 
of the Barla indigo factory, and taluka Sahnaul came into the hands of one 
Khnshwakt Ah, son of one Wazir Irshad Ali of Oawnpore. Talnka Badesra 
fell into the hands of the Jdts of Kuchchesar in the Bulandshahr district. In 


Minor estates. 


Parganah Koil,talakas A{sa and Manchanra, belonging to Mir Mahar Ali, and 
taluka Sikharan, belongmg to Hakim ZulfakSt Ali, have been broken up : the 
former in 1810 and ibe latter in 1816. Taluka Sukraw&b, in the same parga¬ 
nah, has been divided amongst the heirs of Handr^im J^t, who acquired the 
estate at the first setflement. Taluka Sahibabad belonged to a Kayath family 
who held the hereditary kanungoship of the parganah. They fonnded Kesho- 
jto, (Jadrana, and Gambhirpnr, but the latter village subsequently passed into 
the hands of the adopted sons of Mdn Singh, a well-known banker of Koil. The 
Ohanhiins of Bdmauti, in Parganah Khair, formerly held fbe whole of the par¬ 
ganah. Rao Pirthi Singh was dispossessed by Perron, and on the British occu¬ 
pation, Rao Laohhman Singh, son of Pirthi Singh, obtained certain allowances 
which terminated with his death. Lachhman Singh was succeeded by Hixa 

1 Board’s Eecorda, 24th January, 1806, Nos. 3-5; 18th February, 1806; 24th Jane, 1808 
No. 2; 28th October, 1806; 26lh June, 1807, No. 1; 8th November, 1808, No. 32 ; 8th June* 
1821, No. 7. 
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Bingli, and he by Bhiipal Singh, who attacked and plundered Khair in 1857. 
He was subsequently captured and hanged. The bankers of Duchita, in Khair, 
have also large possessions in the parganah. 

All proprietary tenures fall under one or other^ of the three great classes 
already explained, viz., zammclari, paitiddvi, and lih&jja- 

Proprietary nglits. Of the 2,046 estates or inahals, including those 

held free of revenue, 1,064, or 52 per cent., are zaminddri ; 854, or 42 per cent., 
are bhAyaehdra; and 128, or 6 per cent., are paitiddrL Both these latter tenures 
indicate the existence of numerous co-sharers and mostly of cultivating commu¬ 
nities, and, on the other hand, zamhiddn tenures are often confined to a single 
owner, though in the majority of cases there are hero also several co-sharers. 
Counting the two latter classes as one, it will be found that the whole district is 
pretty equally divided between small village communities and those who are, in 
some cases, the possessors of considerable property. Cases of perfect pattiddvi 
with complete division of the land and joint responsibility are few and excep¬ 
tional ; for onco separation is complete the holders prefer to remain unfettered 
and to erect their shares into distinct estates. But a very considerable number 
exhibit a combination, or rather a commixture, of the two former systems, partial 
separation and partial union in one and the same village, the division being 
founded on hereditary right, or (specially when ihe proprietary body is numer¬ 
ous and the lands tilled by the sharers) depending on ability to cultivate and to 
pay the recognizedidcAA. In IglAs and Khair villages of this kind constitute more 
half the entire number 5 in H&thras they are 168 out of a total of400, and 
m Koil they number 202 out of 412 estates. ZamindAri estates are most numer¬ 
ous in Atrauli and Sikandra Kao. 

ISTo description of tenures would be complete without a reference to that 
Talukadari condition of landed property known as the tahikad^ri, 

which prevails to a considerable extent in Iglis and 
Hathras, and in which there are two distinct classes of proprietors—^the superior 
and inferior. This was the subject that engaged the attention of Mr. J. Thorn- 
tern in 1838, and he was the first to grasp the real nature of these holdings and 
lay down the principles on which they should be dealt with by the State. The 
JIughal coiiquerors,^ and, in imitation of them, their Marhatta successors, seem 
to have applied the term zamindar to all those from whom they received the 
]^evenue, whether of a large tract or a single village, provided the tenure of such 
p^sons was of a permanent nature. Thus, when Phup Singh was expelled 
from Mn^n,.t]ae ancestors of the present village proprietors enjoyed the same 
title as the ousted Baja* It is clear, therefore, that the term ^ zamind&r’ was 
never intended, at that time, to convey or express a right to the occupancy in 
the soil itself., In. the district held by the larger zaminddrs, the land was 


1 See page 282. ® Thornton^s MursUn Repeot; X., Settlement Report, 247. 
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still rciainad by to whom it belonged before the appointment of any 

permanent offioer between them and the State, and who were emphatically termed 
^ bhumiyas, ’ as being indissolubly connected with the soil; and although these 
large zamiuddrs were frequently enabled, by the apathy of the native govern¬ 
ments, and especially of an usurping power like the Marhattas, to encroach 
upon the rights of those whom they were bound, by the terms of all their leases, 
to protect^ ^30 condemnation of such tyranny by the general voice of the country 
was suflScient to prove that in so doing they exceeded the power entrnsted to 
them. If, iien, the title of zamindar had still retained itif original meaning^ 
Mr. Thornton considered that there could be no objection to apply it still, in 
the sense of ^ sudder malguzar ’ or principal engager for the revenue, to alj 
individuals of that class in the country.^ But from the first period of our 
sway we seem to have been misled, partly by the etymology of the word, and 
partly by the absence of any class in our own country corresponding with these 
large farmers of revenue, and the term zaminddr has thus been brought to sig¬ 
nify the possession of a proprietary right in the land itself. In compliance with 
this new signification of the word, those who have it in the lower provinces have 
been constituted absolute masters of the tract of which they were found to pay 
the revenue, whether that tract were large or small, and whether the occupancy 
of the soil really belonged to them or not. And it appears that the people of 
the country have entirely adopted the term in its new sense, and they have 
learned to prise it as the oflicial title which conveys the same ideaas the more femi- 
liar o®es of ^ bhumiyas, ’ ^ biswadursj ’ &c., which are in use among themselves. 
In tihe case of Mursan, for example, they would have considered the recogni¬ 
tion of the Raja as zamindar of the whole parganah to be fatal to the security 
of tiieir tenures. Since then the native governments, whose usage in this res¬ 
pect was the only foundation of the Raja’s daim, have passed away, and differ¬ 
ent views have since been adopted, as well by the mass of the people as by the 
Government itself,” lUr. Thornton thought that it would be neither just nor 
expedient to admit the claim alluded to; nor was there anything in the docu¬ 
ments conveying the grants to ITandrdm and Bhoj Singh which could affect 
this question. The argument will equally apply against the concession of the 
title to the Raja, whether his ancestors obtained that title by a formal grant, or 
merely from custom and courtesy, and, moreover, it is evident that no formal 
grant was intended in either of those oases. Such a grant would have required 
an imperial farman and the Emperor’s seal, and would have clearly conveyed 
an hereditary titie. But the simple order of the minister of the day was suffi¬ 
cient to commit the fiscal ojiA. faujdari charge of a disiarict to any individual, and 
to assign him B.jdgir therein as the reward of his services, both arrangements 

^ Settlement Report, S57. The 'bisw^Ldars are chiefly cultiTating proprietors^ tilUtig the land 
-srithout the interYcution of any non-proprietary cultivating class. 
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equally liable to cease on the death of the individual in question or at the 
minister's own pleasure. The real grounds for upholding the tenure were its 
long continuance and the principle laid down by Gt’overninent of maintaining 
any arrangement which was found to be in force at the time of the cession or 
conquest. Mr. Thovnton found that in quite two-thirds of the great talukas the 
original proprietary body still survived. In these he acknowledged the rights of 
the village communities, but owing to the long continued connection with the talu- 
kad4rs, he allowed to the latter a certain right, called the superior ’’ or taluka- 
ddri right, by which the talukad&r received a certain percentage (malikdna) of 
the revenue paid by the “ inferior” proprietors. These words superior” and 
inferior” are not used as indicative of the quality of the respective rights, but 
refer to the position of the holders with regard to the State. The inferior proprie¬ 
tors or biswaddrs pay their revenue through the superior proprietors to G-overn- 
ment. 

The proportion of the assets allowed as malikdna^ or the dues of the superior 
proprietors, varied with each taluka. In all cases the 
biswaddrs were allowed 20 per cent, of the gross rental 
assets, and of the remainder 30 per cent, was allowed to the talukad&rs 
of Kanka and Eajraut, and 18 per cent, to the other Jfit talukadirs. Mr. 
Thomason^ ruled that of the 22 J per cent, of the revenue (or 18 per cent, of the 
assets) thus alienated, only ten per cent, should remaiu as a heritable and trans¬ 
ferable right to the heirs of the talukad&rs on the demise of the existing incum¬ 
bents. This rule has not been always observed, and in the case of Eaja Tfkam 
Singh of Murs&n, Government has conferred on him and his heirs for ever 
the same amount of malikdna as that iSxed at last settlement. This is very hard 
6 n the village proj)rietoi’s, for, as noticed by Mr. Smith, whilst they would have 
only had to pay 55 per cent, of the assets as land-revenue under the existing 
rules on the death of Tikam Singh, or, in other words, 50 per cent, of the 
assets plus 10 per cent, on the revenue, they will have now to pay 65’4 per 
cent, of the assets for ever, and thus pay the reward which Government 
certainly intended should be paid out of its own resources. Mr. Thornton 
hoped that his new arrangements would place the rights of both parties on 
a firm basis, which. should he equally advantageous to the superior and 
inferior proprietor, but Mr. Smith shows that these hopes have scarcely been 
realized. On the whole, indeed, the policy has been favourable to the pros¬ 
perity and' maintenance of the high position of the talukad&rs, and where 
it has appeared to fail, its failure is not due to the natui^e of the policy 
itself, but to the minute subdivision of property consequent on the laws of 
Hindfi inheritance, or to the extravagance of the original talukad&r. But it 
has been fatal to the great majority of the inferior proprietors or biswadirs.” 
J^homasoa's Desp., L, 22 j II., 199. 
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The following tables show the changes in the talnkadari rights during the last 
settlement:— 


Where malikdna is 
paid to original 
incumbent or heirs. 


Where talukaddri 
villages have been 
absorbed by ialuha- 


ddr. 


Where talvkaddri Where talukaddri alhw^ 
aUoojances have been ances have been wholly 
partly transferred, transjerred. 



Of the Tillages where the talukaddri rights have been preserved intact, the Raja 
of Mnrsdn holds 84, Gir Parshad Singh of Shahzddpnr holds 19, and the 
remaining 16 belong to various small talnkas of the Hathras and Mnrsdn 
families. Of the 70 states where the superior rights have gone to strangers, 
SO belonged to the Mendu estate, 14 to Husain, and the remainder to various 
small talukaddrs whose rights were sold as they became more minutely sub¬ 
divided by the increase in the number of co-sharers. On the whole, 53 per cent, 
of the talukadari rights remains with the original owners, 40 per cent, has been 
permanently alienated, and seven per cent, has been temporarily alienated between 
1838 and 1868. 

The biswaddri rights have suffered still greater vicissitudes. Of the 218 
Fate of the inferior or villages, 79 have entirely passed out of the hands of 
biswadan rights. original proprietors; in 71 villages half and more 

than half the area of the village has been alienated ; in 49 less than one-half the 
area has been transferred, and in only 19 villages is the stock of the old pro¬ 
prietors in possession- In other words, in nine per cent, of the malikdna villages 
paying six per cent, of the original demand the original stock remains ; in 22*5 
per cent, of the villages paying 24 per cent, of the demand they have lost nearly 
half their estates; in 32*5 per cent, of the villages paying 34 per cent, of the 
entire revenue assessed they have lost more than half their possessions, and have 
lost aU in 36 per cent, of the villages paying the same percentage of the land-reve¬ 
nue. This state of tLdugs is much to be regretted. The purchasers of both the 
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superior and inferior interests belong to the Baniya and MaMjan money-lending 
classes. Mr. Smith writes :—“ There can be little doubt that the cause of their 
(biswadfirs) decay has been the large percentage of assets which was deducted as 
their joint dues to Q-overnment and the talukaddr. Eighty per cent, was too 
large a proportion to be paid at a time when prices were low and the effects of 
the former heavy assessments were still being felt. Those who have held on until 
now are mostly in a very diiferent position ;■ their revenue has long been paid 
with ease, and the present settlement has added practically notliing to the 
demand.” ♦ * * “ The Hkthras Baniyas and the village money-lenders, w'ho have 
taken the place of the Jdts and Rajpdts of thirty years ago, bought their estates 
well knowing their liabilities, and at a time when the profits of zamfnddrs were 
much lower than they are now'; and now land has so greatly iuoi'eased in value, 
and so much greater importance is attached to its possession, they are not likely 
to turn defaulters. Those of the old proprietors still remaining are in a more 
prosperous condition than they wore, and their prosperity is still increasing with 
high prices and rising routs. The enhancement in their total payments, result¬ 
ing from the retention of the old malikdna allowances, is probably not'sufficient 
to ruin them.” 

Mr. Smith notices a peculiar tenure to be found amongst certain village 
Certain tenures in bhiya- communities, especially in Khair and Iglfa, “The 
chira estates. village, as a whole, is hold in imperfect pattiddri 

tenure ; each proprietor holds a certain portion of the area in severalty, and, 
brides, enjoys his share of common rights of whatever value or kind they may 
be. But apart front the general body of proprietors, who all share on the same 
.principles, wiE be found one or two individuals who are admitted to be 
proprietors, but are allowed no share whatever in the interests held in common. 
They own so many acres of land, which they cultivate or lease oat as they 
please, and for which they pay Government revenue, but have no further 
concern with the general management of the estate, and no voice in the settler 
ment of village accounts. The origin of these tenures is various. Sometimes 
the holdings have been granted to returned absentees or their descendants, 
who clai m relationship witli the coparcenary body, but whose ancient rights 
have been forfeited by lapse of time and non-possossion. Sometimes tihey are 
held by Brahmans, whose ancestors obtained thorn from former proprietors. 
In some cases they arc the result of the settlement of a disputed claim to a 
,s%tfe in the common property. The holdings are mostly of small extent and 
.value.” 

, Dividing, the proprietary body into three classes,— 1st, petty proprietors, or 
' Distribution and.Tuhm of those possessing one-fourth or less of a single village j 
proprietary rights. 2ndly, those possessing more than one-fourth, and not 

^ore than an entire village; and Zrddy, those who are proprietors of more than 
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one vilkge, tiie following statement shows the distribution of the land amongst 
the proprietors in ibis district at the recent settlement: — 


.Class of pro¬ 
prietor. 

03 

C3 

1 ; 
0 

0 

A 

B 

zi 

* 2; 

(B 

e 
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5 

n 

dS 

6 
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3 

0 

d. 

Average area per share in 
acres. 

Bevenuo iu rupees. 

m 

0 

0 

§• 

a 

0 

». 

0 

e$ 

0 

1 

Average revenue per share 
in rupees. 

Total area cultivated by 
tenants in acres. 

•J* 

0 

0 

3. 

es 

■S 3 
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gs 

ri 
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P 
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flS 

3: 

1 
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0 ® 
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*5 

0 
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u 

es 
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w ea 

Vr 

JS-S 

© m 

up 
®— 
s' © 

> ^ 

< 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

«■ 

7. 

8. 

9. 

; 10. 

; n. 

Ist or petty, 

26,209 


16*2 

10,49 408 

2 7 5 

40 O8I282852 

10*8 

143,230 

6- 

Snd or mid¬ 

770 

1166,520 

216 

3,94,961 

2 5 11 

515 12 0 

132,515 

172 

34,005 

44- 

dling. 











3rd or large. 

196 

304,570 

1,554 

7,02,974 

2 4 n 

3,687 0 0 

276,867 

1,412 

27,703 

149- - 

7otal »M 

27,175 

697,172 

33 

21,47,343 

2 6 3 

79 0 3 

693,284 

25*4 

204,938 

7*6 


Tiese statistics show that the district is held either bj very large or very small 
proprietors. The first class in the above table holds 47*5 per cent, of the entire 
cnltivated area, the second class holds 18*5 per cent., and the third class has 
$4 per cent. Each proprietor cultivates a portion of his share as his seer or’ 
home-farm, and leases out the remainder to tenants. The average amount 
retained by each class of proprietor will be the difference between columns 9 
and 4, and the profits wiE be represented by the difference between the rental" 
and the revenue of the plots leased plus the net profits of the home-farm. Tafc--* 
ing with Mr. Smith the first class or petty proprietors, t^ area of the poiiionar 
leased to tenants amounts to 10*8 acres, of which the land-revenue is Rs. 26-11-2, * 
and the rental therefore paid by tenants will be Rs. 53-6-4; As shown else-' 
where (page 377), Mr. Smith estimates the produce of thre land aa worth,- on 
an average, Es.' 25-12-3 per acre, and therefore the produee of tbe 5*4 acres 
retained as his home-farm by the petty proprietor wilf amount to Rs. 139-2-1. 
Erom this must be deducted the cost of production apart from rent or revenue,* 
which may fairly be set down at two-fifths of the produce. The results are as' 
follows. 

jReeeiph, r . 

“ Ba. a p. 

Bent of tenant’s land, U, 53 . 6 4 

Value of produce of home^farm,' 130 *2 1 

Tofel ... loss' - s 5 

Balance left to proprietor, Es.' ... 90 "^^13' 2 


Expenditure, 

Rs. a. p. 

^And-reTenue of entire holding ... 40 0 S 
Cesses and patwaris* fees ... 6 0 6 
Cost of cultivation of home-farm, 55 10 7 


T^otal Es. 101 U . a 
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This gives a monthly income of Rs. 7-9-1 per month to the petty proprietor, 
and, as far as one can see, Mr. Smith’s figures are incontrovertible. “Ko 
doubt the income of the zaminddr is supplemented in various ways. There is 
the common pasture land of the village on which ho can graze his cattle; his 
wood for fuel or for agricultural implements is grown on his own estate; his 
hired labour is obtained at a cheap rate, some kinds of labour are given gratis, 
and custom assigns to him certain dues from his tenants at marriages and other 
ceremonies. If, too, he is out of the'money-lender’s hands, he can store his 
grain and sell it at a higher rate than the harvest price. But, after all, the great 
majority of the members of the proprietary communities are poor men, who 
make a rudely comfortable subsistence perhaps, but nothing more.’ ’ Calculated 
in the same way, the average income of proprietors of the second class will 
amount to Rs. 65-3-0 per mensem, or Rs. 782-4-3 per annum; and similarly the 
income of the third class amounts to Rs. 4,580 per annum, or Rs. 381 per 
mensem. Mr. Smith explains the difference in the incidence of the revenue on 
the first and third classes of proprietors as due to the fact that, in Atrauli, the 
poorest subdivision in the district, “petty proprietors hold a much smaller, and 
great proprietors a much larger area than in any other portion of the district.” 
Deduct the area and revenue belonging to the two classes intliis tahsil, and 
the rate paid by each for the remainder of the district comes out exactly the 
same, or Rs. 2-7-11. The villages.held by the laborious proprietary commu¬ 
nities have not been, “ as was often the case in former times, assessed at a 
higher rate than those of other landholders.” On the whole, the portion of 
the proprietary body included in the second and third classes is fairly well off. 
Many of the third class possess estates in other districts, or are engaged in trade 
or service, and their actual profits from the land here is but a small item of 
their income. Again the increase of^ population and the subdivision of estates 
continually tends to drive the proprietor to the money-lender, and to the accu¬ 
mulation of land in the hands of the wealthy capitalists.^ 

The revenue-free (mudji) tenures may be divided into—(1) those which are 
granted for ever; (2) life grants and groves, the revenue 
Kevenne free tenures. latter of which will be assessed on the removal or 

decay of the trees ; and (3) certain lands part of the revenue of which is paid 
to Government, but is devoted to special purposes and does not form a portion 
of the general revenue of the State. The permanent alienations may be further 
subdivided into—(«) whole estates, (b) small plots, and (c) patches of less than 
t«a bighas. The returns of the revenue-free plots and patches of land for the 
H&thras and Sikandra Rao tahsils are incomplete, and give only an estimate. 

^ The settlement accounts of 1805-06 show that the number of persons admitted to engage¬ 
ments as proprietors was then only 827 ; these increased to 3,324 in 1808-09, and to 4,612 in 
1812-13. 
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The following, statement gives the returns for the whole district under each 
olsm ;— 


Class of grant. 

Area in 
acres. 

Eetimated 

land-revtnne 

remitted- 

Cesses. 

Remarks. 

I. In perpetuity-^ 

i 

Rs. 

Bs. 


(a.)—Entire villages (12), 

4.337 

6,720 

672 

Estimated. 

(A.)—^Pamanent plots 

2,335 

4,500 

450 

(c.)^Less than ten bighas, 
*«.—Kevenne-free for two 
generations— 

4,030 

10,360 

1,036 

Ditto. 

Five Tillages 

2 & —^Eevenne~free for life— 


6,000 

600 

Rs. 550 excess are 
paid into the trea¬ 

Entire villages (11) ... 

Plots and groves 
a. Special grants— 

2,66S 

4,683 

1 6,030 ' 

1 12,274 

603 

1,227 

sury. 

Taluka Iglas (see 
page 447> 

Eleven villages 

! 

“* : 

j 7,740 

774 


Taking these figures, the estimated amount of revenue permanently alienated 
will he about Bs. 235 OOO; the temporary alienations are about Es. 24,300, and 
the IgMs grant, which is really perpetual, amounts to Es. 7,740, or a total of 
Rs. 55,040. This gives 2*5 per cent, on the total demand, and only one per 
cent, of this will eventually revert to the State. 

Of the twelve villages held revenue-free in perpetuity, two belong to the 
dargafa of Shah Jam^-l (see Aligarh town) ; Ldl Garhi 
History of these grants. ^ ^ Hindu temple near Hathras ; Mominabad and 

Hashimpur to a temple at Brindaban in Muttra 5 three villages to the Derridon 
family or their representatives (page 44y). Badhesi was given to one Ifaubat 
E&i in Akbar’s time, and still belongs to hi^ descendants; and Klieriya Khw^ah 
Budha, Husainpur, and Sulim pur were Musalman grants for religious purposes. 
The remaining grants in perpetuity are small plots and patches given by the 
viDage proprietors either for the support of small shrines and temples, or for the 
subsistence of Brahmans and fakirs. Few of these have ever been confirmed 
by the State. At Mr. Thornton’s settlement those patches, not exceeding tea 
bighas, found in the possession of members of the priestly cijin, were granted to 
them as such, and those to which the occupants seemed to have no claim were 
resumed at once, or only granted free of revenue until the next settlement. Of 
the latter class, Mr. Smith has resumed land assessed now at Es. 1,823, but the 
account is incomplete. The five villages granted revenue-free for two gene¬ 
rations comprise a portion of the reward given to Eaja Tikam Singh of Mur- 
san for his services in the mutiny. The villages are assessed at Rs. 6,550, and 
the Raja pays the excess above Rs. 6,000 into the treasury. He also holds 
nine villages as a life grant, assessed at Rs. 4,190 per annum, which will be 
paid by his heirs. Two other life villages, Oghipur and Imlahra, were with 
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SKmuMiiya, in the Meernt District, granted by the Marhattas to the man who 
captured Ghul4m KMir on his escape from Meerut. They were originally 
granted in perpetuity, but owing to the loss of the sanad, the Aligarh estates 
will be resumed on the death of the present grantee, whilst the Meerut village 
stiU remains with his representative. The Iglds villages arc those of which 
the revenue is granted partly (one-fourth) to the heirs and assignees of Glanga- 
dhar Pandit, and partly for the support of the Agra College. At the recent 
settlement of the district, the holders of resumed revenue-free grants have been 
recorded as absolute proprietors of their lands. 

The following statement shows the distribution of the cultivated area 

Non-proprietary ten- amongst proprietary and non-proprietary cultivators, 
iwes* Of the entire cultivated area, 29 per cent, is held by 

cultivators with a right of occupancy, 48 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and 23 
per cent, as seer by the proprietors. Of the area cultivated by tenants only, 
those having a right of occupancy hold 37 per cent., whilst tenants-at-will 
hold 63 per cent, of the tenant area :— 

Statement showing classes of cultivators and areas'^ held hj them. 


Parganas. 

Cultivated by proprie- 
tors, 

Cultivated by tenants 
with rights of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Cultivated by tenants 
without a right of 
occupancy. 

A 

S a 

Area. 

o* 

e8 

Slid 

§ s. 

< 

1 

2 

JS 

zt 

i 

izi 

i 

< 

Average area per 
holding. 

Number of hold¬ 
ings. 

d 

< 

1. 

s-l 

ri- 

-5 

Atrauli ... 


668 

10,847 

|6*28 

2.196 

22,611 

10’26 

4,716 

37,369 

7 92 

Gangiri 

••• 

348 

9,198 

26‘48 

2,730 

2,148 

7 86 

6,160 

48,912 

9-49 

Hasangarh 

•*« 

2,924 

24,669 

84 

1,228 

8,734 

7-11 

3,942 

35,534 

9*24 

Gorai 


926 

9,184 

991 

918 

8,986 

9*84 

2,36 1 

80,49:) 

12 95 

Akrabad ... 


706 

8,33 

118 

3,176 


8 * 

1,608 

16,096 

10.0 

Sikandra Kao 


1,256 


16*16 

6,144 


9-74 

4,008 

24,937 

6*22 

Barauli ... 


28 

767 

27- 

194 

2,850 

14-69 

454 

6,596 

14*62 

Boil 


2,098 

29,861 

14-22 

4,166 

33,694 

8 * 

6,081 

62,607 

10*38 

rMorthal ... 

... 

216 

4,630 

21-43 

i^07 

8,483 

936 

1,718 

12,488 

7*29 

Tappal 

• •• 

2,062 

31,605 

15*4 

1,266 

9,687 

7-63 

3,120 

26,974 

8*64 

^Ghaudaus 


793 


1896 

660 

6 286 

ll*2'i 

1,861 

21,702 

160 

Khatr 


1,367 

20,356 

14*89 

1,219 

12,667 

103 

2,609 

42,867 

16 48 

Murs£n ... 

• •• 

861 

7,973 

9*26 

rngm 

12,298 

a 19 

2,462 

18,636 

7*6 

Hdthras 


951 

13,682 

14-28 

3,193 

36,768 

n*n 

6,305 

68,377' 

11*0 

Total 

«*• 1 

16,123 

204,938 

13*42 

28,380 

268,749 

912 

43752 

4,33,486 

9*9 


Mr. Smith writes that “ on the whole there seems to be good reason for 
' believing that the area held by tenants with a right 

of occupancy has not decreased during the last settle¬ 
ment.” In the first place those only were recorded then as having a right of 


■^The total number of holdings is 87,826, occupying 897,172 acresj and giving an average area 
Of holdings of all classes of to 27 acres. 
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oednpancy, who had really enltiv'aied for generaii<«is in the village, and were 
of the better castes and classes. Those of menial and inferior castes, though 
they always held land in a village, never seem to have attained the privilege of a 
right of ocenpaney. Act X. of 1859 changed all this; it recognized no dis¬ 
tinctions of caste or class, and put altogether aside the custom of a vill^e if 
the custom was ruled by any other standard than the mere oeeupancy of twelve 
years’ duration. It was only probable, therefore, that when that law was 
passed many tenants would find themselves in possession of occupancy rights 
which they had never thought of claiming before. The effect of every succeed¬ 
ing year was to increase the number of these tsnants. At first neither tenants 
nor zamindirs perfectly understood their position; as years went on and the 
law became gradually better known, a struggle arose between the two classes, 
and this struggle has been continuously going on. Wh^e the zamind&r is 
very powerful and at the same time inclined to be exacting, the tenant goes to the 
wall, and very few maur^ cultivators are now found on the large estttea 
held by the Nau-Muslim talukadars of Koil and Morthal, by the Pathin zamfBK 
d&rs of Atrauli, or by the wealthier Rajput proprietors of Sikandra and Akra-. 
bad. But on the other hand, where the zamind4r is easy going, like the Raja of 
Mnrsdn, or comparatively weak, like the general run of smaller proprietors, the 
cultivator will fight for his rights, and has little difficulty in establishing them- 
The oases instituted in the Settlement Courts with the object of obtaining ^ 
record of mater^d rights have been very numerous. On the whole I am in¬ 
clined to think that the cultivator has got the best of the battle; and that if 
the records of last settlement survived, it would be found that the maurusi area? 
had increased. But it is doubtful if it will increase much farther. The zamiu-^, 
d&rs are now fully alive to the disadvantages of the position, as far as they, 
themselves are concerned, and few tenants will henceforth ever be allowed ta 
hold beyond the limit of eleven years, within which term the power of dispos- 
se^ion remains with the proprietor.” Many artifices were resorted to in Crder 
to induce the old cultivators to resign their rights at the time of settlement, bufe 
forlunately the recording officer thought it necessary to note only facts, and so 
disappointed many who then wished to get rid, once and for ever of the 12 
years’ man.” The new revenue laws, if judiciously worked, will smooth over 
much of the present difficulty, for the Settlement Officer will now have power 
to increase the rents of the cultivators pan with the increase of the land- 
revenue, and the doubtful litigation which up to the present time inevitably 
ensued after each revision of settlement will be avoided. The custom of* 
subdividing the land under the operation of the laws of inheritance has lessened* 
the average extent per holding, and wiE continue to work in this directimu* 
Occupancy rights are frequently the subject of temporary transfer, but perma-^ 
neat transfers seem to be unknown in this district.. 
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• The bulk of the agricultural classes iu this district are drawn from the 
Brahman, J4t, Ohamdr, Rajpiit, Ahir, and Lodha castes, 
Agricultural classes. especially from the three first mentioned. Of 

these the JAts and Cham^rs are the best cultivators. The Jdts unite wdth un¬ 
tiring dihgence an intelligent discrimination as to rotation of crops, and the 
treatment and selection of soils, and are almost alone in the practice of regu¬ 
larly and constantly employing their women in field labour. The Oham^rs 
are laborious and painstaking, but are less enterprising cultivators. The mass 
of the agricultural classes are fairly well-to-do, but while some are substantial 
farmers with a good stock of cattle and a reserve for a bad season, many still 
discount the harvest at the door of the village monoy-lcnder, and rely upon his 
advances for food and seed alike. The average extent per holding is 9'12 
acres for cultivators with a right of occupancy and 9 9 acres for tenants-at-wilL 
Perhaps 10, 30, and 50 aoi’es, respectively, would fiiirly represent the local 
idea of a small, a middle-sized, and a large holding. Many holdings, however, sink 
below ten acres, and many rise above fifty acres. With regard to the question 
as to whether a five-acre holding is as good as eight rupees cash wages a month 
the Assistant Settlement Officer writes :—“ The answer to the question depends 
tipon the quality of the soil and the character of the cultivator. As a rule five 
acres in this district do not represent a value equal to eight rupees cash wages. 
Usually a holding consists of a small portion of the best and a large portion of 
inferior land. Now eight rupees a month would represent a clear profit of eleven 
rupees per standard bigha, which is an exceptionally high figure here. I should 
say that the produce of an ordinary five-acre holding is equivalent to an in¬ 
come of five rupees a month.” Curiously enough the average area per holding 
(10‘2 7 acres) nearly coincides with the average area under tillage per plough 
(11 acres), and accords pretty closely with the popular estimate of fifty village 
bighas per plough. The total number of ploughs is over 70,000, and each 
requires two bullocks. Ploughs with only one bullock arc exceedingly rare, 
and if a cultivator cannot afford two bullocks, he falls back on the chance of a 
loan, or works the land with his own hand. The following statement shows 
the number of ploughs in each tahsil and the average cultivated area in acres 
to each plough :— 


Tahsfl. Ploughs. Area. Tahsfl. Ploughs. Area. 

SikandraBtw ’ ... 14,20S 10-0 IglSs ... 0,454 19-4 

. Khair ’ ... 14,183 13 0 Koil ... 13,106 11-0 

- HAthras ... -13,156 11'4 Atrauli ... 13,396 11-0 
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Thronghout the district cash rents are the rule. In a few estates hatoA 
or division of the produce, and zcibti or fixed cash rates 
according to the crop, still prevail. In the latter case, 
should the crop fail, a proportional deduction is allowed in the rent demanded. 
As a rule, the tenant holds on a written lease for a long or a short term, as the 
case may be: often the agreement is a verbal one, generally made at the com¬ 
mencement of the agricultural year, or a particular rent is sanctioned by the 
usage of years, and in some cases of generations. Batdi is djring out, as with 
the advance of eultivatioa the tenant finds it more his interest to have a fixed 
sum to pay, and the practice now only obtains where, from the character of the 
soil and the absence of irrigation, the outturn is uncertain and the cultivation 
is a mere matter of speculation. It is now wholly confined to the khddir 
lands and the high sandy soil above tie two great rivers in the Khair and 
Atranli tahsils. In Atranli the system chiefly prevails in the sandy states of 
the D&tauli and Bhamauri If Ah talukas, which are cultivated by Ahai^ and 
Aberiyas, and there is good reason to believe that the system suits these tracts. 
In Khair the system is dying out. As a rule, the standard of division is half to 
the landowner and half to the tenant; and only in a few cases, chiefly 
the headmen of the Atranli villages, does the landowner restrict himself to two- 
fifths of the produce. Altogether there were 252 cases of commutation of 
produce rents to cash rents from 1866 to 1873, of which 132 cases and 7,824 
acres belong to Atranli, 96 cases and 930 acres to Khair, and 24 cases and 
511 acres to Koil. The rent-rate fixed averages Rs. 2-15-7 per acre, “ whilst 
tihe general rent-rate of the whole district is Rs. 4-12-6, or a rate sixty per 
cent, higher than that found possible to apply to hatdi lands.” Rates of rent 
vary to same extent throughout the district, but the following details give the 
average rates found at settlement:— 



Matkjha^ 


Outlying lands. 


Irrigated. 


l^ikandra Bao 
Atrauli 
KaU 
Iglas 

Parganah, 

.JKhair 

Ohandaxis 

Tappal 

Eathras 

liiuifiaa 
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Increased prices, competition for land, and increased population have all 
tended to raise the rent-rates beyond those prevalent at 
Enhancement. settlement. The settlement records show that 

the percentage of rise during the settlement operations varies from 17 to 38,' 
the average for the whole district being about 31 per cent. From 1866 to the 
middle of 1873, 2,359 enhancement cases were decided by the settlement 
courts, involving an extent of 52,769 acres, or one-sixteenth of the entire culti¬ 
vated area. The former rent-rate of this tract was Rs. 1,91,303, and the 
rental now fixed is Rs. 2,50,699 ; the old rate was Rs. 3-10-0 per acre, and the 
new rate is Rs. 4-12-0, giving a rise of 31 per cent. The greatest number of 
enhancement cases has been decided in tahsil Sikandra Rao,. which has so 
largely benefited of late years by canal irrigation; next in order come the 
Koil, Iglas, Hathras, Atrauli, and Khair tahsils. 



No. of 

Area 

Former 

Former 

Amount 

New 

New 

Per- 

Tahsil. 

cases. 

in acres. 

rental. 

rent- 

rate. 

enhanced. 

rental. 

rent-rate. 

centage 
of rise. 




Bs. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. 

Ba. 

Rs. a. p. 


AtrauU 

177 

6,803 

20,686 

3 9 0 

7,930 

28,615 

4 12 8 

38 

1^1 as ... 

193 

9,214 

35,124 

3 12 U 

10,024 

46,148 

4 3 9 

28 

Sikandra Rao ... 

889 

16,692 

66,760 

3 12 9 

18,522 

75,282 

4 7 U 

32 

Koil 

517 

10,4^6 

36,853 

3 8 3 

13,449 

50,303 

4 12 6 

36 

Khair 

168 

4,566 

15,154 

3 6 1 

4,816 

19,970 

4 5 8i 

31 

Hithraa 

416 

6,018 

26,726 

4 7 0 

4,656 

31,382 

5 8 4 

17 

Total M. 

2,359 

62,769j 

1,91,303 

a 10 0 

59,396 

2,(0,700 

4 12 0 

31 


Regarding these enhancement suits, it would at first sight appear that they 
There were really few* l^s^ve been very few when the area and the increase of 
enhancement suits. revenue at assessment is considered. But,” writes 

Mr. Smith, it must bo remembered, in the first place, that these suits are only 
instituted against tenants with a right of occupancy, and that the total area 
held by this class of tenants in this district is only 258,749 acres, so that the 
amount of land hitherto affected by suits is rather more than one-fifth of the 
full amount to which suits are applicable, and meanwhile more- cases are being 
instituted. In the next place the characteristics of the Aligarh tenures are oh 
the whole unfavourable to the institution of an excessive number of oases. 
Takkadars and zaminddrs owning large collections of villages abound on the one 
hand, and, on the other, proprietary brotherhoods, cultivating their own land, 
are very numerous. With neither class are rent suits in favour. The tenants 
of the more powerful proprietors, whether tenants with a right of occupancy 
or tenants-at-will, find it to their interest to meet the views of their zam'iuddrs, 
and wheru an enhancement of revenue has taken place are generally willing to 
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pay an eulianced rent. In the Tillage oommunities, the caitiTators are either of 
the same brotherhood, of^e, at all events, on terms of amity and almost equality 
with the proprietary body* The new revenue is provided for by an increased 
rate on the holdings of the members of the community; while each cultivator, 
not a proprietor, readily acknowledges the justice of a similarly increased rent 
on his own patch of land. In neither cases are the courts needed or sought. 
It is in villages held by what may be called the middle class of proprietors, 
those who own one or two villages only, or even less, and have little wealth or 
hereditary influence, or in estates where new purchasers have crept in, that en¬ 
hancement cases chiefly arise. Proprietors of these classes are compelled to have 
recourse to the courts for assistance in raising rents. But nevertheless, at the 
time of settlement, the cultivators as a body admit their liability to an enhanced 
demand, when they see that a corresponding increase is exacted by the State 
from the zamindars, and all proprietor alike, if they use tact and show a wish 
to conciliate, can at such a time get their tenants to agree to rents which on 
other occasions they would in vain demand ; and hence it is that in Aligarh a 
very large number of rents have been settled by mutual agreement. 

As shown elsewhere the increase in cultivation during the past settlement 
General increase of ren- tas been 7 per cent., and the increase in irrigation 
tai througfeont. been 28 per cent. Taking Bs. 4-4-0 per acre as 

the irrigated rent-rate of the past settlement, and Be. 1-9-0 as the unirri¬ 
gated rent-rate, and applying these rates to the former areas, there results 
a rental for the whole district of Rs. 26,72,014. The rental actually assumed 
in 1838 was Rs, 26,71,273, Applying the same rates to the increased cultiva¬ 
ted and irrigated areas of the present settlement, the result is a rental of 
Ks. 31,54,947, or an increase of 18 per cent, on the application of the old rates. 
The rate of this rental will be Rs. 3-8-1 per acre, and the former rent-rate was 
Es. 3-2-11 per acre. If the above assumption,” writes Mr, Smith, approxi¬ 
mate to correctness, a rise of 10 per cent, m the general rent-rate will represent 
the combined effects of an increase of 7 per cent, in cultivation and 28 per 
cent, in irrigation. This is as much as could be expected, when it is considered 
that the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has only altered by 12*3 per 
cent., and that the increase in cultivation itself, though small, has a tendency 
at least to lower the general rate. If not exactly the truth, this calculation is 
near enough for all practical purposes.” 

Taking the figures given above and the rentals recorded in the village papers, 
it will be seen that rents have actually risen. The village papers give the rents 
which purport to be actually paid by cultivators, both hereditary and tenants- 
at-wiil, as well as the nominal rents entered for the land held as seer by pro¬ 
prietors. Taking the seer land at non-oceupancy rates, being those at which it 
would be leased if not cultivated by the proprietors, the total recorded rental 
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of the district is found to be Rs. 36,53,016, or 36‘7 per cent, above the rent.al 
of 1838. The old rent-rate of 1838 was Rs, 3-2-11 per acre, and the new 
rental according to the village papers amounts to Rs. 4-0-11 per acre, giving a 
rise of 27 per cent, in the rent-rate. But these records are imperfect if taken 
as they stand. In many cases the rents are purposely under-stated, and in others, 
though correctly given, they are much below the rents paid elsewhere for similar 
land. Still materials are forthcoming for the ascertainment of the true rental ; 
rent suits, the examination of the accounts of farmed villages, and personal 
enquiry were all brought in as aids to the correction of the rental as recorded 
in the village papers, and the result was a rental of Rs. 42,94,685 and a rent- 
rate of Rs. 4-12-6 per acre, which allows for purposely under-stated rent-rolls, 
under-rented villages, and for future enhancement where needed. Thus ascer¬ 
tained facts show that the effect of the rise in prices and the increase in popu¬ 
lation, cultivation, irrigation, means of communication, &c., has been an increase 
in the rental of about 50 per cent., and the tendency is still towards a rise. 
“ On the whole there can be very little doubt that any approximation to the 
true idea of rent is only beginning to be grasped by the ^amind&r, and that until 
of late years, rents have meant little more than a slight arbitrary increase on the 
revenue-rates.” 


As might be expected, one of the results of peace was the enhanced value 


Trans Cers before 1838. 


of land, and with it the possibility of making the land 
a security for the advancement of money. The first 


sale for arrears of revenue took place in June, 1810, for the balances of 1216 


and 1217/asZi, and was quickly followed by others, so that during 1810-11, 
45 estates, paying an aggregate revenue of Rs. 27,868, were put up for auctiop 
for arrears amounting to Rs. 11,253, and were sold for Rs. 2,359. Thirty- 
four of these were bought in by Government for nominal prices.’' This went 


on from bad to worse, so that hundreds of estates were put up for sale, but found 
few purchasers. Not so much harm as might have been exp?ctcd wms done by 
this multiplicity of sales. Few estates were actually sold, and the remainder 


were re-settled, in many cases with the original zamindZirs, at reduced assess¬ 
ments. In other cases, when they were temporarily re-settled with farmers, 
they were subsequently restored to the real proprietors on thoir paying up the 
balances for which they had been sold. In fact the zamind&rs seem to have 


regarded the sale regulation as a kind of Insolvent Act, which released them 


from their embarrassments, and gave them a fresh lease of their villages on 
more favourable terms. Another device which they occasionally resorted to 
was the throwing up of their engagements, in hopes of thereby compelling the 
revenue authorities to lower the demand. This practice became so general 
that the Board of Commissioners found it advisable to issue a circular® in 


1 Hutchinson, p. 39. » 17th February, 1817. 
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1817, direcyog that in cases where zamindars gare in their resignation 
in hopes of the assessment being lowered, the Collectors should make it 
a rule to settle with the farmer, and not to re-admit the zamfndars on a 
lower assessment. 


Tear. 

Number of eatatcB. 

o 

9 

fi 

C9 

> 

»t3 

C 

eS 

jA 

Arrears. 

Sale proceeds. 

1-' 

If 

li 

3 

t 




Rs. 




1810-11 ... ... 

.*• 

45 

27,858 

11,253 

2,359 

34 

1812-13 


59 

53,639 

18,097 

3,568 

24 

1813-14 


122 

l,4i,891 

1,35,301 

7,310 

82 


Mr. Stirling, writing in 1831, says that “ almost all the Tillages in this dis¬ 
trict have been mortgaged, farmed, sold, or given over to creditors.” Mr. 
Smith, writing in 1874, qualifies this statement and says that the alienations 
wlii(^ took place previous to last settlement cannot be compared in extent 
with those which occurred subsequent to 1833. The changes were mostly in 
individual villages, and nothing approaching a general transfer of ownership 
took place. It was only when rights were established and consolidated by the 
elaborate proceedings of the last settlement that radical changes began. As 
has been seen, land formerly had no marketable value and purchasers could not 
be found* The system of requiring security for advances, the handing over 
the village communities to the tender mercies of the talukad4r, the system of 
rewarding the sub-collectors of revenue by a commission, the sudden changes 
made by the conferment of a proprietary right on persons little accustomed to 
understand its responsibilities, and the withdrawal of the capital invested in 
indigo and tihe company’s trade all prepared the way for the accrual of indebt- 
edn^ which led to the introduction of capitalists and other speculators that 
is characteristic of the period between 1838 and 1868. 

Leaving out the transfers by confiscation on account of rebellion, the alien- 
Traasfersof landed ations by revenue process^ from 1839 to 1868 have 
pertjfrom I8S9 to J8S8. amounted to 144,452 acres, or 11*9 per cent, of the 
total area (1,213,779 acres), and 870,717 acres, have been alienated by private 
or forced sale, or 71*7 per cent, of the total area. If sales of all kinds are 
reckoned as permanent transfers, while revenue farms and private mortgages 
are considered as temporary alienations only, then 608,650 acres, or 50 per cent., 
have been permanently, and 406,519 acres, or 33 per cent, of the total area, have 
been temporarily transferred during the short period of thirty years. Though 


1 From Mr. W, H. Smith’s Report, U75. 
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these figures represent the total area alienatedj and where, as it often happened, 
a village was transferred more than once, the area has been calculated as many 
times, the transfers are abnormal and exceed those recorded in any other dis¬ 
trict in this division. Mr. Smith divides the period of thirty years into three 
decades and gives the following table of transfers :— 


Decade. 

Transfers by 
revenue process,^ 

1 

Transfer by 
other processes. 

Total. 

(1839 to 1848) ... 


95,265 

316,809 

412,094 

Snd 

(1849 to 1868) ... 

• •• 

19,779 

248,823 

306,085 

268,602 

Zrd 

(1869 to 1868). 


19,488 

324,673 


Total 

... 

134,552 

870,717 

1,005,269 


In explanation of this table he writes :—From this table it will be seen 
that nearly eight per cent, of the total area was transferred by revenue 
process during the first decade, and of the whole area transferred nearly 41 
per cent, changed hands during the first ten years. In the second ten years 
transfers of all kinds were fewer than in either the previous or succeeding 
decades ; land was increasing in value, rents were beginning to rise, and new 
owners had to a large extent taken the place of the former defaulters. But 
this period was one of low prices, and the effects seem to have been felt in 
the succeeding decade, when transfers again became more numerous. The 
reign of high prices did not set in until those proprietors who were embar¬ 
rassed had lost the opportunity of recovering themselves. From the excess of 
mortgages over other modes of transfer in the second decade, and that of 
private sales in the third, it would seem that they first had recourse to a tem¬ 
porary alienation which probably only too often ended in a permanent loss of 
property. Mortgage in this country mostly involves the surrender of pos¬ 
session to the mortgagees, and generally ends in an absolute sale, when the 
mortgagor finds himself unable to meet his engagements. With all these 
transfers, therefore, it follows that the proprietors who were holding land at last 
settlement have to a large extent been displaced by strangers. In Atrauli, J&ts 
and Rajputs together have lost more than half their former possessions; in 
Murthal the Chauhdns have yielded to the Nau-Muslim Badgujars, who with 
^^heir old religion seem to have given up the thriftless tendencies of their caste; 
in Elhair, J4ts, Nau-Muslims and Ohauh&ns have all suffered in various degrees; 
in Tappal the Ohauhdns have been almost obliterated from the list of zamin- 
d4rs; in H&thras and Murs&n few of the old clans of Eajplits survive, and even 
in Sikandra Rao and Akrabad there have been great changes of ownership. 
In Igl^s the J&ts have offered a tough resistance, but with moderate success. 


I Except Koil and Atrauli, 
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In more exacfc terms the kanungo’s returns shew that in Atrauli and Gangfri 
together about 50 per cent, of the old proprietors hayo been replaced by others, 
in IgMs 52i percent, of the area has changed hands; in Khair 47 per cent, of 
the land is no longer held by the old zaminddrs, 38 per cent, having been per- 
raanentlyy and 9 per csent. temporarily alienated; in Sikandra 30 per cent, has 
gone for ever, while 25 per cent, is in mortgage and farm, and in Hathras 54^ 
per cent* of the proprietary interests have suffered the former, 11|- per cent, 
the latter fate.” 

The following statement shows the relative gains and losses of the various 
Relative gains aud lasses <^^^8 in land paying revenue to Government, giving 
of the Tarioms castes. areas held by each caste at the commencement of 

the past settlement and at the beginning of the present settlement:— 


Caste. 


^ "il 
^ § 

1 1 

fSi ® 

«S 9 

2 a 
<! 

Present area. 

Caste. 


Area held at for¬ 
mer settlement. 

S 

s 

”8 

o 

Pw 

Rajput >•« 


Acres. 

466,921 

Acres. 

346,648 

X^^ha *•* 


Acres. 

16,180 

Acres. 

14,918 

Jat 


303,055 

284,328 

Ahir 

• »« 

8,723 

4,743 

Brahman ... 


111,047 

113,576 

European 


13,585 

23,335 

Kayath ... 

«« • 

30,927 

88,38\ 

Nau*Maslim 


47,822 

72,218 

Banija 


21,699 

115,450 

■A 


7,873 

4.368 

Ehatri 


6,603 

H,095 

Patban ... 


125,261 

1'6,148 

GoshMn ^ 


9,581 

1,821 

Shaikh .„ 

• •• 

11,970 

19,972 

Gararija 


2,294 

322 

Fakir 

«•« 

382 

396 

Bohra 



4,019 

Mewati ... 


2,604 

456 

Bhat 

• • • 

««• 


Sayyid ... 


25,879 

29,857 

Sonar ... 

•a* 


68 

Other castes 

«»« 

1,373 


Saraugi ... 

• < * 


216 

Total 

... 1 

1,213,799 

l,Ua,749 


This statement does not include 29 estates held free of revenue and com¬ 
prising 9,998 acres, nor does it give the fate of individual proprietors. Jats 
have bought from Jats, Brahmans from Brahmans, and the Jddon Rajpdt of 
Awa Misa has laid hold of the patrimony of the Porach Rajputs of Darya- 
pur and Husain, but these changes are not shown. Jats, Rajputs, and Brahmans 
still hold more than one-half the whole district, and though there have been many 
changes amongst individuals, the relative position of the castes in the proprie¬ 
tary body remains pretty ranch as it was. At the last settlement Khatris, 
Baniyas, Bohras, and Europeans, who may fairly be said to represent the specu¬ 
lators in land, held 41,887 acres, or only 3*4 per cent,; they now hold 153,899 
acres, or 12'3 per cent. The increase is most marked in the case of the Baniyas. 
Besides the purely speculative classes, the Nan-Muslim Badgiijars, Path&us, 
Kayaths, and notably the A\Ya Misa family, have largely increased their 
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possessions by purchase. Altogether the old J4t and Eajput proprietary body 
has been to a large extent displaced, and Mr. Smith attributes much of this to the 
severity of the past settlement. Though Mr. Thornton did not over-estimate the 
assets, yet the proportion of the assets taken by him was too high, and aver¬ 
aged 69 per cent, of the assets of the district. Then, in addition to this, the 
various cesses for roads, post-office, schools, patwSris and watchmen were put 
on, so that the proprietor seldom had more than 26 per cent, of the assets. In 
the talukaddri estates the proprietor had, in addition, to pay the malikana 
allowance of the talukaddr. Had there been a large margin of culturable 
waste, the zamindars would probably have been able to hold out; but this was 
not the case. The increase in cultivation, during the 30 years, has been only 
7 per cent., and there is now in most tahsils little enough left even for the 
pasturage of cattle. The cultivated area at the present time is 88 per cent, of 
the culturable; while, therefore, prices and rents were low, as they remained 
for many years after last revision, it was difficult for all and impossible for 
some proprietors to keep out of debt. Many were ruined at once, others held 
on for years by means of mortgages and loans, which only increased their liabi¬ 
lities, until at last they were obliged to succumb. Those who have survived the 
struggle are prosperous enough, and the new proprietors are to a large extent 
men of wealth and position; but the history of this settlement supplies strong 
grounds for a conviction that the demand of 69 or 70 per cent, of the assets 
as the share of the State, if assessed with care and rigidly collected, is far too 
high to be imposed with safety.’’ The following table gives the official return 
of transfers from 1868-69 to 1872-73 :— 


Tear. 

Under orders of Court. 

Bt private transfer. 

Sale, 

Number of other cases. 

Total number of cases. 

Sale, 

Succession, number of 
cases. 

Mortgage, &c., number of 
cases. 

Total number of cases. 


Aggregate reve¬ 
nue of property 
transferred. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate reve¬ 
nue of property 
transferred. 

1868-69 

90 

4,243 

77 

167 

159 

4,672 

534 

255 

948 

1869-70 1 

?7 


47 

134 

160 

8,350 

606 

253 

1,019 

1870-71 

67 

740 

39 

96 

105 

3,491 

601 

189 

895 

1871-72 

119 

6,095 

4 

123 

164 

18,431 

684 

474 

1,322 

1872-73 

78 

9,907 

49 

127 

131 

i 

15,772 

622 

401 

i 

1,164 
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Tfae following table shows the results of each mode of transfer of each class 
Increase in the value of during each decade of the last settlement (1838 to 1868) 
derived from the settlement records :— 


Made of tran&ftr. 

Area trans¬ 
ferred in 
acres. 

Land-reve¬ 
nue ia 
rupees. 

Price in 
rupees. 

Price per 
acre in 
rupees. 

Tear*s pur¬ 
chase 

1839 48. 








Private sale 

50.997 

71,946 

3,79,100 

7 

6 

11 

52 

Mortgage ... 

104,531 

1,53,764 

1,14,861 

4,24,837 

4 

1 

0 

27 

Public ... 

7*5,047 

4,79,296 

6 

- 

4 

10 

41 

Total 

231,575 

3,39^71 

12,83 233 

5 

8 

8 

1 37 

1849-58. 








Private sale ... 

68,697 

1,04,057 

6,51,998 

9 

8 

0 

62 

Mortgage ... «.* 

75,347 

1,10,807 

5,84,842 

7 

12 

2 

52 

Pabiic sale 

43,467 

t 

76,186 

1 

3,40,385 

7 

0 

4 

44 

Total 

192,411 

2,91,050 

15,77,225 

8 

3 

1 

54 

1859-68. 








Private sale 

103,194 

1,67,815 

12,59,661 

12 

3 

3 

79 

Mortgage 

88.367 

1,43,924 

9,81,177 

11 

1 

7 

68 

Public sale 

59,514 

98,893 

4,54,938 

7 

10 

3 

46 

Total ■«. 

251,075 

4,00,632 

26,95,776 

10 

11 

9 

67 


During the second decade the average price shows an increase of 47 per cent, 
over the prices ruling from 1839 to 1848, whilst the price obtained in the third 
decade is 93 per cent, above that obtained in the first ten years.* It may be 
noted that the increase obtained at auction sales is very small, and that if this 
item be eliminated from the account, we find that land changed hands during 
the first decade at its. 5-2-8 per acre, and at 3J years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue. During the last decade the averages were Es. 11-11-1 per acre and 
7*4 years’ purchase—that is, these last ten years exhibit an average increase of 
126 per cent, in price and 111 per cent, in ihe number of years’ purchase. The 
cause of the lower price at auction sales is undoubtedly the dread of fiiture liti¬ 
gation as to the rights or interests purchased, or the fear lest some claimant 
with a prior lien should spring up. For this reason Mr. Smith considers that 
private sales and mortgages more correctly show the actual increase in the 
value of land. By common consent six or seven per cent, is considered a fair 
return for investment in land. Suppose, then, a man buys a village assessed now 
with a revenue of Es. 1,000. Under existing arrangements the rental in full 
should be Es. 2,000. From this must be deducted the land-revenue of Es. 1,000 ; 
cesses at ten per cent, of the land-revenue, Bs. 100; patwaris’ fees at five per cent. 
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Rs, 50 ; and, as the purchaser is generally a non-resident, Rs. 50 for expenses 
of collection. His full profits will therefore be Rs. 800. Assuming this sum 
to represent six or seven per cent, on the outlay, the buyer will have had to pay 
from Ks. 11,400 to Rs. 13,300 for the estate ; in other words, from about 11^ to 
13 years’ purchase of the land-revenue. Special reasons will, of course, at times 
greatly enhance the value of any particular village, but in average cases the 
above estimate is not far from the truth. Even during the last decade of the 
settlement, in certain parganas where the revenue was not heavy and the assess¬ 
ment pretty evenly distributed, as much as this was paid ; as, for instance, in 
Atrauli, where private sales were ejBfected at an average of 11*7 years’ purchase, 
in Akrabad all kinds of sales at 11 years, in Sikandra private sales again at 
11*2. It is quite certain that the value of land has not decreased since 1868.” 
In the early days of British rule, as shown in the history of the fiscal arrange¬ 
ments, the land had no value and found no purchasers, but as soon as Mr, Thorn¬ 
ton’s settlement established the various rights in land and placed a limit on the 
Government demand, land began to have a marketable value, and as the cha¬ 
racter and importance of our fiscal laws became better known, this value increased 
until now, as shown above, land which sold for Rs. 7-6-11 per acre in the first 
decade of the last settlement brought over Rs. 12 in the last decade. And this 
increase in the value is progressing, as land is becoming more and more, every 
day, a favourite investment of capitalists. 

Grain, cotton, indigo, indigo-seed, and to a small extent oil-seeds, form the 
principal articles of export. Though much of the grain 
is consumed in the district itself, still there usually exists 
a considerable surplus which is collected in the larger marts and disposed of by 
the grain-dealers. Much of the surplus grain goes down-country and to Raj- 

I' od rains put&na by the Makanpur ghdton the Jumna. A great 

grams. proportion of the grain actually consumed in the district 

also is first collected in the hands of the grain-dealers, and is then distributed 
according to the demand. The principal marts are Hathras, Koil, Atrauli, 
Sikandra Rao, and Harduaganj, and the imports of grain into those towns will 
be found under the notices of them in the alphabetical arrangement hereafter. 
The exports of food-grains by rail from March, 1871, to April, 1872, amounted 
to 18,955 maunds. In 1872-73 Aligarh alone exported 92,899 maundsj and 
Hdthras exported 17,150 maunds. During the same year the canal carried o^ 
6,838 maunds. The trade to Rajput&na is entirely by cart and has not been 
registered. The imports into Rewari in the Gurgaon District through Palwal 
and Dehli from these provinces amounted to Rs. 4,47,962 in 1870-71. Most 
of this traffic passes through the Aligarh and Muttra Districts. Allowing three- 
quarters of a ser, or one and a half pounds, of grain per diem as the food 
afewance per head of the population, we find that 7,344,083 maunds represent 


Exports and imports. 
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the annual consnmption of food-grains. In a former page the estimate of 
the annual production of food grains is set down at 9^867^652 maunds, and 
thus a margin amounting to 2,023,569 maunds is left to meet seed, fodder, and 
export requirements. Mr. Smith estimates one-fourteenth ot the total produce, 
or 669,118 maunds, as the seed requirements, which would leave 1,354,451 
maunds of food-grains for cattle, reserves, and exportation. Nearly all the 
rain-crops, except the pulses, are consumed locally, and the exports are c onfined 
to wheat, barley, bejay^ gram, and the pulses.^ Cotton cultivation has increased 
of late years to such an extent as to make it one of the characteristic products 
of the district Mr. Smith estimates the yield from the acreage under cotton 
^ at the settlement as 239.430 maunds of 821bs., or 

* 19,154,OOOBs. The population, according to the cen¬ 

sus of 1872, is 1,073,108 souls, and allowing a local consumption of two pounds 
per head, there would still be left for exportation 212,603 maunds. In the 
neighbouring district of Bulandshahr, Kunwar Lachhman Singh estimated 
three pounds of cleaned cotton as the average consumption per head, of which two 
pounds consist of country cloth and one pound of foreign cloth. Mr. Smith 
remarks :—Nearly every one of the great mass of the Hindus, who constitute 
89 per cent, of the total population, buys at least one new dAofi of country 
cloth every year, and a dAoti weighs from about 2^ to 3|fbs. The poorer 
classes, too, wear jackets of the same cloth, and in this part of the country 
there are few without a large cloth or dopatta to cover themselves with, besides. 
With women’s lanpa^ and dopattas taken into consideration, the estimate seems 
low, even though imported cloth is largely used.” From April, 1872, to the 
end of March, 1873, the export of cotton by rail from Aligarh (63,649 maunds) 
and Hathras (50,518 maunds) amounted to 114,167 maunds, whilst 45,930 
maunds passed down by the canal to Cawnpore. This gives a total of 160,097 
maunds without counting the considerable traflSo by road and river. The exports 
by rail during the previous year amounted to 146,441 maunds, and estimating 
the canal export at the amount registered in 1872-73, the total exports during 
1871-72 by canal and rail reach the high figure of 192,000 maunds. The register 
of traffic passing down the Grand Trunk Road by Bhongaon in the Mainpuri 
district, from October, 1870, to July, 1871, shows that 253,180 maunds of cotton 
passed down by cart alone from Aligarh and the north. During the year from 
1st April, 1870, to the end of March, 1871, 32,914 maunds of cotton were sent 
by river from places above Cawnpore on the Ganges to places below Cawnpore, 
and 1,77,500 maunds of cotton passed through the Jhusi bridge-of-boats at 
Allahabad. These facts show that the road and river traffic must be consider- 

^ The following statement of the canal traffic (in manndsj downwards to Cawnpore during 
1272-73, will show its character; there was no upward traffic Wheat, 2,292 ; Arhar, 2,462 ; 
Mung, 434 ; Oilseeds, 2391 ; Bejar, 1,650 ; Cotton, 45,930 : Salt, 6858 ; Miscellaneous, 2,333. 
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able, and support Mr. Smith’s hi^;h estimate of the local produce, which nearly 
equals the outturn from the whole of Rohilkhand. Cotton presses are to he 
found in many of the latge townships, and several in Koil itself and Hdthras. 
The following table shows the average price of cleaned cotton per maund 


Rise in price of cotton. 


in rupees annas and pies for different periods from 
1828 to 1873 in this district:— 


]828-36. 

Rs. a. p. 
6 0 0 


1837-40. 

Rs a. p. 
6 8 0 


1844-53. 

Bs. a. p. 
7 12 4 


1864-63. 

Hs. a. p. 
119 4 


1864-73, 

Rs. a. p. 
14 0 0 


1841-67. 

Rs. a p. 
7 9 6 


1858-73, 

Rs. a. p. 
14 6 0 


The increase in 1854-63 over 1844-53 amounts to 49 per cent., and the last 
decade (1846-73) shows an increase of 20 per cent, over the previous decade, 
and 80 per cent, over the first decade (1844-53), The increase in price since 
the mutiny has been 88 per cent., or very nearly double what it was for 
seventeen years before, and if we take the Koil rates since 1828, the price has 
more than doubled. During the last four years the prices have been Ks. 14^, 
15, 12^, and 13| per maund, and even allowing for the difference between 
market and harvest rates, this rate is high enough to pay the cultivators well, and 
to ensure the cultivation of much above the present area devoted to the plant. 

The first indigo-planters settled in this district under DeBoigne, the Mar- 
Hlatory of indigo-plant- hatta Governor.^ They were M. Jourdan, who settled 
at Khair; Mr. Orr at Mendu; Mr. John Thornton 
at Koil and M&chhua ; Mr. Longcroft at Koil and Jal&li, and Messrs. Kobert- 
son and Stewart at Maloi and Allahdddpur, The other factories have been 
estrblished since the British occupation in 1803. M. Jourdan died at Aligarh, 
and one of the monuments in the grounds of the late Judge’s house is believed 
to mark his grave. Mr. Thornton also died there in 1848, His house M^as the 
same as that lately purchased by Mr. Bramly and presented to the Aligarh 
Dispensary. Mr. Longcroft lived where the garden of Badari Parshdd is now 
situated. Mr. Stewart removed to Calcutta, and was succeeded at Allahdddpur 
by Mr. Hashman, whilst Mr. Orr went to Lakhwa in Oudh. The SAsni 
factories were built after the conquest by Mr. R. Carruthers from the ruins of 
the fort of S&sni; Chotwa was built in 1806 by Mr. George Mercer; Barla and 
Anupshahr at the same time, and Mr. George Blunt formed the Hdthras factory 
in l&l 7. During this time indigo-planting flourished. Mr. W. Morton, formerly 
a captain in the Bengal Engineers, introduced a system by which the tahsilddrs 
or sub-collectors of the land-revenue contracted with the European planters 

1 From notes by IVCr. W, Connor, Honorary Magistrate, and an anonymous letter in the Dehti 
•Gazette, 1874. 
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for supplying the green indigo plant. Under this system the tahsildars 
received the advances made by the planters and applied them to meet the 
land-revenue due from the estate. They, moreover, managed the cultivation, 
and were rewarded by presents both from the factory and from Government. 
Notvdthstanding the general prosperity of indigo speculators, there were many 
serious obstacles to successful trade during the Marhatta administration; chief 
amongst these was the number and excessive nature of the tolls on exports. 
Indigo and cotton, then, as now, the chief exports, used to be shipped at 
Famihabad for Calcutta, but bad to pay tbe following duties on their way to 
the ri^er:—to the Koil authorities from Koil to Jalali ; to the S4sni Raja from 
Jalali to Sikandra Eao ; to the Kachaura Thakur from Sikandra Rao to Eta; 
to the Eta Raja from Eta to Kar^oli, and to the Mainpuri Raja from Karaoli 
to Bhongaon. These dues were all abolished by the British, and remissions of 
revenue were allowed in lieu of them to the several petty Rajas. The indigo trade 
prospered until 1830, when the failure of the Calcutta houses involved the Aligarh 
factories in their ruin. Many valuable estates and enormous outstanding debts 
were sold by auction for very inadequate prices in 1834. 3^e purchasers were 
chiefly hangers-on about the Courts, pleaders and money-lenders who bided 
their time, and when things began to look better, pressed for the debts that they 
had purchased, and in this manner acquired, at auctiou sale, under their own 
decrees many villages from the people indebted to the factories. Hence the numer¬ 
ous shares and fractions of shares in villages in the hands of the money-lending 
classes in tibis district. The indigo trade revived a little in 1862, but soon fell 
again, and though the area under indigo has increased very much of late years, 
it has never equalled the area previous to 1830. The withdrawal of the 
Europeans from the indigo trade was a great loss lo the district, and gave its 
prosperity a shock from which it has hardly yet recovered. Though the native 
manufacture has increased so much, yet natives look more to quantity than 
quality, and even now their indigo averages only Rs. 120 per maund, where 
indigo from a neighbouring factory grown on similar soil, but manufactured 
under European superintendence, brings fis. 180 per maund. 

The district is now literally studded with factories. The following state- 
Area under indigo and ment shows that there were 171 factories, producing 
outturn. 3^625 maunds of marketable indigo, in 1873 :— 


Tahsil. 

Number of 
factories. 

Produce in 
maunds. 

Tahnl. 

Number of 
factories. 

Produce in 
maunds. 

Koil 

«•« 

33 

885 

Khair 

IS 

274 

Sikandra 

««« 

91 

1,799 

Igl5g 

6 

157 

Atrauli 


18 

162 

Hathras 

1 6 

1 

348 
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The quantity of indigo annually produced in the Upper Provinces was 
reckoned by Mr. Stirling in 1830 at an average crop of 20,000 maunds, and this 
at Rs. 200 per maund made the value of the annual supply of indigo about 
40 of rupees. The effect of the abstraction of this sum from the general 

commerce of the country must have been immense, for it did not find invest¬ 
ment in other channels ; it was a sort of foreign capital which nourished so 
long as it lasted, but did not take root in the country. "We have some means 
of testing the local estimate of produce. The imports of indigo into Riwdri in 
1869-70 was 106 maunds, and in 1870-71 was 273 maunds ; more than one- 
half of this may be credited to Aligarh, or, say, about 150 maunds per armum. 
Then we have the returns of the Calcutta brokers (W. Moran & Co.), which 
for the European factories give the following results for eleven years ; the out¬ 
turn is shown in chests which average about 3^ factory maunds of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 
10'666 dr. avoirdupois each. The price is per factory maund, and the minimum 
and maximum rate of exchange is also given;— 


factory. 

1863-64. 
Exchange, 
23. l\d. to 2s. 
3id, 

1864-66, 
Exchange, 
2a. Id. to 28. 
Hd. 

1865-66. 
Exchange, 
2^. Id. to 2$. 
Hd. 

1866-67. 

Exchange, 

1^. 11 to 2s. 
Id. 

1867-68. 

Exchange, 

Is, lOJd. to 
U. Hid. 

1868-69. 

Exchange. 

Is. llfd. to 

2tf. 

GO 

S 

o 

143 

S3 

36 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

to 

CD 

6 

209 

24 

136 

Trice 

mauud. 

OQ 

4*> 

OQ 

a> 

S 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

OQ 

o 

X3 

O 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

1 

3 

6 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

£ 

'go 

o 

6 

Price 

per 

maund. 

••• 

HUthras •*. 
N.-WJndigo 
Association, 

Total Chests 

Bs« a> 

144 12 
136 0 

118 8 

Bs. a. 

158 12 
164 8 

125 6 

276 

26 

ifo 

Bs. a. 

168 12 
173 0 

163 0 

262 

19 

105 

Bs. a, 

161 6 
156 0 

150 2 

192 

83 

69 

Bs. a. 

210 3 
208 14 

20C 8 

126 

27 

28 

Bs. a. 

225 10 

226 8 

226 8 

212 


369 

... 

411 


386 

... 

184 

1 

... 

160 


Factory* 

1869-70. 
Exchange, 
1«. lift/, 
to 2s. 0-^jd. 

1870-71, 
Exchange, 
Is. 10i<?.to 
Ijr. Hid. 

1871-72. 
Exchange, 
1*. llKto 
2s. 0^. 

1872-73. 
Exchange, 
la. Ill i. to 
la. llfc^. 

Decennial 

average. 

1873-74. 

BQ 

1 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

i 

OD 

1 

199 

4S 

4^ 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

xa 

1 

6 

isa 

4S 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

1 

6 

Trice 

per 

maund. 

CO 

•4ia 

GO 

O 

6 

Price 

per 

maund. 

Bela »•« 

B&thras ««« 
N.-W. Indigc 
Association, 

Total Chests, 

US 

4S 

> 

7< 

Bs* a. 

1 226 1 
( 210 12 

) 218 5 

Bs. a« 

i 192 14 
\ 184 4 

^ 180 12 

Bs. a. 

\ 258 8 

1 288 6 

i 229 12 

146 

2£ 

Bs. a. 

; 172 12 
i 122 6 

) 140 10 

Bs. a. 

192 0 
178 7 

176 1 

186 

33 

25 

Bs. a. 

184 14 
191 6 

141 4 

,26i 

1 

28( 

» ««• 

2S] 


2H 

... 

••• 

244 

••• 
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It is not so easy to give the outturn from the native factories. The accounts 
of the brofeers show the native manufacture of the Du4b and Eohilkhand under 
one head as follows (in factory raaunds):— 



It will be seen from this that there has been an extraordinary advance in 
cultivation by natives during the last ten years, and examining all the data before 
us, there is much reason to believe that the local estimate is far under the real 
outturn. Taking the area under indigo, and allowing 42 maunds of green 
plant per acre and 325 maunds of the green plant to one maund of manufac¬ 
tured indigo, the outtnrn should show 3,749 maunds of indigo. Uiis too^ 
though it has been proved that the area under indigo has been considerably 
understated in the settlement returns. Tahsil Atrauli shows only 162 maunds, 
whilst the Baria concern alone, for the same year, turned out 351 maunds, 
or more than double the estimate given for the whole tahsil. 

The local prices for the green plant at the Baria concern for a series of years. 


Prices of indigo plant. 


both for badni (or advance terms) and Mush khaHd (or 
ready market prices) in rupees per 100 maunds has 


been as follows :— 



Badni is an arrangement for the supply of plant to b© furnished at a 


fixed price at the time of manufacture, on consideration of an advance of money 
at the time of the arrangement; lchv£i hharid is plant sold at the time of manu¬ 
facture by the cultivator who has planted it on speculation. Taking the high¬ 
est prices paid, we find that the price has risen for ladni plant from Es. 19 per 
100 maunds in 1837 to Es. 28 in 1873, or 47 per cent., and for hhmli hharid 


from Es. 24 to 30, or 25 per cent. This rise in the price of indigo plant especially 
illustrates the rise in the rentable value of land, for though the price of plant 
has considerably increased and the increased price in hadni operations has been 
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mamtained this year, yet last year was conspicuous for an enormous-fall in 
the price of manufactured indigo, and it was not expected that it would bo 
mudh higher when the sales took place this cold weather (1873). Whether the 
manufacturer, erroneously called the planter in this district, gains or loses, the 
cultivator gets a price for plant, which enables him to pay a higher rent than 
was exacted from him in past years.” The Calcutta prices for the manufac¬ 
tured dye have been given on a previous page. As a rule, the Duab indigo is 
inferior to that of the Benares Division, whilst the latter is inferior to the 
Bengal and Tirhiit plant. Prices during 1872-73 for (jand and low native 
indigo ruled from Rs. 75 to Rs. 105 per maund: for ordinary and middling 
plant quality (European and native) Rs. 115 to Rs. 150, and for good quality 
Rs. 180 to Rs. 200. A few European factories turn out indigo of very supe¬ 
rior quality, and some few lots of these particular marks sold as high as Rs. 220, 
to Rs. 230, and one lot as high as Rs. 247-8-0. Prices during 1872-73 ruled 
from Rs. 85 to Rs. 100 per maund below those of the previous year. A consider¬ 
able amount of indigo seed is sent to Bengal, but as most of this trafRc passes 
by boat down the Ganges, there are no accurate returns in existence for judg¬ 
ing of its real importance. 

Oil-seeds were exported in 1871-72 by rail to the amount of Rs. 61,145 
maunds, and in 1872-73 there were 54,480 maunds sent 
out of the district by rail and 2,391 maunds by the 
canah This trade centres in Hdthras and Koil. 


In 1856 there were 37 saltpetre manufactories in the district, producing 
^ ^ about 50,000 maunds per annum. In 1872-73 the 

outturn was only 25,000 maunds, but the num¬ 
ber of refineries has increased from two in 1856 to sixteen in 1873, with 
an outturn of 10,190 maunds of refined saltpetre, valued at Es. 6 per 
maund, or Ks. 61,140. Crude saltpetre is valued at Es. 3-6-0 per maund, so 
that the entire value of this manufacture, all of which is exported, is nearly a 
lakh and a half of rupees. The returns of the five municipalities in the district 
show the imports very fairly. They consist of sugar, rice, European cloth 
goods, spices, metals, tobacco, rice, timber, bambus, and pedlar’s wares gene¬ 
rally. The details there given show the extent of the external trade of the 
district and the importance of H4thras as a distributing centre of commerce 
for this and the surrounding districts. The line of railway under construc¬ 
tion from Hdthras to Muttra and from the East Indian Eailway to the town 
of H&thras will still further raise its position as one of the most flourishing 
marts of the upper Dudb ; and if to these lines be added the projected line 
from Hdthras by Kdsganj to the Ganges, Aligarh will be better off in the 
way of communioation by road, rail, canal and river than many counties in 
England. 
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The foliowiag table shows the goods and passenger traffic on the East 
Indian Railwaj for one year, and is sufficient to exhibit the relatiire importance 
of each station:— 


isn. 

Hathras. 

PALI. 

ALIGABH. 

Somsta. 

Goods. 

Pasmi- 

gera. 

Goods. 


Goods. 

§ 

§ S 

Goods. 

is 

|g 

Inwards. 

1 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

«o 

1 

O 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

m 

i 

a 

1 

1 

O 


Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

BS. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Jazmary 1871 ... 

38,099 

20,557 

2,589 

706 

150 

100 

13,543 

10,144 

7,283 

42 

280 

667 

February ... 

33,923 

22,568 

3,535 

719 

561 

126 

10,466 

11,930 

7,202 

75 


463 

Mardbi ,> ... : 

33.141 

21,519 

3,701 

452 


192 

7,249 

7,387 

8,406 

5 

m 

651 

ApiU „ ... 


25,935 

3,336 

147 

944 

130 

83,780 

6,710 

7,330 

2 


342 

Hay » ... 


22,085 

3,251 

372 

1,094 

146 

8,434 

3,368 

6.823 

3 


443 

June „ ... 

19,483 

30,728 

2,973 

340 

579 

8Q 

29,934 

3,343 

7,733 

15 


630 

Jnly » ... 

11,617 

25,098 

2,249 

363 

690 

76 

5,525 

8,314 

5,944 

4 

39 

337 

Angost „ ... 

9,481 

114^ 

2,617 

262 

657 

101 

7,935 

4,971 

6,641 

.M* 

22 

i 434 

September „ ... 

17,529 

10,122 

2,854 

164 

351 

124 

5,799 

3,084 

5,275 

5 

• •• 

329 

O<ibober „ ... 

24,055 

20,120 

2,103 

39 

245 

76 

3,870 

9,773 


16 

846 

323 

November „ ... 

23,509 

40,570 

3,227 

3 

819 

124 

14,207 

31,911 

8,711 

3 

282 

354 

December „ ... 

29,408 

55,846 

5,385 

152 

400 

131 

32,664 

43,714 

7,973 

24 

6 

460 

Total, ... 

3,16,938 

3,06,415 

37,820 

3,718 

6,820 

1,416 

1,73,386 

1,43,652 

84,221 

194 

1,474 

6,233 


IVom the 17th to the 23rd October the Eamlila religious fair is held in 
Fairs. "oiost of the large towns in the district, and about 

12,000 persons come into Koil for its celebration 
during this period. Similarly at the Musalmdn festival of the Muharram large : 
crowds assemble at the principal shrines* In September the Hindiis hold a fair 
at Barhad, near Sikandra Rao, in honour of Baghundthji, where some 8,000 
people assemble, and a small trade in mules, asses, leathern buckets for water 
and wooden utensils is carried on. The hardha fair during the last week in 
October attracts some small assemblages of people in the large Hindfi towns. 
Sweetmeats, toys, European and country cloths are the staple articles of trade 
at these fairs, and none of them are large enough to assist, in any way, in the* 
spread of contagious diseases. The only places where special police and sani-- 
tary arrangements are necessary are the Koil and Hdthras Muharram fairs, the 
Koil Eamlila fair, and the Sikandra fair. Of the mere market towns the most 
important are Sasni, Akrabad, Bijaigarh, Gangiri, Tappal and Khair; but small 
market towns exist everywhere. Excluding the municipal towns there are 180 
markets in the district: 26 in tahsil Sikandra Eao, 43 in Hathras, 34 in Koil, 
31 in Igl4s, 23 in Atrauli, and 23 in Khair, or one to every ten villages and to 
eveiy 5,961 persons. Cattle, grain, country cloth, vegetables, sweetmeats, toys, 
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brass utensils, and the numerous articles of domestic consumption are the chief 
commodities of trade. 

For corals and pearls the weights used are : 12 grains of rice make one 

rati, and 24 raiis make one tank, which is equivalent to 

Weights and measures, .m -i. i,,., 

2 dwts. 19 grams Troy. For weighing gold and silver, 

8 grains of rice go to the rod, 8 raUs to the mdsha, and 12 mdshas to the tola, 
equivalent to 7 dwts. 12 grains Troy. The common bazar weight for goods is 
5 tolas make one chhatdk, and 16 chhatdks one ser, weighing 2 fts. 6 oz. Troy; 
40 sers make one maund; a smaller serstarting with three tolas to the chhatdk, 
and 9 chhatdks to the ser makes the latter only 111). 6ozs. Troy, and the 
maund of 24 sers known as a luchrha maund. In selling unrefined saltpetre a 
ser of 16 chhatdks, with 7^ tolas to each, or weighing 3 lbs. 9 ozs. Troy is used. 
Indigo and refined saltpetre are weighed with a ser, of which the chhatdks 
weigh 6| tolas each ; the ser therefore weighs 3 lbs. 2 ozs. 5 dwts. The ser of 80 
toZas is now generally used, but in Hdthras and Koil metals and spices are 
sold at the ser of 85 tolas, called the ser of 28 taka of Jaipur or Bharatpur pice.^ 
The linear measures for cloth gives a yard of 36 inches divided into two hdtha 
or cubits, each of which contains three giras, which are again subdivided into 
three angasht or digits. Masons and carpenters use the mium&ri yard of 2 
feet 9 inches, in which 12 thread breadths make one tasii and 24 tasiis make one 
yard. The I14hi gaz or yard is generally used for aU purposes, including 
stone-cutter’s work, land-measuring, cloth-measuring, Ac. It contains 33 
Bntish inches, and abigha of land-measured with this yard is exactly five-eighths 
of an acre. Two Hdhi yards make one dand, and 2,500 dand make one kos. 
In the official measurement of land, at the settlement of 1838 the jariU gaz 
amounted to 2 feet 7^ inches; one span or eight digits made one hm, and three 
UnVa made one jarUn, gaz or yard, and eight yards made one gotta, and twenty 
gatta made one jarih. 

The subdivisions of a bigha are as follows 20 nanw&nsisal kuchwfinsi: 
20 kachwdnsisal biswdnsi; 20 bisw4nsi=l biswa: and 20 biswa=al bigha. 
Here the local bigha of the greater part of the district is equivalent to 2,756’25 
square yards or 0*5694 of an acre: 1*7560 bighas make one aero. The 
standard or Shahjah4ni bigha used in a few villages annexed from Bnland- 
fllinlir is equivalent to 3,025 square yards, or 0*625 of an acre. The Govern¬ 
ment have adopted the British acre for all purposes. Three kuchcha bighas 
-are . equivalent to one pukka bigha. In the early days of our rule rupees 
coined at different places were current in the district. The following are the. 
rates established in 1805 for their conversion into Lucknow rupees, then con¬ 
sidered the standard rupee:—Farukhabad, Re. 1-8-1 per cent.; Hdthras, 
Bs. 2-9-4 ; Muttra, Rs. 8-3-7 ; Dig, Rs. 12-1-0, and Brindaban, Rs. 16»-7-2. 

^ The taka is eg.aal to turo Jaipur pice. 
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The following statement shows the prices of the chief agricultural products 
Prices district for the years 1861 to 1870 in sers of 

80 tolas each (one ser is equal to 2*057 tb avoidupois):—► 
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9^ 
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o ® 
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28 

27i 

29| 

30 

28 

22* 

25 

25 

16 

15} 

24f 

Common rice (husked) 
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•«* 

3Si 

iH 

14^ 

14* 

12 

10* 
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IH 

U* 
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8| 
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26 
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19 

24 
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20 

48 
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31 

26 

26* 
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22* 
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««« 
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36| 
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27* 
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28 
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27 
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35 
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26 
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31 
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25 
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21 
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32 
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35 

40 
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12 

11 
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15 

18 

14 

14 

11 

10 

12 
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m 

14* 

13 

16 

22* 

24 
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In connection with his inquiries into the effects of the rise in prices on the 
rental of the district, Mr. W. H. Smith gives some valuable notes on the rise 


of prices in general throughout the district. He shows that there has been a 
considerable and steady rise in the price of the four standard grains—wheat, 
barley, jodr^ and bdjra. The following table is arranged in periods from 1828 
to 1870-71, and the percentages of the rise or fall of price in eadh period as 
compared with the other are calculated. The ser of 80 tolas is used through¬ 
out: 
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1. 
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5. 
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7. 
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9. 

la 

IL 
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Wheat *,* 

33 8 

33 15 

38 5 

24 1 

36 2 

25 9 

14 13 

1115 

24 15 

1 

13 

11 

39 

41 

59 

41 

Barley ... 

44 3 

47 4 

55 8 

33 2 

49 4 

34 2 

18 7 

18 11 

35 4 

6 

Else. 

20 

15 

33 

42 

67 

44 

Jo4r 

48 7 

41 5 

49 8 

27 8 

46 10 

29 15 

12 8 

18 6 

29 3l 

16 

2 

17 

76 

50 

80 

55 

Bajra ... 


33 14 

48 7 

26 5 

43 5 

28 4 

... 


25 12j 

18 

17 

30 

52 

29 

84 

53 

Total... 

41 9 

39 1 

47 15 

27 12 

43 14 

29 7 

... 

... 

•• 

6 

IS 

18 

60 

40 

72 

49 " 
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From the above it ■will be seen that from 1827 to 1858 prices ruled very 
low, and that since the mutiny there has been a great and permanent rise. 
The first decade of all includes the famine of 1837, and the famine of 1868-69 is 
left out of the calculation of percentages. The prices of 1870-71, though lower 
H-Tian those of the two preceding years, are higher than the average of the decade 
preceding the mutiny, and the tendency is still on the side of rise. With the pre¬ 
sent improved communications this must continue, and can only change in an 
unusually good season. The prices of cotton and indigo are given under the 
head of ‘trade,’ and need not be further noticed here. 

The present rates of daily wages of artizans are :—For blacksmiths, carpen¬ 
ters and masons five annas ; labourers as belddrs, 24 to 
3 annas; coolies 2, women 14, and boys I 4 annas. The 
wages of agricultural day labourers are about 2 annas, and in addition 
hqlf a ser of chapdtis or unleavened bread, or the same quantity of grain. 
Weeders receive 3 annas a day and the grass they pick out, which is often 
worth 2 annas more. The following statement shows the official returns as 
to wages for six years after the mutiny 
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The following statemeuii suflSciently explains the revenue and civil ex¬ 
penditure of this district for the years 1860-61 and 
Beveane and expenditnre- j 


Receipts. 

I8e0-6I. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

isfto-ru 


Tls. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Land-revenue 

27,82,993 

19,66,550 

Revenue charges 

1,21,286 

1^7,660 

Profit and loss^Reve- 

81,611 

a*# 

tTudicial charges ... 

1,17,7S6 

1,89^30 

nue Department. 






Stamps 

79,2.30 

38,594 

Police charges 

1,31,369 

78,log 

Revenue charges 

10,625 

... 

General charges 

12,857 


d ndfcial chaises 

S7,l 68 

1,75,320 

Stamp charges 

4,624 

7;04S 

Police 

1,197 

««« 

Mutiny profit and loss. 

72,824 

1 *— 

Mntiny profit and loss, 

12,796 


Pensions ••• 

36,550 

30,154 

Public works 

2,752 


Public works 

13,634 

... 

Income-tax 

«•« 

99,.319 

Profit and loss. Reve¬ 

10,666 





nue Department. 



'Miscellaneous 

••• 

266 

Interest and refund 


13,588 

Abkari 


57,043 

Excise and cess 

... 

4,935 




Medical and education. 


3^,130 




Miscellaneous 

... 

988 

Total 

19,78 372 

23,37,092 

Total 

5,21,465 

4,34,728 


The revenue from December, 1857, to April, 1858, was Rs. 11,46,715, 
and the expenditure during the same period was Rs. 2,39,551. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
Income tax calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the pur¬ 

poses of the income-tax of 1870, daring 1870-71, was 
Bs. 1,25,467. There were 1,410 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per an- 
unm; 354 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 316 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 
136 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 ; 356 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000 ; 
44 between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 100,000, and one above Rs. 1,00,000 ; total per¬ 
sons assessed were 2,617, 

^ . The following statement shows the receipts and 

Canal revenaew ^ ^ , , « . ^ 

charges on account of the canal for a senes oi years:— 


Year. 

Collections. 

Patwaiis’ 

fees. 

Establish¬ 

ments. 

Contingen¬ 

cies. 

Total. 

Percent¬ 
age of pay¬ 
ments to 
collections. 




Rs# 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67 


«« « 

1,82,691 

8,481 

485 

••• 

3,966 

211 

1867-6S 


«•« 

2,04.663 

4,166 

i 478 

26 

4,670 

2'28S 

1868-69 

• «« 


1,98,045 

3,797 

458 

27 

4,282 

2162 

1869-70 

• *« 


2,72,293 

6,489 

1,183 


7,622 

2-79 

1870-71 



2,11,080 

7,273 

1,183 

... 1 

8,466 

14-00 

1871-72 



2,26,388 1 

8,302 

563 

«•* 

8,865 

3-91 

1872-73 



' 1,81,272 

6,822 

1 

567 

7,388 

1 

4-07 
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Btamps were imposed on petitions and documents from an early period of our 
rule. The following table shows the receipts and charges 
Stamps. eight years previous to the mutiny:— 


Year* 

Value of 
stamps 
sold. 

Charges 

and 

refunds. 

Net 

receipts 

Year. 

Value of 
stamps 
sold. 

Charges 

and 

refunds. 

Net 

receipts. 


Esv 

Bs. 

Bb. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

^1845-46 

69,867 

6,862 

64,204 

1849-60 

64,861 

6,161 

69,200 

1^46-47 

76,686 

6,069 

70,677 

1850-51 

69,980 

3,886 

66,095 

1847-48 

74,770 

6,959 

68,810 

1861-52 

69,037 

3,543 

66,496 

i84e-49 

66,196 

6,176 

61,019 

1862-63 

75,106 

2,&93 

72,213 


Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following statement shows the 
revenue and charges under this head for eleven years since the mutiny;— 


Year, 

Adhesive 
stamps aod 
hundis. 

Blue-and- 
black do¬ 
cument 
stamps. 

Court fees. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realised 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ba.- 

Bs, 

Rs. 

1862-63 

6,981 

79,306 


670 

86,967 

4,681 

81,376 

1863-64 

7,693 

80,403 


474 

88,570 

6,^61 

83,109 

1864-65 ••• 

6,451 

84,618 


776 

92,045 

6,478 

86,667 

1865-66 

5,314 

94,079 


2,135 

1,01,629 

6,970 

94,660 

•1866-67 ••• 

6,081 

84 966 

••• 

1,719 

92,706 

6,670 

87,036 

;887-68 

6,271 

1,32,444 


550 

13,265 

8,506 

1,30,759 

1868-99 ••• 

5,366 

1,54,683 


922 

. 1,60,962 

1 8,B47 

1,62,116 

1869-70 ••• 

6,939 

1,71,472 


1,170 

1,78,680 

' 10,136 

1.68,446 

1870-71 

4,986 

33,810 

1,3*0,294 

3,908 

1,72,943 

11,645 

1,61,298. 

1871-72 

6,917 

83,762 

1,30,248 

1,180 

1,71,106 

1 6,4''4 

1,65,632 

1872-73 

6,116 

38,096 

1,83,426 

495 

1,77,183 

7,168 

1,69,976 


In 1873-74 there were 8,982 documents registered under the provisions of 


Beg^stration. 


the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871) on which fees to 
the amount of Rs. 17,352 were collected. The expenses 
of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 5,843. There 
were 3,823 registrations affecting immoveable properfy in which the registra¬ 
tion was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIIL of 1871, and 2,192 in which 
the registration was optional; the aggregate value of the property transferred 
by these instruinents being Rs. 31,92,377. These figures include immoveable 
and moveable property, wills, &o., and give the total aggregate values of all the 
documents registered. 

For the wllection of inland customs a post was established at Aligarh under 
the charge of the Collector of the land-revenue. . This 
was withdrawn under Regulation IX. of 1810, and 
for the five years of its continuance the total receipts amounted to Rs. 6,25,757, 


easterns. 
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and i6e charges io Rs. 95,246. For the same years the receipts from town 
duties were Ks. 30,085, and the charge were Es. 6,344. Subsequently the 
town duties were farmed, and rose gradnaliy from Es. 6,200 in 1810 to 
Es. 12,500 in 1836, in which year they were abolished, together with inland 
customs duties. During the ten years 1826-1836 upwards of Es. 30^345- 
were expended from these ftinds in local improvements in Koil alone. 

The excise in this district consists of a tax on the sale of spirituous liquors 
and intoxicating drugs, which for many yeai^ was real¬ 
ised by the system of farming out the taxes by parganahs. 
The frdlowing table shows the collections for ten years before the mutiny:— 



The consumption of opium rose from nearly six maunds in 1843-44 to 8^ maunds 
in 1846-47; then falling again, it suddenly rose in 1849-50 to 22 maunds 22J 
sers, and in 1852-53 was 22 maunds 27 sers. 

The following table gives the statistics connected with the excise for ten 
years after the mutiny:— 


Year. 

CD 

qq 

2 m 

s ■& 

§ b- 

a 

1 

§ 

a 

P 

Opium, 



Bo. 

Es 

Es. 

Es. 

18^3 

... 945 

10,362 

13,6^0 

16 

1863-64 

«.« 3)202 

9,686 

14,700 

84 

1864165 

5)239 

10,685 

20,160 

275 

1865-66 

... 6,184 

n,4U 

21,760 

1 251 

1866-67 

... 6j947 

12,512 

27,200 

1 408 

1867-68 

... 8,683 

14,«51 

33,920 

i 476 

1868-6a 

•M 8,696 

11,064 

34,880 

; 442 

1869-70 

1,119 

11,872 

35,542 

402 

1870-71 

... 6,382 

10)068 

S6;272 

47s 

1871-72 

... 6,404 

10,025 i 

! 

37,648 

373 



Hs. B9. 
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Tee to'wn of Kol or KoiP is of undoubtedly great antiquity. Local 
tradition identifies it with the Kosam or Kosambhi to 
History. 'vv^hich Nichakru removed his capital after Hastindpur 

had been swept away by the Ganges. But Kosambhi has been identified with 
Kosam on the Jumna near Allahabad, so that this suggestion cannot be ac¬ 
cepted.^ Indeed Ah4r in the Bulazidshahr District and other towns in other 
districts make similar pretensions. To carry out the story, the founder is said 
to be a Kshatriya of the lunar race, named Koslidrab. The present name was 
given to the city by Bdldr4ma, who slew here the great Asura (demon) Kol, 
and with the assistance of the Ahirs subdued this part of the Dudb. Bdldrdnia 
said to have gone from Koil to Rdmghdfc on the Ganges, where he founded 
a town, and Hardeva (Harduaganj) is said to have been founded by the Ahirs 
of Eama’s army, and named after another of the many names of their chief 
(Hardeo). Another legend connects the foundation of Koil with the Dor tribe 
of Rajpdts, of whom so much has been said in the Bulandshahr District.® 
The story runs that in 429 Sambat (or 372 A.D.) Baja Vikrama Sen, of the Dor 
tribe, ruled at Baran (Bulandshahr), and his brother Kdli held Jaldli, and both 
were tributary to Baja Anangpdl of Dehli. Vikrama Sen had two sons, lu- 
dur and Mokindur ; the former succeded his father in Baran, and the latter his 
uncle at Jalfili. Mokindur was succeeded by Gobind Sen, and he by Ndhar 
Singh, the founder of Sarabhal. After him came his grandson Dasrath Singh,' 
the founder of Jalesar, who, dying childless, was succeeded by his brother Bijai 
BAm, and he was followed by Bndh Sen. One day as Budh Sen was riding 
from Jaldli to Dehli, considerably ahead of his followers, he came to a jMl 
(called in old Hindi ^ IcoV) and dismounted. Whilst waiting for his retinue a 
fox came up and barked at him, which so irritated the Baja that he drew his 
sword and struck the fox. The fox retreated to a hole and continued to bark at 
the Baja and attack him until his suite arrived. After consoling their master, 
they suggested that there must be some excellent inherent quality in the soil 
which had imparted to a contemptible creature like the fox, vigour and audacity 
enough to enable him to set at nought a royal Bajpufc; and that therefore it would 
be a desirable site for the foundation of a city and fort. Raja Budh Sen, after 
consulting his astrologer, found that it was an auspicious moment for the pur¬ 
pose, so at once he dug up a little clay from the jhil with his own dagger, 
and laid the foundation of a city which he named Kol after the jhil. In a few 
years the fortress and city were finished, and the seat of government was 
refiioved from Jaldli to Koil, which became the capital of a large kingdom, 
comprising Patidli, Jalesar, Budaon, Sambhal, Kampil, and Baran. After 
a reign of 55 years the Raja was succeeded by his son Mangal Sen. The 

1 Spelled Kol and pronounced KoiL I Bhilsa Topes, Chaps, 2, 3, Arch. Sur., I., 301. 

Hit of the Gazetteer. 
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laito made an alliance witli the Kaja Bena of Atranji and Btawa, and gave 
Ms danghter Padmdvati in marriage to the heir of the Etawa Raja, On Raja 
Bena’s death his sons deposed and murdered their eldest brotherj and Pad- 
mavati returned a widow to her father’s house at Eoii. She became a devotee 
of Ganga, and her father built for her a lofty column in the centre of his for¬ 
tress, from whence she might be able to view daily the sacred river^ Another 
version of the legend is that the unfortunate Padmavati was built up alive in 
this column,^” It has been shown in the introduction that Anang Pal cannot 
have ruled in Dehli earlier than A.D. 736, and the inscription on tlie colunm in 
the fort shows that it was erected in 1253 A.D. by Balban, so both the main 
facts of the story want corroboration. 

This much, however, may be said, that some time before the Miisalman 
invasion the district was held by the Dor Rajputs, and that in the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni the chief of the Dors was Hardatta of Baran. Koil con¬ 
tinued an outpost of the Raja of Baran until the close of the twelfth century, 
when, weakened by the attacks of the Meos, the Dors fell an easy prey to the 
Badgujars. PrithMj has left an inscription boasting of his victory over the 
Dors, and the Badgujar traditions all agree in stating their settlement here as 
due to the grant of 150 villages as dowry with his daughter by the last Dor 
Raja to Part4b Singh, the Badgujar leader. The Badgujars were the princi¬ 
pal tribe at the time of the Musalmlin invasion. There is some reason to 
believe that Koil was once the seat of a Buddhist community. Statues of Bud¬ 
dha and other Buddhist remains have been found in excavations made in the 
eminence en which the citadel of Koil stood. So also have Hindu remains 


indicating that in all probability the citadel contained in succession a Bud¬ 
dhist and a Hindu temple. As will be seen, these were superseded in their turn 
by a Muhammadan building (see Koil). Pot Koil, as for most places in Upper 
India, authentic history commences with the Muhammadan invasion, and I 
shall now turn to the Musalm4n historians, and mention the few events, con¬ 
nected with the district, recorded by them. 

In the year 1194 A.D. Kntb-ud-din marched from Dehli to Koil, which,” 
K tl> d-di writes Hasan Niz4mi,® “ is one of the most cele¬ 

brated fortresses of Hind. Those who were wise and 
acute were converted to Isldna, but those who stood by their ancient faith were 
slain with the sword. The nobles and chiefs of the State entered the fort and 
carried off much treasure and countless plunder, including one thousand horses.” 
From Koil the conqueror proceeded to Benares, and on his return occupied 
himself in chasing a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of the fort, which, 
after the manner of foxes playing with lions, had occasioned much trouble by 


^ Ledlie’s Miscellany in Aligarh Statistics, 840. 
II, 222-221, 242, 358,’ 380. 


® Tajul Maasir in Dowson’s Elliot, 
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their deceits and stratagems ; therefore by the edge of the sword they were 
despatched to the fire of hell. Three bastions were raised as high as heayen 
with their heads, and their carcases became the food of beasts of prey. That 
tract was freed from idols and idol worship, and the foundations of infidelity 
were destroyed.” Kutb-ud-dm appointed Hisdm-ud-din Ulbak as the first 
Musalm&n governor of Koil. The conversions boasted of by the Muhammadan 
writers must have been partial, as few (if any) converted Hindu families trace 
back the change in their religion to so early a period. 

Mz4m-ul-Mulk Mahzab-ud-din was governor of Koil in 1242 A,D., dur- 
ing the reign of Sult&n Ala-ud-din Masaiid Shah bm 
Firuz Shah, but so disgusted the Turki nobles by his 
insolence and avarice that they caused him to be assassinated. Ten years 
later there would seem to be some attempt to throw off the Musalmdn yoke, for 
w^e find the great Vazfr Ghai6s-ud-din Balban sent as governor to Koil to quell 
a rebellion of the Native Rajas. He was son-in-law of the great Altamsh 
(Iltitmish), and was powerful enough to succeed his brother-in-law, the Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din, on his death in 1265. To him w^e owe the great mindr that 
until lately stood in Koil, and an inscription on it, bearing date in tbe eighth 
year of the reign of N&sir-ud-dfn, runs as follows:— 

This building was built during the reign of the great Sultan, the owner of the neck of 
nations, Eto-ud-dunya w5,-ud-dfn, king of kings, the protector of the people of the faith, the 
heir of the kingdom of Sulaim^n, the lord of the seal in the kingdom of the world, Abul Muzaffar 
Mahmud, son of the king. May God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule I By order of the 
learhed great Malik Azam Kutlugh KhUn, Baha-ul-hak wtl-ud-din, the Malik of the Maliks of 
the east and of China, Balban, the Shamsi, during the days of his governorship—May his high 
office continue—on the loth Rajab A. A. 652^ (17th August, 1253 A.B.)” 

The piUar was pulled down in ^862. Balban seems to have been relieved of 
his government by Malik Sher Kh4n, who, in 1259 A.D., received the districts of 
Baydna, Koil, Bdldr^m, and Gwaliar. He was nephew of the great XJlugH Khfe, 
and owed his appointment to the good offices of his uncle. On his accession to 
the throne, Balban gave the fief of Koil to Muhammad SherandSz, who, with 
his brother Malik Mukaddir, took part in the Bengal campaign against the rebel 
Tughril.^ Under Firiiz Shab, Kiki Malik was governor of Koil (1291 A.D.) 
During the reign of Ald-ud-dfn, in 1300 A.D., the Mughals under Targhi 

1 The inscription is in the Toghra character, and I am indebted for the translation to Mr. ‘ 
Blochmanu of Calcutta, from a rubbing procured at Koil. Mr. Thomas gives a facsimile of the • 
inscription in his < Pathan Kings of DehlV p. 129, Lond., 187X. He also gives a faulty reading,. 
bnt^ translation.. Mr. Blochmanu notes that Thomas imagines that the inscription was 
traced byKisk himself, but of this there is no proof, and in page 130 he mistakes * Malik-ul-Alim 
(‘the learhed malik*) for * Afa/iA-ui-A/am* (king of the world). Balban, whose real name was 
Baha-*nd-din, is here called Shamsi, which means related to Sbams-ud-d£a Altamsh. His title, 
Kutlugh Khin, (not Kutlagh Khl.n), is Turkish, (1), the word ‘ Kutlugh* meaning * a standard- 
.bearer* in Turki.** » Tarikh-i-Firdz Shabi, BlUot, IH., 117, 190,538. 
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invaded Hindustan and encamped on the banks of the Jmnna between Dehli and 
the imperial forces, which were shut np in Baran and Koil, and were nnable to 
advance towards Dehli, Ibn Batnta gives ns a glimpse of the state of Koil 
in the reign of Muhammad 6m Tughlik. He mentions the town in his account 
of his embassy from Dehli to China (1342 A.D.) From him^ it would appear 
that the district was then in a very disturbed state, since the escort of the 
Emperor’s embassy had to assist in relieving Jalffi from an attacking body of 
Hindfis, and lost one of iheir officers in the fight. Ibn Batuta calls Eoil “ a 
fine town surrounded by mango groves.” From these same groves the envi¬ 
rons of Koil would appear to have acquired the name of Sabzabad, or ^ the green 
country.’ In 1376-77, during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughlik, the fiefs of 
Ondh and Sandila (Shadida) and the Sbikk of Eo3 were placed under Malik 
BQsam-ul-Mulk and Hisdm-ud-din Nawa. These nobles showed such zeal in 
establishing order in their respective commands that the Sultan had no anxiety 
about the safety of these parts of his dominions.” The next great event of local 
importance was the invasion of Timur, detachments of whose cavalry are said to 
have swept through the north of the district. On his departure this portion of 
the Duab fell into the hands of Ikbal E3i4n, who made several expeditions 
against the refractory Hindu tribes throughout the Duab. In one of these 
petiy raids Ikbal Ehan was joined by Sultan Mahmud, who had taken refuge in 
Dhdr during the late troubles. Ikb&l Khin took the Sulti.n with him to Kanauj 
and left him there, whilst he himself proceeded towards Jaunpur. From 1400 
unt3 his death in 1405 A.D. Iklril KiSn was master of Upper India, whilst 
Sultfin Mahmfid resided, with the mere semblance of power, at Kananj. The 
nominal king was little better off by the death of his keeper, for when, towards 
the end of 1405 he went to Dehli and sent the family of Ikb41 Klian to the MiHa 
of Koil, Daulat Kh^n was made Faujdar of the Duab, and Eod 'became the 
scene of many a battle between the Jaxmpur and Dehli forces. 

One result of this absence of control was that the successors of Mahmud found 
the whole of the Dudb in utter confusion. The imperial authority was only 
recognized in Koil as long as the army remained, and in 1419 A.D. Kb77r 
Kh&n, the first of the Sayyid Sultdns, found it necessary to march against Koil 
in person. In the following year Tdj-ul-Mulk was sent again to chastise the 
rebels in the neighbourhood of Kofi. In 1426 A.D. the imperial forces en¬ 
camped at Atrauli for a season, under Sultan Mub&rik SL&h II., in order to 
oppose the advance of the Jaunpur forces rmder Ibrdhim Shih Sharki, and pur¬ 
sued the latter prince through the Etawa district and across the Jumna. In 
1445 A,D. Isa Khdn Tarkbacha held Kofi along 'mth Jalali, and was confirmed 
in his office by Sult&n Bablol Lodi on ihe defeat of Sultan Husain of Jaunpur, 
who had hitherto retained possession of the Duab as far as Jalesar and Jalali. 

^ Cathay and the vay thither, II., 412^ 
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During the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, the zami'nddrs of Jartoli, a place depend¬ 
ent on Koil, were chastised by the governor of Sambhal, and the district 
was completely brought under subjection by Bahlol Lodi in 1478. We next 
hear of Koil in connection with the Mughals. After the capture of Dehli 
Bdbar appointed his dependant Kachak Ali governor of Koil (1526 A.D.), but 
as soon as the reverses of the Mughals threatened the stability of their govern¬ 
ment, Kachak Ali was attacked by a body of Du4b bowmen under one Hyds 
TTliAn and was taken prisoner. The success of the insurgents was very short¬ 
lived, for in the following year Ilyds Khdn was taken prisoner and was flayed 
alive. 

An inscription in the fort of Koil records its construction during the reign of 
Ibrdhim Lodi by the Shikkddr Muhammad, son of TJmmar, in 1524-25 A.D. 
The text runs as follows :— 

In the name of God, the Merciful and the Clement 1 

1. At first I said:—* Praise be to God, who has created Mustafa.* 

а. I then wrote several verses on account of the fort. I shall not remain, a monument (of 
me) shall remain, 

8. A strong fort, a firm foundation, completed in the reign of ray king, 

4. Whose name is IbrS.blni Sikandar, who bestows silver and gold on beggars. 

5. During the shikkdari of Muhammad, son of Ummar, when ShihSb, son of Munawar, was 
councillor. 

б. He has suffered much hardship on account of the building, and raised the structure,‘in 
a short time. 

7. It was in 931 H. when the fort was completed. 

8. May I, a helpless man, whose name is Ahmad, find on the day of resurrection the shadow 
of Ahmad (the prophet).” 

In iihe reign of Akbar, Koil wag made a Sirkdr, and included the dastiirs 

of Mfirahra, Kol ba Haveli, Th6nd Farida, and Akbar- 

Akhar, ^ 

abad. The greater portion of dastfir Thtina Farida 

is now in the Meerut district, and of dastlir Mdrahra is now in Eta. Tho names 
and revenue of the parganahs forming this district are given elsewhere. In 
the beginning of Shahjahdn’s reign Nijdbat Khdn was fanjddr of the district, 
and in 662 A.D. Hasan Ali Khdn, tuyulddr, was sent to suppress a local rebel¬ 
lion by Aurangzeb. An inscription on the Idgah in Koil dates from the reign of 
Akbar and runs as follows :— 

• In the name of God, the Clement and the Merciful t 

In the reign of the victorious ruler, iu the time of the faith cherishing Shah .Tald-urf- 
din Muhammad ShSh,over all Shahs greater (Akbar), Muhammad Gesu, the benevolent, erected 
this building as fruit of life (devoted) to the prophet, and as a radiant eye to Ali. This building 
“was well erected in the month of Kamazan, in the year of the Hijra 9oo and 70 over (i. 6, 970 
. or June, 1568 A.D).**' 

Muhammad Gesu was clearly a Shiah, and may be the same as the Mir 
Muhammad (Sesu, a servant of Akbar’s faujd^r of Meerut in 1582 A.D., and 
eventually murdered there. The next inscription is one on the dargah of RhiiTi 
IKihbaksh, bearing date in.the reign of FarrukhsiyAr r-— *• 
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^ TbiB tomb was built for the rest and peace of Sbab IliUibaksh (the saint), acquainted 
with hidden truths and rerelations, by the slaye, the serrant of the faHrs, S^it Ehan, a/ios 
Jafer Beg, son of Muhammad Beg, in the year 1120 H. (1717 A.D*), the sixth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Barrukhsiyar, Padishih-i-Ghizf, with the assistance of Bhau Singh, the 
architect.” 

The mention of Sdbit Khan brings tis to the best known and best remem- 
Sabit KhaiL bered of all the goTemors of Koil in modem times. 

He repaired the old Lodi fort and called it, after his 
own name, Sdbitgarh, and the great mosque in the centre of the town, also built 
by him, bears the following inscription^:— 

** The pTsdae belongs to God ; let us praise him without ceasing; and the thanks belong 
to Gh)d ; let us thank him without end, that with sums for benevolent purposes, for the sake of 
Muhammad, may God bless bim. The servant of the throne of him with whom all creatures 
take refuge, SSbit Khan BahiLdur, Sdbit Jang, sou of Muhammad 3^g,a Turkm^ Mughal, living 
in Koil, built the Jamah Masjid and the well; (K}mmenced in 1137H. and finished in Ii4lH, or 
the eleventh year of Muhammad Shah, Padishah-i-Ghazi (A. B. 1728.) Who can Bufficaently 
perform the duty of thanking God.” 

He was a pious, careftil ruler, and induced many of ihe Hindds to b©(^me 
Musahn&ns. One important branch of the Badgtijars of Bulandshahr was con¬ 
verted by his influence, and to this day bears the name ^ S&hit Khfini.’ The 
descendants of S4bit Elan reside to the present day in Koil, and assume the 
name of Hawab as a tide of honour, though most of them are common labour¬ 
ers. Soon after the death of this governor the district fell into the state of 
confusion common to the whole empire, and which has been slightly sketched 
in tl^ introduction to the present volume. The Marhattas commenced their 
incursions, and the Jats soon followed. These latter were invited by Safdar 
Jang to assist him in his campaign against the Afghans of Farukhabad, 
and having once obtained a footing in the Dudb, knew well how to increase 
the advantages of their position. About the year 1757, Surajmal, the^JAfe. 
leader, took the fort of Sabitgarh, and changed the name to Eamgarh, still 
the name of a village close to the fort. The Jats soon became masters of 
the entire country, and no doubt their new capital must have materially 
aided them in their conquests. The fort lies about two miles to the north 
of the city of Koil, and must always have been a place of strength and 
importance. The roads leading from Muttra and Agra towards Dehli and 
Rohilkhand all centre here. 

The J4ts, however, did not remain long in possession for, in 1759, the 
Afghans, under Ahmad Shah Abdali, expelled^ them from Koil, which was 
made a portion of the Afghan head-quarters, and appears to have been the 
encampment of the Bohilla detachments also. As soon as the Daurani retired 

^ For this translation alsal am indebted to Mr. Blochmann. Sabit Khan and his family 
are buried in the garden, now known as Kinlocbgani^ in the city of Ko’l. ® Life of Hafiz 

Eahmat Khan, 59. 
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to KandaMf, Sfirajinal, ^ith his J4ts, again crossed the Jumiia, and taking 
possession of Agra proceeded up the Du&b. He was opposed by Najib-ud-daula 
between Tappal and Jewar on the banks of the Jumna, The Eohilla had 
intrenched himself in a strong position, and Siirajmal erected batteries to make 
the attack at leisure, whilst with his horse he intercepted his adversary’s supplies.^ 
One day, whilst in a battery, a sally was made by the royal troops, and Suraj- 
mal was shot, and his troops retired to Bhartpur. Six months later Jawlihir 
Singh, the son and successor of Surajmal, re-entered the Duab accompanied 
by a large Marhatta force (1765 A.D,), but retired the following year. Ali¬ 
garh was frequently, for a time, in the possession of the J&ts until 1773 A.D., 
when Nawal Singh, the J&t leader, was completely defeated by Najf Khdn, who 
followed up his successes so well that in 1776 A.D. Dig aloiie remained to them, 
and Najf Khdn himself undertook the government of the Du6,b.^ He repaired 
the fort of Edingarh and changed its name to Aligarh. 

Najf Khdn died in 1782 without issue, and there was at Once a contest for 
his offices. Afrasydb Khdn succeeded him as arnir-ul-ulnara, but he met with 
powerful rivals in Shafi KhAn, who commanded in the Panjab, and Muhammad 
feog Haraadani, who held Agra* The latter did all he could to plunder and lay 
waste tke country towards Koil^ now heldhy Afrasy4b Khan. All these sub¬ 
sequently united their forces, and Afrasy^b Kh6n was left in possession of 
the Dudb and the tracts to the south-west of the Jumna jointly with Muham¬ 
mad Beg. In 1784 Afrasydb Khdu was assassinated with the connivance of 
Madhoji Sindhia, who became amir-ul-umara. All the accumulations of Afrasydb 
were at this time in Aligarh, which was held by his brother Jahdngir Khdn. 

He had a strong garrison, and the siege was expected to he long and Ibloody. 
Early in the month of July of the current year Sindhia appeared before the 
place. Contrary, however, to all expectations, it held out but a short time. 
It has been imagined that the fears of the women for the preservation of their 
honour and effects had inclined the commandant of the fort to pacific measures. 
Certain it is that Jahdngir Khan, signifying his readiness to negotiate, a treaty 
was accordingly drawn up and agreed to by the respective parties. To 
Khddim Husain, eldest son of the deceased Nawdb, was allotted amount¬ 
ing to a yearly revenue of a lakh and a half of rupees. To the Begams were 
promised au honourable asylum, and to Jahdngir Khan personal safety. It 
appears, however, that this treaty was very ill adhered to by the Marhatta 
Chief 5 for, on the place being surrendered, the Begams and JahAngfr Khdn 
were sent under a strong guard to the fort of Gwalior and there detained in 
confinemeni The young Nawdb, indeed, was received by Sindhia with great 

1 Life of H&fiz Bah mat Khin, 84. Other accounts say that Surajmal was shot whilst on a 
hunting party near Sikandarabad in the Bulandshahr district, a little to the north of Jewar. 
s Ifrancklin’s Shah Aulmn, 99. 
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attention, and directed to reroain in the royal camp, bnt Sindhia took posses¬ 
sion of the fort, and with it the whole of the treasnres of Afrasjdk Khfin, 
amounting, as it has been affirmed, in specie, jewels, and valnable articles to a 
krore^ of rupees.’’ Khddim Husain assisted lord Lake at the conquest, and 
received taluka Teothi free of revenne for his life. He died in 1837, and 
was succeeded by his son Ghnlam Ensain Hbdn, who received a pension of 
Rs. 130 per mensem from Lord Auckland. Be had nearly }>ersnaded Lord 
Ellenborough to restore the taluka to him revenue-free, when it was found that 
his scmotd bad been tampered with in order to introduce the words ^ naslau bad 
Ttaslan^^ signifying a grant in perpetuity. The consequence was that he lost 
the pension as well as the estate. 

Aligarh remained in possession of the Marhattas until 1788, when Ghnlam 
Kddir Eh&n, abandoning his associate Ismail Beg at Agra, made a rapid inarch 
on Aligarh and took the fortress by storm. He obtained a considerable booty, 
and leaving a Bohilla garrison behind him proceeded to Dehli. Shidhia 
recovered Aligarh the same year, and it remained in the hands of the Marhattas 
until 1803- Aligarh, under the Marhattas, is chiefly remarkable as the place 
^ where Sindhia, with the aid of De Boigne, organised 

those regular battalions drilled and armed after the 
European fashion, which subsequently did such good service on many a hard- 
fought field. It was here that De Boigne completed the arrangements of his 
corps, and received nearly the whole of the Meerat Division in jaeddd for their 
support. Two battahons were raised in 3784 and placed under the control of 
Apa Khandi Bao, and did such good service at Cbaksana and Agra in 1785 
and 1786, and at Lalsont in 1788, that on his restoration io power Sindhia 
ordered De Boigne to raise fourteen more battalions in 1789, and form them 
into two brigades, with one hundred pieces cf cannon. This was completed is^ 
1790, and shortly after their formation they were drawn into action in the 
fanEiotis battle of Mairtd in 1790, where they defeated the Bathers, and again the 
combined forc^ of the Jaipur Baja and Ismail Beg. In the quarrel between 
Holkar and Sindhia regarding the division of the spoil of Hindustan, De 
Boigne’s battalions w^on for Sindhia the battle of Lakhaiii, though opposed to 
Dudrenec’s battalions fighting on behalf of Holkar. They also won the battle- 
of Kanond against the forces of Ismail Beg and the widow of Bajf Kuli Khan.‘ 
In fact all the Marhatta successes from the Ghambal to the Himdlayas since 
1784 A.D. were due to these troops alone.^ In 1796 De Boigne was succeeded 
by Perron. At this time there were three brigades: one commanded by Major 
Perron at Poona, one under Major Satherlani at Muttra, and one under 
Captain Pedron at Aligarh. 

^ Francklin’s Shah Aulum 136; London, 1798. ® L. F. Smith’s Kegular Corfs inrtfie 

service of Native States i Calcutta, I €04. 
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Perron came to Aligarh in 1797 and assumed the supreme command. 

He at once arranged and pursued a systematic plan 
to aggrandise his authority and riches. Prom Lahore 
to Kota and from Aligarh to Jodhpur the country obeyed his authority and 
dreaded his frown: his only rivals, Tantia Pagnavis and Lakhwa Dada, perished 
in 1801, and in the following year George Thomas fell. Another brigade was 
added in 1802, which increased the disciplined forces to four brigades, or thirty- 
two battalions, A storm, however, broke out at Ujjain, and Perron, at the risk 
of his life and place, was obliged to proceed to court and appease his enemies, 
which having accomplished by the liberal use of money, he returned in safety 
to Aligarh. At this time (November, 1802) the Peshwa demanded assistance 
from Sindhia against Holkar, and Sindhia ordered Perron to send him some of 
his brigades but Perron hesitated, and so long, that when he did despatch them 
they arrived too late, and the Peshwa had already joined the British. The 
result of this step was the triple alliance between Holkar, Sindhia, and the 
Eaja of Ndgpur against the British, the Nizdm, and the Peshwa. Perron 
drew up the plan of the campaign and advised Sindhia to attack the Nizdm’s 
country whilst he held the northern Dudb, and Holkar attacked Surat and 
Ambaji Inglia, and Shamsher Bahadur from Bundelkhand ravaged the lower 
Dudb, then held by the British. 

By the treaty of 1802 the British frontier had been advanced to within 
fifteen miles of Koil. Such was the weakness of the former administration 
that the zamind&rs tyrannized over the pj^ople with impunity, levying imposts 
at their pleasure, and applying the revenues solely to their own use. These 
petty despots, whose treachery could only be exceeded by their rapacity, were, 
at the time of the cession, becoming every day more dangerous to the neigh¬ 
bouring states, in erecting fortresses and training soldiers on their domains, 
thereby opposing the legitimate authority, opening new sources of contention, 
and forming numerous banditti, who acknowledged no law but the commands 
of their respective chiefs. To such a degree of power and confidence had these 
refractory zamind&rs arrived through the debility of the Government of Oudh, 
that even some trouble was experienced in reducing their strongholds, after the 
change had taken place by the transfer of the country to the British authority^ 
This was particularly instanced at Sfisni and Bijaigarh (then in Parganah Jal&li), 
two forts belonging to Raja Bhagwant Singh of Murs&n, which, though attacked 
by the Oommander-in-Chief in person, were not carried without the loss of many 
Jivfes. It was the introduction of our system of customs and transit duties which 
prompted the Raja and other zamind&rs to rebel. Hitherto in every large 
village they had their toll-house, at which they levied arbitrary duties on goods 
passing through their estates, and they resisted by force of arms the transfer 
to the British Gorernment of a source of revenue which they greatly valued 
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as adding to tlieir power and dignity no less than to their wealth. Raja 
Bhagwant Singh was expelled from his forts in March, 1803, and his posses¬ 
sions in Parganah JalAIi were confiscated/’ Petty expeditions against the 
neighbouring chiefs were of daily oeeurrenee, and all prepared for the grand 
struggle which they knew must sooner or later come. The Marhatta chiefs 
formally adopted Perron’s plan of campaign, bnt with little intention of adher¬ 
ing to its spirit, shonld that be opposed to what they considered their own in¬ 
terests. 

The first result of this condition of aiffairs was a declaration of war in 1803. 


On the 29th August the British force under Lord Lake 

Capture ol Aligarli. 

advanced towards the frontier and were met by Perron 
with about 8,000 good horse, but nothing was done, and the cavaliy dispersed at 
the first round of grape from the British horse artillery. Perron himself fled 
to Hathras, and thence to Muttra. On the 5th September he wrote to General 
Lake from Muttra and proposed to surrender himself on assurance of protec¬ 
tion to his person and property. This was readily granted, and Perron having 
sent for his family from Agra, contrived to elude the vigilance of his troops by 
^ving them liberal largesses, and joined the British force at Sfisni. In the 
meantime every preparation was made for the assault of the fort then commanded 
by Colonel Pedron and garrisoned by about two thousand men. The 4th of 
September was fixed for the assault, and Colonel Monson was appointed to lead 
the attack with four companies of Her Majesty’s 76th Regiment under Major 
McLeod, two battalions of the 4th ITative Infantry under Colonel Browne, 
and four companies of the 17th Native Infantry under Captain Bagshaw. Dar¬ 
ing the night immediately preceding the attack, two covering batteries of 
four 18-ponnders each were erected,—one at a village near the fort, and ihe 
other near Perron’s house, to protect the storming party. 

About 3 A. M. the whole of the attacking party left the camp, marching 
in a circnlar direction towards the gateway, which was the only entrance into 
the fort across the ditch, on their arrival within four hundred yards of which they 
halted till daybreak. While thus waiting in breathless expectation, an oflS- 
eer who had been reconnoitring reported his having seen about sixty or se¬ 
venty of the enemy seated round a fire and smoking under a tree in front of the 
gateway. On receiving this intellgence, a small party from Her Majesty’s 76ih 
Regiment was .sent with the view of taking these men by surprise, and to en¬ 
deavour, amidst the confiision, to enter the fort with them, when the gate 
might be secured till the arrival of the main body. This design, however, 
unluckily failed through the ardour of those employed; but though the sur¬ 
prised party gave an alarm on discovering our soldiers, not one of them escaped 
to relate the particulars, so that the assailants had an opportunity of retiring 
as quietly as they came ; and the sentries on the ramparts, while they opened 
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a brisk fire in that direction, took the affair for nothing more than a near ap¬ 
proach of our videttes. On the firing of the morning gun, which was the 
appointed signal for the assault, the storming party, covered by a heavy fire 
from the two batteries already mentioned, moved on till they came within 
one hundred yards of the gate, in front of which was a traverse, recently 
thrown up, and mounted with three 6-pounders, from which, however, the 
enemy were dislodged before they had time to discharge them. Colonel Mon- 
son then pushed forward with the two flank companies of the 76th Regiment, 
and attempted to enter the fort along with the guard stationed behind this 
breast-work ; but on reaching the place it was found abandoned and the first 
gate shut, while the entrance or sortie was raked by two or three guns, and 
flanked by the bastions, particularly the lower one of the renny opposite to it, 
and which kept up a most destructive fire of grape shot. Two ladders were 
then instantly applied to the w^alls, and Major McLeod, of the 76th, with the 
grenadiers, attempted to mount, but being opposed by a formidable row of pike- 
men, threatening death to all assailants, they w’’ere obliged to desist. A 6- 
pounder was then planted before the gate to force it open, but without effect; 
on which a 12-pounder was brought up, though some time elapsed before it 
could be properly placed, on account of the peculiar situation of the gate, which 
was near the flank of a bastion. Four or five rounds were fired before any 
impression was made upon the gate; and during the whole of the interval, 
which lasted full twenty minutes, the storming party was exposed to a most 
severe and raking fire, not only of musketry but grape, from the great guns 
and wall-pieces. The scaling ladders placed against the walls were crowded with 
the enemy, who left the ramparts and came down by tbem to contend with 
us while engaged in the effort to force an entrance. This was the arduous 
crisis ; and here we sustained our principal loss. Colonel Monson was wounded 
by a pike on this spot; and here four grenadier officers were killed, together 
with the adjutant of the 76th Regiment and Lieutenant Turton of the 4th Native 
Infantry. Dreadful, however, as the struggle was, with death flying and 
grappling in every direc-tion, nothing could appal the determined spirit of the 
British troops, who by their perseverance amidst these fearful odds and peril- . 
ous circumstances succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. As soon as the first 
gate was thrown open, the whole party advanced in a circular direction along 
a narrow road, defended by a strong round tower built of masonry. This tower 
was pierced with loop-holes from which a constant and most deadly fire was* 
kept up by a number of matchlock-men, while showers of grape poured from* 
the neighbouring bastion and the narrow passage. After forcing the second 
gate, which was easily accomplished, the troops proceeded along a narrow cause¬ 
way to another gate, of which they gained possession by taking advantage of 
■^e confused state of the enemy, who, in crowding to get through, gave our 
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party m opportumty of passing, before it could be shut against them. During 
this time the troops were severely annoyed by a heavy cross fire in every 
direction, but nothing eould repress their ardour in the pursuit, which was 
continued till they arrived at a fourth gate leading into the body of the place/’ 
Here new delay and mortification occnrred, for Captain Shipton, of the 
artillery, who had charge of tihe guns, and who, though wounded, still remained 
actively at his post, experienced some difficulty in bringing up the 12-pounder; 
and when it actually came, the gate was found too strongly secured to be 
forced* Major McLeod, however, having succeeded in passing through the 
wicket and ascending the ramparts, resistance gradually lessened, till this 
fortr^, hitherto considered impregnable, fell, a hard-earned conquest to the 
intrepid band of assailants, after a most vigorous defence which lasted nearly 
an hour* Though our loss was necessarily considerable, it was far exceeded by 
that of the enemy, who had at least two thousand killed, the surrounding ditch 
being almost filled with dead bodies, owing to the attempts made by many of 
the garrison to effect their escape that way after the entrance of our troops 
into tihe interior of the fort. Many who could swim were enabled to gain the 
plain on the outside, but numbers were drowned; and even the former, through 
their obstinacy in refusing to surrender, were cut up by a picquet of the 27th 
Dragoons. They who yielded were permitted to quit the fort and be at large 
by the Commander-in-Ghief, who was close to the place all the time, observing 
with 'file utmost anxiety the result of his energetic and ably arranged plan of 
jattadi. The fort being carried, M. Pedron, who had commanded it, was con- 
dncted as a prisoner to General Lake. He was an elderly man, clad in a green 
jacket, with gold lace and epaulettes; the second in command, a Marhatta chief, 
was killed ; and two other chiefs were taken prisoners. It sbonld here be 
observed that the achievement was materially facilitated by the loyal and 
gallant conduct of Mr. Lucan, a British officer, who had lately quitted the 
service of Sindhia to avoid fighting against his countrymen. On joining our 
army he undertook to lead Colonel Monson to the gate and point out the road 
through the fort, whiiih he effected in such a manner as to gain the particular^ 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief and the public acknowledgments of the 
Government.” The British lost in the attack 26 Europeans and 21 natives 
killed, and 76 Europeans and 105 natives wounded.^ Guns of various descrip¬ 
tions to the. number of 281 were captured in the fort, besides large supplies of 
powder and shot, accoutrements, and some tumbrils containing Spanish dollars. 

1 Thom Mem., War in India, 447. * Major Smith gives the names of the olOficers killed, 

viz., Cameron, Browne, Eleming, Campbell, and St. Aubia of the 76th Regiment, and Turton of 
the 4th Native Infantry. The officers of the 76th were interred in front of their standard guard, 
in presence of General Lake and his stafiE. Eleven officers were wonnded. It was not nntil 1851 
that a medal was given for the storming of Aligarh fsee further under Aligabh in the alpha¬ 
betical notices). 
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From the importance attached to Aligarh by M. Perron^ and his retaining 
it as his place of residence, it may be naturally supposed that nothing was 
omitted which the skill and experience of French engineers could devise, for 
the purpose of adding to its natural strength. The elevated plain in the midst 
of which it stands, being interspersed with large swamps and deep morasses, 
becomes so completely inundated during the rainy months as to render the fort 
perfectly, inaccessible, nor can any military operations be then carried on against 
it. The ditch is from one to two hundred feet in breadth, and thirty-two in 
depth, of which there are always ten feet of water. The several bastions and 
fanssebraies lined with guns, bearing upon the only entrance into the fort, are, 
from their peculiar situation, extremely formidable ; and had the garrison out 
the narrow passage in front of the gate, so as to unite the two ditches, it would 
have been impossible to have carried the place by assault. They had, indeed, 
the day before the attack commenced, a mine on the outside of the gate, under 
the traverse recently erected, and, no doubt, the junction of the ditches would 
soon have followed, if we had allowed time for it, by adopting the slow operations 
of a siege, or deferred the attack a few days longer. This neglect of an obvious 
advantage on the part of the enemy could not escape observation, and therefore 
our first care after tho capture was to render the fort completely insular, by 
uniting the ditches, substituting a drawbridge for the causeway, and thus making 
the place impregnable, at least to a native army. 

The formation of the district and its fiscal history is told elsewhere, and here I 

The British merely give the general history of the pacification of 

^ ’ the district. Scarcely had the district been formed, when 

the war with Holkar broke out, and his emissaries poured into tbe Du&b, exciting 
the hopes and fears of all those who had managed to assume some sembl^,nce of 
right over the collection of villages known as talukas. These talukas were un¬ 
doubtedly due to the disorders of the previous half century, when revenue had to 
be collected by some means, and there was no regular assessment. Amils were 
appointed as farmers who were obliged to pay a certain mm within a fixed time 
into the treasury, and in order to meet their engagements they sublet their farms 
to others who had full power to collect all that they could lay hold on. Some ener¬ 
getic individuals engaged for a cluster of bad villages, and by force or persuasion 
managed the cultivators, provided for the cultivation, and paid the revenue as it 
became due. No inquiry was ever made into proprietary rights; success in collect- 
iiig the revenue was the sole standard of fitness, and the amil supported the title, 
though the persons engaging for the revenue never possessed an acre of land in 
the tracts for which they engagedl Gradually the most unscrupulous and most 
energetic survived and assumed the title of talukaddrs, and, owing to their local 
knowledge and experience, could not be passed, over by the successive Imperial, 
J4t and Marhatta governors of the district. In this manner the Badgtijar, 
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Jit, Eajpiit, and Musalman talukas arose and increased, and flourished more 
and more with anarchy and disorder. Sindfaia himself with all his power failed, 
in many cases, to recover the just demands of the State from those to whom 
lands had been granted in jdgir for services rendered to the contendingfeclions, 
who were almost year by year compelled in this way to purchase the support 
of the military communities. Even De Boigne and Perron thought themselves 
fortnnate if they could collect a nominal revenue from the more powerful taluka- 
dars and grantees. Perron’s administration was undoubtedly a strong one. His 
subjects enjoyed peace from the hands of marauders, who used occasionally to visit 
the towns for plunder ; but still there was no real safety for person or property. 
Cash and valuables were buried, no money-lending could be carried on, trade 
was crushed by vexatious imposts, there was no export of grain and cultivation 
languished, no one wore good clothes in order to avoid contributions, mudhonses, 
for the same reason, were alone built, and altogether insecurity and ^ the right of 
might’ showed their natural results in the total disorganisation of society. Such» 
was the state of things at the British occupation, and our early rulers at once 
set themselves to the task of reducing chaos to order. Inquiries were made into 
the rights of the talukadars, the levying of transit dues was prohibited, and 
those whose own will had hitherto been their sole law began to feel that a 
really strong power had, at last, sprang up and would make itself respected. 

Holkar’a emissaries had, therefore, good material to work upon in 1804.. 
Amongst the first to join the Marhattaswere Nahar Ali Eian and Bundi Khdn, 
converted Badgiijars^ of Pitampur, now in the Bulandshahr district, who 
held the whole of the northern and north-eastern parganas. Holkar’s amils 
held the country to the west and north-west, whilst Abhai Singh, a leader of 
banditti, occupied Chandaus, and in Koil itself an insurrection broke out in Sep¬ 
tember which lasted for nine days. Mr. Claude Russell joined his appointm^t. 
as Magistrate and Collector in December, 1804, and with the assistance of 
the talukaddr of Beswan expelled the Marhattas from Noh Jhfl and Ehair. * 
Colonel Gmeber expelled Abhai Singh from Chandaus, and Captain Oruttenden 
recovered Parganahs Atrauli and Bibai. When Colonel Gmeber retired, 
Atrauli and Bil>ai were again occupied by the Badgiijars and Chandaus was 
menaced. The commandant at Aligarh could not spare sufficient troops for 
the Collector’s support, and at length Colonel Richardson was sent against the 
Badgujars, and their rebellion w^as put an end to by the capture of Turkipura in 
July, 1805. Dfindi Kh^n w^as pardoned and his estates were given to liis son 
Ranmast Khto, who at once set about repairing the losses suffered during the 
recent campaign, and, unchecked and unwarned, restored his numerous forts to 
order. The estates of Ndhar Ali Kh&nalso were confiscated, but on his death, a 

1 The history of this family is given in full under the Bulandshahr district. ® Board’s 

Eecords^ 18th February, 1805, No. 10. 
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short time afterwards, they were restored to his son. In February, 1805 the 
Amir Khin, with his Pindaris, crossed the Jumna at Mah^ban and marched up¬ 
wards celebrated through the Duab to Kamona, the fort of Diindi Khan. Colonel 
Grueber with two battalions and two companies of regular troops and 1,500 of 
jSkinner’s horse was at that time investing Kamona, and retired on the approach 
of the Pindaris, but Arnir Khdn stayed only one day, and passed northwards 
to the Meerut district closely pursued by General Smith. A fortnight after, on 
their way back, the Pindaris defeated a body of the Hdthras Raja’s troops at 
the fords of the Jumna, but made no further disturbance in this district. Not¬ 
withstanding the lenity with which he had been treated, or perhaps in con¬ 
sequence of that mistaken lenity, Ranmast Kh4n soon 
showed fresh signs of disaffection and refused to en¬ 
gage for his i^hare of Pitampur and the farm of Shikdrpur on any reasonable 
terms. ^ He was expelled in 1806. In October, 1806, the Magistrate (Mr. 
Ounyngham) reported to Government that Ddndi Khdn had marched with an 
armed force against the zaminddrs of Masmana in Noli Jhil, had expelled them, 
and fired a salute of eleven guns. In August, 1807, the Magistrate (Mr. Sped- 
ding) reported that Dundi Khdn and Ranmast Khdn were prepared to resist 
any force sent against them, and that they had mounted cannon on their forts 
of Kamona and Gannaura. In the following month the Collector (Mr. Russell) 
reported Banmast Khdn’s general and systematic disregard of authority, his 
uniform disaffection to the Government, and his positive violation of the condi¬ 
tions of his pardon, and in consequence of these reports the Governor-General, on 
the 35th September, ordered a military force against Ddndi Khdn, to apprehend 
him and reduce his forts, unless he should pay his revenue, dismantle his forts, 
and surrender his person. But the troops were directed not to commence oper¬ 
ations till the legal forms required by Regulation III. of 1804 had been ful¬ 
filled. Accordingly the Magistrate summoned ^ Dundi Khdn and Eanihast 
Khdn to attend, but instead of answering the summons they commenced laying 
inpi^ovisions and making preparations for defence, and Ranmast Khdn increased 
the list of his offences by plundering the town of Shikdrpur. On the 12th 
cl Qctoher Major-General Dickens invested the fort of Kamona; on the 19th 
Sovember a breach was effected, and an attempt made to carry the place by 
storm, but the assailants were driven back with great slaughter, the loss of 
men and offioers exceeding that sustained in many of the pitched battles of the 
The impression however made on the garrison was such that Ddndi 
^hdn ^vfijcuated the fort on the 24th and threw himself into Gannaura, from 
which place he made his escape on the 13th of Deoembor. A reward of 
Rs. 10,000 w-a# offered for his apprehension, and Rs. 5,000 for the arrest of 

^Board^s Beoord^, ayd July, 1807, No. 12 j 25th September, 1807, No. 15. ^Ihid, 
aoth September, 1807, No. l. 3 Ibid^ SUt Ootober, 1807, No. 72. 
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each of his sons. Hisaacestral estate of half Pitampnr was given by Govern¬ 
ment to Mard&n Ali Kh6n, who, though a near relation of Dfindi Khdn, was 
a zealous partizan of onr Governtnent during Dundi Kh&n’s rebellion. It is 
now known as Chatdri. (See Bulanoshahr District). 

After this the peace of the district was not disturbed forseveralyears until th# 

Tlie Hitkras and Mar- rebellion of Daya Rim of Hithras and Bhagwant Singh 
s£n Bajaa Mursiu rendered military operations on a somewhat 

extensive scale necessary. An account of the subjugation ofthese talukadars has 
already been given (pages), 430,436 and from this time until the mutiny of 
1857 there is little worth recording beyond what has been given in the fiscal 
history of the district. 

. Hews of the outbreak at Meerut arrived at Aligarh on the 12th May, 

^ . 1857.^ Messrs. Watson, Lane, and F. B. Outram re- 

presented the civil administration of the district, and tho 
military garrison comprised 300 men of the 9th Native Infantry under Major 
TSld^ A period of the usual uncertainty and dismay ensued, But the troops 
appeared quiet and orderly, and beyond the burning of an empty bungalow 
no overt act of disaffection occurred until the 20th of May. On the 19tfa 
the infantry were reinforced by a detachment, and on the 20th the right wing 
of the 1st Qwaliar Cavalry marched in under Captain Alexander, On the 
same day a Brahman named Nar&yan, a resident of a village close to Aligarh, 
was found tampering with the sepoys and was sentenced to death the same 
ov^ring The execution had hardly terminated when the 9th broke out into 
open mutiny. The officers, civilians and ladies escaped to Hathras, and the 
Nation was occupied by rebel troops and the rabble from Koil and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The Courts were plundered and burned, and seven lakhs of 
rupees in specie were divided amongst the insurgents. The prisoners were 
released from the jail, and the large bullock train at the post-ofSce was plun¬ 
dered daefly through Rasul Khdn, khdmdtnah of the (tek bangalow, and 
Mir Kh&n, mail-guard. Messrs. Connor, Cline, and Nichterlein, who had been 
left behind on the 20th, made their way to Sawam&i, close to S6sni, on the 22nd, 
whcsre they were attacked and plundered by the Mewatis, and Mr. Nichterlein, 
junior, was killed. The party was, however, released the same night by Panna 
L4I, a resident of ^sni, and was conducted in safety to Hathras. On the 24th 
100 men of the Gwaliar Cavalry mutinied and left for Debli, and the Europeans 
retareated to Khandauli in the Agra district. On the 29th the planters of the 
Maloi factory were released by the Agra volunteers, who remained with Mr. 
Watson until the arrival of the Nimach rebels, and the mutiny of the remain¬ 
der of the Gwaliar Cavalry obliged that officer to retire to Agra (July 2nd). 

^ 'rhe following accoant i» taken from Mr. W. J, Bramly’s official uarratire and the other 
mutiny memoira. 
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Mr. Watson communicated with the Meerut and Bulaudshahr authorities 
throughout, but they were unable to afford him any assistance. 

The volunteers comprised forty men commanded by Lieutenant W. H, 
Greathed. On the 28th May they advanced to Aligarh and occupied the station. 
Whilst at Aligarh intelligence was received from Khair that R&o Bhdpal 
Singh, Ohauhfin, had deposed the tahsildar and proclaimed a Rfijptit govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Watson and Dr. S. Clarke, with the volunteers, made a night march 
to Khair, about fourteen miles west of Aligarh, and whilst the town was sur¬ 
rounded by videttes to prevent the rebel chiefs escape, Mi’. Watson, with a few 
volunteers, gallantly rode straight through the town to the tahsili, where Bhup&l 
Singh was surprised and captured with sixteen followers. Rao Bhiipfil Singh 
wa^ hanged on the spot, and the party returned to Aligarh. Mr. Paterson 
Saunders then took command of the volunteers. About the middle of the month 
the Ohauhdns, joined by the J4ts, re-occupied Khair and plundered and destroyed 
nearly all the Government buildings, as well as the houses of the Baniyas and 
Mahdjans. Until about the middle of June the volunteer force remained in¬ 
tact. Mr. Cocks writes:—It was sufficiently strong to overawe the Muham¬ 
madan population of the town of Koil, as well as the refractory villages, which 
were ever ready to take advantage of the state of anarchy. On several occa¬ 
sions we were obliged to saddle at a moment’s warning and descend on these 
villagers, w^ho met us with matchlocks, swords, and bludgeons, but were on 
every occasion well punished. Our greatest danger, however, arose from the 
frequent arrival at Koil of largo bands of mutineers from Oudh and the dis¬ 
tricts which had been abandoned. When we felt unable to face those in the 
open field, we occasionally harassed their movements, by firing at their ad¬ 
vanced guards, and then made an orderly retreat to some position capable 
in .a certain measure of defence. We were never attacked by those parties, 
owing to their anxiety to roach Dehli. Our military duties wore very heavy; 
not a night passed but we were told off for either sentry or patrol; and daring 
the day, when not employed on some expedition, we were without the conve¬ 
nience or even necessaries of life; and it was considered a luxury to get a thatch 
or tree to sleep under, I consider myself bound to remark here that, so long 
as the volunteers remained in the district, their conduct was soldier-like and credit¬ 
able, and many displayed a dashing courage which was afterwards memorably 
proved at Agra on the 6th of July, and at Aligarh on the 24th of August.” 

About the 21st June the Lieutenant-Governor recalled most of the volun- 

^ „ teers to Agra, and there remained with Mr. Watson 

Deience o£ Mandrak. , . , _ . , , , ^ . 

bat eleven men.^ With this reduced force Aligarh 

was again abandoned, and the deserted factory of Mandrdk, situated about seven 

1 Messrs Cocks and Outram of the Civil Service ; Ensigns Marsh and Olivant; Dr. Stew¬ 
art Clark and Messrs. P. Saunders, J. Tandy, H, B. Harington, Hind, Castle, and Burkinyoung. 
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miles from Aligarh on the Agra road, was oecapied. At the same time Cap¬ 
tain Bnrltonbeld S&sni between Mandrfik and Hathras, and Captain Alexander 
remained at H4thras. From Mandrak varions expeditions were undertaken 
to the different towns, and the month of June passed by without anything more 
stirring than the news brought by camel-riders of fresh mutinies and whispers 
of a projected rising amongst the Gwaliar troopers at S4sni and Hathras. A 
jaMd was preached in the town of Koil, and the jahAdiB boasted that they would 
fix the heads of the Europeans on the gates of the city before night. On the 
2nd July news came of the mutiny of the Gwaliar troopers, and on the same 
day some one thousand of the Musalmdn rabble of Koil appeared before Mand- 
r4k. Mr. Cooks writes :—On that date f2nd July), at 3 p. m., we sat down 
to our mess dinner. In the midst of it we heard the buzz of an enraged 
populace; soon tom-toms were beating, flags flying, and the country swarming 
with white clothes, each Govemment chauki in a blaze added to the excite¬ 
ment of the scene. Scarcely a word was spoken, bnt each seem^ to under¬ 
stand his neighbour’s thoughts, saddled his horse, and drew his sword. We rode 
forth, the gallant Watson at our head. On reaching the road we were met by a 
salute jprom a hundred matchlocks; a hundred more were aimed, but missed fire, 
owing to the damp state of the atmosphere. Charge” was the order, and well 
was it obeyed. Stirrup to stirrup, and man to man, we dashed through the mass of 
cowards, scattering them like so many sheep, and not stopping till nearly 15 corpses 
remained as trophies of our victory. Watson was wounded, as was his horse, 
and two or three got contusions. When we charged, I believe not one expected 
to have come back alive ; and when darkness compelled out return, it was with 
feelings of intense satisfaction and thankfulness that we finished our repast and 
talked over onr escapes and adventures.” It is such gallant acts as this that have 
won ns India, and that will keep India, and I have no doubt that when occasion 
arises, Englishmen will always be found ready to emulate the heroes of 1857. 
The same day the traitorous Gwaliar Cavalry broke out into open mutiny, and 
their officers were obliged to fly to Agra. This nec^itated the retreat of the 
gallant volunteers, and, sad to relate, the noble Watson died of cholera at Agra. 
Naturally of a weak constitution, the exposure and anxiety rendered him an 
easy prey to Asiatic cholera, and no less a victim to the mutiny than those who 
died on the field. One who knew him well writes:—I fully believe he had, 
from the commencement of the outbreak, made up his mind to be killed or die in 
the defence of the district in which he took so much interest.” So long as he 
remained in Aligarh communication with Meerut was maintained, and the 
establishment of a rebel government in Koil was delayed. 

From the 2nd July, 1857, until the 24th August, 1857, the district was 


Rebel goTernmoit, 


in the hands of the rebels. A committee (panch4yat) 
was formed to preserve order and save the city of Koil 
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from plunder by the Mewatis, butchers, and other low Musalmans, One NasSm- 
ullah, a vakil of the Judge’s Court, took umbrage at his exclusion from the 
panchajat and invited Muhammad Ghaus Khdn, of Sikandra Rao, to KoU. 
Ifaydz Ahmad, Inspector of Schools, assisted Nasimullah, and both procured for 
Muhammad Ghaus Khdn the appointment of deputy from Waliddd Khdn of 
Mdldgarh in the Bulandshahr district. They ousted the committee of safety, and 
Nasimullah became sub deputy governor of Koil, Mahbdb Khan was created 
tahsilddr, and Hasan Khan was placed in charge of the police (kotwdl). Forces 
were les^ied and the police and jail guards took service with the usurpers, but 
Ghaua Khdn never extended his power beyond the city and never collected any 
revenue. On the 20th August, Mr, Cocks, with a force under Major Montgo¬ 
mery, was despatched from Agra to succour Hdthras, which was supposed to 
be threatened by the Koil rebels. On the 24th the British force moved upon 
Koil and attacked the rebels under Ghaus Khdn and Maulvi Abdul Jalil near the 
garden of Man Singh close to the city. The rebels were defeated, the Maulvi 
himself was killed, and the Musalmdns abandoned the city. Mr. Cocks was 
accompanied in his advance by the troops of the Mursdn Raja and Thdkur 'after¬ 
wards Raja) Gobind Singh. To the latter was assigned the charge of the city, 
with the aid of a council composed of Aftdb Bai, an experienced old tahsilddr, 
Sundar Ldl, a Subordinate Judge, and Bdi Durga Parshdd, a Deputy Collector. 
All the tahaUis were reoccupied, though the authority of the officers was neces¬ 
sarily, but weakly, established. On the 25th September Gobind Singh was 
suLrprised by a rebel force under Nasimullah and expelled from the city, and 
on the same day the tahsilddr of Atrauli was murdered at his post. The follow¬ 
ing day Major Montgon^ery’s force was obliged to leave Hdthras to avoid the 
large force of rebels in retreat from Dehli, This body of rebels arrived at Hdthras, 
on the 3rd October and Sikandra Rao on the 4th, where they halted on the 5th, 
and marched again southward on the 6th. 

On the 5th Colonel Greathed’s column occupied Koil without resistance. 
The rebels fled to Akrabad pursued by Major Ouvry’s Lancers, when many of 
the Giijar raiders were punished. Akrabad was occupied on the 6th, and the 
rebel les^ders Mangal Singh and Mahtdb Rax were slain, and a considerable 
nximbeT of guns and muqh ammunition was captured. Colonel Greathed’s 
column arrived at Agra on the 10th October, and shortly after the action of the 
Karwau Nadi, Mr, Cocks with Major Eld, 150 Europeans, two guns, 100 Sikhs, 
endj Mr. Bramly as Magistrate, were sent to re-occupy the district. They took 
of the fort and easily held their own. The police and revenue estab¬ 
lishments were strengthened, Gobind Siugh was reinstated in Koil, and the collec 
tipn qf l^n^-r-ovenue proceeded steadily with the returning confidence in 
the stability of a?r Government. Payment, except in a few oases, was withheld 
only whejre there was real inability to pay. During the month of November 
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the iistrict was csontitiually harassed by flying parties of rebels proceeding from 
across the Jumna eastwards: but these did little or no barm in their passage^ 
thaagh they caused a great feeling of insecurity at our police and revenue 
posts, where the mere cry of ^ rebels’ was suflScient to put to flight the raw 
levi^. 

la December a body of the Fatehgarh rebels threatened the district from 
thd south* Colonel Farquhar, commanding in Bnlandshahr, deemed it advisable 
to march in their direction with a view to holding them in check, if pebble, 
until the arrival of the column which was being formed at Dehli and Meerut 
under Colonel Seaton, C*B., to convey a quantity of stores and ammunition for 
the use of the troops at Cawnpore. The Bulandshahr force occupied Pindri- 
wal, and marched thence by Atrauli to Chharra, a small village close to the resi¬ 
dence of Daiid Khan, talufcadAr of Bhikampur. On the 11th December Colo¬ 
nel Seaton’s colnmn arrived at Aligarh, and on the 14th joined the Bulandshahr 
force, and the same day completely routed the enemy at the Nim Nadi* Afr^ 
this the Diiab was completely cleared of the rebels, and the only danger lay on 
the Rohilkhand side, for even after the occupation of Fatehgarh the whole river 
face between it and Aligarh was at the mercy of the rebels. In March, 1858, 
General Penny’s force marched down and took up a position at Pati41i, and 
afforded some show of protection. 

The old Rajput and J&t feuds broke out with their accustomed fury during 
the mutiny. In the western portions of the district, and especially towards 
Siad£d>ad of Muttra, internal struggles raged until the fall of Dehli. The feeling 
of animosity between the Musalm&ns and Hindus was also generally very 
bitter, specially after the excesses of Nasimullah and the elevation of Thd- 
kur Gobind Bingh. No officer of Government above the rank of jamad&r of 
police joined the rebels except the Inspector of Schools and the Jailor. <hrfy 
one Christian was murdered, and Mr. Hoggan and his family, (five persons) 
were kept concealed in a sweeper’s house in Koil for six days after the depar¬ 
ture of the Europeans, whilst Mr. Ryan of Nanu was rescued by a zaminettr 
and sent into Etatbras. One large indigo factory was plundered and burned 
by the villagers, and fiiree others by the mutineer troops. The remainder were 
saved by the village zamind&rs. The records of the head-quarters offices and 
those of four out of eight tahsils were d^troyed and the towns of Klair and 
flarduaganj were plundered. Mr. Bramly thus sums up his experiences of 
the mutiny: Little ferust can be placed in the humanity of the lower classes, 

whetiier Hindu or Musalmdn. They have proved themselves little better 
than savages, and all that can be said is that they treat us not worse, but per¬ 
haps better than they treated each other. Though aid in the struggle has been 
rendered us in many instances by the natives, especially by the Hiudds after 
they had a foretaste of a Musalman government, still their general altitude 
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must be characterized as apathetic. The large number of persons who had so 
much to gain from the overthrow of our Q'overnment was content to annex 
their lost estates and await the result of the struggle. That the people plun¬ 
dered when they suddenly found authority overthrown by the mutinous troops 
and anarchy ready made for them was natural. What people would have 
done otherwise, but to take an active part and assist the mutineers, the small 
Muhammadan section excepted, they showed in this district little desire. Much 
as they love plunder, they love life and security more ; and the same with the 
sepoys. A hard contest, even though successful, formed no part of their pro¬ 
gramme. The treacherous and easy slaughter of their officers and other 
Europeans, accompanied with the certain plunder of treasuries, the wiping 
out of debts, and the prospect of a new regime in which they must neces¬ 
sarily play a leading part, was the pleasing picture they had before them, 
when they shouted ^ din! dinP The storming of forts and entrenchments, 
though held by a few Europeans, and they worn and exhausted, was a service 
of danger to meet which there was no sense of duty of spirit or patriotism, no 
sense of injuries to be avenged, to spur them on. In such a cause they 
could not meet death.” 


The confiscations for rebellion amounted to 21,912 acres, paying a land- 
C fi c t'ons revenue of Rs. 34,708. These punishments were imposed 

more for isolated acts of plunder amongst the people 
themselves than for overt acts of rebellion against the Q-overnment. 
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With the exception of malarious fevers, there are no endemic diseases pre- 
MecUcal aspects of the dis- 'talent in the district. The country is flat, and level, and 
in many cases it has been found very difficult to carry. 
off the. extra moisture caused by the canal. The natural drainage lines are 
shallow, sluggish streams incapable of further extension as receptacles for 
the excessive rain-fall: hence swamps arise, and with them appear the malari¬ 
ous fevers. Some improvement has taken place near Koil and in other parts 
of the district by judicious draining, and with the increase in cultivation and 


the planting of trees the general health seems to have improved throughout the 
district. Cholera first broke out in 1817 and committed great ravages. In 
1821 again cholera visited the district, and the people say that “ firewood 
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became scarce in consequence of the quantity used for burning the dead.” The 
next cholera year was 1827, following on the famine of 1825-26, and again after 
the cMuTm<xmhxame of 1837-38 cholera raged. From June to August, 1856, 
and after the famine of 1860-61, cholera was again very destructive in this 
district. In 1837 a malignant typhoid fever broke out in the S^sni subdivi¬ 
sion. Some say that it was conveyed into the district by travellers from 
Bombay; others that it was due to the fact that some Ohamirs had eaten the 
decayed flesh of a cow that had died of the murrain whicA raged at the same 
time. The fever held possession of the patient for fonr or five days, and ended in 
delirium, during which the crisis took place. This epidemic lasted for six months. 
In 1856 fever followed the cholera epidemic of that year, and extended 
its ravages well on into the cold-weather. This outbreak was characterised by 
its rapid course in individual cases, and death generally resulted on the fourth 
day after seizure, while those who survived this period ultimately recovered. 
It was calculated that 34,000 persons died during its prevalence, or three per 
cent, of the total population. Fever also followed the famine of 1860-61, 
especially in Koil and Harduaganj. It broke out in April and May, when the 
fresh grain was brought into the market, and, the old stocks having been 
exhausted, was, at once, used for food. In February, 1850, there was an 
outbreak of small-pox, which was much intensifiLed by the imperfect disposal of 
the bodies of those who had died of the disease. The following statement, 
compiled from the sanitary reports, gives the mortuary statistics of the district 
for the years 1867 to 1873 :— 
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1867 
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1,938 
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1869 
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1,601 
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1,819 

16,966 
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68 

3,4X9 

12,608 

1360 

1871 

12,954 

701 

2,098 

61 

1,624 

17,338 

18*69 

1872 ... 

15,307 

593 

3,0J6 

799 

1,232 

21,027 

19*85 

1873 

14,063 

4,678 

4,152 

360 

1,605 

24,848 

23-ia 


In 1873-74 there were 14,743 vaccine operations, of which 12,220 were 
successful, 1,637 were unsuccessful, and the results in 877 cases were unknown. 
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Amongst the deaths from other causes the following are recorded as due to 
injuries :— 


Year. 
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23 

9 

32 
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10 

16 
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83 
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16 
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27 

16 

43 

29 

27 

56 

64 

72 
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33 

80 
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187a 

8 

27 

35 

7 

4 

11 

30 

SO 

60 

11 

12 
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Cattle disease is very common, and assumes a virulent form in the rainy 
C ttl d* ase season. The poor half-starved cattle gorge themselves 

with the rank grass which flourishes as soon as the rain 
falls. Foot-and-mouth disease seems to be produced by the cattle standing in 
and cropping the wet herbage in the rains. The local treatment of this disease 
consists in placing the hoof of the animal on a heated brick and washing the 
diseased part with wine f sJiardh) and water. A mash of ddl (split pujse), flour 
and oil is also given. In bddan or dysentery, black-pepper, ghi, aniseed, sugar, 
and rice-water arc the remedies employed. In aphara, or windy colic^ ammo¬ 
nia, salt, borax, and gur are given. Cattle disease is also attributed to the exist¬ 
ence of a noxious insect on certain grasses during the rains. In 1871 it was 
estimated that about em thousand head of cattle died of these diseases during 
the year. 

Amongst the indigenous drugs used by the native physicians in this district 

, , the following may be mentioned:—Opium as a sedative; 

Indigenous drugs. ^ ^ i i. j 

capsules ot the poppy plant as a stimulant and expec¬ 
torant ; ispaghul {Planiago iepagJmla) useful in diarrhoea ; bel (jEgU marmelos) 
as a tonic and febrifuge; pomegranate fruit in dysentery; flowers of the 
maddr (CalatropiB Hamiltonii) used in cholera and dyspepsia; tobacco used 
as a stexmatatory ; tuld (Ocyrrmm sanctum) a demulcent; imli or tamarind 
used as a laxative; amaltds (Cassia fistulay used as a purgative ; castor-oil; 
ihaidTa(Datura alba) in cough and leprosy; gu*m arabic, muriate of ammonia, 
and ginger are also used. Dr. Jackson thus describes the local practice of 
i^^dicine ip this district :—The treatment adopted by both Hindu and 
Musalmin physicjians is based on a system of physiology which divides the 
active principles in the system into air, blood, and bile, and the remedies are 
divided into hot and cold, as also the temperament. The system has been 
handed down for a-gesi ^ind is the very essence of empiricism. The Muham¬ 
madan haUm is cei[*tainly ahead of the Hindu, having less faith in ynantras 
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a^d charms, and it is not uncommon to find him well versed in European 
remedies. He looks on derangement of the stomach and dig^tion as the source 
of all disease. The stomach is likened to a retort, gases from which daring 
the process of digestion proceed to the brain, where they are distilled in the 
form of fluid which may exercise a most pernicious effect. Filtering downwards 
this fluid causes catarrh^ and attacking the lungs is the source of hemoptysis and 
consumption, and, if it finds its way to the intestinal canal, dysenteries, cholera, 
and other bowel complaints are the result. In the treatment of disease the 
kaJdm has travelled in the same groove as his forefathers, and his patient is per¬ 
fectly satisfied with hot and cold remedies, while the result, successful or the 
reverse, is attributed with stoical resignation to all-powerful kumatJ* 

There were dispensaries at Koil, Hathras, Sikandra Bao, and Khair in 
1872, which treated 12,915 out-door patients and 742 in-door patients. The 
Koil dispensary was established by private subscriptions through Mr. Blunt 
in 1849, and was placed under Government in 1851, when branch dispensaries 
were also opened at Sikandra Rao and H4thras, In 1853 the average attend¬ 
ance at these three dispensaries was 3,328 per annum, it is now 3,414. In 
2872, Mr. Bramley, C.S., gave a good house to the Koil dispensary, which now 
affords ample accommodation to the whole city. 
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Ahah or Ehan, a town parganah Hfithras of the Aligarh district, is distant 
10 miles from H&thras and 25 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 
1,296 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,380. It has a police-station. 

Aebabad, a village in parganah Akrabad and tahsili Sikandra of the Aligarh 
district, is situated on the Grand Trank Boad, 12 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles 
from Sikandra. The population in 1861 was 2,008 ; in 1865, 2,199 ; and in 
1872, 2,197. There is a police-station, eucamping-ground, and mn n sifi here. 
The Chaukidiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Akrabad, and in 1873 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering six men of all grades, at an annual cost of 
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Bs. 324. number of the bouses in the town in 1872-3 was 477, and of 
these, 460 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-13-3 per house and 
He. 0-2-1 per head of the population per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 532, including a balance of Rs. 149 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Rs. 520. In 1857 Mangal Singh and Mahtab Rai of 
Akrabad not only allowed their followers to plunder the tahsil after the mutineers 
had looted the treasure, but refused all aid to the tahsildAr, and lived a life of 
open rebellion. On the 6th October, 1857, Akrabad was captured by Colonel 
Greathed’s column, and the two rebel leaders were captured, tried, and exe¬ 
cuted. Their brethren, Tej Singh and JawAhir Singh, proved loyal. Akrabad 
or Akbarabad is said to have been founded by the Emperor Akbar during one 
of his hunting excursions. 

Akeabad or Akbarabad, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on 
the north by parganah Gangiri; on the south by parganahs HAthras and 
Sikandra; on the east by Gangiri and Sikandra; and on the west by Koil and 
HAthras. According to the settlement records, Akrabad in 1873 comprised an 
area of 74,226 acres, of which 19,322 acres were unassessable, 5,052 acres 
were culturable, and 49,852 acres were cultivated. The physical features of 
the parganah present no peculiarities, being a level plain bounded by the Kali 
or Kalindri Nadi on the north-east, and the Isan for a short distance on 
the south-west. There are a few small jhils at Gopi, Akrabad, and Golahra 
SahAwali. At the last place the fourth division of the Ganges Canal branches 
off for Etawa. The Grand Trunk Road to Meerut runs through Akrabad, 
which is also connected by cross roads with JalAli, Barla, and Bijaigarh, and 
externally with SAsni, and through Kauriyaganj with Kasganj. The principal 
towns are Akrabad, Pilkhana, Bijaigarh, and Kauriyaganj. 

The parganah is made up of portions of parganah JalAli on the norfh and 
parganah Akrabad or Akbarabad on the south. These 
were originally separate tahsfis, the bead-quarters of 
JalAli being at Pilkhana; but they were united in 1840, and the bead-quarters were 
fixed at Akrabad on the Grand Trunk Road. Both parganahs belong to the 
Ceded Provinces. At the revision of settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
parganahs Pachlana^ and Gangiri belonged to the Akrabad tahsil, and were 
subsequently transferred to Atraoli in exchange for taluka Datauli. Similarly, 
parganah JalAli contained taluka Sasni, transferred in 1840 to HAthras. Akra- 
had and JalAli were settled by Messrs. H. Rose and W. B. Wright in 1839, 
and Datauli by Mr. J. Thornton in 1836. The proportion of irrigation in 
Akrabad at the settlement was 59 per cent., and in numbers of the estates 
Jcuchcha wells were impracticable. In JalAli the percentage of irrigation was 
76. The increase in the former was Rs. 1,674, falling at Re. 1-14-6 on the 

^ l^achlfcia is now in the Eta district. 


Fiscal history. 
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cultivated, and at Re. 1-12-6 on the assessed area per acre ; in the latter the 
increase was Rs. 932. 


The new settlement has been made by Mr. W. H. Smith, and shows the 
following statistics:— 


Total area. 

Revenue-free. 

Barren. 

Culturable area. 

Cultivated area 

Total culturable. 

Irrigated. 

1 

8) 

1 

Total, 

-—' 1 
Acres, | 

74,226 

Acres. 

153 

Acres. 

19,169 

Acres. 

6,052 

Acres. 

45,635 

Acres. 

4,217 

Acres. 

49,852 

j Acres. 
54,904 


The percentage of unassessable land to the total area is 26, and of the cnltnr- 
able area to tlie total area is 74, but 92 per cent, of the culturable area is 
cultivated, and 91 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. There has been 
an immense increase in the proportion of irrigation to cultivation since the 
last settlement, entirely due to the opening of the canal. The new assessment 
amounts to Rs. 1,30,980 for land revenue, and Rs. 13,098 for cesses. The 
initial revenue of the past settlement stood at Rs. 92,817, and the expiring 
revenue at Rs 90,627, thus giving an actual increase of Rs. 40,353, or 44 per 
cent. The. incidence of the new revenue on cultivation is Rs. 2-10-0 per acre, 
against a former incidence of Re. 1-14-11. The results of the last settlement, 
as regards the transfer of property, show that 8,202 acres wore farmed on 
account of arrears of revenue, whilst the changes due to voluntary transfers, 
such as private sale, mortgage, &c., and to transfers by auction under orders 
of the Civil Courts, were as follow :— 



Area in acres. 

Land revenue. 

Frice per area. 

Years’ purchase. 

private sale 

17,070 

Bs. 

21,770 

Bs. a. p. 

13 0 7 

100 

Mortgage... 

16,415 

22,471 

10 0 1 

7-8 

Auction 

11,914 

14,740 

4 7 1 

3*6 

Total 

45,399 

58,984 

9 110 

7‘4 


The selling price of land in this parganah is shown to have risen soon after 
the expiry of the first decade of Mr. Thornton’s settlement. From 1839 to 1848 
the priae fetched by land at private sales was 8’5 years’ purchase of the land- 
revenue ; in the next ten years this had risen to ten years, and in the last decade 
to eleven years. The.permanent transfers from the old proprietors have amounted 
to 41‘3 per cent, of thet> total area, whilst mortgages are only 11-4 per cent. 
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Out of 24 vilk^sowced by the Pundir Thakur of BijaigarhyOnly 17 now remain 
to him, Rajputs, Brahmans, Kir^rs, and Musalmins have been the principal 
losers. In this parganah, out of 40,990 acres transferred, 25,922 acres belcmged 
to persons who owned three-fourths or more of an estate. The following 
statement shows more clearly the nature of the changes amongst the proprietary 
body from 1338 to 1868 :— 


Caste. 

Area held in 1888 in 
acres. 

La&i between 1888 
and 1868 by 

Remaining. 

1 

i 

.9 

CO 

8 

Lott between 1838 
amt 1868 by j 

Remaining. 

6 

CO 

Mortgage, &c. 

Total. 

i 1 

Caste. 1 

JR 

t5 

'S . 

J? X 

0> 

§1 
i < 

1 

"Jk 

Mortgage, &c. 


Braitman, 

3,649 

480 

I 

411 

1 

] 

891 

2,7S8 

Ahir, 

299 

246 


246 

m 

Eliatri, ... 

1,327 

1,327 

... 

1,827 

... 

Bauiya,... 

45ii 

... 


... 

45S 

Kayathy... 

6,:2I6 

2,607 

1,005 

8,512 

2,7o4 

Lodha, ... 

1 1,629 

717 

488 

1,200 

329 

Bajput, ... 

51,561 

21,011 

9,235 

aO, 69 

2i,3t5 

Jat, ... 

Srj9 

... 

••• 

••• 

869 

GosMin, . 

339 

259 

... 

245 

80 

Gararija, 

358 

... 

358 

858 

ornm 

Bliuaar,... 

8,114 

... 

- 

... 


Mtisalootanj 

6,785 

772 

5,179 

2,951 

8;784 


Of the 110 estates found in the parganah during the year of measurement, 77 
were held in zaminddri and 33 in imperfect pattiddri tenure. Thirty-four per 
cent, of the total area was held by proprietors possessing more than one village ; 
36 per cent, by proprietors who were less than six in number, and possessed one 
vilhige or less than one village ; and the remainder by proprietors who numbered 
over six sharers. The percentage of the land-revenue paid by each of these dasses 
was 32*5,40^ and 27*5 per cent, respectively. Kharff ai^ops during the season of 
m^urement occupied 22,144 acres of the cultivated area, and the rabi crops 
covered 27,698 acres. Amongst the kharff crops, cotton occupied 7,470 acres, 
jodr 8,126 acres, indigo 3,039 acres, and bdjra 2,226 acres. The principal: 
rabi crops were wheat, 22,144 acres ; barley, 12,425 acres; hejar^ 5,656 acres; 
and gcjiy 4:^74b7 acres. 497 holdings were held by proprietors as seer, 2,541 by 
herediinry tenants, and 1,724 by tenants-at-wilL Only 6 acres out of 49,842 
acres leased to tenants paid rent in kind, and the average rental per acre was 
fts, 4-6-4, Es. 4-1-8 for hereditary terfiints and Rs. 4-12-0 for tenants-at- 
will. Seventeen per cent, of the* total area is held as seer by proprietors, 46 
per cent, is cultivated by hereditary tenants, and 37 per cent, by tenants-at- 
will. The average area of the holdings of each class is 17 acres, 8*9 acres, 
and 10*6 acres respectively. In 1855 hereditary tenants possessed 996 holdings, 
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averaging 12*4 acresj and paying an average rental of Ks. 3-10-6 per acre ^whilst 
tenants-at-will cultivated 2,466 holdings, averaging 12'6 acres each, and paying 
an average rental of Es. 4-3-11 per acre. Altogether here, as in Sikandra 
Kao, the rental has increased, whilst the average area of the h-^ldings has 
decreased.^ 

According to the census of 1872 pargana Akrabad contained 87 inha- 
_ - bited villages, of which 13 had less than 200 iiihabit- 

Jr OpUmtlon. 

ants, 33 had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 
500 and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 2 had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Bijaigarh, with 5,652. The settlement records show 
that there are 113 mahdls or estates in the parganah, containing 89 villages, 
which have an average area of 834 acres each. The total population in 1872 
numbered 64,747 souls (29,731 females), giving 566 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 56,898 Hindds, of whom 25,990 were 
females ; 7,845 Musalmdns, amongst whom 3,739 were females ; and 4 Chris¬ 
tians. Distributing the Hindi population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 7,585 Brahmans, of whom 3,417 were females ; 7,448 Eajpits, 
including 3,261 females ; 3,232 Baniyas (1,519 females); whilst thegreatmass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 38,638 souls, of whom 17,793 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (412), Saraswat 
(214), and Sanidh (162). The Bajputs belong to the Gahlot (199), Ohauhin 
(433), Badgijar (115), Jddon (489), Janghira, Tomar, Pundir, and Panwdr 
clans. The Baniyas are chiefly AgarwAls (369), Chausainis (143), Dasas, 
Mathuriyas, and Jaiswars. The principal divisions of the other castes are the 
J4t, Sondr, Barhai (1^300), Hajjdm (1,287), Rdj, Mdli, Bhdt, Kaldl (1,904), 
Goshdin, Ahfr (2,901), Edchhi (1,455), Joshi, Darzi, Kahdr (1,910), Jogi, 
Bairdgi, Dhobi, Lohdr, Koli (1,276), Chamdr (9,843), Khatik, Khakrob (1,547), 
Kumhdr, Garariya (3,741), Aheriya (726), Orh, Banjira, Kayath, Lodha 
(2,068), Dhuna, Bharbhinja, Teli, Kanjar, Ghosi, Chhipi, B4ri, and Nuniya. The 
Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,545), Sayyids (258), Mughala 
(116), and Patb&ns (508); the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adul^ population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 256 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,782 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 2,106 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 

^ See Her. Rep., N. S., IL, 105. 
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met, RBimab, or goods ; 9,388 m agricultural operations; 2,830 in industrial 
oecupatitms, axis and mecliames, and the preparation of all cla^^ of substances, 
vegetabk, niineral and animal. There were 4,234 persons returned as labourers, 
and 367 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespeetite of 
age or sex, the saiUe returns give 1,475 as landholders, 25,251 as culti7ators, and 
38,021 as mgsLffdd in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional slaiistios, whieh are confessedly imperfect, show 1,328 males as able to 
toad ^d write out of a total male population numbering 36,016 souls. In 
1863, 22 villages Akrabad were transferred to Atranli, aggregating 45,624 
acim imd giving a land-revenue of Es. 50,707, and in 1862, 23 villages were 
transferred to plnrganah Koil, and 4 to H&tbras. 

Aligabh, the head-quarters of the district, with the town of Koil, may, for 
all practical purpcsSee, be regarded as one and the same place. Aligarh is so 
called from ^ neighbouring fort of that name, fcno#n at differemt as 
Muhamtnadgarh, Sdbitgarh, Hamgarh, and, since the time of Najf EMn as 
AKgaA, It lies in latitude 27®-55'-41^ and longitude 78®-6'-45.^ 

In 1847 the city cf Koil had 36,181 inhabitants ; in 1853 the population 

numbered 55,001. and in 1865 there were 48.403 

Population. rm . 1 /» 

inhabitants. The site has an area of 400 square acres, 
giving 146 souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 
68,539 inhabitailtgjctf whom 39,012 were Hindds (17,343 females), 19,489 were 
Musldm^ (t,422 female^), and 38 were Christians (12 females.) Distributing 
the peculation amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 417 land¬ 
holders, 1,982 cultivators, and 54,128 persons pursuing occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 7,142, of which 2,571 
were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses during fhe same year was 
11,276, of which 3,963 were built with skilled labour, and of these 995 were 
occupied by Musalxn&ns. Of the 7,313 mud huts in the town, 3,153 were owned 
by persons of the same religion. Taking the male adult population, 19,718 
souls (not l^s than fifteen years of age*, we find the following occupations 
pursmed by more &an fifty adult males Attomies, 61 ; barbers, 322 ; 
beggars, 473; blacksmiths, 189; bricklayers, 179; butchers, 271 ; carpenters, 
202; carpet-makers, 104; cartmen, 406 ; cotton-cleaners, 82 ; dancing boys, 
144; druggists, 86; dyers, 416 ; flour-dealers, 82; goldsmiths, 219; grain- 
dealers, 134; grainr^parchers, 127; green-grocers, 167; inn-keepers, 129; 
labourers, 3^300 ; leather-dyers, 330 ; Kmerbumers, 82 ; merchants, 506; 
money-lenders, 215 ; oil-makers, 93 ; painters, 71; porters, 498; potters, 160; 
purohits, 121; servants, 6,368 ; shopkeepers, 1,557; sieve-makers, 67 ; sweep¬ 
ers, 289 ; tailors, 161 ; tobacconists, 79 ; washermen, 214; water-carriers, 
423; weavers, 1,719; and wine-sellers, 214. From these figures it would appear 
that the population has increa^d by 22,358 souls since 1847. 
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Koil is rather a handsome town, in its general appearance, and is particu¬ 
larly well situated. The centre of the town is occupied by the high site of an old 
Dor fort, now crowned by Sdbit IChdn’s mosque, which forms a conspicuous 
object in the landscape from whichever side the town is approached. The 
precincts of the mosquehavebeen muchimproved of late 
years by clearing and levelling the space around and pavr 
ing it with kunkur. The new tahsili, also, is placed here, and, close to it, a 
number of fine shops have been built by the municipality. From this 
central space one wide road runs to the north-east, to the railway station, and 
another runs westward to theKhair road, whilst it is contemplated to make a third 
road to the southward, to eventually wind to the westward and open up a portion 
of the city that most needs improvement. The really business part of the city 
lies to the eastward, between the high central site and the railway. The prin¬ 
cipal bazarway runs from north to south, and is crossed by the road to the rail¬ 
way station, and a branch connecting it with the Glrand Trunk Bead, which 
serves as the main line of communication for the east of the town. The road 
from Muttra to Bdmghat, on the Ganges, also furnishes an important commercial 
way. All these roads are well made, drained and paved with kunkur, and even 
many of the small connecting ways are paved, and all are drained to a certain 
extent. The smaller lanes have room for improvement, but vigorous efforts are 
being made by the municipality, and it is hoped that within a few years the whole 
town will be effectually paved and drained. The situation is decidedly healthy, 
and the facilities for drainage, on the whole, are fairly good. The heavy rains 
of 1871 and 1874, however, caused considerable lodgements of surface water in 
some places, but the remedy for this is practicable. In the principal streets the 
houses are chiefly built of bricks, but the greater number are made of earth. 
The outskirts, especially to the east and south, are low, so that the drainage 
there passes off very slowly, and, as a rule, they are not so well kept as the inte¬ 
rior of the town. 

The town contains 101 muhallas or wards, many of which go by the name 
. of Sar4i, as Hakim-ke-Sardi, Babu-ke-Sardi, and the 

like. A good part of the town probably originated in 
clusters of sardis, this being a central halting-place for travellers to Dehli, 
Agra, Muttra, Bohilkhand, &c. The northern part of the principal bazarway 
is called Miydnganj, and from it branch off the large market-place of the same 
name and Perronganj. Eussellganj was founded by Mr. Claude Bussell in 
1805, and in rivalry with it, one Hakim Asad Ali built the sardi known by his 
name. The descendants of the Hakim still reside in the city in very poor 
circumstances. Neither De Boigne nor Perron did anything for the city. 
De Boigne’s residence lay outside the city towards the fort, and is the same as 
that occupied by Perron before the siege in 1803. It is called the Sdhib Bagh. 
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It consists of a large two-storeyed btiildixig situated in tbe midst of a garden and 
surrounded by a high wall and bastions. It was here that Perron held his 
court and kept a garrison consisting of his body-guard and a few artillery 
with light field-pieces. Of Jate years it has been used as a settlement office, 
but is now in a very dilapidated condition. Portions of the premises still belong 
to tbe Messieurs Derridon, great-grandsons of M. Perron’s sister, and there 
are still some remains of the bastion and the garden. Perron had another 
large garden opposite Thornton’s factory, now occupied by one Nasr-uIIah. 
Both Perron and De Boigne were fond of gardening, and formed plantations 
of fhiit trees obtained from all parts of India, and even from Europe and Persia. 
M. Pedron, who commanded in Aligarh at the conquest in 1803, had his house 
in the midst of an extensive garden, where the Judge’s Court now stands. 
Dudrenec lived in a house in the outskirts now oecnpied by one Khushwakt 
Ali. The city in De Boigne’s time extended only as far as the large masonry 
building on the edge of Perronganj, and that quarter is still known as Aligarh 
darwfiza. Beyond this house to the north-west there was only a bare open 
plain; close to it, on the road, were the cotton screws and indigo factories of 
Mr. John Thornton, one of the first planters in the distriot. Mr, Longcroffe’s 
factories lay on the Meerut road, where the remains of old vats are yet to 
be seen, and his garden is now in the possession of one Badari ParshM. 
Messrs. Eobertson and Stewart had also residences near the city. Mr. John 
Thornton’s house was recently purchased by Mr. Bramly, C.S., and presented 
lo the city for a dispensary. Kinlochganj, named after the Collector of that 
name, stands on the site of Sabit Khan’s garden, and contains Sabit Kh&n’s 
tomb and those of his family. Sabit Khan purchased many estates for his 
family, but through extravagance and carelessness his descendants are now in 
penury, and the only sign now remaining of their former position is the self- 
assumed title of Nawdb. 

Kawib Sdbit Kh&n’s mosque stands on an eminence in the centre of the 
city known as the Bdla Kila. Prom the inscription given 
e mosque. history of the district (page 498) it appears to have 

been commenced in 1724 A.D., and it was finished in 1728 A.D. The 
architecture is the debased style of the last century. The building has five 
cupolas,—three in the middle and one on each side. The side cupolas are of 
the peculiar shape which Mr. Ferguson declares to be borrowed from the 
bambu roof of a hut in the Lower Provinces ; yet the mosque, as seen from 
a- distance, is by no means without beauty and even dignity. The materials 
are block kunkur, brick in the domes, and here and there red sandstone. The 
last must have been brought from some place beyond the Jumna. The 
mosque at present, notwithstanding the glitter of its gilded pinnacles, is not 
in a good state of repair, and reflects little credit upon the Musalman population. 
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Buddhist and Hiudd remains have been discovered in making excavations 
in the B41a Kila, and there mu-st be still many more there. Several of the 
fragments found have been placed in the compound of the Institute, and 
contrast in their elegance with the ugly fountain erected there. Near the fort 
of the B41a Kila, and sonth-east of the J4mah Masjid or great mosque, is a 
smaller and somewhat more ornate mosque, attributed also to S4bit Kb4a, 
and known as the Moti Masjid, Another memorial of the Naw4b is the tank 
near the mosque. 

Although the tomb of Shaikh Jam,41 is held in most reverence by the pious, 
Gesu TTViftti tomb of Gesu Kh4n Is undoubtedly the most beauti¬ 

ful of the mortuary buildings around the town. It is 
an open pillared oMatn, such as the early Musalmdns imitated and modified from 
the Hindus. Close behind it is an Idg4h bearing an inscription showing tihat 
it was built by Gesu Kh4u in 1563 A. D. (page 448). Local tradition makes 
this personage governor of the town during the reign of Akbar. Altogether 
there are nearly one hundred imdmbarahs in the town. The Hindus have, 
many temples, but none of them are of any antiquity or deserving of notice., 
The temple’of Achalcswar, in the southern portion of the city, borders the Achat 
tank; it is built of kunkur blocks. The tank is of considerable size, and is, 
supplied with tolerably pure water from the Ganges Canal. Th$ temple was a 
common, building until the J4ts came, who presented several valuable gifts to 
the priests and enlarged the temple. There is a large masonry tank on the Dehli 
road, built about 300 years ago by J4(lu Rai, a Kayatb, which is now in ruins, 
and used as a melon garden. 

The site of the present fort was originally known as R4mgarh, from the- 
village of that name close to it. The oldest inscription 

jeort* 

as yet discovered connects it with one Muhammad^ who* 
was holder of the sMkk of Koil under the Lodis in 1524 A.D., and who eajfled it 
Muhaminadgarh after his own name.^ This name was changed to S^bitgarh at 
the beginning of fche last century (about 1717 A.D.), and to Rdmgarh by the J&ts 
about 1757. Najf Khan took the fort and changed the name to Aligarh, which 
it has since retained. Its successive holders, and notably Afrdsyib Kh&i,^ 
repaired and strengthened the works in every possible way, and the Marhattas 
only obtained possession by stratagem. De Boigne and Perron both employed 
all the military skill available in those days to render the fortress impregnable. 
Nature itself assisted them. The vicinity of the fort for some distance is inter- 
sperse^ 'V^ith marshes and shallow pieces of "v^ater, which become so much, 
swollen as to render the place inaccessible, and consequently 

secure frp^ a|itanh,at that sea3on. The. outline of the works at the time of the. 
capture by the Irtish was a polygon of probably ten sides, having at each 


^ Page 48a. 
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angle a bastion, with a renny or fansse-braie, well provided with cannon. Out¬ 
side this line of defence was a ditc% above 100 feet wide, thirty feet deep from 
the top of the excavation, and having ten f^t of water. Across this ditch was 
no passage, but by a narrow causeway, defended by a traverse, mounted with 
three 6-pounders. The result of the attack by the British has already bera 
related.^ Ajflter the capture the fort was insulated by cutting away the causeway 
and replacing it by a drawbridge; the entrance was strengthened by a 
ravelin, the ramparts were lowered, a glacis and covered way were added, and 
the interior was cfeared of numerous buildings, which it was thought might 
interfere with the defence. It was occupied by a few of the rebels for a short 
time in 1857. The walls and bastions wrere again repaired in 1858, and barracks 
for Europeans were built inside, and the trench outside deepened so as to 
contain seven feet of water in the rains. The fort is now, however, ^uite un¬ 
occupied and garrisoned only by a single watchman under the PubKe Works 
Department. Hiere can be no doubt that it could easily be refitted for mffitary 
purposes, but it is unhealthy. Besides, a force of British soldiers sufficient to 
garrison the fort should be able to hold their ovm in the field against any odds, 
aud it is, of course, highly uadesirahie that it should be occupied by a hostile 
or insurrectionary army. 

The EoU Min4r, as we have seen, was erected in 1253 A.D. to commemo^ 
rate the victories of Sultan If&rir-nd-dhi.® A writer 
in Ledlie’s Miscellany gives an account of the pillar, 
and winds up with ^ a hope that tiie local authorities or the Government may 
be induced to interpose on behalf of this relic of antiquity. Though vastly 
inferior to the Kutb Minar at Dehli in size and beauty, it is almost equal in his¬ 
torical interest, and deserves to be rescued from the grasp of decay’s effiacmg 
fingers.” Alas for his hopes, for in August, 1S62, it was pulled down with the 
sanction of Mr. G. Edmonstone, Dieutenant-Govemnor, to make room for im- 
provem^its around the mosque, and for a row of shops which have nevmr yet 
been let. The Minar stood on the high grotmd of the B4la Kila. It consisted * 
of a round tower on a square bas^ apparently divided by external eomiees into 
stages, or it may be that balconies were at one time thrown out as in the 
Dehli pillar. At ihe time of demolition, the first stage and a part of the 
second still remaiii^. The base was of block knnkur, with a few pieces of red- 
sandstone ; the first stage was entirely of block knnkur, and the second of 
burned bricks. To the north, a doorway opened on a spiral staircase made of 
block knnkur which originally led to the top of the column. The staircase 
was lighted by several apertures, and opened on the balcony at the top of- 
the first stage. The lower stage was 54 feet high, and what remained of 
the second stage was 20 feet. The external circnmferenee at the base was 
^ Page 502, s Page 486. Tlie mscript^n is preserved in the Aligarh Institute. 
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80 feet, and the walls here were six feet, diminishing at the top of the 
first stage to four and a half feet. Immediately where the kunkuf stair¬ 
case terminated, there was an ornamental Hindii pillar laid across the stair¬ 
way, and above this several beams of wood, which would appear to show that 
the second stage was built by other hands, and w-as of comparatively recent 
origin. It is a little remarkable that the Hindus of Koil appear to have invented 
a mythical origin for their pillar, just as those of Dehli did for the Kutb ; and 
as in the Dehli tradition so in that of Koil, the tower was erected at the desire 
of the pious daughter of the king, who wished to look daily upon the sacred 
stream of the Jumna or Ganges. The coincidence can hardly be accidental, 
and we may well admire the ingenuity which thus disguises a badge of defeat 
and slavery. 

The tomb of Ilah Baksh stands close to the Moti Masjid. It is small, but 

handsome and cupola shaped. From the inscription 
Tomb of Hah Baksli. . - / om u 11 a 

given on a previous (page 489), it would appear to 

have been built by S4bit Khdn for the fakir Il&h Baksh in 1717 A.D. Local 

tradition says that the tomb was originally built by the Nawdb for his own 

remains, but that warned by the fakir Sh4h Ilah Baksh that he should never lie in 

the tomb that he had built, the Naw4b defiantly or jestingly replied that either 

he or the fakir should lie in it, whichever died first. It so happened that the 

fakir did die firsts and his heirs claimed the fulfilment of the promise. So his 

remains were laid in the Kawdb’s sepulchre, whilst Sdbit Khdn himself was 

buried in his own garden how occupied by Kinlochganj. 

About a qiiarter of a mile to the west of the J&mah Masjid, there is a curious 
^ group of tombs to the south of the Khair road. The 

central one, and that which is most venerated by natives, 
is called the dargdh of Sh4h Jam41, Shams-ul-Arifin. The building itself is 
insignificant, but the surrounding graveyard contains a number of slab tombs 
and head stones, many of them evidently of considerable antiquity. The 
inscriptions on agood many are in Arabic. Shdh Jamdl is supposed to have been 
one of the original invaders of Koil, and the tombs in the neighbourhood pro¬ 
bably contain the remains of some of the besiegers. Local tradition makes' 
Jamdl to be a T&tar darvesh.who took up bis abode near Koil previous to the 
siege and capture by Ala-ud-din Ghori. The darvesh predicted the capture, when 
the assailants were reduced to despair by the long resistance of the town and the 
sickness that prevailed amongst themselves. Two of Jamdl’s disciples perished 
in the attack which took place the next day, and in which the town was taken. 
It is posisible that Shdh Jamdl and his disciples were spies of the Ghorian inva¬ 
der, as fakirs have been both before and since his time. One of his disciples is 
buried in the Mdmu Bhanja Muhalla in the city, and the other at the tomb called 
Aulia Ambia ; others' are buried in the nameless tombs about the cityj near 
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SMii JamAL 


which are some fine tamarind trees- Many of these tombs had endowments, but 
owing to mismanagement mid extravagancse and the subdivision of property, 
the khadims have fallen into poreriy and the tombs are now in veiy bad 
repair. 

Pir Bahadur was a cavalry commander of some note in Ala-ud-dm’s army, 
who was killed in the assault on KoiL His remains 
lie near the (late) Military Hospital, and there used to 
be a superstition that it was dangerous to gallop a horse in the vicinity of the tomb. 
In corroboration of this belief, a story is told of the son of a former tahsildar 
of Koil who was thrown from his horse, and, becoming entangled in the 
stirrup, was dragged along the road till he died, because he galloped close 
to the tomb. However of late days the station race-course has been estab¬ 
lished not far from it, without any manifestation of resentment on the part 
of the Pir. 

Shah Jamil was another chief in the Muslim army whose tomb is not far 
SMil 3 '1 railway station. The villages of Jamalpur 

and Dhorera are still held as a revenue-free grant for 
the support of the dargah of Shih Jamil. The estimated land-revenue of 
these villages amounts to Rs. 1,440 per annum. An urs (or religious gathering) 
is held at the tomb of Shih Jamal in June, at which about 2,000 persons 
assemble for worship. In former times the city had several gates, of which the 
names of the Madir, Dehli, Tiirkmin, Sasni, and Aligarh darwazas still survive. 
Of these, only the vestige of one pillar of the Aligarh gate now remains near 
the dargfih of Kalan Shahid. 

I now pass from the ciiy to the precincts occupied by the civil station or 

_ ... Aligarh proper. The station is admirably kept, and con- 

Pttblic mstitxLtions. . ^ ^ . ./ xr ? 

sists of a series of private residences and the post-office 
on one side of a large central space, and on the other the public offices, courts, 
zila school, the institute building, and the cemetery. The telegraph office is on 
the soutibrside of the East Indian Railway, on the outskirts of the city. The old 
cemetery of 1802 lies towards the fort. There was a military cantonment here 
until 1870, when the cantonment was abandoned and the lands were handed 
over to the Koil municipality. Besides the Judge’s and the Magistrate’s Courts, 
the principal buildings are as follow:—^Tbe Anglo-vernacular school, with an 
average attendance of 125 boys, of whom 25 are boarders : the latter live in a 
separate house specially built for them and adjoining the school. The Aligarh 
Institute and Scientific Society has already been described in the district notice 
(page 403). The post-office workshops were first started about 32 years ago 
by Dr- Paton, Postmaster-Greneral, when the custom of carrying mails by the 
agency of runners was superseded by the innovation of wheeled carriages, mail- 
carts, and bullock wagons. The experiment was found to be so successful 
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that almost every part of India was supplied from these workshops, not 
only with carts and wagons, but also with bags, stamps, and other postal 
apparatus. Soon there arose a colony of workmen, and skilled labour was 
never wanting in times of emergency. Thus, after the mutiny, as many as 
2,000 workmen were employed, and to the workshops is the credit due of the 
rapidity with which postal communication was re-established at that critical 
period. Since the opening of the railway the operations of the workshop have 
been considerably curtailed: at present only between 300 and 400 work¬ 
men are employed, consisting of carpenters, iron-smiths, leather-workers, 
stamp-cutters, &c. The net cost of articles manufactured, exclusive of all profit, 
is upwards of Rs. 70,000 per annum. The district jail stands to the west of 
the station : it is built for over 500 prisoners and is usually full. 

The East Indian Railway Station, a well constructed and commodious build¬ 
ing, lies between the city and the civil station. The line of the railway here 
runs in a north-westerly direction, and the traffic between the city and the coiintry 
lying beyond the civil station passes the railway by level crossings north-west 
and south-east of the railway station. A junction station for the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway is under construction. There is a small church in the 
centre of the station, built by Mr. T. P. Woodcock in 1838. Just where the 
railway passes the jail, at the south-west corner of the jail enclosure, stands a 
small, plain and indeed ugly, domed monument commemorating the officers 
who fell in the assault on the Aligarh fort in 1803. Near the premises of the 
dispensary and the Government Telegraph Office, and also in the grounds of 
a house in the civil station belonging to Mr. Bramley, O.S., are some old brick 
tombs, the inscriptions on which have perished. They are certainly not 
Muhammadan, and most probably mark the burial-place of some of the French 
residents of M. Perron’s time. Mr John P^che, the last survivor of Perron’s 
companions, died in February, 1872. In Koil there is a dispensary in Rus- 
sellgauj and an important vernacular school known as the “ 


mafid’-i-^khaldik,^ ’ 

Dr. Whitwell analysed the waters of the civil and military stations, as 
well as those of the jail and railway station, in August, 
Brin ing water. ISgj. jje remarked^ that the station tad been abau- 

doned as a military post owing to the prevalence of fever, and that all the drinkhig 
water with one exception was unusually foul, being greatly contaminated by 
sewage matter, and the water in the well on the railway platform, from its 
pr^mi^ to the latrine and urinal, was particularly unwholesome. The excep¬ 
tion waathe Ganges Canal water, which appeared to be so &ee from impurities 
of any kind thatibwcmld be derirable to Supply the whole population from ft. 
The physical pfopetiks of all the waters examined when passed through filter 
1 Sixth yi Potahls Waters, rs70. 
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p&per were hmnd to be good, with sm alkaline The results of some of 

the analyses were as follows:— 



local rain&U for a series of years as recorded by the canal authorities 
has been as fdliows:— 



U66-G7»*« 
isez-ss... 
isss-es .«* 
186S-70... 
1870-71 ... 
I8?l-72... 
I87S-78 



£ I ^ 


•4 ... 

’6 T1 
1-2 -2 
•3 
•7 
•6 


2-3 f n*8 13-5 16 


There is reason to believe that from the middle of the twelfth century up to 

the middle of the eighteenth century the land corn- 
settlement of the town. pj.jg^ of revenue by 

various grantees. SAbit Khan, during the reign of Muhammad Sh&h, resumed 
many of the grants, but these were again released by Najf Khan. Anand Bao, 
Desmukh of the Marhattas, in 1785, again resumed all the old holdings, allow¬ 
ing in some cases to the ex-grantees six annas of the produce, and in other 
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cases ten annas. Hence the terms sJiashani and dasani applied to these tenures. 
Those who appealed to Sindhia were restored to their original holdings, whilst 
very many accepted the new state of things. Previously to the revision of set¬ 
tlement by Mr. Rose, grants to the yearly value of Rs. 4,500 were resumed by 
Mr. Harvey, but many of his proceedings were reversed, and Mr. G. Blunt 
assessed the town at only Rs. 5,272. Hitherto the sums due to the grantees were 
paid from the Government Treasury; but Mr. Blunt placed farmers in posses- 
sion, confirming Government as landholder. The town was then divided into 
four mahdls or estates,— the Dehli Darwdza, Budaun Darwdza, Mithi Kirki, and 
Khari Kirki, and the revenue was distributed in the following manner:— 

Assumed ren- Grantees* al- Residue for the Collection lees 
tal. lowance. State. to farmer. 

Rs. Be. Rs. Bs. 

7,217 1,946 6,272 629 

This state of things lasted until after the mutiny. A complete change was 
then effected. “ The city .was conspicuous for its disloyalty, and rnany of the 
residents and ex-mudfddrs were found deserving of punishment. Of the ten 
farmers, eight were Muhammadans and tw6 Hindiis. No charge was made 
against the latter ; of the former, one was an absconded rebel, and a son of 
another had been killed in action with our troops. The Muhammadans indeed 
had been notoriously refractory, and Mr. Bramley, the Collector, wrote:— 
‘ Against the others, if no overt aot can be proved, still the fact of their dis¬ 
affection has been sufiSoiently obvious.’ He then went on to recommend the 
immediate transfer of the farm held by the Muhammadans to Eaja Qobind 
Singh of H4thras, who had specially distinguished himself by his good services 
in behalf of order, leaving the share of the Hindds in their possession for the 
time, but proposing that it also should be conferred on the Eaja on the expiry 
of the term of settlement in 1868. Not only was this proposal, as far as it 
went, sanctioned by the Q-overnor-General, but, in addition, the zaminddri 
rights of Government in the city were conferred on the Eaja and his heirs 
for ever by a sauad dated 5th June, 1866.” 

The ^ft was not a valuable one, as it merely placed Gobind Singh in the 
position of the farmers, whilst the same allowances were paid to Government. 
At the recent settlement the names and arrangements of the mahdls were altered. 
There are now five pattis or subdivisions forming one mahdl, viz., (1) Edni 
Sdhib Kunwar, including the former revenue-paying land and the revenu^free 
land which has come into the possession of Gobind Singh and his heirs; (2) 


Net result. 



Area in acres. 


b786 
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Patti MaAfi Mnzabta, oomprising all the resumed reveaue-free lands in the 
possession of the original grantees and ass^sed at half a^is; (3) Patti Muafiat 
comprises all revenue-free land a portion or all of wMdhi is cultivated; and (4) 
Patti Ab&di includes sites of houses, bungalows, and laud taken up for public 
purposes.^ The statistics of each patti are as follows :— 



Soil was plundered during the mutiny by the Mewatis of the neighbouring 
villages, by the passing rebel troops, by Nasfm-uUah during his eleven days’ rule, 
and by the British troops. 

There are no manufactures in Koil except a very trifling trade in pottery 
introduced by Dr. J. Henderson in 1823. The same gentleman made consi¬ 
derable improvements in the manufacture of cotton, indigo, and fine gunpowder. 
He also founded the Agra United Service Bank and established the Agra Ukk-‘ 
har^ under the editorship of Mr. Harry Tandy, who died in Aligarh in 1842. 
The chief trade is in cotton, for which there are screws near the railway 
station, and about 8,434 bales of cotton, weighing 31,154 mannds, were exported 
by the East Indian Eailway alone in 1872. The indigo manufacture is alto¬ 
gether in the district; there are no factories allowed in the town. The affairs 


Municipality. 


of the town are managed by a municipality, numbering 
fifteen members, of whom five are official and ten are 


elected by the tax-payers. The income is raised by an ocfxoi tax on imports, 


which in 1872-73 fell at a rate of Ee. 0-11-6 per head of the population. The 


following table shows the mcome„ and expenditure for a series of years,: and 


I See further regarding this settlement in Smith’s report, 114. 
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the sxicc'eeding table shows the net imports in quantity or value for the year 
1872-73 


Beceipts. 


Opening balance ...I 
Class I.—Food and 
drink. { 

„ II.-—Animals 

for slattgb* 
ter. 

,, III.—Fuel, &c. 

„ IV,—Building 
materials. 

V.*—‘I^r tigs & 

• spices. 

„ VI.—Tobacco 

„ VII.—Textile 
fabrics. 

„ Vin.-Metals ...I 

Total Octroi... 

Bents 

Gardens 

Fines 

Founds 

Extraordinary 

Miscellaneous ... 



1873-74.' Expenditure. 1871-72. 1872-73.11873-74. 


Collections 
Head office 


a. Supervision ... 

b» Original works, 
e. Purchaseofland 


d. Compensation, 

e. Bepairs •. 
Police 


t, 1,285 
4 624 
14,390 


Education 

Charitable grants, 

Conservancy 

Road-watering 

Lighting 

.Gardens 

{Extraordinary 

Miscellaneous 



Articles. 


Net imports in Net imports in Consumption per 
quantity, value. head. 


Mds. s. C. 


Grain of sorts 
Bice and kbit 
Sugar, refined 
coarse 
Ghi 

F% iits^ aedeugar-eane 
Fodder ... ,. 

Vegetables and mfls 
Oil 

Wax ... 

Oil-seeds 

Fuel 

Ses|i-nuts, soap, 8^c., 
Iron ... 

Btrlog, hambfis, deh# 
Brugs, spices, &c. ... 
Tobacco * 4.1 

Cloth , ... ^ 

Metals .41 


887,478 

12,660 

16,746 

70,112 

7.085 

7,72^ 

66,id9 

19,540 

6,489 

79 

30,318 

176,565 

24,837 

73,615 

1,470 

22,950 

14,828 

2,974 


7,74,530 
37,677 
2,00,928 
2,79,736 
1,41,708 
1,49,784 
21,295 
40,676 
61,907 
1,579 
60i635 
48,298 
1,646 
46 096 
14,641 
. 80,596 
58,934 
9,215 
6,27,259 
49,132 


7 0 13 

0 9 2 

0 12 2 
1 10 12 


0 4 11 

O 2*1 154 


11 6 9 | 

0 14 2| 
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Kontes. 


From Aligarh military rotii^ branch off by S&sni and H&tbms to Agra 
(distant 53^ miles, or five marcfa^); by JaMli and KSs- 
ganj to Bi:u}a{m (distant 73 mi]e% or 7 mi^^es); by 
Jawa and Aniipshahr to Bndaon (distant 96| miles, or 8 mmrcbes); by Somna 
and Khurja to Dehli (distant 80^ miles, or 7 marches); by Jawa and Annp- 
diahr to Moradabad (distant 80f miles, or 8 marches); by Somna and Bnland^ 
shahr to Moradabad (distant 110 miles, or 10 marches), and by Igl4s to Mnttra 
(dfatant 38f miles, or 3 marches). Each of the stages will be fonnd noticed 
in the district alphabetical arrangement tinder the names of the towns or 
halting-places where they occur. 

Atratjli, the chief town of the parganah and tahsfli of the same name in 
the Aligarh district, is distant 16 miles from Koil on the B&mghat road. 

In 1847 Atranli had 12,722 inhabitants; in 1863 &6 populationnnmbered 
15,410; in 1858, 14,329; and in 1865 there were 

Popalstioo. 

* 15,052 inhabitants. The site has an area of 163 

square acres, giving 98 souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 
there were 15,941 inhabitants, of whom 9,829 were Hindus (4,643 females), and 
6,112 were Mnsalmans (3,059 females). Distributing the population amongst 
the rural and urban classes, the returns show 483 landholders, 2,070 cultivafeadrs, 
and 13,388 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
number of enclosures in 1872 was 2,020, of which 761 were occupied by Mu- 
salmdns. The number of houses during the same year was 3,419, of which 960 
were built with skilled labour, and of these 283 were occupied by Musalmans. 
Of the 2,459 mud huts in the town, 1,021 were owned by the same religionists. 
Taking the male adult population, 4.985 (not less than fifteen years of age), we 
find the following occupations pursued by more than fifty mal^:—Barbers, 
90 ; beggars, 142 ; bullock-dealers, 73 ; butchery 60 ; calico-prmfers, SO; 
confectioners, 64 ; flower-sdlers, 212 ; goldsmiths, 81 ; labourers, 853; mer¬ 
chants, 134; money-lenders, 69 ; pandits, 59 ; petiy dealers, 75 ; potters, 55; 
servants, 530; shepherds, 99; sweepers, 66 ; water-carriers, 113; and weavers, 
S02. 


The town is well btult, clean and healthy, and the principal ways are fairly 
wide, well-drained, and metalled. A good road runs 

Site ^ ^ • 

under Atrauli to Rdmghat on the G-anges. The KS.li 

is crossed by a fine well-built masonry bridge at the extremity of the TJkhlfiiia 

boundary on this road. The three ways of entmnee to the town from the 

Aligarh road converge on the market-place in the centre of the town, and from 

it two bazarways branch off to the east, and then to the south known as the 

Mandi and Bara bazdrs. In the southern border of the town, these two ba^r- 

ways join by a curving road, so that the business portion of the town forms an 

oval, well-metalled and drained throughout. The Bara bazar is the more 
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imiiortant of the two, and has a fair trade in cotton, iron, brass utensils, and 
country produce. The Mandi bazar-houses are poor, and many are in a ruinous 
state. The southern portion of the town is chiefly inhabited by agriculturists 
and Chamars, who cultivate the rich lands in the vicinity. The water in wells 
is found at a depth of 20 feet from the surface, and is good as a rule, though 
occasionally brackish. There is no canal irrigation near, and drainage could 
easily be effected to the Kdli, distant 2^ miles to the west. There is a tahslli, 
police-station, post-office, and a school here. The tahsili is on a high-raised 
site in the centre of the town formerly occupied by a fort. It consists of 
a group of buildings surrounded by a high wall, and communicates by a 
rnetalled road, planted with trees, with the market-place below. The sar&i lies 
in the centre of the town between the two baz&rs. The school is a church¬ 
like building, with many windows; it is of faulty construction and but badly 
attended, as the Musalm&ns have many private schools at which Persian and 
the reading of the Kor&n is taught. 

Atrauli has had municipal government since 1865. The committee now 
consists of nine members, of whom three are official, 
three are elected by the tax-payersj and three are nomi¬ 
nated by the Collector. There is very little trade, and no manufacture of any 
importance. The following statement shows the income and expenditure for 
three years:— 


Manicipality. 


Becelpts, 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

1 

Expenditure. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance... 

3,295 

1 

6SS 

1 Collection ... 

1,166 

1,866 

1,369 

Class I.—JFood and 

3,200 

8,17<) 

3,500 

Head-office 

79 

67 

108 

drink. 








XL—Animals 

597 

615 

280 

a. Original works 

3,661 

817 

1,700 

Xor slaugh- 








ter 








„ III.—^Fuel, &c, 

132 

134 

165 





„ IV.—Building 

100 

221 

202 

6. Repairs, 

160 

],248 

377 

materials 








m y.—Drugs, 

620 

416 

243 

Police 

937 

1,041 

1,068 

spices. 








VI.—Tobacco, 

508 

*532 

418 

Education 

263 

300 

288 

„ VII.—Textile 


414 

393 

Conservancy 

792 

792 

909 

fabrics. 






1 


„ VIII.—Metals ... 


225 

144 

Charitable grants, 

189 


260' 

Total of. octroi, ... 

6,167 

6,626 

5,345 

Road watering ... 

35 

34 

32 

Bents 

95 

95 

160 


j 



Bxtvaordinaxy 

181 

146 

645 

Repayment of 


100 






loans. 




Bines 

53 

99 

37 

Miscellaneous 

18 

10 

192 

Miscellaneous,. 

, 16 

1,123 

14 

Lighting 

646 

562 

560 

Total 

7,797 

7^090 

6,734 

Total 

7,796 

6,667 

6,847 
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Tl^ following statement gives the imports for tteyear 1871-72 and 1872-73, 
in quantity or value, and the average oonsumpiaon per head of the population. 
The incidence of the ociaroi per head during 1872-73 was only 5J annas:— 








OomwmpHcm per head* 

Articles. 


Value in 

Value in 

Quantity 







1871-7S. 

1872-73. 

in 1872-73. 

1871-72. 

1873-73. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bs. a« p. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Graio 


mw 

88,781 

33,081 

88,746 

49,057 

59,164 

5 9 4 

3 28 

7 

Sugars 


mmm 

9 041 

2 8 3 

0 22 

8 

Qlii 

««« 

MW 

8,305 

^34 

8,663 

433 

0 8 4 

0 1 

1 

V^etables 



8,849 

3.208 

•«* 



Fruits 

*•« 

... 

2,459 

15^B 

1,046 

bindles. 


... 


IBka 


• a* 

636 

1,304 

5,216 

Mds. 

... 

... 


Fodder 


M 

24^4 

3,250 

1 13,660 


... 


Buildiog materials 


4,844 

7,694 

0 4 5 

0 7 

8 

Spices, Ac., 


• •• 

6,648 

15,320 

1 ••• 

0 6 8 

0 14 

2 

Cloth 


Mt 

41,384 

22,504 

50,325 


2 9 7 

3 2 

1 

Metals 



18,452 

1,512 


16 2 

1 2 

6 

Oil 




217 


0 0 

9 

Oil-seeds 

••• 



7^10 

2,504 


0 6 

4 






M. s. c. 

M. s. 

C. 

Tobacco 

... 

• VS 

1,720 j 

2,751 

•««> 

0 4 5 

0 6 

6 


Atrauli is said to have been founded in the twelfth century by one Uitara 

_ Kumar, son of some Raja whose name is lost in oblivion. 

History. , 

and little is known about its local history, I have only 

found it mentioned onoe in the Persian stories as the halting-place of Mubdrak 

Sh&h’s forces in 1426 A.D, in his contest with the Jaunpur Sultan.^ The 

Musalman inhabitants have always had a bad reputafiou. From Jane until 

the early part of September, 1857, they remained in possession of the towru 

They are converted Hindus, and from tibe first showed disaflR^ion to the 

British rule. Early in September, Mr. Cocks, the Spedal Commissioner, sent 

Muhammad Ali, a devoted servant of (Jovemraent, as Joint Magistrate to 

Atrauli, with Dadd Khan as his deputy. But the Musalmkns refiised to 

acknowledge his authority, and on the 25tli September they broke out into 

open rebellion and murdered Muhammad Ali on his leaving the tahsil. On the 

restoration of order several of the more prominent leaders of rebellion sufiered 

punishment. 

AtraitIiI, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Aligarh 
district, is bounded on the north by the Bulandshahr district; on the east 
by pargana Gangiri; on the south by parganahs Koil and Gangiri; 
and on the west by parganahs Morthal and Koil. In 1874 the area com¬ 
prised 108,022 acres, of which 70,727 acres were cultivated (40,590 irrigated), 


^ Dowion’s Elliot^ IV,, S3, 
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16,669 acres were culturable, 20,464 acres were barren, and 162 acres were 
held free of revenue. 

The eastern portions of parganah Atrauli as it stood before 1870, viz,^ 
those estates which immediately adjoin the low ground in the old bed of the 
Gauges (or JBurhganga) are of the worst description, containing for the most part 
a large portion of sandy and unirrigated land. The lowlands themselves are 
not of large extent, but their produce, especially where the soil is suited to 
sugar-cane, or to the double crop of wheat and rice, is exceedingly sure aud 
abundant. The villages on the extreme western boundary are chiefly of inferior 
quality, while the remainder of the parganah is on the whole comparatively 
good. This parganah is traversed by three streams, of which the EAli Nadi 
skirts the western boundary, whilst the Ohohiya and Nim Nadis enter the par¬ 
ganah at different points, aud, after uniting at the village of Eamamdi, flow out 
in a southerly direction. These two last streams do not add much to the fertility 
of the parganali, for their overflow in tlie rainy season seems rather to deteriorate 
than to improve the soil, while they dry up so soon as to be of little use, except 
below the junction, for the purpose of irrigation. The K41i Nadi, on the other 
hand, retains its water through the year, and wheat is consequently raised in most 
places on its banks. But the lands through which it flows are not commonly 
of a superior kind, and they have moreover sufiered much of late ydars by the 
exudation of reh^ which has caused much of them to remain out of cultivation. 

The changes in area since the last settlement have been considerable, and 
floalhittory noted hereafter. The former settlement in taluka 

^ * Bhamauri N&h took 62 per cent, of the assets; in Datauli 

65 per cent, was taken; in Faizpur Badariya, 66 per cent.; and in Atrauli Khds, 
Morthal, Akrabad, and Jal&H, 70 per cent, was taken. The new assessment is 
at half assets,^ The following statement gives the statistics of the present 
settlement, of the assessable area : — 


Culturable, 

Cultivated, 

To(»l, 

New fallow. 

Qld waste. 

BO 

1 

o 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

if 

a 

*3 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres- 

Acres. ' 

Acres- 

Acres. 

Acres. 

^065 

U,01» 

697 

16,669 

40,690 

30,137 

70,797 

87,396 


• 



1 





The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 81 per cent., and the 
proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is the same. The proportion of 
irrigated area to cultivated area is 57. The character of the culturable waste 


^ See detaiUd observations new assessment in Revenue Reporter, XV., 97. 
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is of three kinds—dhak jungle^ bMr or sand, and the Ioi?vlying lands in the 
riTer bed. The first does not abound^ as to the second, which lies chiefly abont 
the Nim and above the Ganges, much of it is covered with him grass, and 
can only be cultivated at intervals of from two to four years. 33ie 
of five villages lying within ihe river-bed has been made for only five years, 
as the land within their area is seldom used except for grazing purposes, and is* 
subject to iiyuiy from reA, and even if cultivation would pay, the habits of the 
Abars and Aheriyas who inhabit these tracts are little favourable to a settled 
Kfe. The land^revenue assessed at the recent settlement amounts to Es. 1,47,275^ 
and the cesses to Bs. 14,625, falling at a rate of He. 1-5-10 per British acre on 
the total aiea, at Re. 1-11-0 per acre on the area assessed to Government reve¬ 
nue and at Rs. 2-1-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by culti¬ 
vators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the year 1871 has been esti-^ 
mated at Bs. 2,64,023. 

Talukas Bhamanri Ndh, Datanli, Cbakathal, Baipur, Lohgarh, S^aul, and 
Badesara are mentioned in the district notice. Taking this pargauah and 
Gangiri together, though two-thirds belong to the talukadirs of Bhamanri 
N4h and Dafeauli, the transfers during the currency of the expired settlement 
have been considerable. Out of a total of 6,120 shares into which the estates in 
both parganahs had been divided, 3,928 shares changed hands between 1838 and 
1868. Many of these shares were transferred several times, and the net result 
is that 2,970 shares, comprising one-half of the old parganah of Atrauli' and one- 
thmd of the old parganah of Gangiri, have been permanently lost to the old pro¬ 
prietors. Much of these changes must be attributed to the severity of the 
assessment. The following table shows the mode of transfer, the area, reve^ 
nue and average price per acre of transfers made during eadi de<mde of tibs 
expired settlement:— 




1839-ie48. 


1848-1858 


1859-1867. 

Mode of transfer. 

Area. 

o 

CM 

Average per 
acre. 

Area. 

Price. 

Average per 
acre. 

«> 

6 

*S 

CM 

Average per 
acre. 


Acres. 

Ks. 

a p. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Rs. a. p. 

Private sale .. 

13,412 

95,96-J 

.797 

12,720 


11 2 4 

10,706 

1,51.008 

14 1 a 

Mortgage 

IS»081 

88,292 

1,80,644 

5 18 0 

7,060, 

87,985 

5 6 2 

7,051 

6,657 

76,570 

10 n 5 

Auction sale ... 

26,508 

6 13 0 

4,614 

56,988 

12 2 0 

■HgH 

8 r 11 

Total 


3,64,900 

... 

24,384 

2,36,778 

... 

24,414 

1 

2,80,686j 


The average value for the whole 29 years in both parganahs is roughly seveu 
years’ purchase of the land-revenue. In the old parganah of Atrauli the price 
has risen from 5*9 years’ purchase in the first decade to 9'2 years’ purchase in 
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thd lust iuq4 years; and in the old parganah of Gangfrif rom 2-S years’ purchase 
in the first decade to 6'8 years’purchase in the last nine years. The soil in the 
latter tract is inferior to that in the former, and consists of a continuation or part 
oftheAtranli sandy tract. Hereditary tenants held, in the whole tahsil in 1868, 
4,134 holdings, comprising 34,448 acres, or 23 per cent, of the cultivated area; 
tenants-at-will held 9,900 holdings, comprising 93,823 acres, or 62 per cent, 
of the sanie area ; and the seer of proprietors comprised 978 holdings, equal to 
22,222 acres, or 15 per cent, of the cultivation. Their holdings averaged res¬ 
pectively 8 acres, 9’5 acres, and 23 acres. In 1867-68 hereditary cultivators 
paid an average rental of Bs. 3-7-2 per acre, ■whilst tenants-at-'wiU paid 
B.S. 3-14-8 per acre, a rate Bs. 13-5-0 per cent, higher than that paid by tenants 
•with a right of occupancy. Comparing the statistics of 165 villages for which 
records from the last settlement exist, the statistics of the holdings of hereditary 
tenants in 1838 and 1868 are as follows :— 


Vflflr Area Number of Average y . Number of Average 

year. Ares. holdings. area. holdings. area. 

" [ Acres. Acres. 

1888 ... 22,806 S,S91 8 6 1868 ... 18,766 2,249 8<3 


This shows a diminution of 14 per cent in the number of holdings and of 16 
per cent, in the area held by hereditary cultivators—a result seldom met 
with elsewhere, and only to be accounted for by the disinclination of the Bhi- 
hampur talulcaddrs and the now Baniya landowners to permit the growth of 
dooupaaoy rights. One-third of the area in both parganahs is leased on rents 
Jh kind. This system is, however, almost entirely confined to the sandy tracts 
dlong the Ganges and Kdli, cultivated by the notoriously unthrifty Ahdrs and 
Aheriyas—^the first devoted to breeding and grazing cattle, and not seldom 
stealing them, and the latter lazy and worthless as cultivators. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Atrauli contained 161 inhabited 
* _ , villages, of which 50 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

71 had between 200 and 500 ; 28 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Atrauli, with 15,941. 
The settlement records show that there are 203 mahdls or estates in the parganah. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,647 souls (37,764 females), 
^■ving 477 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
70,128Hindds,of whom 32,580 were females; 10,519 Mnsalmdns, amongst 
■whom 5,184 were females. Distributing the Hindd population amongst the four 
great'dasaes, the census shows 9,040 Brahmans, of whom 4,088 ■were females; 
2,393 Bajptits,including 1,041 females; 3,011 Baniyas (1,422 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the oen- 
hts returns, which shew a total of 26,029 souls, of whom 29,655 are females. 
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!Pfae principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(608), Saraswat (426), and Sanidh (243). The BajpiSts chiefly belong to the 
Ohauhin (686), Badgujar (1,157), Gahlot, Jadon, Janghara, Tomar, Pimdir, 
Panwir, Mandwar, and Bais clans. The Baniyas are of the Agarwfil (394), 
Ohausaina, Dasa, Ghoi, JaiswAr, Rastangi, Sarangi, and Badpeta subdivi¬ 
sions, Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 mem- 
h&TB i^Barhai (1,568), HajyAm (1,471), Ahir (1,847), KahAr (2640), Koli 
(2,895), Ghamir {11,069), Khatik (1,640), EhAkrob (1,614), Garariya (3,017), 
and liodha (12,538). The following have less than 1,000 and more thto 100 
members Jat, Sonar, MAli, BhAt, KalAl,Goshain, KAehhi, Darzi, Jogi, BairA^, 
Dhobi, LohAr, Kumhar, Aheriya, Banjara, KAyath, Dhdna, JIallah, Teli, and 
OhMpi. The MosaimAns are distribated amongst Shaikhs (1,717), Sayyids 
(391), PathAns (1,471), and Mnghals (142). The remainder are unspecified. 

The ocenpations of the people are shown in the statistics eolleoted al tib© 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
Occopations. male adult population (not less than fifteen years 

of age), 285 are employed in professional avocations, snch as Government sa¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,378 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,069 in cojmmerce^ 
in buying, seDing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 12,767 in agricultural operations; 4,303 in industrial 
oocupattons, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances 
vi^table, mineral, and animal. There were 4,468 persons returned as labourers, 
and 560 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec¬ 
tive of age <Mr sex, the same returns give 2,043 as landholders, 36,770 as culti^ 
vators, and 41,834 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricultiire. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,623 males 
las able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 42,883 souk. 

Since 1838 constant changes have taken place in the area of this parganah : 
thus from 1848 the following akerations may be noted :— 
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In 1873^ further changes were sanctioned which resulted in the addition of 
91,252 acres to Gangiri; at the same time four villages were transferred from 
Gangiri to Morthal and two were received from Morthal. 

Atrauli, a tahsilof the Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of Atrauli 
and Gangiri, The total area according to the settlement records of 1874 containr 
226,371 acres, of which 478 acres are held free of revenue and 35,286 acres are 
barren. Of the remaining assessable area (190,607 acres) 150,305 acx*es are 
cultivated, and of these 73,406 acres are irrigated. Of the culturable area 
(40,302 acres) 1,663 acres are under groves, 33,547 acres are old culturable 
waste, and 5,092 acres are new fallow. The new land-revenue assessed on the 
parganah amounts to Rs. 2,92,184, and the cesses to Rs. 29,218, The revenue 
falls at a rate of Re, 1-15-1 on the cultivated acre. In 1872 the population 
numbered 157,374 souls (73,595 females), giving 445 souls to the square mile, 
distributed amongst 294 inhabited villages. The agricultural population num¬ 
bers 80,371 souls, and possess 1*8 acre per head and 9 acres per family. There 
are altogether 306 villages, with an average area of 739 acres, and ranging 
from 3,907 acres to 47 acres. The same statistics show 447 persons as blind, 
*34 lepers, 28 deaf and dumb, 8 idiots, and 15 insane persons in the tabsil 
in 1872. 

The Nim Nadi runs through the centre of Atrauli and the southern portion of 
Gangiri, and the Chhoiya joins the Nim in the centre of Atrauli. These streams 
^re dry except during the rains. The KAli affords some irrigation throughout 
theyear, but owing to the efflorescence of re\ that which is cultivated one year 
may be barren the next, and here reh was known before the introduction of the 
•canal and cannot he attributed to its action. The physical conformation of the 
tahsil is similar to that of other tracts throughout the Duab. First are the low¬ 
lands of the Ganges comprising the old bed of the river to the extreme east. 
Next come the uplands known as the hangar or palidra^ which rise sharply from 
the lowlands and for some distance contain light and sandy soil. This soil is 
gradually exchanged for a clay and loam as one proceeds westward, and these 
soils are characteristic of the central portions of the tahsil. Here and there ex¬ 
tensive 4n<xr plains occur. Further west and near the Kali comes a second 
long strip of sand, but of much less extent than the similar tract near the Gan¬ 
ges, and then wo have the tardi or lowlands of the Kali itself. Though so much 
of the old area has been permanently alienated between 1839 and 1868, the 
increased value of land and improvement in prices must conduce to put a stop 
.to these transfers, and one ought not to hear much of them in future. The 
oulteable area of the whole tahsil is 84 per cent, of the total area; cultiva¬ 
tion covers 79 per cent, of the culturable area, but irrigation only reaches 49 per 
.cent, of the cultivation, and of the culturable waste one per cent, is under groves. 


J Cr. O. No, IS 2 , dated February 7, 1870 . 
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Thei^ is a less proportion of irrigation and a greater of nnirrigated sandy soil 
here than in any other subdivision of the district. 

Unirrigated bMr and pUiya occupy 32 per cent., or one-third, and irrigated 
and unirrigated bMr and piliya together 46 per cent., or nearly one-half the 
entire cultivated area. Barah and manjha comprise only nine per cent, of the 
cultivated area. The crops too are inferior. There is more barley (18 per cent.) 
and le^ wheat (18 per cent.), more bajra (16 per cent.) and other inferior 
rain-crops than elsewhere. The cold-weather crops are 48'5 per cent, of the 
whole crops. The old rate on cultivation amounted to Re. 1-13-3 per acre, 
and is now Re. 1-15-1 per acre. The increase in revenue on the two parganahs 
amounts to 18 per cent, on the old revenue of Rs. 2,47,136. The general 
result of the new revision is that enhancement of the Grovemmenfc demand 
has taken place in 79 per cent, of the villages and 83 per cent, of the former 
revenue : in 4 per cent, of the villages and 2 per cent, of the revenue the assess¬ 
ment remains as it was before, and in the remainder reductions have taken place. 
These last comprise the sandy villages (8) east of the Mm, and on the high 
lands above the Ganges and the villages (19) lying in the khadir of the Ganges. 
The khddir villages are generally thickly studded with patches of reh^ and 
if cultivated will only give the poorest crops. In twelve of them the settle¬ 
ment has been made for five years only, and will then be revised, as, owing to 
the scanty cultivation at present existing, it was found impossible to assess 
tiiem for a longer term. The soils here were divided into three classes—(1) khatlir 
bdrak and manjhay with an average rental of Es. 5-4-3 per acre ; (2) first-class 
outlying khadir or sugar-cane land, with an average rental of Rs. 7-14-5 per acre; 
and (3) second-class outlying khidir, with an average rental of Rs. 2-10-2 per 
acre. 

Babaitli, a village in parganah Barauli and tahsil Koil of the Aligarh 
district,, is distant 13 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,274 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,523 inhabitants, chiefly Badgdjars. 
The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Barauli, and in 1873 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering four men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 234. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 469, and of those 
348 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-0-5 per house and Re. 0-2-3 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
Es. 458, including a balance of Rs. 99 from the previous year, and the e35>endi- 
ture was Es. 385. 

Babauli is a small talnka, now called a parganah, lying to the extreme north- 
of the Aligarh district. It is bounded on the north-east and north-west by the 
.Bulandshahr disbrict, and on the south by parganahs Koil and Khair of thd 
Aligarh district The census of 1872 shows that it had then a total area of 25 
square miles and 617 acres, of which 15 square miles aud 603 acres were under 
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cultivation. Th^ afea assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 17 square miles and 622 acres, of which 2 square miles and 19 acres were 
culturable, and the remainder was cultivated. 

There is nothing peculiar in the physical appearance of this tract, and the 
history of the Badgujar family who own it is given in the district notice 
(page 445). Mr. Eose made the assessment in 1838, There was then 52 per 
cent, of irrigation, and the rate on cultivation fell at Ee. 1-10-5 per acre. 
The present settlement was made by Mr. W. JH. Smith, and the statistics of 
area are as follows : — 


Settlemeat. 

Unassessable, 

CuLturabU. 

Cultivated. 

Total assessable. 

Total area. 

a 

o 

b 

■ 

03 

° C 

CD 03 

03 |> 

Pq 

o 

pq 

Groves. 

Irrigated. 

b 

a 

Former 

Present 

Acres. 

4,680 

6,121 

Acres. 

346 

Acres. 

In 

1,283 1 

1 Acres, 
correct. 
16 

Acres. 

6,060 

6,097 

Acres. 

4.712 

4,106 

Acres. 

11,247 

11,602 

Acres. 

16.273 

16,623 


The proportion of the culturable to the total area is only 69 per cent., but 
the proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is 89, and of irrigation to 
cultivated area is 60, showing an increase of 22 per cent. The new assessment 
amounts to Rs. 20,590, and the cessos to Es. 2,059. The increase in the revenue 
has therefore been 27 per cent. There have been very few changes in the 
proprietary possession of the soil since 1833. The alienations have'chiefly been 
temporary through mortgage, and these incumbrances are now being paid off. 
The returns show that in 12 out of the 25 villages iu the parg inah 9,153 acres, 
out of a total of 16,074 acres, have been transferred, hut the greater portion of 
these transfers are only temporary by mortgage. The following statement 
shows the particulars of the transfers made between 1838 and 1868 ; 24 out of 
the 25 villages iu the parganah still belong to one owner :— 


Mo^ oilsrsmsdter. 

1839-1848. 

1849-1868. 

1869-1868. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years* pur¬ 
chase. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years^. pur¬ 
chase. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

t 

*■* 

§4 

^ s 


Acres. 

HSi a.'p. 


Aeres, 

Ks. a. p. 


Acres. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Private sale ... 

816 

la 14 I 

11-0 

... 


• •• 

66 

2t a 6 

16*6 

lAortgaige 

8,640 

6 12 9< 

ao 

320 


8’7 

104 

8 13 2 

98 

Aactioa sale 



... 

0k« 

... 

... 

3 

21 9 2 

26*2 

Total ••• 

4,466 

7 16 


»0 

9 8 10 

8'7 

172 

19 4 II 

I1.19 
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Morigiigei form the great bulk of the transfers in this parganah. Mr. Rose, 
in his report on the assessment in 1838, remarks that " the present managers 
are deeply in debt> and it is not probable that the property will in a few years 
pass out of their possession; and, so far as the prosperity of the oultivating 
community and the interest of the State are concerned, the sooner such a 
change takes place the better.’* These expectations have not been realised ; 
the proprietor of the day, though still in debt, is in possession. Few sal^ have 
taken place and the mortgages are being gradually reduced, whilst the general 
rise in the value of land will probably enable him to clear off aU his present 
incumbrances. There have been no farms or sales on account of arrears of 
the land-revenue between 183S and 1868 in this parganah, and the present easy 
assessment can without difficulty be paid from the assets. In Barauli, in 1857, 
hereditary tenants paid an average rental of B3. 1-12-5; this had increased in 
1868 to Es. 2-14-5 ; tenants-at-will, in 1857, paid on an average Rs. 2-13-8 
per acre, and this has been increased by 37*2 per cent., or to Rs 3-14-8 per* 
acre. The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 20,590 (or with cesses 
Es. 22,649), falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-10 per British acre on the total area, at 
Be. 1-2-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Es. 2-0-2 per acre on the cultivated area. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Barauli contained 24 inhabited 
. villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants; 15 

had between 200 and 500 ; 2 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. The settlement records show 
altogether 25 villages distributed amongst mah&ls or estates. The total popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numbered 9,652 souls (4,535 females), giving 445 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 8,591 Hindus of whom* 
4,033 were females, and 1,061 Musalmins, amongst whom 502 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great dasses, the census, 
shows 1,631 Brahmans, of whom 749 were females ; 1,433 Eajpfits, Includii^ 
617 fenales; 406 Bamyas (200 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 5,121 souls, of whom 2,467 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (249) and Saraswat 
(43). The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Ohauhan (113), JMon (1,223), 
Gahlot, Badgiijar, and Janghara clans. The Baniyas csomprise Agarw&Is 
(263), Dasas, Ohausainis, and Mahesris. Amongst the other castes the 
only one that has more than one thousand members is the Chamar (1,442). 
The following have more than one hundred and less than one thousand 
members each :—Jat, Barhai, Hajjam, Kahar, Jogi, Koli, Khatik, Kfa&krob, 
Kumh&r, and Garariya. The Musalmins comprise Shaikhs (577) and Mewatis 
(45G). 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age) 25 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Q-overnment servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 385 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 61 in commerce, in buying, sell¬ 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 1,490 in agricultural operations ; 458 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 519 persons returned as labourers and 94 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 104 as landholders, 4,342 as cultivators, and 
5,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 210 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 5,117 souls. 

Barauli is in reality a taluka still held almost intact by Badgujars. It be¬ 
longed to tlie old parganah of Koil, and was not detached from it until the 
last century; for all practical purposes it is now regarded as one with taluka 
Morthal under the name of parganah Morthal (see Mokthal). In 1854, 17 
villages were transferred from Barauli to parganah Pahdsu in the Bulandshahr 
district^) 

Bbswak, a village in parganah Gorai and tahsil Igl&s of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 26 miles from Aligarh and 4 miles from Jewar. The population in 
1865 was 3,253, and in 1872 there were 3,541 inhabitants, chiefly Jdts. Bes- 
w4n gives its name to a taluka, an account of which has been given in the 
district notice under the head of old families.” The Ohaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force in the village, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
seven men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 396. The number of the houses 
in the town in 1872-73 was 826, and of those 695 were assessed with a house- 
tax averaging Re. 0-13-10 per house and Re, 0-2-9 per head of the population 
per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 666, including a balance 
cf Rs. 64 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 629. 

Bijaioarh, or Gambhira as it is often called, a town in parganah Akrabad 
and tahsili Sikandra Rao of the Aligarh district, is 12 miles from Aligarh and 
10 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1853 numbered 4,449 souls, and 
in 1866 there were 4,798 inhabitants. In 1872 there were 5,652 inhabitants, 
of whom 5,228 were Hindus (2,359 females) and 424 were Musalmans (197 
females).- The town site occupies 41 square acres, giving 138 souls to the acre. 
A fair kuchoha road runs from Iglds by Sdsni, and passing the fort of Bijai- 
garh joins the Grand Trunk Road above Akrabad. The neighbourhood is 

0. No, U69, dated March 8, 1854. 
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irrigated from a r&jbaha of the Ganges Canal. There is a watchman’s post, a 
school, and a post-office here. The town is purely an agricnltural one, but rapidly 
advandng in prosperity. The Chankiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in 
Bijaigarh, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering nine men of all 
grades at an annual cost of Es. 516. The number of the houses in the town 
in 1872-73 was 968, and of these 795 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Be. 1-1«2 per house and Re. 0-2-5 per head of the population per annum. 
The income for the same year was Bs. 856, including a balance of Be. 0-8-11 
from the previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 729. 

Bijaigarh w^ held by Bhagwant Singh in 1803, and was not taken without 
some trouble. There is a monument here to Colonel Gordon, who was killed by 
the accidental explosion of a tumbril after the fort had been taken. The neigh¬ 
bouring fort of Kachanra was held by Thdkur Harkishan Singh of Beswdn, and 
in the attack Major Naim, of the 2nd Cavaliy, lost his life. The slab erected to 
his memory was in 1853 removed to Bhadw&s, on the Grand Trunk 3oad 
between Eta and Aligarh. The graves of those who fell at Bijaigarh are in the 
low duhar lands below the fort, and those who fell at Kachaura btiried in 
Lohdr-ke-Nagla. 

Chaotaus, a town in parganah Ohandaus and tahsfli Khair* of the Aligarh 
district, lies in latitude 28®-5''-2^ and longitude 77®-54'-7'', at an elevation of 
699*3 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Tri¬ 
gonometrical Survey station is on a high bank of accumulated sand about 400 
yards from the village of that name. The village of TJmri lies to the south-west 
of the station 5*9 miles, and Elampur north-west 2*4 miles. This height was 
deduced trigonometrically. Ohandaus is distant 20 miles from Aligarh and 6 
miles from Somna. The population in 1865 was 2,512, and in 1872 was 
2,931. There is a police-station and a post-office here. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Ohandaus, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering seven men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 396. The number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 620, and of these 570 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Be. 1-3-7 per house and Re. 0-3-9 per head of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Es. 724, includ¬ 
ing a balance of Es. 28 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Es. 627, 

CHA3JDATTS, a parganah of tahsil Khair in the Aligarh district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Khurja of the Bnlandshahr district, on the south by 
Khair, on the east by Khuija and Koil, and on the west by parganah Jewar 
of the Bnlandshahr district and Tappal of this district. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 103 sq[uare miles and 137 acres, 
of which 68 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to 
Government revenue during the same year was 102 square miles, of which 
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67 square miles were cultivated, 14 square miles were culturable, and 21 square 
miles were barren. Chandaus is drained by the Karon Nadi, which is dry ex¬ 
cept during the rains. Three separate lines of bh^r or sandhills tun through 
this parganah and Blhair, and of these the western ridge, which may be said to 
form tha natural boundary between Chandaus and Tappal, is almost unbroken. 
The middle ridge follows the course of the Karon Nadi, crossing the stream from 
the left to the right bank near Dochita, whilst the eastern ridge, rising here and 
there among lowlying villages, is less easily traced as a continuous line ; occa¬ 
sional short spurs jut out from each range. Water is found at a depth of 18 to 
30 feet from the surface, and wicker-lined wells, which last from two to three 
years, are easily made. Of the 79 estates at settlement, 39 were zaminddri, 37 
were imperfect pattiddri, one was imperfect pattid&ri, and two were held free of 
revenue, and in all these estates only 10'57 per cent, of the land-revenue was 
paid by landholders possessing one or more villages. 

^e following statement shows the changes that have occurred inihis par¬ 
ganah since 1838:— 


Caste. 

Area held 
in 18.38. 

Area trans¬ 
ferred. 

Area held in 1868. 

Area. 

Heyentie. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Cliauli&a 



28,091 

13,676 

14,415 

16,854 

J&t 


... 

15,756 

4,*'93 

11,658 

15,281 

iJiiSitlotii ••• 

i.«a 

•«. 

5>88l 

1.024 

12,267 

8,068 

Brahman ... 



4,421 

2,683 

1,738 

1,078 

Gosh din ... 



696 

lOi 

604 

* 788 

Nau-Muslim 

•** 

•>. 

1 12,613 

5,846 

6,767 

6,962 

Sikh 


... 

: 309 

154 

165 

223 


Total 


i 

i 63,676 

2S182 

37,494 

48,207 


Chandaus includes taluka Pis^wa, which is separately mentioned in the district 
notice. Tlie present settlement was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics 
of area show a total area of 66,343 acres, of which 13,382 acres are entered as 
barren and 1,028 as held free of revenue. The assessable area is distributed 
as follows: 


Cultarable. j 

Cultivated, 

New falibw*, 

Old wastes 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Grand 

Total. 

Total. 

648 

1 

^,401 

1S7 

8,906 

48,768 

19,944 

43,027 

61,933 

1 
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Biese figures show that the proportion of oulturable land to the total area 
amounts to 78 per cent^ and the proportion of cultivatioa to the culturable area 
is 83 per cent. Irrigation reaches only 55 per cent, of the cnltivaied area, and 
only 17 per cent, of the calfcnrable waste is arailable for the extension of culti¬ 
vation. Much of this culturable waste is under dh&k jungle which sooner or 
later must come under the plough, but much of it also is of such a character as 
will prevent any attempt at its cultivation, so that on the whole the actual margin 
of available land fit for cultivation is hardly more than ten per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area in this parganah. 

By the recent settlement the land-revenue has been fixed at Rs. 90,890 and 
the cesses at Bs. 9,089. The new land-revenue falls at Rs. 2-1-9 on the cnlii- 
vated acre, and gives a rise of 14 per cent, on the old assesment (Rs. 79,308), 
Irrigation has increased by 32* 5 per cent,, and cultivation by 3*6 per cent., since 
last settlement. 


The statistics of the successive revisions of settlement in this parganah may 
be rfjown as follows :— 


1 

i 

Year. 

Ho. o£ Tillages. 

t 

Land* revenue. 

Year. 

i 

i 

1 

I 

Ho. of Tillages. 

Laud-reveuue^ 



Hs. 



Bs. 

If 09-11 ... 

... 

48,232 

1821-37 

j 

61 

60,661 

I8IS-15 ... 

60 

53,929 

1838-63 ... 

64 

79,677 

18t6-!0 ... 

1 

60,661 

1 1866 

... 

wm 


During the first settlement several villages now separated were then incIuT 
dad in others, but, m the whole, the parganah was much as it is now, and two 
villages were tiien and are still held free of revenue. The revenue of four villages 
of ihe second settlmnent and of tiiree village of the third settlement cannot 
now be traced, 4,441 acres were farmed for arrears of land-revenue during the 
currency of tibe past settlement, and 2,926 acres were sold, aggregating 11 per 
cant- of the total area and 14 per cent, of the revenue. Much of this was due 
to the difficulty * found in borrowing money, owing to the smallness of the secu¬ 
rity that could be offered by the petty proprietary body and the absence of any 
wealthy body of tiraders. Rs 4,728 were remitted from the revenue demand in 
Ohandaus during 1860-61, bat, as a rule, the revenue has been punctually paid- 
in this parganah. The following statement shows the mode of transfer, the aver¬ 
age price per acre, and the average number of years’ purchase of the land-reve¬ 
nue brought by the areas transferred between 1838 and 1868. * It is to be 
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noted that if a single plot or estate has changed hands ten timeSj ten entries 
have been made in this account 



1838-1848. 

1849-1858. 


1859-1868. 


Total, 


Mode of 
transfer. 

Area. 

Price per acre. 

Years* purchase. 

Area. 

Price per acre. 

Years’ purchase. 

Area. 

Price per acre. 

Years* purchase. 

€S 

<1 

s 

s 

o 

s 

(U 

m 

e( 

■§ 

o« 

S 

es 

Private sale, 

Acres. 

1,108 

Rs. a. p. 
3 15 6 

4-26 

Acres 

2,774 

Rs. a. p. 

8 8 9 

6- 

Acres. 

11,737 

Rs. a. p. 

9 2 1 

7* 

Acres. 

15,619 

Rs. a. p. 
8 10 7 

6-74 

Mortgage ... 

5,573 

a 6 11 

2-7 

4,866 

6 1 10 

4‘96 

8,393 

4 118 

4'27 

18,832 

4 6 3 

4' 

Auction sale, 

6,204 

4 5 8 

3-43 

2,677 

4 6 9 

8*35 

4,873 

4 13 5 

3*66 

12,264 

4 8 8 

3S4 

Total ... 

1>,8S5 

3 6 2 

3-21 

10,317 

6 5 3 

4*86 

24,503 

6 13 9 

6-56 

46,705 

S 13 9 

4*87 


The transfers by revenue process have also been considerable, amounting to 
2,866 acres during the first ten years of the expired settlement, and showing fo^ 
the whole term 4,441 acres farmed for arrears of revenue and 2,926 sold on the 
same account. The average price brought at these sales was only Rs. 2-4-10 per 
acre, or 1’48 year’s purchase on the revenue. Private sales are the true stand¬ 
ard of the value of land, and in this parganah the price at private sales during 
the last twelve years of the expired settlement was 102*6 per cent, higher 
than during the first eleven years. On the whole, 32 per cent, of the area bear¬ 
ing 34 per cent, of the land-revenue had been permanently alienated in 1868, 
and 11 per cent, of the area bearing 12 per cent, of the revenue was mortgaged 
or in farm. Out of 28,182 acres transferred, 11,728 acres belonged to proprie¬ 
tors owning three-fourths of a village or more. The kharif crop occupies 44 
per cent, of the entire cultivated area, and in iijodr covers 16 per cent, of the 
total area, h&^ra 12 per cent., cotton 9 per cent, and moth 6 per cent. Amongst 
the raM crops, wheat occupies 17 per cent, of the total cultivation, iejar 20 per 
cent., and gram 8 per cent. 4,092 acres, or 9 per cent, of the cultivation, are 
leased on payments in kind. There were 9,245 bulls and bullocks, 5,192 buffa¬ 
loes, 6,244 cows, 522 horses, and 6,375 goats and sheep in the parganah in 
1868. 640 holdings are held as seer by proprietors, 623 by hereditary tenants, 

and 1,505 by tenants-at-will, including revenue-free estates, with an average 
area of 22*2 acres, 11-1 acres, and 15 acres respectively. The average rental is 
Rs. 3-7-2 per acre, and hereditary tenants pay on an average Es. 3-1-8 per 
acre, Whilst tenants-at-will pay Rs. 3-8-10 per acre. Altogether 30 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is held by cultivating proprietors. At the commencement of 
the expired settlement only 70 holdings were entered as possessed by hereditary 
tenants, with an average area of 15*2 acres and an average rental of Rs. 2-7-0 
per acre, whilst tenants-at-will held 1,493 holdings, with an average area of 17 
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acres and an average rental of Es. 2-12-5 per acre. The comparative areas held 
by each class are as follows:— 


Hereditary teoasts 
Tenants-at-Trill 


1868. 

1S69. 

Area, 

JRent 

Area, 

Hent^ 

1,064 

2,596 

6,925 

82,510 

26,470 

70,819 

22,672 

80,570 


Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Chandans contained 64 inhabited 
villageSj of which 12 had less than 200 inhabitants; 20 
had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 
1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The settlement records show that in 1874 there were 76 mahdk or estates in the 
parganah, and 66 villages, with an average area of 1,005 acres; the largest having 
3,835 acres, and the smallest having 105 acres. The total population in 1872 
numbered 38,699 souls (18,033 females), giving 376 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied according to religion, there were 35,172 Hindds, of whom 16,818 were 
females; 3,527 Musalmans, amongst whom 1,645 were females. Distributing 
the Hindti population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,456 Brahmans, of whom 2,999 were females; 4,828 Eajputs, including 
2,164 females; 1,603 Baniyas(760 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 225i85 souls, of whom 10,465 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,080), Saraswat (291), and 
Kananjiya. The Eajputs belong to the Ghauhfin (2,538), Badgujar (140), Gah- 
lot (61), Jddon (1,221), Janghara (179), and Bbdl clans, and the Baniyas to 
the Agarwdl (454), Dasa (538), Ohausaini, Mahesri, Bdrahsaini, and GuraM 
subdivisions. Amongst the other castes, the following have more than one 
thousand members each:—Jat (4,381), Ohamdr (5,700), Khatik (1,787), andOrh 
(1,055); the following having between one hundred and one thousand members:— 
Sonar, Barhai, Hajjam, Mdli, Bhdt, Kalal, Goshdin, Ahir, Darzi, Kahar, Jogi, 
Bairdgi, Dhobi, Lohdr, Koli, Sweeper, Eumhar, Grarariya, Aheriya (376), 
Banjdra, Dhuna, Teli, and Biwari. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (232), 
Pathans (98), Musalmdn Eajputs (89), and those entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected At the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 114 


Occupations. 
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are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ,• 1,308 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 558 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; (5,750 in agricultural operations ; 1,444 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,928 persons returned as labourers and 
3(55 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 723 as landholders, 18,909 as cultivators, 
and 19,667 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 810 males as able 
to road and write out of a total male population numbering 20,666 souls. 

In 1838 Ohaudaus comprised 62 villages, with an area of 60,441 acres and a 
revenue of Rs. 72,266, and in 1840-41 one village was received from parganah 
Koil, two villages from Klnirja in the Bulandshahr district, and one village 
from Khair, leaving Chandaus possessed of 6(5 villages. Chandaus was ori¬ 
ginally occupied and owned by Ohauhins ; but even at last settlement the Jats 
of the Tappal family held nearly half the parganah. The Chauhins, however, 
still retain 17 out of 21 villages held by them in 1838. 

Chharra Rafatpub, a town in pai’ganah Gangiri of the Aligarh district, 
is distant 23 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles from Atranli. The population 
in 1865 numbered 2,130 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,072 inhabitants. 
The OhaukidAri Act (X.X. of 1856) is in force in Chharra, and in 1873 supported 
a village police numbering three men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 162. 
The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 454, and of these 402 ✓ 
were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 1-2-9 per head and Re. 0-3-8 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the fame year was 
Rs. 627, including a balance of Rs. 155 from the previous year, and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 470. 

DAdon, a town in parganah Gangiri of the Aligarh district, is distant 
^9 miles from Aligarh and 14 miles from Atrauli. The population in 1865 
numbered 1,797 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,092 inhabitants. There is a 
poHoe^station here since 1851, now a first-class station. The Chaukidari Act 
.(XX. of 1856) is in force in DAdon, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. The number 

lihe houses in the town in 1872-73 was 427, and of these 359 were assessed 
,wiiih a hou^tax averaging Re. 0-9-2 per head and Re. 0-1-7 per head of 
the peculation per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 240, includ¬ 
ing a balance of Rs. 34 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 235. DAdon is the residence of a branch of the Bhikampur talufcadAri 
family. 
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Dasyapur^ a town in parganah Hathm of tiie Aligarh district, is distant 
six miles from H^thras and 14 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 
numbered 2,729 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,763 inhabitants. Daryapur 
was the seat of an old rij held by the Porach Bajpi&ts. It was taken from 
them by the Jits, and the Porachs retired to Husain, which they have also 
recently lost. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Daryapur, 
and in 1873 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 396. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 594, and of these 549 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Be. I-O-IO 
per house and Be. 0-3-4 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 689, including a balance of Es. 110 from the previous 
year, and the expeadilnre was Bs. 632. 

Datauli, a town in parganah Atrauli of the Aligarii district, is distant 
21 miles from Aligarh and 10 miles from Atrauli. The population in 1865 was 
2,934, and in 1872 there were 3,437 inhabitants. Datauli giv^ its name to a 
taluka held by Pathins, some account of whom is given under the distrid 
notice. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Datauli, and in 
1873 supported a village police numbering seven men of all grades at an 
annual cost of Es. 396. The number of the bouses in the town in 1872-73 
was 722, and of these 588 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-2 
per house and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Rs. 558, including a balance of Be. 0-1-0 from the 
previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 558. 

GAKOfar, a parganah in the Atrauli tahsil of the Aligarh district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Atrauli and the Ganges, on the east by 
the Eta district, on the west by Atrauli and Koil, and on the south by Akra- 
bad and Sikandra Rao. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had 
then a total area of 185 square miles and 30 acres, of which 125 square miles 
were under eoltivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the 
same year was 184 square miles, of which 124 square miles were cultivated, 37 
square miles were culturable, and 23 square miles were barren. Until 1870 
Gangiri was confined to a narrow strip of land running along the eastern side 
of parganah Atrauli from north to south, and containing only 26 villages, 
with an area of 27,097 acres, or 42*3 square miles. More than three-fourths 
of its present area has been received from parganah Atrauli since then. 
As these changes were made subsequent to the preparation of the rent-rate 
reports, it is very difficult to make any comparison with past statistics.^ 
It will be merely necessary here to refer to the results of the present settlement 
as affecting the present area. The area in 1874 amounted to 118,349 acres, 
or 184 square miles and 589 acres, of which 14,822 acres were barren, 

1 For an account of Owogiri as it was, see Rev. Rep., lY,, 87. 
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and 316 acres were held free of revenue. The assessable area was distributed 
as follows:— 


CuUurable» 

Cultivated, 

Total. 

New fallow. 

Old waste. 

Groves. 

TotaL 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Acres. 

S,039 

Acres. 

19,628 

Acres. 

1,066 

Acres. 

23,633 

Acres. 

1 32,816 

Acres. 

46,762 

Acres. 

79,678 

Acres. 

^ 103,211 


Here the oulturable area is 87 per cent, of the total area, the cultivated area 
is 77 per cent, of the oulturable area, and the irrigated area is 41 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. The actual margin left for increased cultivation is 22 
per cent, of the oulturable area. Seven villages in the Ganges khidir are 
assessed for terms of five years only. The total land-revenue of the parganah 
at present is Rs. 1,44,909, and the cesses are Rs. 14,418. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Gangiri contained 133 inhabited 
' villages, of which 33 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

opolaton. between 200 and 500; 33 had between 500 

and 1,000; 8 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were the total population in 1872 numbered 76,727 souls (35,831 
females), giving 415 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
w'ere 63,324 Hindus, of whom 29,346 were females; 13,396 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 6,483 were females; and 7 Christians. Distributing the Hindd 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,783 Brahmans, 
of whom 1,283 were females ; 2,124 Rajpdts, including 905 females; 2,399 Bani- 
yas (1,131 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,018 souls, of 
whom 25,127 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (217), Saraswat, and Kanaujiya. The Rajpfits 
chiefly belong to the Chauh&n (306), Badgdjdr, Gahlot, J4don (652), Pundir, 
Solankhi, Gaharwdr, Bais, Gaur, and Aghaya clans; and the Baniyas to the D4sa 
Ghausiiini (269), Agarwil, Bdrahsaini and Mahesri subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes the following show more than one thousand members:—J4t 
(3,293), Barhai, Hajjam, Kaldl (1,753), AMr (8,633), Kdchhi (2,666), Kahdr, Koli 
( 2,271), Chamdr (12,969), Khatik, Khdkrob, Garariya (2,396), and Lodha (5,982). 
The following castes have less than one thausand, but more than one hundred 
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members each:—Sooar, M41i, Goshdin, Darzi^ Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobiy Kumhar, 
Aheriyay £aDj4ray KSyath, MaU4h, and Teli. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs 
(1,640), Sayyids (646), Mughals (71), and Patfa4ns (4,222) ; the remaining 
Muhammadans are unspecified. 

The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 1,44,909 (or with cesses 
Rs, 1,66,541), falling at a rate of Be. 1-3-7 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 1-3-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-13-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid fay cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Hs. 2,73,939. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
censns of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 108 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,777 in dom »stic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,171 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 13,434 in agricultural operations; 2,891 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances,, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,792 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 395 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,169 as landholders, 40,379 
as culiivators, and 35,179 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,172 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
40,896 sonls. In 1854 parganah Gangiri received three villages from Atrauli, 
making in all 26 villages. Its present boundaries were fixed^ in 1370, and 
increased the area from 27,097 acres to 118,349 acres, by the addition of vil¬ 
lages from parganah Afcranli (see Atrauli parganah). One-third of the pro¬ 
prietary rights in the old parganah has changed hands and been permanently 
alienated from the original owners between 1839 and 1868, or 170 shares out 
of 520. 

GAKofRi, a village in parganah Atrauli of the Aligarh district, is distant 
24 miles from Aligarh and 16 miles from Atrauli, The population in 1865 
numbered 1,284 sonls, and in 1872 there were 2,253 inhabitants. Gangiri lies 
on the route from Koil by Jalali and Kasganj to Budaon, distant 11^ miles 
from Jalali and 12| miles from K4sganj. For the road from Jalali see 
Jalali, To Kasganj the road is unmetalled throughout, and crosses the Nim 
Nadi by a bridge at Malsai, and passes Dholna at five miles. The Ghaukiddri Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Gangiri, and in 1873 supported a village police 
^G. O., N, W. P., Ko. 182, dated 7th February, l87u. 
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numbering 4 men of all grades at an annual cost of Ks. 210. The number of 
the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 469, and of these 387 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-3 per house and Re. 0-2-7 per head of the popu¬ 
lation per annum. The income for the same year was Rs, 417, including a 
balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Rs. 365. 
There is a police-station here and a post-ofBce. 

Gaunda, a town in parganah Gorai of the Aligarh district, is distant 16 
miles from Beswan and 12 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 2,052 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 2,312. There is an outpost of police here. 

Gharbara, a town in parganah Khair of the Aligarh district, is dis¬ 
tant 37 miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Taj^pal. The population in 1865 
numbered 2,578 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,351 inhabitants. 

Gorat, a parganah in tahsil Iglas of the Aligarh district, is bounded on 
the north by Hasangarh, on the south by part of Hasangarh and the Mahdban 
parganah of Muttra, on the east by parganah Hdthras, and on the west by the 
Muttra district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah bad then a 
total area of 88 square miles and 462 acres, of which 79 square miles were 
under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same 
year was 80 square miles, of which 71 square miles were cultivated, 3 square 
miles were culturahle, and 6 square miles were barren. The general features 
of the parganah resemble those of Hasangarh, and both are described under 
Iglds. The changes that took place during the currency of the past settlement 
have been so great as to render any comparison of tbe state of the parganah as 
it now exists with the statistics of previous settlements diflScult A^ithout details 
which are out of place here. The existing settlement was made by Mr. A. B. 
Patterson. The total area was then found to comprise 56,797 acres, of which 
4,020 acres were barren and 1,763 acres were held free of revenue. The sta¬ 
tistics of the assessable area are as foIloAvs:— 


CULTUBABLB. 

Cdltivated. 

, Total. 

' /VfittT, 

Old. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

[ 

1 

Dry. 

Total. 

61,014 

R’allow, ’ 

Waste. 

% 

i 325 

1,982 

47 

2,864 

as,888 

9,772 

48,660 


These figures show that the percentage of the culturahle to the total area is 90, 
of cultivation to the culturahle area is 95, and of irrigation to cultivation is 80. 
Only five per cent, of the culturahle area remains to come under the plough. 
Cultivation has increased by 0*8 per cent, since last settlement, and irrigation 
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by 19*2 per cent The land-revenue assessed amounts to R^. 1,22^110, and the 
cess^ to Rs, 12,211 • During the currency of the past setflement, 18 whole 
villages and 54 parts of villages, comprising 20,816 acres, were transferred in 
Iglfis, and of these 16,394 acres passed for ever from the hands of the old pro¬ 
prietary body. In addition, 7,613 acres were temporarily fanned on account 
of arrears of land-revenue. As the settlement went on the rise in pribes told on 
the value of tihe land, and by the close of the settlement the average price per 
acre increased by 65 per cent. Talukas Kanka, Iglas, Besw&n, and Kajraut are 
separately mentioned in the district notice. 

.The following table shows the mode of transfer, the area transferred, the 
price per acre, and the number of years’ purchase on the land-revenue of the 
areas transferred during the three decades of the expired settlement. The aver¬ 
age price from all sources was Rs. 9-2-11 per acre, and the average years’ pur¬ 
chase was 4*05 years. 


Hade of transfer. 

1630-1848. 

1849-1858. 

1859-1S6S. 

Area. 

to 

o 

§4 - 

C3 g 

f-f . 

G9 >4 
► <3> 

Years* pur¬ 
chase. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years* pur¬ 
chase. 

Area. 

Average price 
per acre. 

Years* pur¬ 
chase. 

Private sale ... 
Mortgage 

Aaction by CJourfc 
Sale for arrears 
of revenue. 

Total 

[Acres. 

1,885 

4A44 

5,479 

235 

Bs. a. p. 

6 14 7 

6 3 3 

7 7 5 

5 2 1 

8* 

»* 

i 

Acres. 

3,l7l| 

2,669! 

2,937 

Bs. a. p.j 

6 3 2 
8 2 6 
10 1 7 

! 

4^ 

H 

4Ta 

Acres. 

4,684 

4,008 

2,966 

1,038 

Bs. a« p.j 

11 9 2' 

12 7 8 
10 10 10 

7 3 9 

5 

1 

'11,643 

6 13 6 


8,677 

9 3 10 


12,596 

11 4 9 



In Gorai, out of 48,787 acres under cultivation at measurement, 38,355 acres, 
or 78*6 per cenL, were held fay tenants; and of these, 10,959 acres, or 28*5 per 
cent., were held by tenants with a right of occupancy, each of whose holdings 
on an average covered 11*9 acr^, whilst the average holding of tenants-at-will 
was 14*1 acres, and of all tenants was 1^3*2 acres. Tenants \!vith a right of 
occupancy paid an average rental of Rs 3-13-3 per acre, and tenants-at-will paid 
Rs 4-1-8 per acre, the average for all being Rs. 4-0-5 per acre. Sixty villages are 
held on a zamindari tenure, four villages in perfect pattidari, and 59 villages in 
bhayachara tenure. Fifty-two villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 45,587, belong to 
proprietors who own more than one village; 15 villages, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 11,713, belong to one owner or to less than six sharers; and 46 villages, 
paying Rs. 52,208, to more than six sharers. Rs. 7,030 were remitted in 1838 
on account of the famine of 1837, and Rs. 2,516 were remitted in 1862 on 
account of the famine of 1860-61. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Gorai contained 105 inhabited 
villages, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 35 
Population. between 200 and 500; 19 had between 500 and 

1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The settlement records show 113 villages distributed amongst 116 mah4ls 
or estates in 1874. The average area of each village is 503 acres. The total 
population in 1872 numbered 47,827 souls (^21,848 females), giving 537 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 45,156 Hindfis, of 
whom 20,629 were females; 2,671 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 1,219 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, 
the census shows 10,845 Brahmans, of whom 4,925 were females ; 752 Rajputs, 
including 341 females ; 2,229 Baniyas (1,030 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 31,330 souls, of whom 14,333 are females. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Saraswat (1,229) and 
Ganr (370); the Rajpiits chiefly belong to the J4don (230), Janghdra, (188), 
Ohauhto, Badgujar, Gahlot and Jaiswdr clans, and the Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwdl (1,254), Dasa, Ohausaiui, Mahesri, and Bdrahsaini subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes the following show more than one thousand members:— 
JAt (9,958), Barhai, Hajjdm, Kachhi (1,118), Koli (1,283), Ohamar (7,514), 
Khatik, Khdkrob, and Qarariya (1,131). The following have between one 
hundred and one thousand members each :—Sondr, Bhdt, Kaldl, Darzi, Kahdr, 
Jogi, Bairdgi, Dhobi, Kumhdr, Aheriya, Kdyatb, Dhdna, Malldh, and Teli. 
Musalmdns comprise Shaikhs (111) and Pathdns (177) ; the remainder are 
unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. . 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 174 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,814 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, t&c. ; 902 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,893 in agricultural oporatious ; 2,014 in industrial occupa*- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,862 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 407 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,433 as landholders, 21,340 as culti¬ 
vators, and 25,054 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show* 1,249 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 25,979 souls. 
At the last settlement Gorai contained 38 villages, with an area of 28,42fi 
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acr^- Since tben 65 villages have been added from Koil and 10 from Muttra ; 
in all 75 villagesj with an area of 27,171 acres and a revenue of Rs- 45,901, 

Hasangarh, a parganah in tahsil Iglas of the Aligarh district, is bounded 
on the north by parganahs Khair and Koil, on the south by Gorai, on the 
west, by Muttra, and on the east by Koil. A portion of the parganah li^ io 
the south of Gorai and between it and Mursan* According to the statistics of the 
census of 1872 the parganah had then a total area of 125 Bqnsre miles, of which 
109 square miles were under cnltivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 124 square miles, of which 108 square miles 
were cultivated, seven square miles were ciilturable, and nine square miles 
were barren. 

As the general features of both parganah Hasangarh and parganah Gorai 
are the same, they are noticed as one under tahsfl Iglas (see Igla's). The 
changes that have taken place in the area of the parganah during the currency 
of the last settlement render any comparison of its fiscal returns diflicult with¬ 
out going into a detail which appears to be unnecessary. The existing settle¬ 
ment was made by Mr. A. B. Patterson. The total area was then found to be 
79,771 acres, of which 5,805 acres were barren and 402 acres were held free of 
revenue. The statistics of the assessable area are as follows:— 


Culturable* 

Cultivated, | 


New fal- i 
loir. 

Old waste. 

Groves, 

Total, 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total- 

Total. 

Acres. 

779 

Acres. 

3,673 

Acrea 

75 

Acres. 

4,727 

1 

Acres. 

50,634 

Acres. 

! 18903 

i 

Acres, 

68,837 

Acres. 

r 1 

73,564 


From the above it will be seen that the proportion of culturable land to the 
total area is 92 per cent, of cultivation to the culturable area is 94 per cmt, 
and of irrigated to cultivated area is 73 per cent Only six per cent, of the 
total culturable area is available for the extension of cultivalion. Cnltivation has 
increased fay 5*6 per cent, since last settlement, and irrigation by 28 per cent. 
The new assessment amounts to Es. 3,65,584, and the cesses to Es. 16,558. 
During the currency of the past settlement, 18 whole villages and 82 parts of 
villages, comprising 38,960 acres, changed hands, or more than one-half the total 
area, and of this 28,394 acres were permanently transferred from the industrious 
Jats; and besides these, 10,492 acres were farmed for arrears of revenue. At 
first land in this parganah fetched only 2*5 years’ purchase of the land-revenue; 
but by the close of the settlement in 1868 the value of land had increased by 
ninety per cent., and this enhancement has fallen into the hands of the land 
speculators who bought up the land during the earlier years, when the pressure 
of the assessment was most felt. On the whole the parganah is one of the most 
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fertile and the most flourishing in the district. Cultivation and irrigation have 
nearly reached their maximum, and the recent arrangements have left a suffici¬ 
ent margin to the cultivators, from which they can easily keep out of fresh debts 
and meet those already in existence. One should not hear of excessive transfers 
again in this parganah. The following table shows the mode of transfer, area 
transferred, average price per acre, and average number of years’ purchase of 
the land-revenue in each decade of the expired settlement. The average price 
per acre from all sources was Es. 8-9-1, and the average years’ purchase was 
3*12 




1839-1848. 



1849-1858. 



1859-1868. 


Mode of transf cr« 

i 

Average price per 
acre. 

Years* purcbase. 

Area. 

Average price per 
acre. 

Years* purchase. 

Area. 

v 

P4 

o 

o 

V 

Pk 

\ ^ 

% s 

Years* purchase. 


Acres. 

Hs, a. p. 


Acres. 

Ibs. a. p. 


Acres.l 

Rs. a. p. 


Prirate sale ... 


3 14 8 

1 i 

6,112 

5 

3 1 


8,322 

8 

0 9 

St 

Mortgage 

2,881 

4 9 1 

lA 

5,279j 

9 



6,946 

12 11 9 

6| 

Auction by 
Courts, 

7,381 

7 11 7 

8 i 


12 10 6 


6,931 

i 

10 

9 11 


Sale for arrears 
of revenue. 

1>638 

1 14 6 

1 

138 

2 

8 11 


395 

2 

2 5 


Total ... 

] 

15,581 

5 10 4 

2 h 

o> 

9 

2 1 

3A 

22,094 

11 

3 8 



In Hasangarh tenants cultivate44,972 acres, or 63‘7 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area. Of this, 9,082 acres, or 21‘2 per cent., are held by tenants with 
a right of occupancy, whose average holding is 8’6 acres. Tenants-at-will culti¬ 
vate holdings averaging 9‘6 acres each. The latter pay an average rental of 
Es. 4-3-8 per acre, whilst the former pay Bs. 3-14-6 per acre, the average for 
all tenants being Es. 4-2-7 per acre. Though Hasangarh is inferior in its soil 
to the neighbouring parganah of Gorai, the average rentrrate is b’gher, which is 
partly attributable to the greater influx of new landholders into Hasangarh, and 
an effort on their part to raise the general rate. In Hasangarh only 13 villages, 
paying a revenue of Bp. 10,775, belong to proprietors who own more than one 
Village; 12, paying Es. 12,385, belong to less than six sharers; and the remain¬ 
der, paying a revenue of Es, 1,35,307, belong to cultivating communities. In 
these property is generally much subdivided. In 1838 Es. 10,117 were remitr 
ted on account of the famine of 1837, and Bs. 9,602 were remitted in 1862 op 
account of the famine of 1,860-61. .From the statistics of 97 villages in the whola 
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tatsilj tbe facts in regard to the growth of tenant-rights during the 

currency of the past settlement are gathered ;— 


Tear, 

HeredHary tenants. 

Tenants^at will. 

Total. 

Holdings. 

Area. 

S 

Holdings. 

Area. 

a 

a> 

PS 

Holdings. 

Area. 

§ 

PS 

18*8 

1868 

ISO 

1,179 

1 

3,018 

9,869 

Bs. 

10,692 
34,14.^ j 

2.641 

8,871 

26,210 

37,741 

Bs. 

95,462 

1,61,362 

1 . 

t 

2,791 

29,223 

47,610 

Rs. 

I, 06,154 

I I, 95^05 


These hereditary tenants in 1838 paid Bs. 3-8-9 per acre ; they now pay 
Bs. 3-7-4, showing a decrease of 2*5 per cent: the tenants-rat-will then paid 
Es. 3-10-3 per acre ; they now pay Es. 4-4-4 per acre, showing an increase of 
17*3 per cent. The general rise in rents amounts to 13 per cent. The assumed 
average rental per acre at assessment was Rs. 5-10-11 for irrigated land in the 
tahail and Bs. 2-2-4 for dry land, or a cultivation rate of Rs. 4-13-5* 

According to the censns of 1872 parganah Hasangarh contained 107 
inhabited villages, of which 27 had L^ss than 200 inha- 
Population, bitants; 36 had between 200 and 500 ; 28 bad between 

500 and 1,000; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were 

The settlement records show 113 villages, distributed amongst 117 mah&Is 
or estates in 1874. The average area of each village is 705 acres. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 66,838 souls (30,378 females), giving 
535 to the sq^uare mile. Classified according to religion, there were 63,288 
Hindus, of whom 28,687 were females ; 3,550 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 1,691 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 10,653 Brahmans, of whom 4,886 
were females ; 206 Eajputs, including 89 females; 3,124 Baniyas (1,436 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 49,305 souls, of whom 
22,276 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Saraswat (879) and Graur (346). The Rajputs are chiefly 
members of the Janghdra (148), Chauhan and Jadon clans, and the Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (905), Ddsa (484), Chausaini, Mahesri, and Barahsaini 
(1,194) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 
one thousand members each :—Jat (20,552), Barhai, Hajjam, Kahar, Bairdgi, 
Koii (3,246), Chamdr (9,345), Khatik, Khakrob, and Grarariya. The following 
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castes have less than one thousand and more than one hundred memhers 
each :—Sondr, Bhat, Kaldl, Kachhi, Jogi,-Darzi, Dhobi, Kumhar, Orh, 
Kdyath, Dhdna, and Tcli. The Musalmdns comprise Shaikhs (135) and Path&ns 
(151); the remainder are unspecified. The old parganah comprised 50 villages 
of Thdkurel Jdts and four villages of Brahmans, known as the “ Chauwan (54) 
gaon' ’ but the Jdts have lost a good portion of their property owing to the severity 
of the last assessment, and have been replaced by Baniyas and land speculators. 

The occupations of the people ai’c shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From those it apjjears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 305 are employed in profes.sional avocations, such as Government servants, 
pi’iests, doctor’s, and tlie like ; 2,090 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,671 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods : 10,596 in agricultm-al operations ; 3,540 in industrial 
occupations, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,935 pex’sons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 750 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total i^opulation, irres¬ 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,255 as landholdei-s, 27,748 as 
cultivators, and 37,835 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,495 
males as able to read and wi’ite out of a total male population numbering 
36,460 souls. Hasangarh, at the past settlement, comprised 54 villages, with 
an ai’ea of 51,951 acres and paying a revenue of Rs. 1,05,315. Since then 43 
villages have been added to it from Hathras, 6 from Mursdn, 5 from Koil, 
and 1 from Kihair; in all 55 villages, with an area of 26,941 aci’os and a land 
I’evonue amounting to Rs. 53,127. 

HATEfSA Bhagwa'ntper, a town in parganah Hdthrasof the Aligarh district, 
is distant 3 miles from Hathi-as and 24 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there 
woi’C 1,654 inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,336. There is a police-station 
hero. 

HaIthbas, or Hdthi’as Khds as it is sometimes called, is a town in the par¬ 
ganah of the same name in the Aligax’h distx-ict, situated in lat.. 27°-35'-31,"' 
aixd long. 78°-6'-9''', distant from Aligarh 21 miles, 29 miles from Agra, 
and 24 xnilos froxn Kdsganj in Eta. 

In 1847 Hdthi’as had 22,903 inhabitants, in 1853 the popxxlation numbered 
20,504, and in 1865 there wex’e 23,722 inhabitants. 
The site has an area of 256 square acres, ^ving 92 
souls to the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 23,589 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom 21,121 wore Hindfis (9,795 females) and 2,468 were Musalmdns 
(1,076 females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban 
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elassGSj iiie reinrns show 30 landholders, 624 cnltivatorSj and 22,935 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 2,897, of which 332 were occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of houses during the same year was 5,057, of which 2,610 were built with 
skilled labour, and of these 149 were occupied by Musalmans- Of the 2,447 
mud huts in the town 338 were owned by ihe same religionists. Taking the 
male adult population, 8,296 sonls (not less than 15 years of age), we find 
the following occupations pursued by more than fifty males :—^Attorneys, 
56 ; barbers, 177 ; beggars, 186 ; brokers, 232 ; cart-drivers, 245 ; confec¬ 
tioners, 238 ; cotton-cleaners, 147 ; flower-sellers, 142 ; goldsmiths, 98 ; 
grain-dealers, 56 ; grain-parchers, 118 ; greengrocers, 190 ; labourers, 973 ; 
merchants, 147 ; milk-sellers, 56 ; money-lenders, 95 ; painters, 166 ; pandits, 
201 ; porters, 62 ; potters, 210 ; purohits, 99 ; servants, 3,971 ; shop¬ 
keepers, 1,009 ; sweepers, 99 ; tailors, 217 ; water-carriers, 137 ; wavers, 
124 ; and weighmen, 72. The town is essentially a great centre of commerce, 
and most of the merchants belong to the Baniya class. The Barahsaini and 
Agarwals (here of the Chiiruwala gotra) are the leading subdivisions. The 
Musalman portion of the population is insignificant, both in number and 
influence. 

The general plan of the town is compact and the houses stand close 

^ together, A broad metalled road sfciris the entire 

Town site. . 

cily where the walls once stood. One wide way 
passes flirough the centre from east to west, and two good roads pass 
from north to south dividing the town into six principal divisions known 
as the Nayaganj, Puranaganj, the Anaj (grain), Rui (cotton), Ifimak (salt), 
Loha (iron), and Gurhax (sugars mandis or markets; Panserihatfca or 
druggists’ quarter ; Bazuza (cloth-merchants), BWlwai (confectioners), and 
Bis&ti (pedlars) muhallas or wards, and the Chauk Daukt E&m, where two 
roads mross. The names of these divisions show the thoroughly commercial 
character of the town. There are more brick-built and stone-fronted houses 
thah mud huts, and this gives the town an appearance of solidity and prosperity 
whiifli it also really possesses. The fostering care of successive Collectors is 
shown throughout. The streets and lanes are level, well-drained, and metalled. 
In 1824 Mr. W. J- Harding established Hardingganj, and in 1821 he inaugu¬ 
rated the existing drainage scheme, widened the streets, and repaired the wells. 
Mr. E. F. Tyler, in 1851-52, improved the town and the markets. The outskirts 
to the north along the circular road are being built over, and on the west the 
same improvement is going on. To the east of the town are the remains of 
Daya Bam\s fort, consisting of a broken mound of earth-work and four comer 
bastions of great size, surrounded by a ditch fully forty yards wide on ihe town 
side. An old temple in the fort still bears traces of the furious cannonade which 
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was tliougM necessary for the reduction of the place in 1817. The buildings 
which were left undestroyed are now used as a tahsili. On the north-'western 
outskii’t a large and unsightly excavation is being gradually converted into a square 
tank with masonry steps, and on one side stands the municipal hall, and to the 
south a school-house with a clock tower, containing a chiming clock, has been 
built* Besides an ugly temple which was commenced as a dwelling-place there 
is no striking-edifice in the town, which throughout shows nothing but devo¬ 
tion to the acquisition of money. The Hindus feel the want of water for 
bathing purposes and it is intended to supply the new tank with water 
from the canal, which runs at a distance of some ten miles off/ A dispensary 
was built in 1868, and a post-office was finished in 1871. There is a inunsif 
of the fir'st class resident here, who has civil jurisdiction over the tahsil. 
The only point requiring future attention is the unfinished state of the old 
excavation forming the city ditch to the west and south of the site. This 
has, of late years, come to be a receptacle for stagnant water and impurities, 
and could easily be filled up from the excess of earth on the fort mound. 
The water supply is not good. As a I'ule, the water of the old wells is 
brackish, but the water of the JNaya bazdr and the outskirts tastes well. The 
water in the wells stands at about 40 to 45 feet from the surface. The Banjdras 
are said to have built, in early times, a stone cenotaph and a well in Hdthras. 

Hdthras lies on the route from Agra to Aligarh,-*—miles from Sadabad 
station towards Agra, and the same distance from 
Communications. Sdsni, the station between it and Aligarh. The road 

all through is metalled and bridged. Between Sadabad and Hdthras, five nalas 
are Crossed. The country is open and well cultivated. The road passes Bisdna 
at miles, Chandpa at 5 miles, and Mitdi at 7J miles. On to Sdsni the road 
passes Hdthras at | mile from the encamping-ground, which lies to the south of 
the town ; road to Muttra (distant two marches, or 22 miles) at 1| ; Rohari at 
4J, and Bai’sa at 7 miles. To Budaon the road (metalled and bridged) passes 
by Salfmpur (^. v*J. It is intended to construct both a broad gauge railway 
between the town and the Hdthras Station of the East Indian Railway, now 5^ 
milee distant from it. 

The Municipal Act has been in force in Hdthras since 1865, and the affairs 


MimlGipality. 


of the town are now administered by a committee of 
nine members, of whom three hold office ex-officio and six 


are elected by the tax-payers. The limits of the municipality have been carefully 
demarcated by means of stone pillars, and there are seven octroi stations and five 
police-stations, all built of brick and kunkur. The conservancy of the town is 
fully provided for by the entertainment of a large staff of sweepers and by the 
constructiOTl bf tintnerous latrines. The Municipal Committee have completed 
nearly all the important works which are likely to be required for some tiinel 
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The octroi in 1873-74 fell at Ee. 1-1-4 per head of the population. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure for three years :— 
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The following statement gives the net imports for the last two years after 
dedneting the goods in transit on which refunds were givenj and also the sup¬ 
posed consumption per head of the population:— 
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Articles. 
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21,711 






There are no manufactures deserving notice, the importance 6f the town 
_ , entirely depending on its trade, which is immense. Even 

A JTAdCtr 

after exempting drugs, spices, yegetables, gums, metals 
aud otber similar articles from taxation, and lowering the tax on other goods, the 
incidence is still abnormally high. The refunds on exports in 1872-73 amounted 
to Es. 26,846, and in 1873-74 to Rs. 8,343. The duty on grain has now been 
reduced to an all-round rate of three pie per maund, whilst sugar has been en¬ 
tirely exempted, for any tax, however small, seems to turn into a mere transit 
due owing to the great importance of the trade. The exports of coarse sugar 
in 1872-73 amounted to 87,000 maunds, and in the following year to 84,000, 
whilst the exports of refined sugar would appear almost to haye been to the 
same amount. Grain of all sorts, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar and ghi are the staple 
exports, and the imports consist of iron for building purposes, metal yessels of 
all kinds, cloths both European and native, drugs and spices of all kinds^ ped¬ 
lar’s wares, and in fact every article of local consumption in these provinces 
which are distributed from HAthras, as the great centre of the supply trade, to 
all the marts throughout the upper DuAb, Eohilkhand, and the neighbouring 
districts of the PanjAb. Even with the reduced schedule of duty the income 
will still be quite sufiicxent for all ordinary expenditure,, whilst the check tb 
trade caused by imposts which are vexatious where unnecessary has been prac¬ 
tically removed. The opening of the new line of rail to Muttra, in which the 
municipality has invested a considerable portion of its surplus funds, and the 
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bmtd gnage line coimecting the business portion of the town with the East 
Indian Bailway, must give a considerable impetus to the trade of this town, 
wbicb, next to Cawnpore, is already the most important commercial centre in 
the Du4b. It is also proposed to carry on the light line of railway by E&aganj 
to Farukhabad, 


The history of Hathras is the history of the J&t family of fiithras which 
has already been given in the district notice. From 
History* I80d to 1817 it was held by Daya Bam. On the 

occasion of Holkar’s invasion, as well as at other times, Daya B5m acted 
with hostility towards the British, and at length his assumption of independence 
was found so mischievous and alarming, especially in the threatening state of 
affairs at the commencement of the Marhatta w’-ar in 1817, that it w^as found 
necessary to dislodge him. Daya Bam was summoned to surrender his fort 
and allow it to be dismantled, but trusting in his defences, which were meddled 
on those of Aligarh, he refused compliance. The town was invested, and 
on the 23rd of February, 1817, the town-wall was breached and evacuated, 
and on the 1st of March fire was opened on the fort from forty-five mortars 
and three breaching batteries. At the close of the same day a magazine in 
the fort was exploded and caused such destruction of the garrison and build¬ 
ings that Daya Bam fled during the night, and Hathras and the neighbour¬ 
ing fort of Mursda were forthwith dismantled. Hathras remained tranquil 
during the mutiny of 1857 through the exertions of Ohaube Ghansim Dfis, 
a blind pensioned fahsildAr, who was afterwards murdered by the rebels at 
E&sganj. After the mutiny of the troops at Aligarh the Europeans fled to 
Hathras, and thence, about the 2nd of July, to Agra. It was one of the 
first places recovered, and owing to the services of Gobind Singh, son of Daya 
Bam, who, for his conduct on this occasion and during the operations agmnsi 
the Eoii rebels, was rewarded with the grant of several villages and the pro¬ 
prietary right to Koil itself. 

HAthras, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by par- 
ganabs Koil and Akrabad ; on the w^est hy parganahs 
Gorai, Hasangarh, and Mursdn; on the south by the 
Muttra District, and on the east by Akrabad and Sikandra Bao. According to 
the census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 218 square miles and 
67 acres, of which 180 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed 
to Government revenue during the same year was 212 square miles, of which 
174 square miles were cultivated, 3 square miles were culturable, and 35 square 
miles were barren. This parganah lies near the watershed of the Duab, and 


Boundaries. 


may be described as one wide level plain of loam, with no elevations, and not 
more depressions than are required by the natural drainage of the country. 
With the exception of a tew villages towards liiirsan and Gorai, there is little 
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sandy soil, and no tract of sand as in other parganahs. Here and there are a 
few fields of gently rising ground, and in a few villages a light soil may 
prevail, hut as a lule the whole is composed of rich, easily -workable loam. 
The Sengar flows through the eastern portion of the parganah, and is used as a 
canal escape and as a distributary. A ccnsiclerable area is irrigated in this 
manner along its banks. There are no other streams in the parganah, and no 
jhils larger than ponds. 

The previous history of the parganah has been given under that of the J4t 
Fiscal history talukadars in the notice of the district, and in compar¬ 

ing it with the present settlement statistics note should 
be taken of the changes in area that have taken place between 1839 and 1868, 
and which are mentioned hereafter- !lhe net gain to the parganah amounts to 
3,3 villages, but the actual area gained is not ascertainable. The parganah as 
settled fay Mr Ihornton in 18; 8 contained 206 parent villages and 107 ham¬ 
lets, including talukas Meiidn, Karas, Karil, Shahzadpur, Gubrdri, Samardhari, 
and Barba. Mr. Thornton followed the same principles that he had adopted 
in Mursdn, that whatever may have been the standing of the talukadar, pro¬ 
vided it was eviilent that, from the fii'st, he was a sjecies of Government officer, 
and that no private transfer of the rights of the original proprietors had taken 
place in his favour, the descendants of the old proprietors had the first and most 
undoubted claim to be admitted to engagements on fair and equitable terms* 
To them also rightly belonged the title of zamSnddr as then understood, but, 
perhapS) it was more suitable to allow them the equivalent designation of bis» 
wadAr as long as the t^psire of providing for the talukadar or other causes inter¬ 
fered with their admission to the same tenns as the village zaminddrs in other 
places/’ In nearly all those propositions Mr. Thornton carried the people with 
him, and oven the talukadars themselves. He lowered the Government demand 
by tea per cent, all round. In all cases 20 per cent, was deducted from the net 
assets as shown in the rental and left with the biswad firs, and where the talukadfirs 
were recorded as zam(ndfi.rs 30 per cent, was allowed to them. ^ In biswadfi.ri 
villages the t'alukadArs’ allowance or malikdna wasfijied at 18 per cent on the 
giving a total reduction of 38 percent, on the rental assets. Mr. Thornton 
aetded all the dkpntes that he found to exist, and made arrangements as far as 
he could for clearing off the old liabilities of the landholders. His action in 
these matters is so diflferent from that adopted at the present day that it de- 
servee careful study and notice. The village communities had been so shattered 
injmred that in many oases he had to reconstruct them from the foundation. 
BefoilSj|l|owing’f^ reduction of the land-revenue which he found necessary 
for the welfor^ of the vil&ge proprietary body, he examined into their liabilities, 
arranged terms the money-h aiders, by wdii ch the usufruct of a certain 
1 ’See Set. Eep, 1, 3Sl, «nd Re. Hep,, II., N. S , 49, 
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tera of years was held sufiicient to clear off the whole mortgage. As far as he 
eoaid he rescued the village zamiudars from their former hopeless state^ and 
gave them the power by future prudence and industry of recovering from all 
their embarassments.’’ In furtherance of this object he procured from Govem- 
.ment a compensation to the fahikadarsof Mendu and Sfaahzadpur in exchange 
for a formal release by them of all debts due from the biswad^rs in their 
talukas. The talukadars themselves were not forgotten in this scheme of relief- 
Tbe entire debt^ due by thetOj and indeed the whole balance due from the 
parganah, was remitted as irrecoverable, and thus Hdthras started afresh into 
liJfe., 

Notwithstanding all these efforts to place matters in Hathras on a more 
satisfactory footing, the success obtained has been very small. Certainly 
great difficulties had to be encountered. The former settlements were framed 
on the excessive assessments which had been levied by the talukadars, but 
the farming system adopted by these men had already led to the total disrup¬ 
tion of ail ties connected with the village community. Many of the old 
proprietary body were often obliged to bid higher than the actual outturn to 
secure possession of their ancestral lands and prevent the intrusion of a 
stranger: hence the abnormally high rates of the old settlements. Mr. 
Thornton reduced these assessments by ten per cent., and had to explain bis 
reasons for this reduction by showing that even then the village zantindars 
paid Rs. 3-3-6 per cultivated acre. Still these reel notions were not enough. 
It was found neoe^ry in lt551-53 to allow remissions amounting to Es. 18,420, 
and m 1855 again Rs. 22,693 were remitted. The greater part of the changes 
affecting the area took place iu 1840, when taluka iSisni was received from 
Murs4n, and certain villages from Jalali and Akrabad, all asssessed at 75 per 
cent, of the assets. The indebtedness of the landholders ig said by Mr. Wright 
to have amounted to not less than twelve lakhs of rupees fin 1839), of 
which nine commercial debts due to the great ituligo factories of Mendu^ 
Hithras, Sasni, and Jo4r, and three were for arrears of land-revenuew He 
writ^.:—The wells have gone to decay, and the utter hopelessness of the 
people of escaping from their creditor has caused general neglect as to their 
rafttoration, and thus the chief means of paying the revenue has failed. The 
present demand is not excessive, and any difficulties in the way of collect-^ 
ing it must be attributed to other causes than a heavy rate of assessment.^^ 
Bad seasons had something to say to this state of affairs as well as of the 
assessm^t. 

Taking the results of the assessment during its entire term as shown by 
Transfer* between 1839 tetfisfers by revenue process of rights and interests in 
land in the parganah, the figures are as follows on a 
total area amounting to 136,168 acres and assessed at Rs. 3,08,344. 
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18*6 per cent, of those transfers occurred during the first ten years of 
Mr. Thornton’s settlement, 1*59 per cent, during the second ten years, and only 
0*34 per cent, between 1859 and 1868. But the voluntary sales and transfers 
by order of the Civil Courts show a total revolution in the proprietary body, for 
which it is clifRcult to find a parallel in these provinces. The statistics are as 
follows :— 
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Nearly 60 per cent, of this changed hands during the first ton years, 31*3 
per cent, during the second ten years, and 29“7 per cent, during the last decade. 
In the whole parganah an area exceeding the total area by 15 per cent, changed 
hands by voluntary or forced sale in addition to the 20*6 per cent, transferred by 
revenue processes. So severe was the assessment that between 1839 and 1852 
land fetched only one and a half times the Government demand, and the percent¬ 
age of transfers to area show that tbo purchasers only held the land for a 
short time, and gladly allowed new speculators to come in. This was especi¬ 
ally the case during the first decade, when nearly 79 per cent, of tlie entire 
transfers took place. In H4thras 13,874 acres, or 10*1 per cent, of the total area, 
has been temporarily transferred from the original proprietors by mortgage, and 
1,506 acres, or 1*1 per cent., by farm. The permanent alienations from the old 
proprietary body amount to 76,548 acres, or 56* 2 per cent, of the entire area, 
leaving only 44,220 acres, or 32*2 per cent, of the total area, in the hands of 
those whose families possessed it in 1838. Rajptifcs, Jdls, Brahmans,, and 
Kir&rs have been the principal losers, and the money-lenders of Hdthras, KSAsnij 
and Koil have stepped into their places. It would appear that the benevolent. 
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intentioas of Mr. Thornton were frustrated by their very character. His arrange- 
tnents gave a heritable and transferable value to the land which it never had 
before. The progress of the settlement and its duration combined with the 
increase of popnlatiooj the rise in prices and the introduction of the canal, enhanced 
this value. Old debts, especially those due to the indigo factories,.and which 
were before the settlement not worth one anna in the rupee, were eagerly bought 
np and enforced against the land. Taking the Bajpdts alone, they have lost 
50,660 acres out of 60,537 acres held by them at the commencement of the last 
settlement. The Porach clan, once lords of Mendu, H^thras, and Daryaptir, 
now have only 1,346 acres. Bhats have saved only one out of 25 villages held 
by them in 1838. Bangars have disappeared altogether, and Gahlots only re¬ 
tain 1,542 out of 11,726 acres. The Jdts, amongst whom must be reckoned Eaja 
Tikam Singh, have retained only 61 per cent, of their old possessions. Kirars, 
though very industrious, have not pr^erved one-half of their lands, and Brah¬ 
mans have lost 65 per cent, of their old shares. Out of 242 villages 218 were 
held by these four castes. 

The following statement will show more clearly the individual loss to each 
caste; the column for mortgage includes 1,115 acres belonging to Thakurs 
which were confiscated for rebellion and 1,526 acres farmed for arrears of 
revenue :— 


Caste. 

00 

CO 

c& 

G 

2 ® 
*32 

63 

— 

< 

1 

Losi between 1838 
and 1868 

Hemainliig. 

Caste. 

1 

on ! 

flO i 

00 ! 

.2 i 

3 1 

^ \ 

c3 ! 

V 

< 

JLost between 1838 
and 1868 

bo 

a 

S 

es 

B 

1 ^ 
i ^ 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

Total. 

o 

QQ 

Mortgage. 

3 

i 

Orh 

269 

269, 


! j 

269 

rmm 

Kayath 

1,976| 

319 

82 

401 

1,675 


744: 

744 

**. 

744 

mrnm 

Kirar 

10,437! 

1 

5,108 
' 1 

1,004 

6,112 

4,325 

Abir 

664 

644 

... 

644 


Kbatik ... 


S80 



... 

Brabmaa, 

20,976 

11018 

2,763 

13,781 

7,195 

Lodha ••• 

261 j 

149 

16 

166 

96 

Tbakur... 

60,557 

39,839 

10,821 

60,660' 

9,877 

1 

Mewatx ... 

258^ 

161 

63 


54 

Jat 

32,128 

11,365 

l,10i 

I2,474| 

19,654 

Na u-m a s- 

3,857 

3,086 

195 

3,281 

676 





1 


iim. 






Baniya ... 

1,462 

952 

396 

1,348 

1 





1 


i 

Cbamar... 

868 

823 

45 

868 

1 

1 

Masalman, 

1,481 j 

‘686 

3i 

717 

764 




1 1 



Total 

136,168 

75,483 

16,615 
i * 

91,948 

44,220 


The new settlement was made in 1872 by Mr. W. H. Smith. The statistics 
of area then collected show" that the total area amounted to 139,345 acres, of 
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which 19,583 acres were returned as barren and 5,781 acres were held free of 
revenue. The distribution of the assessable area was as follows:— 


CuUurahle. 

Cultivated, 

5 

■§ 

h* 

o 

New fallow. 

Old waste. 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

P 

Total. 

Acres. 

9^0 

Acres. 

4,779 

Acres 

515 

Acres 

6,^64 

Acres^ ! 

Acres. 

7,666 

Acres, 

107,717 

Acres. 


The proportion of culturablo land to the total area is 82 per cent., and of. 
cultivation to the culturablo area is 95 per cent., whilst irri^tion reaches the 
enornaous proportion of 93 per cent, of the cultivated area. The area available 
for the increase of cultivation in this parganah, even including grove-land, is 
only five per cent., so that here, if in any pai-ganah in these provinces, all the 
conditions precedent to the grant of a pemanent settlement exist, Cultivaticn 
has increased by 3*36 per cent., and irrigation by 15‘9 per cent., since last settle¬ 
ment. The new assessment of the land-revenue amounts to Es. 3,11,635-4-0 and 
the cesses to Es. 31,163-8-0. Htithras has but 2‘5 per cent, of umirrigated sand, 
and very little of the irrigated area is sandy. Tlxo old revenue of the parganah 
as it now stands was Rs. 2,96,542, which rose to Es. 3,02,226 when the present 
assessment commenced, whilst the new land-revenue shows an increase of three 
per cent, on the e.vpiring land-revenue of the past settlement. Of the 265 
mah&ls or estates in the parganah in 1872, two were held free of revenne, 132 
were held on a zamindfiri tenure, 6 wore pattidari, and 125 were bhfiyachtira; 
18'1 per cent, of the revenue is paid by owners holding more than one village, 
32-6 per cent, by villages where there are not more than six co-sharers, and 
49'3 per cent, by villages in which the sharers are numerous. The rahi crops 
cover 47 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and amongst them wheat occu¬ 
pies 18 per cent., barley 12 per cent, and lejar 7 per cent. Amongst the 
kharif crops, cotton occupies 15‘5 per cent, of the total cultivation, Jodr '21’5 
per cent., bdjra 6 per cent., and indigo 4 per cent. 1,134 holdings are recorded 
as the seer of proprietors, 2,943 as held by hereditary tenants, and 5,223 by 
tenants-at-will, or 12-9 per cent., 31-3 per cent., and 55-7 per cent., of tbe total 
cultivated area respectively. The average area of each proprietary holding is 
12’5 acres. Tenants occupy 87 per cent, of the cultivated area, and with the 
exception of the Raja the landowners are mostly absentees. The average rent 
paid by hereditary tenants is Rs. 5-1-3 per acre, and by tenants-at-will 
Es. 4-12-7, or together Es. 4-14-8. In Hdthras 14,258 cultivated acres are 
entered as seer of proprietors, 34,554 acres as held by hereditary tenants, and 
61,580 acres as held by tenants-at-will. 
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Atscordiug to tlia census of 1872 parganah Hatlims contained 241 inhabit- 
ted callages, of which 53 had kfs than 200 inhabitant; 

Popula iofi. between 200 and 500; 62 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and four had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The oniy town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Hathras itself. 
The settlement records show that there were 244 villages in 1872, distributed 
amongst 257 mahals or estates. The average area of each village w^as 576 acres: 
13ie total population in 1872 numbered 159,834 souls (74,035 females), giving 
733 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 145,68? 
Hindds, of whom 67*,521 were females, and 14,147 Musalmans, amongst whom 
6,514 were females. Distributing the Hindft population amongst the four great 
classes, tlie census thows 27,531 Brahmans, of wb<in 12,571 were females; 
17,094 Bajpiits, including 7,558 females ; 11,739 Baniyas (5,58f females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is indudidin the other castes’’ of the 
census returns, which show a total of 89,303 souls, of whom 41,787 are females, 
Tlie principal Brahman subdivisions fouiri in tliis parganah are the Gaur(l,344), 
Saraswat (905), Sanadh (3,439), and Kanaujiya, Baj} iits are of the Grablofc 
(1,332), Chauhan (573), Badgujar, Jadon (2,298), Jangbfira, Gaur, Pundir, 
Bathor, Panwir, Bhfil, Sikharw^r, Gaharwar, Jarauliva, RaikwSr, Khajuri, 
Kirar, and Surajbansi clans; w’hilst Baniyas belong to the Agarwai (3,568), 
Chausaini, Dasa, Mahesri, Barahsaini (3,990), Ediandelw’4I, Gurwal, Jaiswar, 
and Sarangi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the foUow^ing have more 
than one thousand members :—Jat (5,880), Sonar, Barhai (3,957), Hajjam 
(3,707), KaMI (2,J23>, Kachhi (6,103), Darzi, Kah6r, Jogi, Dhobi, Koli 
(6,564), Chamar (30,192), Khatik, ELhakrob (3,601), Kumhar, Garariya, 
Aheriya, Kayaih, and Dhflna. The following have between one hundred and 
one thousand members each:—Eaj, Mali, Bhat, Goshain, Ahir, Joshi, Bairdgi, 
Loh6r, Banjara, Bharbhunja, Lodha, Mallah, Teli, Kanjar, and Chhipi. The 
Musalmans belong to the Shaikh (2,381), Sayjdd (346), Mughal (78), and 
Path4n (1,218) subdivisions. The remainder of the Muhammadan population is 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. _ *** 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 914 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 7,337 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 4,558 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 19,045 in agricultural operations; 8,895 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 11,983 persons returned as 


Occupations. 
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labourers and 1,466 as of no specified occupation. Taking tbe total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,580 as landiolders, 49,278 
as cultivators, and 1,06,976 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 4,112 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 85,799 
souls. Parganai H4thras was formed gut of parganahs Sadabad, Mahdban, 
Jalesar, and Koil during tbe last century, and varied in size up to 1838. It 
then contained 220 villages, with a cultivated area amounting to 93,104 acres 
and a land-revenue of Es. 2,62,168. Between 1839 and 1868, 43 villages were 
transferred to Iglas, 17 to Mursdn, 3 to the Muttra district, and 4 to Sikandra 
Eao. During the same period 28 villages (taluka Sdsni) were received from 
Jal&li, 44 (taluka Moheriya) from Mursdn, 4 from the Muttra district, and 4 
from Akrabad, whilst one village (Dariyapur) was divided into twelve villages. 

HitTHBAS, a tahsfl of tlie Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of 
Hdthras and Mursdn. The settlement records show a total area of 185,952 
acres, of which 9,317 acres are held free of revenue and 22,097 acres were 
barren. The assessable area comprised 154,538 acres, of which 146,632 
acres were cultivated (135,912 acres irrigated) and 7,916 acres were cultur- 
able ; of the latter 554 acres were under groves. The percentage of the 
culturable land to tlje total area is 83 per cent.; of cultivation to the cul- 
turablc area is 95 per cent., and of irrigation to cultivation is 93 per cent. The 
old land-revenue stood at Rs. 3,91,751, falling at Es. 2-11-5 on the cultivation, 
and the new assessment is Es. 4,18,525, falling at Es. 2-13-8 per cultivated 
acre, and giving a rise of 6'8 per cent, over the initial demand of the old settle- 
maut and of 5 per cent, over its expiring demand,’^ The population in 1872 
numbered 207,330 souls (95,911 females), giving 715 souls to the square mile. 
Excluding the city of Hdthras the density is 633 souls to the square mile. 
There are 370 inhabited villages in the tahsfl. The total number of villages is 
■386, with an average area of 481 acres, orO'751 square mile to each village. In 
1872 the villages were distributed amongst 408 mahdls or estates, of which 11 
are held free of revenue, 208 are of the class known as zaminthiri, 6 are patti- 
diiri, and 183 are bhdyach&ra, so that, roughly speaking, one-half of the tahsil 
is pretty minutely subdivided amongst cultivating village communities, and 
one-half is held by large proprietors. The census statistics show 534 blind 
persons, 34 lepers, 47 deaf and dumb, 21 idiots, and 15 insane persons in the 
tahsil. 

The tahsil is remarkable for the high standard it has reached. Out of the 
total area 83 per cent, is culturable, and of this 95 per cent, is actually cultiva¬ 
ted, whilst irrigation reaches 93 per cent, of tbe cultivated area. The proportion 

^ Many changes hare taken place ; thus Be. 6,000 have been alienated to the MursSn Baja 
for Wo generations, and tliere haa been a large increase. 
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of cnlturable waste still remaining imcnltivated, even including grove-land, 
is only five per cent., not enongli for pasture and firewood. The consequence 
is that a yearly increasing portion of the cultivated area is being devoted to 
inferior fodder crops. Irrigation and cultivation have almost rmcbed their 
maximum, population is dense, labonr is abnndant and in great demand, and 
great pains are bestowed on husbandry. 86 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
watered from wells, in which the water is found at a depth averaging from 
26 to 28 feet from the surface. The crops follow the character of the cultiva¬ 
tion, In the year of remeasnrement cotton covered 15 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, yodr 21 "5 per cent., wheat 17 per cent, and barley and together 
20*5 per cent. In natural capabilities Hdthras is unequalled in the district. 

Habduaganj or Hardewaganj, a town in parganah Koil of the Aligarh dis¬ 
trict, is distant six miles east fron Aligarh. The population in 1848 was 5,942, 
in 1853 there were 8,292 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 6,120. In 1872 
the population numbered 6,970 sonl% of whom 6,353 were Hindus (3,127 
females) and 617 were Mnsalmans (275 females). The town site oceupi^ 80 
square acres, giving 87 souls to the acre. All persons residing beyond the 
limits of the municipality were excluded from the census of 1872. The resi¬ 
dents are chiefly Baniyas engaged in trade, and who occupy the brick-built 
houses in the eastern quarter of the town. The town clusters around the ganj 
in a long and narrow strip to the east and wesi^ and is connected with the 
Bimghat and Aligarh metalled road by four roads, also made and drained. The 
ganj is a fine open bazarway lined with fair shops built of brick, and widens 
out on the south into a large circular space. The ganj itself is fairly raised, 
but elsewhere the town site where not level is depressed, especially on the west. 
During the rains the water overflows the site both towards the east and the 
west, and flows southwards towards a great jhil about three miles ofi towards 
the head-waters of the Sengar. The Bfimpur Station of the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Bailway, called in the traflSc tables Harduaganj, is three miles north 
of the town, and hitherto the rail traffic passes by Aligarh. There is a police- 
station, a post-office, and a school, none of which deserve any particular notice. 
Nearly all the town lands are irrigated by the canal, and since its introduc¬ 
tion ihe water in wells has risen from 25 feet to only 10 feet from the surface. 


Mnnlcipalitv. 


Fevers are common. 

' The municipaliiy was established in 1865, and is now managed by a com¬ 
mittee of nine members, of whom three are official, three 
are elected by ihe tax-payers, and thr^ are nominated 
by the Magistrate. The incidence of taxation in 1865 was 9 annas 9 pie per head 
of the population. It is the only town much affected by canal traffic. It lies 
just a mile from Barautha bridge, and is the nearest town of any size to the canaL 
The chief imports are salt, timber, and bambus, and the chief exports are cotton 
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and grain. In 1860-61 a large amonnt of grain was imported by the canal 
from Cawnpore. The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of the 


municipality for three years: ^ 


Receipts. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872^73 

Expenditure. 

1870-7L 

1871-72. 

1872- 

73. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening l)alance 

665 

420 

14 

Collection 

826 

803 

757 

Class I — Food and drink 

3,609 

3,073 

2,313 

Head (office 

63 

€8 

10 

JI,—Animals for 

70 

16 

28 

Original works, 

1,770 

««• 


frlangbter. 








„ in—Fuel, 

2dd 

237 

131 

Repairs 

332 

1,814 

477 

„ IV.—Building 

164 

215 

174 

Police 

481 

524 

528 

materials. 

1 







„ V.—I)rugs>spices, 

191 

343 

99 

Education 

301 

340 

295 

&c. 








VI.—Tobacco ... 

97 

98 

141 

Charitable grants 

43 

163 

242 

„ VII.-Textile fa¬ 


99 

132 

Conserrancy ... 

487 

502 

498 

brics. 








„ YTir. Metals ... 

• • • 

69 

169 

Lighting 

397 

895 

390 

Total of octroi 

4,'22 

4,-.49 

3,178 

Miscellaneous .. | 

,, 

8 

96 

Fxtraordinary 

117 

5 

6 

Institutes .. 1 



60 

Fines 

5 

4.: 

16 





Miscellaneous 

8 

14 

43 





F>nn<ls .M 

... 

... 

174 





Total 

5,1 a 

4/29 

3,428 

Total 

4,698 

4,616 

3,S53 


The following statement gives the value of the imports for two years :— 

Net importe. 


Articles. 

Value, 1871-72. 

Value, 1872-73. 

Quantity, 1872-73. 

Consumption per 
htad, 1872-73. 

Articles. 

c*? 

*-4 

f- 

CO 
r— • 

§ 

"ci 

Value, 1872-73. 

Consumption per 
head, 1872-73. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Md. s. 

c 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Md, s. c.' 

Grain 

87,795 

59,710 

38,065 

7 12 

9 





Sugar ♦ 

81,738 

51,782 

9,201 

1 31 

1 

Fuel, 

1,795 

1,579 


Obi,‘ 

2,996 

11,639 

682 

0 4 

8 

Bail ding 

4,087 

7,800 

I 6 11 

Vegetables, 

6,765 

9,994 

8,737 



materials. 




Fodder, ... 

1,236 

2,279 

4,996 

».« 


Spices, ... 

5,491 

6,341 

1 3 6 

pan. 

1,327 

293 

1,172 

••• 


Cloth, ... 

9,860 

18,908 

3 9 6 




bundles. 




Mds. 



0:1, 

6,710 

8,791 

687 

0 5 

4 

IMetals, ... 

6,925 

26,185 

4 13 6 

Oil-seeds,... 

... 

2,081 

i 

979 

0 7 

8 

Tobacco,... 

219 

619 

0 3 15 


* Harduaganj is said to owe its origin to Hardewa or Bdldrdma,' the brother 


of Krishna, whose name is also connected with Koil 
' * and with E4mgh&t in the Bulandshahr district. The 

Yddavas hi Baldrdm’s party were accompanied by an auxiliary force of Abfrs^ 
i^hose commander, Ohiman, excavated the tank in the present town of Hardua*- 
ganj. On the conquest of Dehli by the Muhammadans, a colony of refugee 
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Chautans took up their quarters here and got possession of the neighbouring 
country. There is no building and no remains of any antiquity about the town, 
which was plundered during the mutiny by the villagers of the neighbourhood, 
and property estimated to be w'orth four lakhs of rupees was stolen or destroyed. 
In the last century Hardoaganj was patronised by Nawab Sabit Kbfin, who 
improved the town very much and encouraged the settlement of traders in it . 

Husain, a town in parganah Sikandra of the Aligarh district, is distant 22 
miles from Aligarh and 8 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865 was 
2,588, and in 1872 there w'ere 3,164 inhabitants. The Chaukid^ri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force in Husain, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
nine men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number of thehousies in 
the town in 1872*73 was 730, and of these 653 were assessed with a house-tax 
uveraging Be. 1-8 1 per house and Ee. 0-4:-10 per head of the population per 
annum. The income for the same year was Es. 1,011, including a balance of 
Bs. 28 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 829. Husain gave 
its name to a Porach taluka which has since been absorbed in parganah Sikandra 
Eao. 

lGLi!s or Agilas, a tahsili towm in parganah and tahsil Iglas of the 
Aligarh district, is situated on the Muttra road, 18 miles from Aligarh and 8 
miles from Besw&u. The population in 1865 was 1,310, and in 1872 there were 
1,491 inhabitants. It is the head-quarters of the tahsil, and possesses a police- 
station and post-office. Unconnected with the public offices, Iglas is of no im¬ 
portance whatever, and is a mere agricultural village. The Chaukidiri Act 
{XX. of 1856) is in force in Iglas, and in 1873 supported a village police num¬ 
bering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 162. The number of the 
houses in the town in 1872-73 w^as 289, and of these 240 were assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Ee. 0-15-1 per house and Re. 0-2-5 per head of the popula¬ 
tion per annum. The income for the same year was Bs. 298, including a balance 
of Es. 70 from tbe previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 287. In 1857 the 
Jats of the parganah attacked the tahsil of Iglas, whieh was protected by Burl- 
ton’s troopers and guns from Sasni. The Jats attempted to seize tbe guns, but 
a shower of rain put out their matches (paHtas)j and a charge of cavalry utterly 
overthrew and scattered them in all directions. 

Igla's, a tahsil in the Aligarh district, comprises parganahs Hasangarh 
and Gorai. According to the settlement records the total area in 1874 contained 
136,568 acres, of which 2,165 acres were held free of revenue and 9,825 acres 
were barren. The assessable area comprised 124,758 acres, of which 117,497 
acres were cultivated and 7,081 acres were culturable. Of the cultivated area 
89,522 acres were irrigated, and of the culturable area 122 acres were tinder 
groves. Tho proportion of culturable land to the total area is 91 per cent., of 
cultivation to the culturable area is 94 per cent., and of irrigation to cultivation 
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is 76 per cent. Six per cent, of the culturable area is untilled, and this small 
margin hardly suffices for grazing purposes. In 1872 the population numbered 
114,665 souls (52,226 females), giving 536 souls to the square mile, distributed 
amongst 212 inhabited villages. The census statistics show 643 persons blind, 
28 lepers, 19 deaf and dumb, 4 idiots, and 10 insane persons in the tahsil. The 
new assessment amounts to Es. 2,87,694, and the cesses to 28,769, or a total of 
Bs. 3,16,463. The incidence of the old land-revenue was Rs. 2-5-4 per acre 
of cultivation, and of the new revenue is Es. 2-7-2, giving an increase in the 
land-revenue of Es. 22,703, or 8-5 per cent. The percentage of increase in the 
different portions of the tahsil varies very much (2 to 31 per cent.), ow ing to 
the percentages on which the former revenue was cultivated, having varied 
from 58 to 80 per cent, of the rental assets. The uniform rate of 50 per cent, 
of the assets has now been applied to all villages, and the incidence of the Stat6 
demand has been thus equalised. 

The only poor tract is in talukas Joar and Barha, where the sand is yellow 
and rises into high ridges, and the sub-soil is not favourable to well-making. 
The industrious J4ts are good cultivators, and over 14 per cent, of the cultiva¬ 
ted area is manured. They have also increased the' number of hamlets in their 
villages, and thus enlarged the area of the better classes of land. Irrigation is 
from wells, and three-fourths of it from earthen wells; it reaches 76 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. Of the same area 23 per cent, is under wheat, 14 percent, 
under cotton, barley 5 per cent., gram 8 per cent., hijra 8 per cent., and 17 per 
cent, is under yodr. These crops show the natural fertility of the soil, and in 
the whole tahsil there is only six per cent, of the culturable area uncultivated. 
The agricultural classes are chiefly J4ts of the Tenwa andThakurel gotSf who are 
especially good cultivators, so that there is little left to desire in the prosperity 
of this tract. At the recent settlement the malikdna allowances have been re¬ 
duced from 30 and 22'5 per cent, on the land-revenue to a uniform allowance 
‘of 10 per cent., and thus though enhancement of the revenue has taken place 
in many oases, the general result has been a relief to the overburdened bis- 
wadiri 'villages. Throughout the tahsil, while the increase in the Government 
demand has been 7 per cent, in malikdna villages, the actual increase in the 
payments made by the village proprietors has been only 4 per cent., owing to 
the fact that they now only pay Rs. 4,984, instead of Es. 12,671, as thetaluka- 
dfir’s allownace. It would be well, should opportunity offer, -that Govern¬ 
ment should buy out these abnormal middlemen and consolidate the malikdna 
and revenue as one charge on the biswaddri estates. 

The tract comprising the tahsil contains no natural boundaries. It is a 
long strip of Varying width, running from north to south, and forms a small 
portion of a section of the Dn4b, which to the east is continued in the same 
^rm in Koil and Hdthras, and to the west in Muttra. Undulating ridges of 
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saiici rHEy be traced in ibree paraUel bands of irregular size and form from 
north to south. Between these ridges are lowJying level plains of loaiHj in-* 
terspersed with patches of sand formed by a continnation of the main ridges 
in the form of spurs thrown out laterally, so that there are feW villages which 
do not contain soils of both kinds. The Karwan Nadi mns through the cmitro 
of both parganahs and forms the drainage line. It is dry during a great por¬ 
tion of the year, and its bed is cultivated during the hot weather. The land 
on each side being low is always of the best quality, though here and there the 
sandy hills approach to within a few hundred feet of the bank To the west 
the lowlying tract is wider than elsewhere and continues on into the Muttra 
district. No sandy ridges or other offshoots mn into this tract from the west, 
and the eastern ridges are more distant than elsewhere. To the east the ridges 
are wider and continue on into Koil and Hathras,*so that, on the whole, the 
eastern side of the tahsll is of inferior fertility to the w estern; The soil of both 
tracts is good, and the loam and sand to the west are as productive as any other 
soils of that class in the district. The natural capabilities for irrigation are 
excellent. Water'is found at a depth of 20 to 30 feet from the surface, and the 
subsoil is so firm that earthen Wells will stand for years with only a brush** 
wood frame, and for many years with a w coden frame, costing from Bs. 20 to 
60. The wells are all fed from springs, not from percolation. 

JalAli, a town in parganah and tahsil Koil of the Aligarh districtj* 
is situated close to the East K&li Nadi on the K&sganj road, 11 miles south¬ 
east of Aligarh. The population in 1853 numbered 6,599 souls, and in 1865 
there were 6,155. In 1872 there were 7,480 inhabitants, of whom 4,689 were 
Hindd (2,153 females) and 2,791 were Musalmdns (1,400 females). The site 
of the town occupies 58 square acres, giving 129 souls to the acre. The most 
noteworthy inhabitants are the Sayyids, descendants of one Eamal-ud-din, who 
settled in the town during the reign of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (1295 
A.D.) EamdI-nd-dIn married the daughter of the K&zi, and during the reign of 
Shahjahfin his descendants were powerful enough to expel the old Pathau 
landholders, and thus obtained the full proprietary rights in the town which 
they still possess. These rights have since become so subdivided that the in-* 
dividual shares are scarcely worth retaining. The reputation of the family is 
due to their having given so many useful subordinate ofHcers to the British 
Crovemmeni Among its co-sharers the village can boast of an exceptionally 
numerous body of men who have obtained, or are now obtaining, distinction in 
both the military and civil services. On the one hand Eisaldar Majors, Eisal- 
ddrs, Subahddrs; on the other hand, Sadr Amins, Munsifs, Deptity Collectors, 
and Tahsildars, besides innumerable subordinate servants of the State, abound 
among the members of this comparatively small proprietary community.” The 
Sayyids are of the Shiah seet, and are noted as the leading members of that 
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division of Mulxainmadans in the upper Diidb. Maulvi Mukarram Eusam 
lives here and preaches every Friday in the principal mosque to large 
congregations of attentive listeners* Altogether there is no town in the dis¬ 
trict possessing such an influential and energetic colony of Musalmdns. 

There is little remarkable in the situation of the town beyond its isolation. 

It has no good roads, and lies between two high raised 

rdjbahas of the Q-anges Canal. The site also is high^ 
and presents a curious appearance from the large number of im&mbdraha 
interspersed amidst the houses. There are upwards of eighty of these structures 
devoted to Musalmdn worship, of which thirty are of a good size, and one is a 
fine building. The ways are narrow, tortuous and unmctalled, and to the west 
thei’e are several large excavations charged with water which becomes stagnant 
during the cold weather. To the west and south the land is low, and the 
' road there is raised, but unmade. Tliore is no regular bazar, and no trade. 
There is no Government school in the town, but there are four schools where the 
Kordu is taught. The town is essentially an agricultural one, comprising a 
cluster of villages inhabited by landholders and cultivators, and this character 
is borne out by the number of cattle one sees coming into it of an evening. 
The well-water has risen from 42 feet from the surface to 30 feet since the 
opening of the canal, but its quality has not deteriorated. The CbaukidSri Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 
13 men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 744. The number of houses in the 
town is 1,447, and of these 1,309 w^ere assessed with a tax averaging Be, 1-0-5 
per house and Ke. 0-2-10 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the year 1872-73 amounted to Ks, 1,519, including a balance of Es. 180 
from the previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 1,279. Though a staff of 
four sweepers is entertained, the condition of the town is extromoly filthy, and 
nothing appears to be done by the local committee towards improving it. On 
the east is a hollow called the pohhar^ in which the rainfall collects, but its 
natural outfall hqs been cut oflF by the rdjbaha^ and it now overflows and causes 
considerable damage. What is most wanted is a goo<i road connecting it with 
the Aligarh road and an enforcement of sanitary rules. 

Jal&li lies on the route from Aligarh by Kisganj and Kachila Ghdt to Bu- 

Communications. 

giri, tlio next stage. From Koil to Jaliili the road is 
metalled and bridged. It leaves the Grand Ti’unk Road at P^ehti (302J miles 
from AUahahad), 5 passes AHahdddpur, 71 mileSj from tho Ganges Canal 

by a bridge, lOf miles. The encamping-ground is about half a mile from tihe 
town of Jaldli, whence supplies are procurable after due notice. Hence to Gan- 
giri the road is metalled as far as Kauriyaganj, miles, and beyond that is un- 
metaUed; passes Shahgarh and the East K&li 'Nadi by a bridge at Haidardmai, 7^ 
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mOes. Tbe ooimtry open and cultivated, Jal^li gave its name to an old par- 
gan^ which was absorbed in the neighbouring parganahs in 1862-63; 32 vil^- 
kges belonging to parganah Jalali were transferred to f^rgan^ KoH, 28 vijlagesr 
to parganah H&thras^ and 29 villages to parganah Atrmili. 

Local tradition makes the foundaticm of Jalali to precede that of Soil iisel£ 
The story is given in the history of tibe district^ and 
need not be repeated here (page 484), It was then 
calted IJilanii, It must have fallen into rnins, for it is said to have been rebuilt by 
Jalal-ud-din Firuz Sfa4h during ihe reign of Gbaias-ud-dln BalbaUi who erected 
the minir at Koil. A mosque still exists here bearing an inscriprion dated in 
665 Hijri (1266-67 A.D.) Jalil-ud-din called the town after his own name and 
settled here a colony of Pathfins, Previously (in 1242 A.D.) Ulugh EhAn 
was obliged to lead a large force to chastise tibe rebels of JalAli and Dewali 
and the Mawas of the Du&b between the Ganges and tibe Jumna. He fought 
much against the infidels and cleared the roads and the neighbouring country 
from insurgents.” For a short time Jalili formed a portioii of the kingdom 
of Jaunpur and was occupied by the Jaunpur troops. In the time of St^jahan 
the Pathdns were ousted by the Sayyids, who are still in possession.^ 

Jarauli, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is distant 
12 mHes from Sikandra and 11 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 2,050 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 2,366* 

JATitBl, a town in parganah Tappal of the ABgarh district, is distant 27 
miles from Aligarh and 13 miles from Khair. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,011 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,281 inhabitants. The Chsnkiddri 
Act (XX. (£ 1856) is in force in Jatari, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering six men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 342. The numb^ 
of the houses in the town in 1872-3 was 494, and of these 451 were assessed 
with a house-tax avera^g Re. 1-1-4 per house and Be. 0-3-6 per head of the 
population per annum. The income for the same year was Bs. 629, includ¬ 
ing a balance of Rs. 139 from the previous year, and the espenditure was 
Bs. 591. 

Jawa, a village in parganah Koil of the Aligarh district, is distant 14 miles 
from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 1,194, and in 1872 was 1,420. There 
is a police-station and a post-o£5oe here. Jawa Ees on the road by Anupshahr te 
Budaou, and is distant 9^ miles from Aligarh and 13 J miles from Danpnr. The 
road is metalled and bridged throughout, and passes Chirat at 5| miles from Ali¬ 
garh. Hence to Danpnr crosses the Ganges Canal by a bridge at one mile, 
passes Tajpur at If, the district boundary at 2|, the East Kali Nadi by a 
bridge at 7^, and Narsyanpur at ll|* miles. Jaw^ is a mere village^ but supplies 
(after notice) and water are plentiful- 

1 I>OWSOQ*S Elliot, II., 862, V., 74, 79; 89, . , . 
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Kaohatjba, a town in pargauah Sikandra of tlie Aligark district, is distant 
30 mdes from Aligarh and 6 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865 was 
3,384, and in 1872 there were 3,911 inhabitants. Kachanra is noted for the'de- 
fenoe made by the fort in 1803, when the gallant Nairn was slain in the assault. 
The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Kachaura, and in 1873 sup¬ 
ported a village police numbering 10 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Es. 582. The number of the houses in lie town in 1872-3 was 759, and of these 
609 were assessed with a house tax averaging Rs. 1-2-7 per house and Ee. 0-2-11 
per head of the population per annum. The income for the same year was 
Es. 764, including a balance of Rs. 56 from the previous year, and the expen¬ 
diture was Es, 763, 

KAtJElYAGANJ, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is dis- 
fent 12 miles from Aligarh and 12 miles from Sikandra. The population in 1865 
was 3,607, and in 1872 there were 3,852 inhabitants. The Ohaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force in Kauriyaganj, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering 9 men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number of 
the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 768, and of these 728 were assessed 
with a house-ta.'c averaging Eo. 0-15-9 per house and Re. 0-3-0 per head of the 
population per annum. The income for the same year was Es. 918, including 
a balance of Rs. 198 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 765, 
Kauriyaganj was founded by an Amil of the Oudh Government during the last 
century. 

Khaib, a tahsili town in the Aligarh district, is situated on the road to the 
■Jumna, distant 14 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 3,339, 
-and in 1872 was 4,850. There is a tahsili, a police-istation, a post-office, a 
school, and a mnnsifi here. The Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in 
Khair, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades 
-at an annual cost of Es. 612. The number of the houses in the-town in 
1872-73 was 1,221, and of these 947 were assessed with a house-tax averaging 
Re. 0-15-6 per house and Ee. 0-3-0 per head of the population per annum. The 
income for the same year \vas Rs. 968, including a balance of Rs. 52 from the 
■previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 844. In 1857 Khair was occupied 

lie OhauMns under Eao Bhdpdl Singh, ChauhAn, who set himself up as 
the Eaja of the parganah. On the 1st J une, 1857, an expedition comprising the 
Agra volunteers under Mr, Watson surrounded the town and captured the rebel 
■who was tried by oourt-martial and hanged. Before the end of the month the 
<H«cak&ns, intent on revenge, called in the J5ts and attacked Khair. The 
Gdfemraent buildings and the houses of the wealthy Baniyas and Mahijans 
were plundered or destroyed. The tahsil, a strong masonry building, might 
have held out longer had its defenders more heart and more gunpowder. It 
■w«8 besieged for several days in yaip, until the tahsilddr and officials, despairing 
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of help, withdrew in the night. It is supposed that property amounting to 
about three lakhs of rupees was plundered during the rule of the insurgents. 

Khaib, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by the 
Bulandshahr distriot; on the east by Koil; on the west by Ohandaiis and Tappal, 
and on the south by Parganah 2fuh of Muttra and Hasangarh of this distriot. 
According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 154 square 
miles and 14 acr^, of which 119 square miles were under oultiTatiou. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 153 square miles, of 
which 118 square miles were cultivated, 12 square miles were culturable, and 23 
square miles were barren. Khair extends from the north-east corner of the 
tahsil, where it touches parganah Khuga in a sonth-westarly direction until it 
joins Tappal near the southern extremiiy of its eastern boundary. It is drained 
by the Karon Kadi, which is dry except during the rains. The line of sand¬ 
hills in Ohandaus are continued on into this parganah. Water, ss a rule, is 
found at a depth of from 18 to 30 feet from the surface, and wicfcer-Kned wdda 
are common and easily made, and last for from two to three years. Of tiba 
145 estates foimd at the recent settlement, 71 were zaminddri, 72 were imperiecfc 
pattidari, and two were held in perfect pattidari tenure, and only 11*84 per 
cent, of the revenue of all these was paid by landholders possessing one village 
or more. The following table shows the changes that have occurred in the 
proprietary body between 1838 and 1868 




■ 

Area hdd in 

Area trans- 

Area held in I86S. 



18SS. 

ferred. 

Ar^ 

Eevenne. 

Jditr 



Acres. 

24»673 

Acres. 

15,849 

Acres. 

8,824 

Es. 

15,3!^, 

Brahman 



19,453 

29,569 

9,3t6 

10,087 

16,612 

EaJpAt ... 


... 1 

17,257 

5,332 

^7 


••c 


24,620 

9,657 

2,310 

14,96» 

32,285 

B'an-masllm 


... 1 

4,053 

1,842 

3,1^1 

Kijath... 



998 

998 

... 


Carpenter 

... 


425 

812 

113 

383 


Total 


96^10 

55,649 

41,161 

65,098 


The lands held by J&fcs and J5dons have, as a rule, passed into the hands 
of members of the same clan, whilst those possessed by Ohauhans have been 
bought up by strangers. Parganah Khair has had seven settlements of the land- 
revenue including the existing one. The following statement shows the statis¬ 
tics of each:— 


Tear. 

i No, of Tillages. 

Eevenue. 

Year. 

No. of Tillages. 

Eevenne. 




Ha 



Bs. 

1809-U 


115 

10,37,101 

1821-29 

115 

1,18,286 

1S12'15 


115 

1,12,225 

1830-87 

116 


1816-20 


115 

1,16,823 

1838-68 .«• 

124 

. 1,55,296 
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During the first three settlements there were two villages held free of land- 
revenue, and six were at that time not in the parganah. The great majority of 
the villages in 1821 were settled for 16 years only. The enhancement of the 
fifth settlement was obtained on eleven villages, ten of which were among the 
former 115, but were assessed only to 1829-30, and one was a revenue-free 
village resumed in 1825-26. The number of villages is now 125, one having 
been divided into two. The settlement of 1816 was made at a time when culti- 
vaition was backward, and there have been considerable and successive enhance¬ 
ments since then, so that the revenue has risen about 50 per cent. In 
Khair 5,311 acres were farmed for arrears of revenue during the currency 
of the past settlement, and 2,926 acres were sold, aggregating 12 percent, of 
the total area, assessed with 14 per cent, of the land-revenue. Es-16,182 were, 
remitted from the revenue demand during 1860-61, but as a rule the revenue 
has been punctually paid in this parganah. The following statement shows^ 
the areas transferred and the average yearns purchase and price per acre for 
each decade of the last settlement:— 


Mode of trans¬ 
fer. 

1830-48. 

1840-58. 

1852-S3. 

Area. 

■ 

Price per 
acre. 

■ li ' 

il 

Area. 

Price per 
acre. 

1 . 

w § 

S 

s 

< 

Price per 
acre. 

L- 

it 


Acres. 

Bs. a. p.. 


Acres. 

Be. a p. 


Acres. 

Bs a. p. 


Private sale, 

8,814 

10 2 3 

6*54 

4,670 

10 12 7 

7- 

13,648 

13 9 8 

8*16* 

Mortgage 

14,388 

4 10 9 

33 

11,160 

12 8 8 

8* 

11,004 

8 6 9 

4*99 

Auction sale, 

8,on 

6 13 2 

8*44 

2,596 

1 ih 4 

3 87 

11,633 

6 13 7 

3*9» 

Pot&l ••• 

31,213 

6 8 2 

4*20 

18,426 

11 6 8 

m 

86,285 

9 13 8 

6*84 


If a single plot has changed hands twenty times, the entry has been made' 
twenty times in this account. 

The transfers by revenue process, apart from the above, amounted to 7,454 
acres during the first ten years of the expired settlement, and during the whole 
term of settlement 5,311 acres were fanned for arrears and 6,612 acres were^ 
sold by auction on account of arrears of revenue. The price brought at these* 
land-auctions averaged only Es. 3-11-0 per acre, or about two* years’ purchase 
cf the land-revenue. The prices brought at private sales are, however, the true 
standard by which to judge of the rise in the value of land. The average price 
pelf acre at private sales during the last twelve years of the expired settlement 
was 51*3 per cent, higher than during the first eleven years. On the whole, 
47 per cent, of the area, bearing 48 per cent., of revenue, had been permanently 
alienated by various processes, and 11 per cent, of the area, with* the samte 
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l^ereenfcage of tlie land-i^venue, was aoder temporary alienation in 1868, but 
of 55,649 acres transferred 37,600 acres belonged to proprietors of tbree- 
fourtbs of a village or more. KJmrif crops occupy 46 per cmL of the cultivated 
area, and amongst them cotton covers 11 per cent, of the area, jodr 19 per 
cent., bdjra 8 per cent., and moth 7 per cent In the rabt, wheat occupi^ 20 
per cent of the total cultivation, l^ar 17 per cent, and gram 8 per cent Only 
2,500 acr^, or 3 per jent of the caldvation, is leased on payments in kind* 
There were 15,998 bulls and hnllocks, 9,502 buffaloes, 7,653 cows, 916 horses* 
and 10,167 goats and sheep in the parganah in 1868 ; 1,335 holdings are held 
by proprietors as seer, 1,082 by hereditary tenants, and 2,660 by tenants-at- 
will, averaging 16’1 acres, 11*3 acres, and 15*7 acres respectively. The average 
rental where cash is paid is Es. 3-14-1 per acre; hereditary tenants pay on an 
average Rs. 3^8-2 per acre and tenants-at-will pay Es. 3-15-10 per acre ; 30 per 
cent of the cultivated area is held by cultivating proprietors. In 1838 only 
375 holdings were recorded as in the possession of hereditary tenants, with an 
average area of 12*4 acres, and an average rental of Es. 2-12-3 per acre; whilst 
tenants-at-will possessed 3,247 holdings, with an average area of 25*3 acres 
and an average rental of Es. 3*2 per acre. The areas held by each class at 
each period are as follows :— 



lass. 

1868. 


Area. 

Bent. 

Area. 

I 

Bent. 

i 

Acres. 


Bs. 

Acres. 


Bs. 

fieredltarj tenants... 
Teaants-at-wili 

4,677 

50,337 


12,936 

1,57,335 

12,231 

41,912 

j 

42,970 

1,67,318 


Taluka Somna is now included in parganah Eiair and is separately men¬ 
tioned in the district notice. It was separately assessed at the settlement in 
1838. The new assessment was made by IMr. W. H. Smith. The statistics of 
the present area show a total area of 98,305 acres, of which 14,845 acres are 
returned as barren and 365 are held free of revenue. The assessable area is 
distributed as follows :— 


Cuiiurahle. 

Culiimied. 

Kew fallow. 

1 

o 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated 

Bry. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Acres. 

467 

Acres. 

6,544 

Acres. 

294 

Acres. 

7,305 

Acres, 

44,754 

Acres. 

31,036 

Acres. 

75,790 

Acres, 

83,095 


These figures show a proportion of culturable land to the total area amounting to 
84 per cant., and of cultivation to culturable area of 91*2 percent. Irrigation 
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reaches only by 59*2 pei? cent, of the cultivated area, and the inargin foi? 
increase of cnltivation is only 8*8 per cent. The revenne assessed amounted 
to Rs. 1,74,070, and the cesses to Bs. 17,407. The new land-revenue falls at 
Es. 2-4-9 on the cultivated acre, and gives an increase of 11 per cent, on the 
old assessment (Es. 1,56,526). Irrigation has increased since last settlement 
by 30*3 per cent, and cultivation by 4*8 per cent. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Khair contained 124 inhabited 
villages, of which 21 had less tliaU 200 inhabitants; 

Population. gg between 200 and 500; 23 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 19 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 atid 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 1874 
there were 144 mahdls or estates in the parganah and 125 villages with an average 
area of 786 acres; the largest having 3,948 acres, and the smallest having 109 acres. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 71,951 souls (33,320 females), giving 
467 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 66,890 Hin-» 
dus, of whom 31,013 were females and 5,061 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 2,307 
were females. Distributing the Hindi population amongst the four great classes^ 
the census shows 16,016 Brahmans, of whom 7,409 were females ; 8,419 Raj- 
pits, including 3,798 females; 2,889 Baniyas (1,301 females): whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 39,566 souls, of whom 18,505 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (6,011), 
Saraswat (1,224), and Sanidh (309). Tlie RajpiT.ts are chief!members of the 
Chauh&n (1,575), Badgijar (224), Gahlot, Jddon (6,146), Jangh4(ra (115), and 
Rather clans ; and the Baniyas are of the Agarw&l (760), Ddsa (1,279), Chau- 
saini, Mahesri, Bdrahsaini, Gurdku, and Rautgi subdivisions. Amongst the 
other castes, those having more than one thousand members each are the Jat 
(8,510), Barhai, Hajjim, Kahir (2,215), Koli (1,735), Chamir,(9,819), Khatife, 
Khdkrob, and Gararia (1,583). Those having between 100 and 1,000 members 
are the Son&r, M&li, Bh6.t, Kalal, Kachhi, Darzi, Jogi, Bairagi, Dhobi, Lohdr, 
Kumhar, Aheriya (797), Orb, Banjira, KAyath, Bharbhunja, Dhuniya, and Teli. 
MusalmAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (100;, PathAns (278), and those 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 
266 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,602 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,316 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
Ifcnituald, or goods j 12,355 in agricultural operations; 2,772 in industrial 


Occupation- 
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Occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3j914 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 656 as of no spedfied occupation. Taking the total population, irres¬ 
pective oi age or sex, the same returns give 1,490 as landholders, 33,621 as 
cnltivators, and 36,840 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,466 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 38,631 souls; 
At the last sditlement in 1838 the parganah comprised 125 villages, with an area 
of 98,585 acres,and a land-revenue amounting to Rs. 1,57,082. In 1841-42 two 
villages were transferred to parganah Koil and one to Chandaus, and in 1851-52 
one village was transferred to Hasangarh. Between 1841 and 1852 sis villages 
were received from Koil and one village from Tappal, leaving Khair, including 
taluka Somna, possessed of 124 inhabited villages. Tlie parganah proper was 
formerly occupied and owned by Clianhfins, but even at last settlement Jits and 
Jadons of the Somna family had each an equal share in the parganah, and there 
was a good sprinkling of Brahmans. Jats and Jadonshave improved, whilst the 
Chaufaans are gradually losing the little that has remained to them. 

Khaib, a tahsfl of the Aligarh district, comprises the parganj^ of Chan¬ 
daus, Tappal, and Khair. According to the settlement statistics in 1874 it com¬ 
prised a total area of 260,147 acres, of which 1,393 acres were held free of 
revenue and 36,304 acres were barren. The assessable area contained 222,450 
acres, of which 186,983acres werecultivated (99,914 acres irrigated) and 35,467 
acres were culturable. Of the latter 597 acres were under groves. The cultur- 
able area is 85 per cent, of the total area, and cultivation covers 84 per cent, 
of the culturable area, whilst irrigation reaches 53 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The proportion of manured land is, as in Atrauli, only 9 per cent. The old. 
revenue amounted to Rs. 3,55,177, and the new revenue to Rs. 4,01,050, falling 
at Rs. 2-2-4 per acre on cultivation, and giving an increase of Rs. 12‘9 per cent, 
over the former demand. The population in 1872 numbered 169,459 sou]s 
(78,731 females), giving 417 souls to the square mile, distribute<l amongst 277 
inhabited villages. The census statistics show 556 blind persons, 60 lepers, 24- 
deaf and dumb, 6 idiots, and 13 insane persons in the tahsiU 

The greatest length of the tahsil, from east to west, is about 32 miles, and 
its greatest breadth is 22 miles, but its shape is irregular, and between these 
extreme distances its length and breadth varies greatly. According to the 
settlement records its total area is 260,159 acres, or 406*5 square miles. Khair 
the largest, and Chandaus the smallest of the parganahs within it, occupy the 
eastern and greater portion of the tahsil, and Tappal forms the western tract. 
The Karon Nadi runs through Chandaus and Khair, and is dry except during 
the rains. The general surface of the country is level and the character of its 
soil uniform ; but three separate lines of or sandliills running from north 
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to south at varying distances from each other, undalate through Ohaadaus and 
Khair. These and the kh&dir of the Jumna in Tappal form the only excep¬ 
tions to the uniformity of the tract. Taking the hangar portions of Tappal, 
the irrigating capabilities of all three parganahs are about equal and bear a 
fair proportion to the cultivated area. 

'Khair is the largest tahsil in the district, though in population it is inferior to 
Koil. The proportion of the culturable area to the total area is 85 per cent., 
and of the cultivated area to the culturable area is 84 per cent., leaving only 16 
per cent, fm: the increase of ciiltivatiou. Khair in a great measure resembles 
Atrauli on the east. Both tahsils have a considerable amount of kh&dir land : 
in both there is a large percentage of sandy soil, and water lies deep beneath the 
surface. As in Atrauli, we have first a khadir, then a large strip of high raised 
sandy soil parallel to the coarse of the river, then a level stretch of good loam, 
which however, in Khair, is interspersed with sandhills which mingle with 
those of Koil and Igl4s on the east. On the whole, however, Khair possesses 
more natural advantages. The ridge of sand bordering the J umna, from the 
nature of the sub-soil, permits of the constraction of wells, whilst on the ridge 
along the Ganges well-irrigation can hardly be said to exist. The canal too 
has been introduced here and has extended its operations very much of late 
years. Again, cultivating communities of Jits and Ohauhins are the rule, and 
the division of produce system of rent is seldom met with, alike the cause and 
sign of inferiority of produce.’’ The tahsil as a whole has improved very much 
between 1839 and 1868. During the year of re-measurement cotton and jodr 
coveted thirty per cent, of the total cultivated area and two-thirds of the kharif 
area alone, and on the other hand wheat covered exactly one-third of the mhi 
a^ea, and barley and byar only a little more. These facts show a more than 
average fertility in the soil. At the last settlement the tahsil consisted of 275 
villages, with an area of 249,442 acres, or 390 square miles, and a land-revenue 

Es. 3,48,161, The present area has been given above. 

Koil, a parganah of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the north by parga¬ 
nahs Barauli and Morthal; on the south by Hasangarb, Gorai, and Hfithras; 
p® the east by Atrauli and Akrabad, and on the west by Khair and flasan- 
garh Ehurja. According to the census of 1872 the parganah had then a 
total area of 274 square miles and 100 acres, of which 186 square miles 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 268 square miles, of which 182 square miles were culti¬ 
vated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 68 square miles were barren. 
The Kml tahsil lies almost in the centre of the district on the watershed 
between the great rivers. The level is therefore high and the soil of uniform 
character. Vast tracts of commencing in a north-west direction, run in a 
^ii^re or less o<mnected line almost parallel with the course of the canaL 
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Bb^ vfllages ars found bore and there, but they are few and far between, and 
mostly lie in the tract between the Khair and Iglas metalled roads. The soil 
for the most part is good loam, and the tract to the north-east, so backward 
at the past settlement, is now so improred by irrigation that little or no inferior¬ 
ity is apparent in it when compared with the remainder of the tahsii. 

The settlement of parganah Koil in 1838 was made by Mr. Thornton, and 
, after his revision there were 288 villages, with an area 

I history, 145,232 acres and a revenue of Rs. 2,25,814. The 

former assessment was very unequal. There appears to have be<m, during the 
last century, a very general dispossession of the original proprietory and a 
great nnmb^ of estates, especially those lying close to the city, fell into the 
hands of the Lodhas and other east®s as managers. Many of the villages thus 
held were very heavily assessed at the previous settlements, whilst the k&ndngo 
families and others who possessed greater influence obtained easier terms. 
The oonseqnencje was that there was much poverty and distress in parts of it 
Mn !!3iomton reduced the fermer assessment by Bs. 3,718, and his rates fell at 
Es. 2-4 per cultivated acre. Siiace then numerous changes have taken place 
in Ae boundaries of the parganah, and these are noted hereafter. Out of a 
total area of 176,274 acres at the present settlement, 41,377 acres were found to 
be barren and 5,567 acres were held free of revenue. In 1838, cut of a total 
area of 16^603 acres, 35,301 acres were entered as barren and 4,120 as free 
of revmiue. The distribution of the assessable area at both assessm^ts was as 
follows:— 
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77,980 
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24^103 

33,142 
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121,022 

Acres. 

128,330 

223,182 


The c«dtarahle area m 73 per cent, of the total area and toe pMoeutage of 
cultivaticm to the cnlfcurable area is 90. The perc^tage irrigated area to 
^altivation is 79, against 72 at toe preoeding settlement Only nine per cent, 
of the culturable area is actually available for the extension of cultivation. 
The same excessive assessment seems in a great measure to have been conti¬ 
nued by Mr. Thornton, who took 70 per cent, of the assets, so that the increase 
in the new assessment has not been more than 15 per cent, giving a land- 
revenue of Rs. 281,600 and cesses Es. 28,160. 
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The following statement shows the character of the transfers made during 
each decade of the expired settlements— 


Mode of transfer. 

1839>1S48. 

1849-1858. 

1 

1859-1867. 

Area. 

Average per 
acre. 

•S <n 

M 5 

w JS 

0) 

Average per 
acre. 

Years’ pur¬ 
chase 

Area. 

Average per 
acre. 

Years’ pur¬ 
chase 


Acres. ^ 

Bs. a. p. 


Acres. 

Hb. a. p. 

t 

Acres. 

Rb. a. p. 


private sale, 

9.627 

6 8 2 

47 

13,334 

10 2 0 

5*8 

23,318 

13 13 0 

8'6 

Mortgage... 

16,083 

5 5 11 

33 

12,166 

7 6 2 

4-8 

11,648 

14 4 2 

6*4 

Auction sale, 

9,672 

6 11 3 I 

4-3 

7,869 

7 11 4 

4*4 

14,066 

8 9 2 

4’9 

Total, .«■ 

34,182 

6 0 10 

4*0 

33,.369 

8 8 11 

61 

4S.921 

12 6 7 

66 


The settlement of the city of Koil is noticed under the description of the 
city: and the history of the talukas of Aisa, Manchanra, S4kr&wMi, Sahibabad, 
and the grants held by the Derridon family, is given under the district notice. 
The alienations during the term of the past settlement in this parganah have 
been very numerous. In 234 out of 320 villages, an area of 118,650 acres, out 
of a total area of 164,776 acres, has been transferred: 42 per cent, of these 
have passed by private sale, 34 per cent, by mortgage, and 24 per cent, by or¬ 
der of the civil courts. It is unquestionable that the proximity of a large 
city brings about a rapid movement of property. The facilities for contractii;^ 
loans are great and the money-lenders are ever accommodating, and in addition 
to these the temptations to extravagance and luxury are also very great. 
Hence temporary mortgages often end in private sales, or the land is put up 
for sale in satisfaction of the decrees of a civil court, which is at the door of the 
usurious lender, and the accessibility of which encourages both fraudulent and 
frivolous claims.” The principal losers are Thdkurs, Sayyids, and Musalm&n 
Bajpdts, and no matter how long the day may be delayed, the remainder of them 
must all go, sooner or later, to make room for the usurers, who are the only 
monied men left. Fifty-two per cent, of the estates in this parganah are held 
on. a zaraind4ri tenure. In 1857 hereditary tenants paid on an average 
Ks. 3-7-4 per acre foi* their cultivation: this rate increased in 1868 to 
* Bs. 3-9-7 ; tenants-at-will, in 1857, paid Es. 3-4-3, which increased by 17*5 
per cent., or to Bs. ^-13-5^ in 1868. In Koil only 267 biswas, with an area 
. pf 7,817 acres, were farmed, and 50 biswa shares, with an area of 682 acres, 
. w^e sold for arrears of land-revenue between 1838 and 1868. A few con- 
. fiscationsfor rebellion took place after 1857. 

^ . According to the census of 1872 parganah Koil contained 269 inhabited 
* , villages, of which 63 had less than 200 inhabitants; 109 

had between 200 and 600, 75 had between 500 and 1,000; 
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16 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and three had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Aligarh or Koil, with 
58,539 ; HardnaganJ, with 6,970; and Jalali, with 7,480. The settiement records 
show altogether 274 villages, distribnted amongst 321 mahAls or estates. Jhe 
average village area comprises 639 acres, the smallest containing only 96 
acres. The total population in 1872 numbered 394,160 sonls {89^945 
females), giving 708 to the sqnare mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 161,061 Hindus, of whom 74,009 were females; 33,061 Musalm&np, 
amongst whom 15,924 were females ; and 38 Christians. Histribnting the 
Hindd population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 21,106 
Brahmans, of whom 9,578 were females ; 22,675 Bajputs, including 10,028 
females; 12,016 Baniyas (5,540 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
105,264 souls, of whom 48,863 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi¬ 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur <1,690), Saraswdt (2,078), Sanfidh 
<1,338), Eanaujiya, and Gujrdti. The Bajpiits chiefly belong to the Gahtet 
(115), Chauhan <2,297), Badgdjar <588), Jddon (15,330), Janglfira (2,332), 
Tomar, Puudir, Solankhi, Rather, Panwdr, Jaiswar, Bhdl and Bachhal elans. 
The Baniyas are of the Agarwdl (2,867), Chausaini (686), Dasa (841), 
Mahesri (1,119), Bdrahsaini (5,125), Khandelwal, Gurika/ Saraugi, and Lohiya 
subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 
members each J4t (3,676), Sonar (1,407), Barhai (4,368), Ha|)am (3,521), 
Mali (2,296), Edohhi (1,444), Ahfr (1,997), Darzi, Eahdr (3,506), Dhobi, Koli 
(6,613), Chamar (31,697), Ehatik, Khdkrob (4,535), KumMr (2,090), Gara- 
riya (6,021), Kdyath (3,386), Lodha (9,615), and Dhuna. The following have 
less than 1,000 and more than one 100 members each:—Raj, Bhdt, EaUl, 
Goshdin, doshi, Jogi, Bairagi, Lohar, Aherija (790), Orh, Bharbhunja, Teli, 
Elanjar, Chhipi, and Biwari. Musalm&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(4,496), Sayyids (1,967), Mughals (403), and Pathdns (4,373). The remainder 
are entered witbout distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 1,045 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 12,585 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 4,534 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 21,321 in agricultural operations ; 11,424 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 13,719 persons returned as labourers and 
1,397 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
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of age or sex, tie same returns give 7,374 as landholders, 55,880 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 130,906 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 5,725 males, 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 104,215 
souls. 

Uumefous changes have taken place in the limits of the parganah since 
the settlement in 1838, The changes up to 1870 are shown in the following 
table:— 


Year. 
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to 

No. of villages. 
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1851-52 

Ehair ... 

2 

I,7S» 

2,258 

1862 

Akrabad ... 

23 

20,375 

27,516 


Jaim 

32 

27,079 

40,443 


Total ... 

67 

49,SI 8 

70,217 


Increase, ... 

... 

19,514 

17,625 


■ Eoil, a* tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises the parganahs of Koil, 
Morthal, and Barauli. The total area according to the settlement records of 
1874 amounts to 227,897 acres, of which 5,575 acres are held free of reveuu-e 
and 63,088 acres are barren. The assessable area amounts to 169,234 acres, of 
which 17,378 acres are oulturable and 151,856 acres are cultivated. Of the 
culturable area, 1,533 acres are new fallow, 14,634 acres are old waste, and 1,111 
acres are under groves. Of the cultivated area, 119,070 acres are irrigated. 
The new assessments amounted to Rs. 3,60,569, and the cssses to Ss. 36,055, or 
a total of Rs, 3,96,624. The new-laud-revenue gave an increase of 19 per cent, 
over the current revenue, and falls at Rs. 2-5-11 per cultivated acre. In 1872 
the population numbered 230,669 souls (106,842 females'), giving 648 souls to 
tile square mile^ distributed amongst 350 inhabited villages. The same statis¬ 
tics show 571 persons blind, 45 lepers, 23 deaf and dumb, 19 idiots, and 20 
insane persons in the tahsil. 

IStis tiihsil is an old one.^ It was known as the Hazdr tahsil up to 1840, 
lasuaae was daanged to the Koil tahsil. It is divided into two unequal 
ports by tiae Gtrand Trunk Road running from the south-east corner in a north¬ 
westerly direction^ and into two still more unequal portions by the Clanges Canal. 
Pr<^erty is emisidecably subdivided throughout the tahsil: 55 per cent of the 
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estates are held in zamindari tenure, 15'5 per cenj. in perfect pa'ttid4ri, and the 
reoiaiader are bhayaoMra, Only 18 per csnt. of the Ian 1-re venue is paid by 
proprietors who own more than one village, 25*5 per cent, by villages owned 
by less than ^ sharers, and 56'5 per cent, by proprietary eoramanitifes. Twenty- 
tiiree per cent., or nearly a quarter of the coltivated area, is recorded as the seer of 
proprietors. Hereditary tenants cnltivate 28 per cent, of tte cultivated area, or 
36 pear cent, of the tenants’ land, and hold 42,411 acres: tenants-at-wili 
occupy 74,240 aores,or49p3r coat, of the caltivatei area, and 64 per cent of the 
tenants’ land. The holiin^ of hereditary tenants average 8*7 acres each, and 
of tenants-at-will 11 acres; and all tenants together, 10 acres, or 17’5 pnkka 
Wghas, which are equivalent to 53 kuchha bighas. The average rental per acre 
paid by hereditary tenants is Rs. 3-8-11, and by tenants-at-will Rs. 3-13-8, 
giving a general rate of Rs, 3-12-0 per acre. The papers of the revision of 1857 
show a rate for hereditary tenants of Rs. 3-6-3 per acre, and a rate for tenants- 
at-will of Rs. 3-1-10, giving a general rate of Rs. 3-2-8 per acre, which shows.a 
rise, during the last decade, of 4*9 per cent, in the rents paid by hereditary 
tenants, of 22 “37 per cent, in the rents paid by tenants-at-will, and a general 
rise of 18*4 per cent. The greatest rise has been in M >rthal, which, owing to 
the influence of the canal, has increased its competition rate 43-8 p^ cent. la 
Barauli the increase has been 37*2 per cent., and in Koil only 17*5 per cent. 
In 1857 the holdings of hereditary tenants had an average area of 12 acres, 
aad fay 1868 this had dwindled down to 8 acres: the holdings of tenants-at-will 
have remamed the same, or 11 acres. But though the area held by each here¬ 
ditary tenant has diminished, the total area held by that class of tenant has 
increased. In 1857 they held only 20,877 acres, and in 1868 their total hold¬ 
ings covered 42,411 acres, or more than doable the ameunt of land formerly 
cultivated by them, and at a rate 8 per cent, below that paid by other cultiva¬ 
tors, there were no powerful talukadSrs, as in Atranli, to cont^t and 

iwaolically prohibit the growth of occuf^ncy rights, and the result is that the 
<dd cultivalore have more than held their own. The old tenants probably held 
better land, and so paid a higher rate in 1857, but with the introduction of the 
canal into the poor^ lands held by the tenants-at-will, the landholders have been 
able to increase the rates paid by the latter class of tenants, and to extract from 
them a much larger proportional share of the beneSts derived from irrigation 
than they can from thmr old tenants. Seventy* eight per cent, of the OTltivatod 
area at assessment was irrigated, and of this, 80,424 acres, or 66 per cent, of the 
total irrigation, was from wells. 10*5 per cent, of the area is unirrigated sand, and 
roJi crops occupy 52 per o^t. of the total cultivation; hharlf crops 47 per cent.-; 
and miscellaneous crops, such as tobacco and the like, one per cent, lii the 
rabi, wheat takes up 25 per cent, of the total area, barley 11 per cent., h^ar 8 
per cent., and gram 7 per cent. In the hharlf^ cotton covers 14 per cent, of the 
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B,resL,jodr occupies 18 per cent, bdjm 6 per cent., and indigo 4 per ccnL Two 
per cent, of the area leased to tenants in Koil and 7 per cent, in the remain¬ 
der of the tahsil was paid for in kind, but only in the worst villages, where 
poor sandy soil prevails. The entire increase in cultivation between 1838 and 
1868 amounts to only 5‘5 per cent., but a very appreciable portion of the 
cultivated and oulturable area has been taken up for the purposes of the canal, 
railway and roads. Twenty-six per cent, of the total area is unassessable, 9 
per cent, comprises culturable waste, and one per cent, is under groves. The 
proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is 90 per cent., and of culturable 
land to the total area is 74 per cent. 

Mahu, a town in parganah Hjithras of the Aligarh district, is distant 12 
miles from Hathras and 20 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 1,473 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,515. 

MANDEi^K, a village in parganah Koil of the Aligarh district, is distant 
7 miles from Koil on the Agra road. The population in 1865 numbered 1,496, 
and in 1872 there were 1,687 inhabitants. The Mandr&k indigo factory was the 
scene of the spirited defence made by Mr. Watson and eleven Europeans 
against 1,000 MusalinAn rebels on the 1st of July, 1857, and which has 
been noticed in the district history. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in 
force in Mandrdk, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering four men 
of all grades, at an annual cost of Es. 216. The number of the houses in the 
town in 1872-73 was 340, and of these 240 were assessed with a house-tax 
averaging Ee. 1-1-10 per house and Be. 0-2-7 per head of the population per 
annum. The incomo for the same year was Es. 330, including a balance of 
Es. 62 from the previous year, and the expenditure was Es. 296. 

Mbndu, a town in parganah Hdthras of the Aligarh district, is distant 4 
miles from Hathras and 17 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 w’-as 
4,194, and in 1872 there were 4,262 inhabitants. Mendu gave its name to a 
taluka, an account of which is given in the district notice. The Chaukiddri 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Mendu, and in 1873 supported a village police 
niimhering nine men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 528. The number 
of the houses in the town in 1872-73 was 929, and of these 875 were assessed 
with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-7 per house and Re. 0-2-11 per head of 
the population per annum. The income for the same year was Es. 1,010, 
including a balance of Rs. 158 from the previous year, and the expenditure was 
Es. 870. 

Mitai, a town in parganah Hathras of the Aligarh district, is distant 5 
miles from Hdtbras and 26 miles from Aligarh. In 1865 there were 1,533 
inhabitants, and in 1872 there were 1,619. i 

Mobthal, a small parganah in tahsil Koil of the Aligarh district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Pahdsu of the Bulandshahr district; on the 
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south by Koil; on the ea^t by Atranli; and on the west by Koil. By the census 
return of 1872 the parganah had then a total area of 82 square miles and 8 
acres;^ of which 55 square miles and 8 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 82 square miles, 
of which 55 square miles were cultivated, 8 square miles were cultamble, and 
19 square miles were barren. 

The physical features of the parganah so resemble that of Koil that it is 
needless to repeat them here. It originally formed part of the Atrauli tahsil, 
but since 1852 has been included in Koil. The zammd&rs are chiefly Chau- 
tan Rajputs. Mr. Thornton, writing in 1838, says :—There have been more 
sales by auction, and there is generally more pecuniary distress in this taluka 
than in any other tract of land w'hich I know of equal size, when the revenue 
has been on the whole so moderate. The zamfndirs have possessed great faci¬ 
lities for borrowing money, in consequence of there being a large mart in the 
neighbourhood, named Harduaganj. The Baniyas who reside in that town 
generally exact badni engagements in return, and this is a system which, 
sooner or later, is sure to ruin the borrowing party. Besides the above disad¬ 
vantages, the soil of this taluka is for the most part of a decidedly inferior kind. 
The system of cultivation is almost entirely baidi^ or by division of crops. The 
proportion of irrigation is 57 per cent., of which 5^ per cent, is furnished by 
the K&li Nadi and by tanks or jhfls, and is of loss value than that which is 
afforded by wells. Under these circumstances, the new revenue, although 
higher by Es, 104 than the old, falls only at Ee. 1-13-6^ per cultivated acre/' 

The new assessment was made by Mr, W. H. Smith: the statistics of area 
are as follow :— 
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Here the proportion of the cultivated to the culturable area is 87 per cent., 
whilst the proportion of culturable soil to the total area is 82 per cent. 
Irrigation covers 82 per cent, of the cultivated area, showing an increase of 62 per 
cent. The new assessment was made at Es. 58,379, and the cesses stand at 
Es. 5,836, The increase in the land-revenue over the old settlement amounts 
to 36 per cent. The changes that have occurred in Morthalfrom 1839 to 1S68 
affect 46 out of 64 villages: and 24,072 acres out of a total of 35,091 acres 
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were transferred, forming 72 per cent, of the entire area. Nearly all this, as 
noted above, formerly belonged to the Chauh&ns. The following table shows 
these changes more clearly:— 


SJode of trans¬ 
fer. 

1889-1848. 

1849-1858. 

1869.1867. 


Average per 
acre* 

Years^ purchase. 

Area. 

Average per 
acre. 

Years’ purchase 

OS 

Ui 

f- 

< 

Average per 
acne. 

Years’ purchase. 


Acres. 

Rs. a. 

P- 


Acres. 

Rs a. p. 


\cre8. 

Rs. at p. 


Private sale .. 

2,677 

10 12 

8 

14-1 

2,907 

10 3 11 ' 

7‘7 

4,706 

15 9 10 

12-3 

Mortgage 

501 

3 13 

0 

3‘3 

3,890 

8 IS 11 

6*0 

s,8 22 

11 5 5 

9*8 

Auction sale . 

2,035 

8 9 

5 

9-3 

2,237 

5 15 7 

4-7 

432 

H 20 4 

13*6 

Total 

5,213 

9 4 

2 

10*7 

8,534 

8 8 to 

6 2 

8,960 

13 n 11 

U3 


On the whole the Chauhans have retained but few of their old possessions, 

' and these few are slowly but surely passing out of their hands. High prices 
and enhanced rents have not changed the characteristics of the clan in this dis¬ 
trict, and debt, idleness and extravagance, are still producing their natural 
results. One thing may be noticed here, and that is the gradual rise in the value 
of land. The average price’ per acre, though weighted by the sales of land 
'under decrees of the’civil courts, which are so low owing to incumbrances, still 
show a decided rise in each decade of the past settlement, and the tendency is 
still towards a rise. At no time was there any difficulty found in paying the 
late assessment, which was framed at 70 per cent, of the aitfsets then existing, 
and the present light assessment should, therefore, be easily paid. Only 2 5 
shares, amounting to 219 acres, were farmed for arrears of revenue between 
1838 and 1868; 51 per cent, of the estates in this parganah are held on a zamin-' 
dUri tenure. In 1857 hereditary tenants paid on an average Rs. 3-7-0 per acre 
on their cultivation; this had increased in 1868 to Rs. 3-9^2; tenants-at-will in 
1857 paid Rs. 2-10-10 per acre, and this increased in 1868 by 42‘8 per 
cent., or to Rs. 3-13-2 per acre. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Morthal contained 57 inhabited 
villages, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants j 
opu a lop gg had between 200 and 500 ; 11 had between 500 and 

1,000; four had beetween 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 
.3,000. The settlement records show altogether 54 villages, distributed amongst 
66 mahdrls or estates, 
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The total population in 1872 numbered 26^857 .souls (12,342 females), 
giving 445 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 25,153 Hindus, of whom 11,582 were females; and 1,704 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 760 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 3,406 Brahmans, of whom 1,583 
were females; 2,945 Eajpiits, including 1,284 females; 960 Banijas (450 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the popttlatidn is included in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 18,842 souls, of whom 
9,265 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this par- 
ganah are^the Gaur (372) and Saraswat. The Rajputs chiefly belong to the 
Ohauhdu (1,964), Gahlot, Badgiijar, Jadon (586), Janghard and Bais clans, 
and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl, Dasa, Mahesri, and Bdrahsaini subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, those which have more than 1,000 members 
each afe the Jdt (1,001), Chamdr (5,756), Garariya (1,327>, and liodha (2,860) 
castes. 

The following castes have less than 1,000 and more than 100 members :— 
Barhai, Hajjam, Kaial, Ahfr, Eachhi, Darzi, Kahdr, Dhobi, Lohdr, Koli, 
Khatife, Kbdkrob, Knmhdr, and Kdyath. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs 
(133), Pathdns (144), and a number unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Ocenpations* irjale adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 

40 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 968 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 276 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani¬ 
mals, or goods; 4,728 in agricultural operations ; 637 in indnstrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,050 persons returned as labourers and 
89 as of no specified occupation- Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 715 as landholders, 12,527 as cultivators, 
and 13,615 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 191 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 14,515, 
souls. 

Morthal and Barauli^are mere talukas, and are practically looked upon as 
one parganah in the revenue records. Both of them originally formed part 
of Parganah Koil, and during the last century became detached as separate 
talukas. Morthal belonged almost entirely to a Chauhdn colony, and now^. 
though a’few villages, belong to Bakir Ali Khan of Pindrdwal, and a few to 
Mah^jaiis, the parganah may be said to be divided between the old Ohauliau 
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proprietors and the Musalnidn Eadgiyar Mahmud Alt Khan of ChaMii. The 
following changes took place since 1838 :— 


Year. 

Transferred 

to 

Villages. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Received 

from 

Villages 

Area. 

<0 

a 

§ 

► 

1S51-5S 

Atratili , 

2 

Acres. 

Bs. 

1^456 

10,878 

1851-52 

Koil 

1 

Acres 

622 

Rs. 

626 


Buiandsbahr, 

xs 

11,187 


Atrauli ... 

1 

299 

790 


Total ... 

20 

12,649* 

11,834 


Total ... 

2 

821 

1»816 


MuBSiiN, a town in parganah Mixrs-4a and talisil H&thras of the Aligarh 
district, lies 24 miles from Aligarh and 7 xniles from Hathras, on the Muttra 
road* The population in 1853 was 6,5685 and in 1865 was 5,572. In 1872 
thei'e were Sj&OS inhahitauts, of wbo-m 5,009 were Hindus (2,223 females) and 
9‘89 were Musalinans (442 females). The town site occupies an area of 69 
square acres, giving 87 souls to the acre. The iovrn is separated from the 
Muttra road by an excavation, to the east and west of which run the roads from 
Aligarh by Igl&s, and that from the fort to the main road. The latter forms the 
principal street and bazarway, and shortly after it enters the town it branches 
into two near the and joins the Iglas road. It is raised and drained at the 

sides, but all the other ways are low, unraetalled, and ill~kept. There are but 30 or 
40 brick-built houses, and these belong to grain-merchants. Mursdn is essenti¬ 
ally an agricultural town, and there is hardly any trade, except in country pro¬ 
duce wjiich eventually finds its way to H&thras. The well-water is good and lies 
at about 30 feet from th^ surface. There are two schools here, a police-station^ 
and a post-office^ On the whole the place appears to be neglected, and neither 
the Raja nor any one else takes much interest in its improvement. The Raja 
employs tw'o native physicians io attend the people in the town, but beyond 
this nothing has been clone for it. There is a sarai for travellers and an 
encamping-groxxnd for carts near the high x'oad. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force in Mixrsan, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
13 men of all grades, at an annual cost of Rs. 744. The nxxmber of the houses 
in the town in 1872-73 was 1,282, and of these 1,081 xvere assessed with a 
house-tax averaging Re. 1-1-10 per house and Re. 0-3-2 per head of the popu¬ 
lation per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,275, inoludiug 
a balance of Rs, 69 from the previous year ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,171* 
The history of Murs&n is that of the Jat Rajas of the place, and this has 
History already been given in the district notice. Raja Tikam 

Singh, C.S.I., the present representative, is an Honorary 
Magistrate. On the capture of Daya Rdm’s fort of Hdthras in 1817, the Mur- 
Raja, Bhagwant Singh, kxrrendered his fort, of which the bastions and 
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Walls were dismantled by tbe British forces- The fort is now in ruins, and is 
occupied by the followers of the Raja and the house of the Raja ; but the latter 
chiefly resides in another house at some distance from the fort. 

MursAk, a parganah in tahsil HAthras of the Aligarh district^ is bounded 
on the north by Easangarh ; on the west and south by the Muttra district; and 
on the east by Hathras. The census statistics of 1872 show a total area of 
73 square miles and 79 acres, of which 66 square miles were under cultivatioii- 
The area assessed to Government revenue during tlie same year w’as 67 square 
miles, of which 61 square miles were cultivated, one square mile wras culturable, 
and five square miles w'ere barren. 

This parganah is a continuation of tahsil Iglas, and is marked by similar 
physical cliaracteristics. Qbe Karon Nadi runs down its centre, with a kb^idir 
of good quality and tolerably fertile. As in Jglas, however, parallel lines of 
sandy soil run within a short distance of each side, limited in extent on the west, 
and broader and more irregular on the east. These are well-defined tracts and of 
far greater extent and poorer capability than those in Hatbras. There are no Jhils 
in the parganah larger than ponds, and no stream other than the Karon. This 
absence of rivers and tanks is however made up for by the great facilities 
atforded lor well-irrigation. Water is found at a depth of 25 to SO feet from the 
surface, fed by inexhaustible springs and the subsoil is good. 

The fiscal history of the parganah is given under the MursAn family in 
the notice of the Aligarh district. The villages cf 
niscal Mstory. parganah were divided by Mr. Thornton in 1834 

into zamihdurij mukadami^ and icdukaddrL The first comprised those villages 
in which the Raja of Mursan was found to have proprietary rights ; the second, 
those settled with the village communities; and the third, those settled with the 
Raja on the refusal of the village communities to accept the engagements for 
the land-revenue. Up to Mr. Thornton’s revision the total amount of revenue 
due from the parganah had been paid through the und tbe sum realis¬ 

able by him in the previous settlement was Rs. 2,05,414, of which the Govern¬ 
ment land-revenue was Rs. 1,74,602. Mr, Thornton reduced the demand by 
13 per cent., or to Rs. 1,52,053, of which the Raja paid Rs. 60,102 for tbe vil¬ 
lages settled with him, and Rs. 91,951 for the mukadami villages, w'hich paid 
to the Raja Rs. 118,624. The incidence of the revenue was Rs. 2-9-6 per culti¬ 
vated acre. This settlement framed on the heavv assessments that had 


been exacted by the former talukadars, worked very badly; and though 
remissions and revisions were made, 7,269 acres, or 17’67 per cent, of the entire 
area, were farmed, and 2,037 acres, or 4*95 per cent, of the area, were sold for 
arrears of revenue during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement. In 
addition to this, 3 8,867 acres, or 94*52 per cent., changed hands by private sale, 
mortgage or forced sale. A t the conclusion of the present settlement operations 
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in 1872, only 16,052 aoros, or 39 per cent: of the total area, remained to 
the old proprietors, whilst 19,943 acres, or 48^ per cent., had been pennanently 
transferred to others, and tlie remainder had been mortgaged. Jdts, Brahmans, 
Gahlots, and Musahndns have been the principal losers and money-lenders 
the gainers. 

The following statement shows the loss to each caste :— 


Caste. 

1 

Lost between 1838 
and I8fi8 by 

Remaining. 1 

1 

Caste. 

00 

CO 

4. 

.9 

"S 

jd 

08 

V 

u 

<3 

Lost between 1*8?8 
and 1368 by 

•f 

.9 

*3 

a 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

Total. 

joj 

*« 

CQ 

1 

Total. j 

AiMsi ... 

549 

91 

T66 

256 

293 

J at »•« 

2,7323 

1,2746 

3,281 

16,026 

11,297 

dOh ... 

8,710 

4,159 

1,167 

5.326 


Kayath ... 

6 




6 

A garwAla 

42 



... 

42 

<fOsh4.m ... 

34 

• •• 



34 

Oahlot... 

4,037 

2,680 

414 

3,094 

943 

Nau-muslim 

399 

268 

*'*78 

346 

63 


Between 1838 and 1869 the parganah has been reduced by the transfer of 
66 villages to other parganahs. Originally the parganah was formed on purely 
historical considerations, and the recent changes have been made to form a 
compact area for administrative purposes j any minute comparison therefore 
with previous areas is out of the question. 

The new assessment of the land-revenue has beenmade by Mr. W. H. Smith. 
The statistics of area show a total area of 46,607 acres, of which 2,514 acres 
are returned as barren, and 3,536 acres are hold free of revenue. The distribu¬ 
tion of the assessable area is as follows :— 


Culturable, 

Total. 

1 Cultivated. 

Total. 

Grand Total. 

New fallow. 

03 

% 

Groves. 

Irrigated. 

p 

Acres. 

150 

Acres. 

1,463 

Acres. 

39 

Acres. 

1,€52 

Acres. 

35,761 

Acres. 

3,154 

Acres. 

38,905 

Acrea. 

40,557 


The proportion of culturable land to the total area is 87 por cent.; and here 
also oultivation is very high, being 96 per cent, of the culturable area. Irriga¬ 
tion, too, reaches 92 per cent, of the entire cultivated area, and only four per 
cent, of the culturable area, including land under groves, has not yet been ' 
brought under the plough. Cultivation has increased by 9*18 per cent., and' 
irrigation by 9'8 per cent, since last settlement. The new assessment amounts 
to ^Es. 1,06,890-8-0, and the cesses to Es. 10,869. Mursdn is undoubtedly 
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inferior to Hdthras in its soil: it contains 6 per cent, of dry bMr^ and a large 
proportion of the irrigated area is of the same character. The old land-revenue 
at the commencement of the past settlement stood at Es. 95,209, which rose to 
Rs. 95,848 when the new settlement commenced. The increase shown at the new 
assessment amounts to 11 per cent. Out of 143 mahAls or estates in 1872, nine 
were held free of revenue, 76 were zamindari, and 58 were bhayachAra.^ 59*6 
per cent, of the total area is held by nnmerous sharers, 7 per cent, by a few, and 
the remainder almost entirely by the Baja of Mursfin. The hharif occupies 55 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and in it cotton covers IS'5 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area,yodr 21’5 per cent, and idjra 7*5 per cenL Amongst the faJi 
crops, wheat occupies 14 per cent, of the entire cultivation, barley 15 per cent., 
and bajra 9 per cent» 703 holdings are in the possession of cultivating proprie¬ 
tors as seer, 1,071 holdings are held by hereditaify cultivators, and 2,130 holdings 
by tenants^at-will, or 18*6 per cent., 30*5 per cent., and 50*9 per cent, 
respectively of the total cultivated area. The area of each proprietary holding 
averages 10*6 acres. Thus, tenants vrho were formerly for the most part 
proprietors occupy 81*4 per cent, of the cultivated area, and the landowners are 
nearly all absentees. The average rental is Es. 4-15-0 per acre; hereditary 
tenants pay, on an average, Es. 4-13-4 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will pay 
Es. 5-0-2 per acre. Though inferior to Hathras, the general rent-rate in this 
parganah is slightly in excess. In Mnrsdn 7,515 cultivated acres are recorded 
as seer, 12,303 acres as held by hereditary tenants, and 20,526 acres as held by 
tenants-at-wilL 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Mursdn contained 129 inha- 
„ , , bited villages, of which 51 had less than 200 inhabit- 

ants, 53 had between 200 and 500, 19 had between 
500 and 1,000, and 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000. Hie only town con¬ 
taining more than 5,000 inhabitants is Mursan itself. The settlement records 
show that there were 143 villages in the parganah in 1872, distributed amongst 
143 mah&ls or estates. The average area of each village was 328 acres. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 47,496 souls (21,876 females), giving 651 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 44,049 BEndfis, 
of whom 20,269 were females; 3,447 Musalmfins, amongst whom 1,607 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 9,908 Brahmans, of whom 4,572 were females ; 973 Eajputs, 
including 444 females; 1,775 Baniyas (824 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in the other castes ” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 31,393 souls, of whom 14,429 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Granr (558), Sanddh (1,136), and 

• 1 For farther details as to the fiscal history of this parganah, see Sett. Rep. 1,247, and Rev., 
Rep. II, N. a, 49. 
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Saraswat (54). Eajputs belong to the Gahlot (666), Ohanhin, and Badgdjar 
dans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw’dl (1,104), Mahesri (241), Bdrahsaini (112), 
Dasa, and Chausaini subdivisions. The following, amongst the other castes, 
have more than 1,000 members each:—Jdt (8,849), Barhai, Hajjdm, Koli 
(2,031), and Chamdr (18,625;. The following have less than 1,000, but 
more than 100 members eaclu - Sondr, Bhdt, Kaldl, Ahir, Kdchhi, Darzi, 
Jogi, Kahdr, Bairdgi, Dhobi, Khatik, Khdkrob, Kumhdr, Garariya, Aheriya, 
Kdyatli, and Malldh. The Musalmdns aro distributed amongst Shaikhs (803), 
Sayyids (101), and Pathdns (460) ; the remainder of the Muhammadan popu-. 
lation is entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age) 205 are 
emjdoyed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,090 in domestic service, as personal servants, water., 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,081 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 6,560 in agricultural operations ; 2,324 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 3,585 persons returned as labourers and 419 as of no 
specified occupation. Talcing the totjil population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 954 as landholders, 17,425 as cultivators, and 29,117 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis.. 
tics, ■which are confessedly imperfect, show 935 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 25,620 souls. Mursdn originally 
formed a p'ortion of parganahs Jalesar and Koil. In 1838 it contained 208 
villages, with a cultivated area amounting to 58,621 acres and a land-revenue 
of Es. 1,52,053. Between 1839 and 1868, 17 villages were received from 
Hathras, and 33 villages were transferred to parganah Mah&ban of the Muttra 
district, 44 villages to Hiihras, and 6 to Iglfis. 

PiLKHANA, a town in parganah Akrabad of the Aligarh district, is distant 
11 miles from Aligarh and 12 miles from Sikandra. In 1865 there were 3,809 
inhabitants, and in 1872 tibere were 4,500. The town is a very old one, and 
gave its name to a taluka which was farmed to Daya Edm at the commenoe- 
ment of the British rule. In 1817 the talnka was broken up, and the villages 
were settled with the original proprietors. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force in Pilkhana, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 9 
men of %U grades at an annual cost of Es. 528. The number of the houses 
in the town in 1872-73 was 798 ; and of these 750 were assessed with 
a house-tax averaging Re. 1-4-4 per house and Re. 0-3-5 per head of the 
'population per annum. The income for the same year was Rs. 1,04% 
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iadading a balance of Rs. 88 from the previous year, and the expouditare was 
Rs. 894* 

PisAwa, a village of pargauah Chandaus in the Aligarh district, is distant 26 
miles from Aligarh and 6 miles from Chandaus. The population in 1865 num-’ 
bored 2,426 souls, and in 1872 there were 2,668 inhabitants. Pis&wa gives its 
name to a taluka held by Jits, an account of whom is given under the district 
notice. In the neighbourhood there is the only jungle deserving the name in- 
the district. 

PtiRDiLHAGAB, a towu in parganah and tahsili Sikandra of the Aligarhr 
district^ is 26 miles from Aligarh and 2 miles from Sikandra Eao. The popula-: 
tion in 1865 was 3,967, and in 1872 was 4,123. There is a police-station and' 
a post-office. The Ohankidari Act (X X . of 1856) is in force in Purdilnagar, 
and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades, at an' 
annual cost of Hs. 636. The number of the houses in the town in lS72-73‘ 
was 873; and of these, 811 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Ee. 1-2^9^ 
per hoi]®e and Re. 0-3-9 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was 8s. 1,028, including a balance of Rs. 79 from the previ^ 
ons year; and the expenditure was Rs. 915. The Ganges Canal passes close to 
the town which is named after Nawdb Purdil Khan of Sikandra Rao. 

SalImpur, a village in parganah and tahsil Hathras, is distant 11 miles: 
from Hathras and 20 miles from Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 1,285,. 
and in 1872 was 1,356. There is a police-station here. Salimpur lies oh the 
route between Hithras and Budaun, distant lOf miles from Hathras and 101-1 
miles from Sikandra Rao, the next stage. The road throughout is metalled and; 
bridged, and the country opm and well cultivated. From Hathras, Sokhn4r is" 
passed at two miles, the railway at six, and Kailora at T^miles. To Sikandra' 
Rao, the Ganges Oanal is crossed by a bridge at 6 and 104 niiles. &illmpur 
is a mere village, and supplies can only be had after due notice. Water 
however, plentiful. 

SAsni, a town in parganah and tahsil Hathras in the Aligarh district, is 
distant 14 miles from Aligarh on the Agra road, and 7 miles from Hathras* 
The population in 1853 numbered 5,484 souls, in 1865 there were 4,994 inha-, 
bitants, and in 1872 there were 4,208, The town is steadily declining m 
importance. There is a police-station and a district post-office here. Sisni 
lies on the route from Agra to Aligarh, 8| miles from Hathras and 14|- 
miles from Aligarh. -Hie encamping-ground for troops is to the west of 
the town. The road all through is metalled and bridged, * and supplies .and 
water are abundant. From Hathras you pass the Muttra road (Muttra dis* 
tant 22 miks) at If, Rohari at 4^, and Barsa at 7 miles. To Aligarh, pass 
Susahat at 4 miles, Mandrak at 6|, Parh&wali at 10, road to Muttra at 12, and 
join the Grand Trunk Road at 12|* miles, after, which pass to tlie east. oLthe 
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town of Koil, to the encamping-grouncl. The fort, of which the remains exist, 
was built by the J4t Raja Phup Singh of the Mursan family. Tradition makes 
lairn out to Have been a pei-son of a very arbitrary disposition. It is said that 
he was specially proud of his palace garden ; and once, when one of his young 
sons had broken a twig or a leaf from some favourite tree the Raja ordered 
the lad’s arm to be cut off. The Raja’s followers however interceded, and the 
youth was punished by being forced to go about for several days with his sleeves 
cut short and his arms bare. On another occasion the Raja saw a peasant 
woman on the road break off the leaf of an overhanging tree to cover the. 
month of a pot of ghi she was caiTying ; whereupon he made her empty the 
whole pot over the tree, “ to heal,” as he said, “ the wound she had inflicted.’’ 

SAsni, Akrabad, Jalali, and Sikandra Rao, at the beginning of this century, 
were included in the dominions of the Naw4b Wazir of Oudh. They were 
ceded by treaty in 1802. Raja Bhagwant Singh then held S4sni and Bijaigarh, 
and Thdkur Harhishan held Kachanra in Sikandra. The then Lieutenant- 
Governor (Hon’ble Gerald Wellesley) forbade these chiefs to collect transit duties, 
ahd offered them a nankdr allowance as compensation. They disobeyed, and 
a force was sentto reduce them. Thereupon the S^sni chief offered to surrender, 
but secretly made preparations to destroy by treachery the small force (com¬ 
manded by Colonel Blair) which was sent to occupy the fort. General St. 
John was then sent against S&sni with a strong force in the winter of 1802, 
but the place held out until some time in 1803, when it was taken by Lord Lake 
in person, not without considerable loss. At Sdsni are the remains of the monu¬ 
ments erected in memory of Lieutenant Blair and other officers who were killed 
in the attack on that fort. A great portion of the materials of the fort was 
used in the building of the Sdsni indigo factories in 1806. 

The Ohaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Sdsni, and in 1873 support¬ 
ed a village police numbering 13 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 720. The number of houses in tlio town in 1872-73 was 1,265, and of these 
1,126 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Re. 0-15-10 per house and 
Re, 0-3-9 per head of the population per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 1,166, including a balance of Rs. 48 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Rs. 1,047. 

Sikandra Rao, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Aligarh 
Population district, is situated on the Cawnpore road, 23 miles 

south-east-by-east of Roil. The population in 1847 
numbered 7,195, in 1853 it was 12,873, and in 1865 there were 12,451 inhabit¬ 
ants. The site of the town has an area of 140 square acres, giving 96 souls to 
the acre. According to the census of 1872 there were 12,642 inhabitents, of 
whom 7,598 were Hindfls (3,401 females) and 5,044 were Musalmdns (2,573 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
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retnnis show 321 landholders, 1,499 cultivators, and 10,822 persons pursuing 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,516, of which 679 were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses 
during the same year was 2,556, of which 493 were built with skilled labour, 
and of these 197 were occupied by MusaJmdns. Of the 2,063 mud huts in the 
town, 815 were owned by Musalm^. Taking the male adult population, 
4,084 (not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations 
pursued by more than fifty males :—Barbers, 61; beggars, 51; butchers, 143 ; 
cultivators, 539 ; inn-keepers, 57; labourers, 647 ; landowners, 113 ; letters of 
vehides, 181; merchants, 77 ; oil-makers, 61; servants, 962 ; shop-keepers, 317; 
sweepers, 103 ; water-carriers, 213; weavers 213. 

Sikandra Eao is rather a squalid, poor looking town, badly situated in low 
ground, the drainage of which is both difficult and 
inefficient To the north there is a high portion, hut 
the south is very low, and on the east there is a great jhil about 600 yards long 
and 500 yards wide in the cold-weather. In the rains this lake extends folly four 
miles, and forms one of the sources of the Isan Nadi. It has a considerable 
depth and abounds with fish. Two ways connect the town with the Grand 
Trunk Bead, one of which, to the north, leads to the tahsfli, and the other, to the 
south, forms the bazarway and the entrance to the business portion of tbe 
town. Both are metaUed, but are very winding. There are many ruinous houses 
in the town, expedally in the Pathdn quarter, but many new houses are also 
springing up, especially those belonging to the money-lending classes. The Gan¬ 
ges Canal passes the town about miles to the west, and has resulted in a 
greater accumulation of water than ever around the town. The water in the 
wells is, as a rule, brackish, but in a few wells it is^fairly sweet. Since the canal 
was opened the water level has risen fay about twelve feet. Fever prevails, and 
many die of it every year. Out of a total number of deaths from all causes 
in 1871, amounting to 287, or 23*08 per thousand of the population, 247 were 
set down to fever alone. The greater portion of the town lands are also irrigated 
from the canal, and in the rains the low portion of the site is so subject to flood¬ 
ing that the Grand Trunk Road is the only way always free from water in the 
neighbourhood. There is a tahsili, police-station, post-office, school, and dis¬ 
pensary here. The tahsfli is an enclosed building in the upper portion of the town 
with the usual public offices. The school and dispensary are poor places. There 
are four sarais—one inside the town and three on the Grand Trunk Road. 


Sikandra Rao lies on the route from Hathras to Budaon, 10|- miles from 
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Salimpur, the previous stage, and 10 miles from Mohan- 
pur in Eta, the next stage. The road is metalled and 


bridged throughout, and from Salimpur crosses the Ganges Canal by bridges 


at the 6th and 10| miles. To Mohanpur, the village of Rampur is passed at 
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3^ Agsoli at 6f miles, and the district boundary at 8^ miles. The country 
throughout is level, open, and cultivated. The encamping-ground at Sikandra Baa 
is large and spacious, and supplies and water are abundant. Both the Grand Trunk 
Boad and the road from Hathras by K^sganj to Soron are used by numbers of 
pilgrims from Muttra. 

Sikandra Rao possesses a municipality which is now managed by a com- 
M n'cipaiity mittee of nine members, of whom tbr^ are official^ 

three are elected by the tax'payers, and three are nomi¬ 
nated by the Magistrate. The incidence of taxation in 1872-73 was eight annas 
and one pie per head of the population. The system has been in force since 
1865, and has resulted in much local improvement; in fact, whatever has been 
done is almost entirely due to the municipality. The following statement shows 
the revenue and expenditure for three years : — 


Expenditure, 



Bs. Ra. 

Opening balance... 154 3 

eiass L—Rood and 2,863 3,130 

driak. 


IX,r-Aaimala 
for slaughter. 


90 197 


,, III.—Enel, &c. 151 232 

„ IV.—Building 425 224 

materials. 

„ V.—Drugs, 154 346 

spices. 

„ VI.-Tobacco, 326 149 

„ VII.—Textile 559 

fabrics. 

• „Vra.—Met^s... ... 53 


Total of octroi 3^473 4,890 

pxtraojdinary 137 

Bines ... 41 76 

13 . 89 


Bs. 

1,038 Collection ... 
4,330 Head^ofidce **. 

a. Original works, 

500 

b. Repairs, &c. «•. 
180 Police 

332 .Education ... 

Conservancy 

165 

Charitable grants, 
276 Lighting 
492 Miscellaneous ... 
Extraordinary ... 

66 

Total 



U70-71. 

1871-72 

Rs. 

Rs. 

769 

921 

••• 

83 


71 

877 

356 

1,111 

1,873 

250 

276 

522 

616 

* 40 

100 

233 

263 

13 

; 181 



3,816 

4,ms 




Rs. 




5*^9 
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The foUowng statement shows the imports for two years of the artides 
paying octroi, and gives a fair idea of the general trade of 
the town:— 


Imports. 


Articles. 

- 

Quantity im- 
purted in 

Consumption per 
bead in 

Articles. 

Value of im¬ 
ports in 

Consumption 
per heaid in 


t- 

1 

oo 

c* 

r* 

t 

•H 

OO 

OQ 

*- 

OD 

ei 

t- 

1 

w 

00 

cd 

•r 

e« 

00 

«• 

*« 

«d 

fiO 


Mds 

Mfis, 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain 

75,951 

67,994 

6 18 7 

6 17 0 

Rice 

13,429 


1 1 11 

«•» 

GM 

428 

878 

0 0 7 

0 2 13 

Vegetal)! es 

10,231 

28,596 



Sugar, coarse. 

3,803 

8,963 

> 


and fruit. 





fine ... 

5,022 

2,106 

f 0 34 2 

0 33 3 

Milk 

1 ,U2 




Sh£ra 

1,418 

... 

) 


Fodder 

5,784 

4,855 

V#ft 


Oil 

48 

226 

«•« 

0 0 12 

Oil-seeds .. 

5,438 

2,61’^ 



5’uei 

6,751 

13,354 

»#« 

«v» 

Building ma* 

11,186 

i 15,061 

0 14 11 


Tobacco 

795 

♦j74 

0 2 10 

0 2 2 

terials. 





Oil-seeds 

... 

6,233 


0 16 14 

Spices, 3bc. 

11,148 

10,878 

0 14 10^ 

l 2 T 






Cloth 

55,861 

62,993 

4 10 6 

4 !2 8 






Metals 

5,296 

7,137 

0 7 0 

0 6 7 


Sikandra is said to have been founded by the emperor Sikandar Lodi 
History. (1488-1517 A.D.), after whom it was called-Sibandar- 

pnr. It was afterwards given in jdgiT to one Ran 
Shin, A%fa&n, and became known as Kao-ke-Sikandra, or Sikandra Rao. 
He town is divided into two shares, Kasba Nankhel and Kasba Afgb&nan . 
The latter contains four pattas, viz., Umda Begam, Muhammad Ndr Khdn, 
Jamiyat Kh&n, and Miran Khdn. During the mutiny of 1857 Grhans' 
Ehdn of Sikandra was one of the principal rebel leaders, and for a long* 
time held Koil itself as deputy of Wali<Md KMn of M&15garh in the Buland- 
shahr district Kundan Singh, a Pundir Rajpdt of N^ii, did good service on the 
British side, and for some iime held the parganah in their behalf as Nazim. He 
was rewarded for his services, and Debi Dds, Baniya, also received the thanks of 
the district authorities for the assistance that he was able to afford. A mosque 
dating from Akhar’s time was built by the Governor Shahdil l^bAnj and a ruined 
house in the town was formerly the residence of another governor, Purdil Eh5n, 
who founded Purdilnagar. 

Sikandra. Rao, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Aligarh 
district, is bounded on the north by parganas Gangiri and Akrabad j on the 
west by Akrabad and Hathras ; on the south by parganah Jalesar in the A ora 
district, and on the east by parganahs Marahra and Bilram of the Eta district-. 

This parganah, according to the statistics of 1872, had then a total area of 
141,586 acres, of which 38,473 acres were barren and 1,084 acres were held 
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free of revenue. The assessable area during the same year amounted to 102,029 
acres. The changes in area since the last settlement have been great. There 
are now 164 villages,—an increase due to the absorption of the whole of taluka 
Husain and a few villages from H4thras and parganah Mar&hra of the Eta 
district. The last settlement of Sikandra Rao proper was made by Mr. Rose in 
1838, and as the parganah then stood, the revenue fell at Bs. 2-1-0 on the culti¬ 
vated acre, the irrigation being 62 per cent.^ Mr. W. H. Smith made the 
existing settlement. The statistics of the assessable area are as follows ;— 


Cultur ah te. 

Cultivated, 

New 

fallow. 

Old waste 

Groves. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Total. 

Grand To¬ 
tal. 

Acres. 

621 

Acres. 

6,192 

Acres. 

Acres. 

7,972 

Acres. 

85,356 

Acres. 

8,701 

Acres. 

94,057 

Acres. 

102,029 


These figures show a proportion of oulturable land to the total area of 72 per 

Distribution of arsa. proportion of cultivation to tlie cultur- 

able area is as high as 92 per cent, and only 9 per 
cent, of the cultivation is unirrigated- The margin of waste, including groves, 
left for the plough is only 8 per cent, of the culturable area. The new 
assessment amounts to Rs. 2,56,340, and the cesses to Rs. 25,634. The 
new revenue falls at a rate of Rs. 2-11-0 per cultivated acre. Irrigation has 
increased immensely since the last settlemeni Formerly there were only wells 
andafewlowlying fields in the valley of the Kdli watered from that river; now the 
canal commands the entire parganah, but not without certain disadvantages as 
far as the efilorescenco of reh is concerned (see the Tahsil notice). 

Mr. Rose’s assessment was far less severe than that of Mr. Thornton. The 
Transfers. throughout the parganah is good, and Mr. Rose’s 

revision only added eight per cent, to the revenue, 
whilst the new assessment shows a rise of 37 cent, above the settlement of 1838. 
The working of the past settlement resulted in the sale by^revenue process of 
673 acres and the farm of 6,817 acres. The changes by voluntary transfers and 
the orders of the Civil Courts were as follows :— 



Area in 

Revenue, 

Price per 

Years* pur- 


acres. 


acre. 

chase. 



Bs. 

He. a. p. 


Private sale »., ... 

23,496 

34,671 

9 4 10 

6 ’3 

Mortgage 

66,971 

88,940 

5 9 1 

4'0 

Auction 

i 

26,205 

36,835 

3 13 10 

2-7 

Total, 

116,672 

1,60,346 

6 16 10 

4-3 


1 380; IL, Bev. Bep., N. S.; 105. 
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The sales for arrears took place verj shortly after the settlement in 1838, 
aisd the yalue of land increased after the first tea years, when it was 2*6 years’ 
purchase iu cases of private sale, to 5‘5 years’ purchase in the second decade, 
and 11 *3 years purchase in the third decade* Twenty-four per cent* of the area has 
bean permanently transferred from the original proprietors, and 30 per cent, 
has been mortaged. These figures include the whole of the Husain Tillages 
formerly settled with the Porach Raja. Pundir Thakurs, represenfod by the 
talukadar of Bijaigarh and the zarafndar of Nai, are now the most important 
clan in the two parganahs of Akrabad and Sikandra. But Thakurs as a 
whole have lost 57 per cent, of their old possessions, which covered 165 out of 
the 252 villages in the tahsil, and 147,760 out of 218,975 acres. Musalmans still 
hold 13,499 acres in the tahsil, or 47 per cent, of their ancestral lands. The 
changes however are chiefly from a caste to their fellow-castemen, and not to 
the money-lendersas in flathras. 

Large owners have been more affected by these transfers than small owners, 

^ and the conclusion is that it is the tendency of small 

Castes of ownets. , *■ 

cultivating proprietors to hold their land where the 

non-cultivating landholder on a larger scale will be compelled to part with 
his possessions, and that an assessment which will crush the latter will 
leave the former comparatively uninjured. The practice of the old settle¬ 
ment officers in sparing the large owners and pressing heavily on the more 
industrious cultivating communities, if strictly speaking inequitable, was at 
least based on a sound knowledge of who could and who would not be likely 
to pay the demand. In this parganah, out of the 79,299 acres transferred, 
57,744 acres belonged to individuals owning three-fourths or more of an estate, 
and similarly all through the district, the smaller proprietary bodies have come 
well out of the troubles of the past half century. The following statement shows 
more clearly the nature of the changes in each case;— 


Caste. 

1 

a 

ai 

Lost between 1838 
and 1868 

.2 

"S 

a 

9 

Caste. 

00 

ec 

ee 

.5 

a 

*s 

.£3 

1 

< 

Lost between 1838 
and 1861 by 

Bemainiug. 

S^e. 


Total. 

Sale. 

Mort¬ 

gage, 

&;c. 

Total. 

Bralimaii... 

6^93 

l;279 

7U 

),993 


BIwari ... 

490 

490 


490 

*•« 

Baniya ... 

^523 

363 

229 

592 

1.930 

Garariya... 

890 

698 

... 

698 

192 

Kayath ... 

2,217 

1,21€ 

483 

1,699 

518 

Aheriya ... 

355 

44 

266 

310 

45 

Bajput ... 

96,199 


82,747 

55,380 

40,819 

Abir 

1,188 

196 

402 

598 

590 

niiusar ... 

2,626 

1,115 

«*• 

1, 15 

1,511 

European... 

7,666 

la* 

3,664 

3 664 

4,092 

^at .* j 

1 

891 

891 

*«• 

891 


Mnsalman, 

21,584 

4,111 

7,758 

11,869 

9,715 


Of the 204 mahals or estates returned as in the parganah at the recent 
revision of settlement, 129 were zamind&ri, 31 were held on a perfect patfciddri 
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tenure, and 44 were imperfect pattidari. One-quarter of the area was held by 
proprietors possessing more than one village, 28 per cent, by proprietors who 
w^cre less than six sharers and possessed up to one village, and 47 per cent, by 
proprietors who were more than six sharers. The percentage of the land-revenue 
paid by each of these classes is 26, 28*5, and 45*5 per cent, respectively. 

KhaHj crops occupied during the year of measurement (1871) 45,648 acres, 
and Tobi crops 48,409 acres, 12,443 acres were under 
cotton, 16,204 acres under joar^ and 10,559 acres 
under indigo in the kharif^ and in the rabi 23,873 acres were under wheat, 
10,099 acres under barley, and 6,364 under hejar. A summary of the 
prices is given under the district notice for the whole district, where also 
communications are fully described. 1,148 holdings are held by proprietors 
as seer, 6,193 by tenants with a right of occupancy, and 2,938 by tenants- 
at-will. Only 515 acres out of 83,560 acres are paid for in hind, and the 
average rental per acre at cash rates is Es. 4 - 81 - 8 , viz,^ tenants with a right of 
occupancy Es. 4-4-4, and tenants-at-will Es. 5-1-11 per acre. Twenty-three 
per cent, of the cultivated area is held as seer by proprietors, 53 per cent, is 
cultivated by hereditary tenants, and 24 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and tlie 
average area of their holding is 18 acres, 8 acres, and 7-8 aci'es respectively. 
In 1856 hereditary tenants possessed 4,868 holdings, averaging 8*4 acres each, 
and tenants-at-will had 3,784 holdings, averaging 8*6 acres each; whilst the 
rentals showed Bs. 3-18-3 and Es. 4-15-5 per acre respectively, Eentals have 
risen, and the size of the holdings has decreased in all cases. Jn the above 
remarl&s taluka Husain is included and the parganah as it now stands. 

The Porach taluka of Husain, now included in this parganah, and in the 
Husain possession of the J&don money-lender of Awa Misa, has 

been noticed in the accounts of the old families of the 
district. At the revision in 1836 Mr. Thornton followed the same principles 
that he adopted in other talukas.^ He found 43 villages in the Raja’s name, 
including three formerly held free of revenue. From 1786 to 1803 the taluka 
had formed a portion of diBjieddd of the Marhatta occupants of the fort of Ali¬ 
garh, and they collected direct from the village occupants, and neither the Baja 
nor his family retained more than the three revenue-free villages mentioned 
above. On the arrival of the British, Mitrsen assumed such a position that in the 
confusion of the time he was recognized as sudder malguzar and admitted to en¬ 
gagements for. 1211 fadi (1803-04A.D.), at a revenue of Es. 32,600, and again 
for l%lifaaiU at a revenue of Es. 30,031, and the same terms were allowed up 
to the end of In the beginning of 1216/afK (1808-09) Mr. Elliptt made a 

revision of the settlement and drew up a proceeding in which the Eaja is recorded 
to have promised to permit the old proprietors to retain possession of their l^^nds 
~ : r 1 Rep., I., 333. 
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at a Veasonablo revenue* The names of the proprietors^ where ascertainable, 
were entered in the record, and the Haja was siyied talnkadar mustajir,’^ at a 
revenue of Rs. 31,001, rising to Rs. 37,(K)1 in the third year* This assessment 
Was continued until 1222 faslL A money-lender then obtained possession of the 
estate and held it from 1223 to 1227 at a revenue of Rs.*44,000, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Jaswant Singh, and finally by Nardyan Singh, who was alive in 1836* 
The arrangements made by Mr. Elliott seem never to have been acted on, and the 
only enquiries subsequently set on foot were made with the object of extracting as 
much as possible from the villages, to prop up the declining fortunes of the 
Raja’s house and to support him in his extravagance. 

In applying the principles adopted in the ease of Mursan to Husain, Mr. 

Mr. Thornton on taloka Thornton found that the Raja had never by any valid or 
Busaio^ sufficient means acquired any proprietary rights in the 

taluka. His position rested neither upon a grant from Government nor upon any 
private and voluntary transfer on the part of the people themselves. Originally 
without any possessions in the taluka, he received a farm from an agent of 
one of the short-lived governments of ihe time, and remained in possession 
for only seventeen years. This was followed by a time of deprivation for 
a similar period, so that the reinstatement of Mitrsen in 1803-04 must be 
considered to have been merely conditional and temporary, and five years 
after it was distinctly stated to be so when he was allowed to renew his 
engagement. Mr. Thornton then began his inquiry into the history of each 
village, and his account throws such hght upon the history of village colonisation 
that I quote him here:—I was enabled, with few exceptions, to discover with 
great certainty to what tribe and family each village originally belonged. In 
many cases I could trace that gradual spread of cultiYation from a cent^ point, 
and consequent formation of new villa^s ^ offsets from the one first established, 
which affords such undeniable proof of the rights of those who in times past 
thus appropriated and parcelled out the soil. I had also procured from several 
distinct and unconnected sources a number of old records, which showed the 
names of the malguzars by whom each village had been held under the former 
Government, together with the title then assigned to them. The mudji records 
furnished further evidence, as the numerous holders of these small rent-free 
portions of land, which are almost entirely the gift of the zamind&rs, had been 
called upon some years ago to state the date of the grant with the name of the 
giver. It was thus frequently made evident that the ancestors of those who now 
claimed in opposition to the Raja had held as zamindars before the taluka was 
made over to Eatan Singh, as well as afterwards during Mifrsen’s dispossession. 
The results of all this evidence were further corroborated by the papers given 
in by the k4nungoes in 1216 fasliy as well as by the'unanimous arid uncon- 
tradicted testimony of the surrounding inhabitants ” Though the above 
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investigation stowed the communities to which the soil belonged, the descendants 
of those old proprietors were not forthcoming in many instances, and in others 
w^ere too long out of possession to admit of their being reinstated. In seventeen 
only of the forty-three^ estates in the taluka were the old proprietors restored, 
and the remainder were’ settled with the Raja as zaminclar. The continuance of 
the Raja in this position,’^ writes Mr. Thornton, must be considered a matter 
of favour on the part of Government rather than of actual right on the part of 
the Raja, but his ancient descent and the former condition of his family confer 
upon him a title to consideration. It so happens, moreover, that if the taluka- 
ddri allowance be granted for the life of the present incumbent, its future 
diminution or entire cessation will bo felt much less severely than if it took 
place at present.” The entire Government demand was lowered from Rs. 44,000 
to Rs. 41,558, falling at a rate of Rs. 2-6-7 on the cultivated acre, with 62 
per cent, of irrigation. After much litigation the whole of the taluka has 
fallen into the hands of the Muttra Jadons, and the only representative of the 
old family, now, is a childless widow. The biswad^ri villages formerly paid 
Rs. 15,950 plus malihdna^ Rs. 4,627, or a total of Rs. 20,577, and the revenue of 
the other villages was Rs. 25,608. The present settlement shows an assessment of 
Rs. 21,990 on the biswaddri villages, or ah increase of 37 percent. Rs. 2,199 
as rnalikdnay which has been reduced from 22*5 per cent, on the revenue to 10 
per cent., so that the whole increase now amounts to only 17 per cent, on tho 
biswaddri village. The zaminddri villages are now assessed at Rs. 23,684, or 
by 18per cent., and the whole increase in revenue is therefore 26 per cent., and 
the incidence on cultivation is Rs. 2-13-9 per acre. The villages composing 
tlie taluka are among the richest in quality and the most carefully cultivated 
in the parganah ; rents too have been gradually raised to a high pitch by the 
faiming system adopted by the present owner. 

According to the eensrjs of 1872 pargarah Sikandra Rao contained 16ft 
inhabited villages, of which 22 had less than 200 inha- 
Population. bitants ; 60 had between 200 and 500 ; 40 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; 29 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The settlement records show that there wore 100 inahdls or estates in this 
parganah in 1874, and 164 villages, having an average area of 863 acres each. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 128,864 souls (58,829 females^ 
giving 566 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
115,473 Hindfis, of whom 52,383 were females ; 13,364 Musalmins, amongst 
■whom 6,432 were females; and 27 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 10,859 Brahmans, of 
whom 4,729 were females ; 15,812 Rajputs, including 6,767 females ; 5,643 
Baniyas (2,547 females).; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
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other castes” of the census returns^ which show a total of 83,259 souls, 
of whom 38,340 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (190), Saraswat (80), Sanddh (1,452), and Kanaiijiya. 
The Bajpiits belong to the Gahlot (656), Chaiihan (4,109), Badgdjar (380), 
Jadon (4,052), Janghara (166), Pundir (4,136), Gaharwdr (319), Bais Gaur, 
Tomar, Solanklii, Eathor, Panw^r, Jaiswar, Sikharwar, Bangar, Kirdr, and 
Surajbahsi clans ; and the Baniyas to the Agarwul (1,023), Dasa, Chausaini 
(246), Mahesri (452), Barahsaini (840), Garwdl, Jaiswar, Saraugi, and 
Lohiya, Amongst the other castes the following show more than 1,000 
members each :—Barbai (2,773), Hajjam, Kalal (2,976), Ahir (9,010), Kacfahi 
(3,635), Eahar (3,561), KoK (3,622), Cliamdr (26,545), Kfaakrob, Kumhdr, 
Garariya (8,299), Aheriya (1,369), Edyath and Lodha (5,007). The following 
have less than 1,000 and more than 100 members :—Jat, Sonar, Baj, Mali, Bhat, 
Goshfiin, Joshi, Darzi, Jogi, Bairdgi, Dhobi, Khatik, Banjard, Dhuna, Bhar- 
bhiinja, Mallah, TeJi, Kanjar, and Ghosi. Ihe Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,210), Sayyids (310), Mnghals (289), Pathans (1,775), and 
unspecified beyond religion. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age) 410 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like ; 5,191 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carri¬ 
ers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e.; 2,057 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals or 
goods ; 19,795 in agricultural operations ; 5,438 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine¬ 
ral, and animal. There were 8,391 persons returned as labourers and 874 as 
of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,298 as landholders, 54,745 as cultivators, and 
70,821 as engaged in occupations imconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, sho-w 2,278 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 70,035 souls, Parganah Sikan- 
dra now includes taluka Husain* 

SiKAiiDEii Eao, a tahsil of the Aligarh district, comprises parganahs 
Sikandra Eao and Akrabad. The total area according to the settlement records 
is 215,812 acres, of which 1,237 acres are held free of revenue and 57,642 acres 
are barren. The assessable area comprises 156,933 acres, of which 143,909 
acres are cultivated (130,991 acres irrigated) and 13,024 acres are cnltnrable* 
Of the latter 1,629 acres are under groves. The amount of barren land is larger 
than in any other tahsil in the district. The percentage of culturable laud to 
the total area is only 73, but the area under cultivation is 93 per cent, of the 
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culturable area, and irrigation reaches 91 per cent, of the cultivated area. 
There is very little land left either nnirrigated or uncultivated in this tahsiL 
Fifteen per cent, of the cultivation is manured, and there is only 4 per cent, of poor 
unirrigated sandy land in the tahsiL The population in 1872 numbered 193,611 
souls (88,560 females), giving 566 souls to the square mile, divstributed amongst 
247 inhabited villages. The old revenue demand amounted to Rs. 2,80,587 ; 
the new assessment gives a land-revenue of Rs. 3,87,320, falling at a rate of 
Rs. 2-11-0 on the cultivated acre, or Rs. 2-11-7 for Sikandra and Rs. 2-10-0 in 
Akrabad, as compared with a former incidence of Rs. 2-1-0 and Re. 1-14-11 per 
acre respectively. The census statistics show 471 persons blind, 39 lepers, 26 
deaf and dumb, 4 idiots, and 10 insane persons in the tahsil 

The division into parganahs is purely nominal: neither has preserved its 

O a! a earance a^^ci^nt limits, and both are wholly alike in general 

enera appearance. character, and have been subject to the same influences 

during the past settlement. Mr. Smith thus describes the present character of 
the subdivision:—The tahsil lies exactly! on the watershed of the Dudb, and 
the soil is almost uniformly good loam. Two small tracts form the only excep¬ 
tions of any importance : one the rising ground above the lowlands of the K&li 
Nadi, which for the breadth of, perhaps, from a quarter to half a mile is 
generally composed of hldr or sand; the other a sandy ridge running from 
Husain due south into Jalesar. Elsewhere, in a few villages only is there any 
bMr at all, and then over only limited areas. The pi’oportion of sand through¬ 
out the subdivision is very small indeed, and the soils as a whole may be 
considered a rich and fertile loam. 

The Oawnpore and Et&wa branches of the Ganges Canal run along its high¬ 
est level. These two lines branch out from the main canal at Nanu, close to 
the Koil boundary, and flow through the tahsil at a distance of about four miles 
apart. Distributaries from the upper canal, as well as from the two lower 
branches, command the vast majority of the villages in both parganahs, and no 
part of the district, Hithras alone excepted, is so amply supplied with every 
capability for easy irrigation. Of the whole irrigated area rather more than 
half is watered from the canal. A great change has thus been worked in the* 
character of this tract of country. At last settlement there was, on the whole, 
indeed, a fair amount of irrigation. Of the cultivated area, 61 per cent, was 
irrigated from masonry and temporary wells; but facilities for obtaining water 
were unequally distributed. As remarked by Mr. Hutchinson, numbers of the 
estates were of such a nature that the formation of kuchcha wells was impractic¬ 
able ; masonry wells were necessary over much of the area, and the general 
expense of irrigation was consequently heavy. At the present time nearly 
every village obtains an adequate amount of water* Masonry wells are still 
—- I See Xier, Kep., N. 105^ 
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in use, though few new ones are constructed. Where kuchcha wells were 
formerly sunk at will canal-water is generally substituted: and villages where 
there was originally no irrigation at all are now covered with a net-work of 
canal-feeders. The productive power of the soil has teen largely increased* 
In one tract, however, considerable damage has been done by the canal* 
Throughout the tahsil tUar plains form 21 per cent, of the entire area, and since 
the introduction of the canal their character has changed veiy much, while reh^ 
w’hich formerly never exuded to any appreciable extent, has effloresced exten¬ 
sively and covered the ground with a brittle crust, looking like snow in the 
distance. This rch, which had previously confined itself to the ikar alone, has 
now cropped np on cultivated as well as barren lands, and is yearly throwing 
numerous fields out of cultivation. More than one hamlet has become wholly 
Injurious efflorescence "waste, and has been deserted by its former residents; 

and fields which three years ago (1871) were surveyed 
as cultivated were at the time of inspection covered with white soda exudations* 
As yet this damage is compensated on the whole by the extra irrigation 
supplied by the canal to the soil which still remains unaffected, and the 
recorded rent-rolls show that the people, complain as they may, have, as 
a role, suffered no sensible loss. But this state of things cannot last: the 
reh vrill increase, and in the end, though probable after many years, a great 
part of this tract must, in the opinion of the Settlement Officer, become 
waste. The efflorescence of reh may he due to the stoppage of the natural 
drainage of the country, or it may arise from the water-logging of the soil 
from percolation between the canals or excessive canal irrigation. The popular 
idea is that the canal-water collects reh in solution during its course and 
deposits it over the cultivation, and that during the rainy reason the rains 
have the same effect. In this district reh is never found except in a certain 
proximity to ^ar plains, and (it may therefore be assumed) where reh already 
exists somewhere in the soil. Again, it exudes in profusion where the soil 
is moist and swampy; as, for instance, on the lowlands along the side of the 
Bind, where scarcely a field has been left uninjured. The weed baisurdi is 
found in a small portion of Husain near the borders of H^thras and Jalesar, 
and does not appear to affect the cultivation. All other particulars regard¬ 
ing this tahsil will be found under the parganah notices or in the district 
notice. 

SoMNA, a town in parganah and tabsili Khair of the Aligarh district, is 
distant on the Grand Trunk Bead 14 miles from Aligarh and 11 miles from 
Khair. The population in 1865 was 1832, and in 1872 was 2,033. There 
is a police-station here and a post-office, also a station of the East Indian Bail¬ 
way, The elevation above the sea is 752 feet. Somna lies on the route by 
Khtirja from Aligarh to^Dehii, distant 14:^ miles from Aligarh and 12J miles 
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from KMrja. The road is metalled throughout and bridged. From Aligarh 
the road parses Bhdnkri at 6 miles and Chuharpur 11 miles. Hence to Khiirja 
it passes the Aligarh district at2| miles ; Kirauta (69th milestone from Dehli;, 
6 miles ; Dasara (56th milestone), 9 miles; Meerut road within half a mile of 
Khiirja (Meerut distant 53| miles, or fire marches) Eailwaj Station, 3^ miles 
from Khnrja. The Chaukid^ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Somna, and 
in 1873 supported a village police numbering five men of all grades, at an 
annual cost of Rs. 288. The number of the houses in the town in 1872-73 
was 442, and of these 417 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Be. 1-4-5 
per house and Be. 0-4-0 per head of the population per annum. The income 
for the same year was Es. 593, including a balance of Es. 60 from the previous 
year, and the expenditure was Bs. 582. 

Tappal, a town in parganah Tappal and tahsiTi Khair of the Aligarh dis¬ 
trict, is situated near the Jumna, 32 miles from Aligarh and 18 miles from 
Khair. The population in 1853 was 5,941, and in 1845 was 5,744. In 1872 
there were 6,023 inhabitants, of whom 4,057 were Hindiis (1,998 females) and 
1,966 were Musalmans (1,067 females). The town site occupies 89 square acres, 
giving 68 souls to the acre. The town is built on the old high bank of the 
Jumna, which now runs four miles to the west. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Bajpiits, Musalmdns, and Brahmans. The ways are unmetalled, and, with the 
exception of about fifty houses, the buildings are ruinous and neglected. The 
town is entered on the north-east by a low sandy road, w’hich, as it rises with 
the rising site, divides into two branches, circling round to rejoin in the midst of 
the town. Where they meet is the bazar with a few poor-looking shops. The 
whole town is a decaying one with no trade, and only occasionally used by carts 
passing to the ghdt on the Jumna. There is a school, a police-station, and a 
post-ofSce. The well water stands at 35 feet from the surface and is remarkably 
good. The Chaukiddri Act tXX. of 1856) is in force in Tappal, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering 11 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs, 636. The number of the houses in the towm in 1872-73 was 1,279, and of 
these 1,149 were assessed with a house-tax averaging Be. 1-2-10 per house and 
Re. 0-3-7 per head of the population per annum. The income for the same 
year was Rs. 1,493, including a balance of Es. 140 from the previous year, and 
the expenditure was Bs. 1,278- Tappal in former days w'as a place of some 
note. Towards the edge of the high land separating it from the khddir of the 

Jumna are the remains of a very large old fort said 
to have been built some eight hundred years ago, and 
to the north-east of the town, where the police-station now stands, are the 
remains of another fort which formerly belonged to Begam Sumru, the jdgirddr 
of parganah Tappal, and was the residence of her amil. In the early days 
of British rule the town was the residence of a tahsilddr, but the collecting 
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establishment now reside at Khair, and since then the town has steadily deolined 
in importance^ 

Taffal, a parganah in tahsil Khair of the Aligarh district, is bounded on the 
north by the Bulandshahr district; on the south by the Muttra district | on the 
east by Ohandaus and Khair of this district; and on the west by the Jumna, wliich 
separates it from the Panjab. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had 
then a total area of 149 square miles and 29 acres, of which 106 square miles 
and 29 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 149 square miles, of which 106 square miles were 
cultivated, 30 square miles were culturable, and 13 square miles were barren. 

The Jumna khddir in this parganah varies in breadth from two "to seven 
miles. Formerly subject to constant inundation, it 

App6arance., 

now lies high above the river-bed, and even the lower 
portions are, now, submerged only in seasons of unusual flood. Close to the 
river’s edge changes occasionally occur from diluvion or alluvion, but the 
newly formed soil is fertile, and the crops on iir are certain. The old soil is hard 
and firm, and only its purely recent fermation differs from the uplands. It 
requires the same car^ and skill in cultivation as the dry upland. Parallel with 
the khadir and along the extreme edge of the uplands there is a narrow strip 
of poor sandy soil, and beyond it commences the large loamy tract of the Dudb. 
Whilst on the Ganges side the khddir is usually rich and moist, and the hJiiir 
above is remarkably poorand of a considerable extent, by the Jumna the khddir 
is very inferior, and the sandy upland small in quantity and comparatively 
fertile. The depth of water from the surface in the uplands is from 35 to 60 
feet, and the substratum is so sandy that wells, if not of masonry, can only be 
Ujude, as a general rule, with stages of wooden frames. These are expensive, 
but they last for many years. In the khddir water throughout is close to 
the surface, but the substratum is composed of such loose sandy soil that any 
but pukka wells are almost useless. The dhenkli or lever is used here in dry 
seasons, but the small wells fall in so soon and irrigate so small an area that 
they are little used. The new formation on the edge of the river-bed seldom 
requires artificial irrigation, and, when necessary, small percolation wells are dug. 

The existing settlement of Tappal was made by Mr. W. H. Smith. The 
statistics of area show a total area of 95,499 acres, of which 8,077 acres are 
recorded as unculturahle. Of the assessable area the distribution is as follows :— 


Cultarahle^ 


Cultivated. 


Kew l^ow j Old waste. Groves, j Total. I Irrigated. Dry. 


Total. Grand Total. 
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The proportion of cnltufable land to the total area is 91 per cent., hut the 
proportion of cultivation to the culturable area is only 

Eiscal statistics. ^ i • n , 

78 per cent., showing a very large margin of waste 
lanil not yet brought under the plough (32 per cent.), but much of this is 
the hard old vraste of the khMir now under thatching grass and scarcely 
culturable. Irrigation reanhes only 46 per cent, of the cultivated area. The 
land>revenue as now assessed amounts to Bs. 1,36,090, and the cesses to 
Bs. 13,609. The new land-revenue falls at Be. 1-15-11 per cultivated acre, 
and gives a rise of 14 per cent, on the old revenue (Bs. 1,19,343). Irrigation 
has increased by 78’7 per cent., and cultivation by 18*8 per cent., since last 
settlement. Of the 99 estates existing at the recent settlement, 24 were 
held in zaminddri tenure, 73 in imperfect pattid4ri, and 2 in perfect pattid&ri, 
and of aU. these only 2*34 per cent, of the revenue was paid by landholders 
possessing one or more villages. The following table shows the losses that 
have fallen upon the proprietary body as it stood in 1838 between that date and 
1868 


Area held m 
1868 . 
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Bajptit 
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09 

00 

0 
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5 

e8 

< 

1 

s 

VI 
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4 
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1 
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Acres. 
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Bs. 

$3,468 

15,464 

48,004 

65,4)4 

3,770 

16^139 

2,083, 

1,687 

2,X4ft 

6,248 

3,851 

5,788 



Bamyae. 


[ Acres Acrea.IAcres. Rs. 

290 29ol.. 


10,0344 8,230[ 1,804 1^181 


The lands held by Jats and JMous have usually passed to members of the 
Bn mfi clans, whilst those lost by Chauh4ns have, as a rule, passed into the hands of 


strangers. 

Tappal, up to 1836, formed a portion of Begam Sumru’s jdyir. It was 
resumed on her death and wassummarily settled by Mr. Thornton, who reduced the 
dem&nd from Bs. 1,34,625 to Bs. 1,15,489. The first regular settlement was 
made in 1840 by Mr. Wright, who raised the revenue to Bs. 1,18,206. Since 
timn the boundaries have been changed, and on the expiration of tiie old settle¬ 
ment ibe revenue stood at Bs. 1,19,084. The revenue of tiie villages now con¬ 
stituting the parganah was from 1835-3 l 6 to 1839-40 fixed at Bs. 1,18,254, and 
in tiw following Tear the assessment was fixed at Bs. 1-,19,343. " The diange 
horn the lax and variable character of ibe Begam’s managem^t,” writes Mr. 
Smiib, the i^Mity of our system excited a 'dangerous and what, in these 
times, woidd have been a Istid infinence-oa the fortunes of the Jit proprietors. 
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Aocasiomed ta ^nrinid remissions when they conld pbtain them, or tempoisary 
flig ht, and eTSfflon of payment when the j&g^d4x’& eolleoiions were obdurate, 
^ect of pas* settle, they sQon Ml into arrears .under the regular demands 
of iheir new masters. Mcwre than one-third of the 
parganah was either sold for arrears.of reyentte or fenned during the first teli 
years (1838-39 to 1847-48) of. the regular settlement, and this was purely 
revenue process, and is apart from all consideration of private sales or 
mortgages and the action of the civil conrts* Out of a total area of 87,982 
acres 33,657 were thus treated, and the sales at auction involving 21,405 
acres only fetched an average price of 10 annas 5 pie per acre. Fortunately 
the very magnitude of the evil seems to have been its own cure. Outsiders 
either considered the property in the parganah worthless, or they were afraid to 
enter so close a borough as the 3kt clans of Tappal. Government was com¬ 
pelled itself to purchase some of the estates at the nominal price of a rupee; 
others were bought at almost equally nominal prices by the* near relations of 
the defaulters; others, the defaulters themselves, purchased under false names. 
Those which were bought by Government were farmed out in some cases to the 
conne(^ons of the recusant owners, in others to individuals of the defaulting 
commumly. In some way or other all, or nearly aU, these estates came back 
to the original owners or to their close relations. By the second decade of the 
settlement there was no differmce between the fiscal condition of Tappal and 
that of the neighbouring parganafis, except ihat in the former the proportion of 
transfers was ^naE and the circumstances of the proprietors comparatively 
pr€^perouSv Only 2,977 acres were farmed and 998 sold for arrears of 
rev^ue between 1256 and 1265 fasUy and the price obtained per acre 
^Rs. 6-13-2) was fair for the time- Since the last date there have bjs^ no 
revenue sales, and 5,840 acres only have been faarmed. Singular enou^, in 
no parganah in the district were there within so short a period So many 

and M no other parganah has so much property 
in the end^been found to remain in tiie hands of its original owners. Out 
of 69’ villages held by Jits at the commencement of .expiring setde- 
three only have been invaded by intruders of other castes ; 66 are Still 
hdid solely by Jafe, and in ibe remsdniag three the same caste still holds AareS. 
Not one estate has been wholly lost. Had the parganah been well known to 
the neighbouring capitalists, or had the value of the land been recognized, as 
it is new, large communities of the most deserving and industrious cultivating 
proprietors that we possess would have been reduced to the eonditiCn of mere 
tejmnts-at-wifi. Fortanatety for their preservation the money-lenders of adjoin¬ 
ing districts were too suspicious to speculate, and at that time the owner*Aip 
of land was a thing of smsdt consid^tioti to outsiders. The J4ts therefore 
stiQ la^main and still hold ftree^fouiths of ^ parganah. The remisrio^s fotind 
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jiecessaiy during iJie 32 years amount to the small sum of Bs. 6,143 only. 
In 1855-56 the crops were terribly damaged by a violent hailstorm, and 
Rs. 4,505 were remitted. The remission of Rs, 1,637 is due to the famine of 
1860-61.” 

The following statement shows the mode of transfer, the average price per 

acre, and the average number of years’ purchase of 
Alienations. ,, , , , i . , 

the land-revenue brought by the areas transferred 

between 1838 and 1868. It is to be noted that if a single plot or estate has 

changed hands ten times, ten entries have been made in this account: —. 


1 

Mode of tranafor. 

1839*48. 

1849-68. 

1859-68. 

Area. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years* pur¬ 
chase. 

Area. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur¬ 
chase. 

i 

< 

Price per 
acre. 

1 

0 

S| 

QJ V 



Acres. 

Bs. a. p. 


Acres 

Rs. a. p. 


Acres. 

Rs. a« p. 


Private sale 


718 

2 14 8 

2‘69 

4,758 

4 13 3 

4*18 

12,429 

6 15 11 

5-41 

Mortgage 

•** 

6,670 

4 7 5 

3-21 

2,690 

8 3 10 

4*23 

4,812 

6 12 9 

6*9 

Auction sale 


1,803 

4 3 10 

2-64 

2,018 

8 15 1 

4*91 

2,343 

8 3 8 

4*35 

Total 

**% 

9,091 

4 4 9 

3*8 

9,466 

6 10 9 

4*38 

19,084 

7 8 11 

5*35 


The average price per acre during the last twelve years of the expired settle-, 
ment has been 75'8 per cent, higher than during the first eleven years. It was 
only in the last decade that the value of land in this parganah began to be 
properly estimated. Altogether 62 per cent, of the area bearing the same per¬ 
centage of the land-revenue had been permanently alienated in 1869, and 5 per 
cent, of the area bearing the same percentage of the revenue was mortgaged. 
Out of 32,596 acres transferred, 20,940 acres belonged to proprietors of three-, 
fourths or more of a village, whilst the smaller proprietors have escaped. Forty-six 
per cent, of the cultivated area is occupied by Itharif crops, and amongst these 
jocf;’ covers 21 per cent, of the total cultivated area, cotton 12 per cent., 
h&jm 7 per cent., and moth 5 per cent, Amongst the rabi crops, wheat occupies 
16 per cent, of the total cnltivated area, hyar 24 per cent., and barley 4 per 
csnt, 7,258 acres, or 10 per cent, of the cultivation, are leased on payments 
in kind, The system is confined to small, and generally the worst, portions of poor 
villages and on the lowlands of the Jumna, and, except in a few instances, to 
soil newly broken up for cultivation, where the returns are very uncertain* 
Very little irrigated land is held on division of produce, and here, as elsewhere 
in the district, the system is gradually dying out, Xhere were 12,741 bulls 
gad bhllccks, 9,115 bulfeloes, 9,206 cows, -862 horses,and 9,970 sheep and 
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goals in Ihe parganali in 1869. 2,082 holdings are entered as the seer of pro^ 
prietors, 1,263 are held by hereditary tenants, and 2,841 by tenants-at-will, with 
an average area of 14'6 acres, 15 acre% and 9*5 acres respectively. The 
average rental where cash is paid amonnts to Es, 3-4-3 per acre; hereditary fen-? 
ants pay on an average Es. 3-2-9 per acre, whilst tenants-at-will pay Bs. 3-4-10 
per acre. Altogether 45 per cent, of the cultivated area is held by cnltivating 
proprietors. At the commencement of the expired settlement there were only 
120 holdings possessed by hereditary tenants, with an average area of 14*2 
acres and an average rental of Es. 2-1-6 per acre, whilst tenants-ai-will held 
3,090 holdings, with an average area of 12*2 acres and an average rental of 
Es. 2-5-8 per acre. The areas possessed by each class in 1839 and 1869 were 
as follows;— 




1830. 

1860. 



Area. 

Hent. j 

Ar^ 

Kent. 



Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Hereditary tenants 


1,707 

3,581 

10,167 

SS,:96 

Tenants-at-will 

M. 

*7,771 

89,006 

27,078 

1 

89,445 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Tappal contained 89 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Popalation. ^ ^ between 200 and 500 ; 25 had between 

500 and 1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The settlement records show that there were 100 mah^ or estates in 
flie parganah in 1874, and 91 villages, with an average area of 1,049 acres ; the 
largest having 6,305 acres, and the smallest having 84 acres. Tbe average area 
is here increased by the great size of the khMir villages^ The total population in 
1872 numbered 58,809 sonls (27,378 females), giving 395 to the sqnare mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 54,251 Hmdns, of whom 25,130 were 
females; 4,558 Mnsalmfins, amongst whom 2,248 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,410 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 3,857 were females; 1,312 Eajptits, including 603 females ; 2,618 
Baniyas (1,254 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 41,911 souls, 
of whom 19,416 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (7,946), Saraswat (12). The Eajputs are chiefly of 
the Chauhdn (697), Badgnjar (72), Gahlot, Jangh&ra, J&don, and Panwfo dans, 
and the Baniyas belong to ihe Dasa (636), Agarwal (1,346), and Guraku sub-» 
divisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more than 1,000 
members each ;—Jat (16,900), Barhai, Hajjdm, Koli (1,382), Chamar (9,160), 
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Khatdk (2,381), and Khakrob (1,627). The following hare more than 100 
members each .*—Sonfir, Mfili, Bhat, KaMl, Darzi, Kah&r, Jogi, Bair6gi, 
Dhobi, Lohar, Kumhdr, Garariya, Orh, Dhnna, Mallfih, and Teli. The Mnsal- 
mdns are entered as Shaikhs (384) and Pathins (327). The remainder, is shown 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age) 172 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser* 
vaAts, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,658 in domestic service, as personal ser-r 
vants, w’^ater-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,139 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 10,853 in agricultural operations ; 2,059 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,389 persons returned as la¬ 
bourers, and 585 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 938 as landholders, 31,855 as 
cultivators, and 26,016 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational, statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,237 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 31,431 souls. 

The boundaries of Tappal have seen many changes. In 1838 the parganah 
comprised 90 villages, with an area of 90,416 acres and a land-revenue of 
Rs. 1,17,913.. In 1840-41, 13 villages were transferred to parganah Jewar in the 
Bulandshahr district, and in 1851-52 one village was handed over to Khair. 
In 1840-41, 15 villages were received from parganah Jewar, leaving Tappal 
possessed of 91 villages. Tappal has been the residence of a J4t colony for 
many centuries. Originally settling in Khaudiya, they have spread over 
all this parganah, and though, at first, the action of the past settlement threat¬ 
ened to overwhelm them, they are now more flourishing than ever. 



GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 

VOLUME. 


A. 

Ahi^ irrigated from tanks and rivers, 379. 
AbwdbSi cesses, 33. 

Adkahal, a pl.ngh. with one pair of bullocks 
CS'pur), 161. 

Adh~humbhy the festival held every sixth year 
at Hindu places of pilgrimage like Prayag, 
Hardwar, 287. 

Ajdry wells lined with wicker-work to support 
the sides, 381. 

AmaltdSy the cassia fistula. 

Amdniy a revenue term, 208. 

AngcLskty a digit, 478. 

Antodriy the fish known as the Indian mullet 
* (mugil corsula), 

Aphara, windy colic, 606. 

Argha, an offering, 66 (note). 

Arhaty the edible grain, cajanus bicohr, 
Asdmi, a cultivator. 

Asdrh, the Hindu month corresponding to June 
—July. 

Asli mauza, parent village, 427- 
Aswamedha^ a horse-sacrifice, 69. 

Awartkay a name of Hardwir, 

B, 

Baldly the Acacia Arabica, 

Bdckh, a mode of distributing the revenue, 200. 
Badniy advances ft>r produce, 47S. 

Bddan, dysentery in cattle. 

Bdhany fallow. ^ 

Baisvardi, a noxious weed, 387. 

Bdjrdy the edible grain, penicillaria spicafa. 
Bdkli, the pentaptera iomcutosa. 

Bdki, arrears, 

Bdngar, the uplands of the Duah, 

Baonix a cluster of 62 villages. 

Bdrat lauds adjoining the village mte, 362. 
Bardhux the boar-avatar of Vishnu. 
Barddshikhdnay a rest and supply house for 
troops. 

Barhay outlying lands, 362. 

Batdiy division of produce as rent, 585. 
Bdwan, a cluster of 52 villages, 

BejoTy mixed crops of wheat and haxley or 
wheat and gram. 

Bely the MgU marm^os* 

BcTy the Zizyphus jnjuba. 

Bhayaehdray s tenure of land, 222. 

BUm Sen ke gaday certain monoliths found in 
Eastern India, 243 
Bhda, a had sandy soil, 143. 

Bhdday a bad sandy soil, 143. 

Bhumiyas, landholders, 451. ^ 

Bhdry a sandy soil. 

Bkusay chaff. 

Bigkay a measure of land, 478. 

Bisway a measure of land, 478. 

Biswaddrs, a class of under proprietors, 435. 
Bistcdnsiy a measure of land, 478. 


0. 

Chdhiy irrigated from wells. 

ChahknUy a well-digger, 

Chainay an edible grain (P, miliaceum). 
Chakra, discus. 

Chalisa, the name by which the famine of 
Sambat 1840 is known. 

Charan, foot-marks of Vishnu at Hardwar, 
286. 

CkaraSy a preparation of hemp (eanmbzs sa- 
tiva), 

CAauhy a central space in a town, generally 
used as a market-place. 

Chaurdnawe, the name by which the ^mine 
of 1894 Sambat is known. 

Chaurdnawe kdU the same. 

Chaurdsiy a group of 84 Tillages. 

Chausingaya species of deer (tetracercs quad^ 
ricornis ^ 

CActatoun, a group of 64 villages. 

Qhhatdky a weight, the sixteenth part of a aer. 
Chikmty a kind of soil, 352. 

ChUka, a species of fish. 

Qhilwa, a small fiish (aspidopatia morar). 
Chitaly the spotted deer (axis maculaius)^ 
Chokri, a female servant or slave. 

Chdris, glass bangles. 

D. 

Dahaitiy gang robbery by more than five per¬ 
sons. 

Dakar, a kind of soil, 143. 

Daly split pulse. 

Dasani, certain shares in Koil, 522. 

Dasidr, a division of a Slrkar in Akbar’s reign, 
DdkMU-mauzay a hamlet belonging to a parent 
village. ^ 

Dandy a measure of length, 478. 

Dauly an estimate. 

Deorhi, interest at 59 per cent., 224. 

DhSky the hutca fiondosa. 

Dhatdra, the datura alba. 

Dhaulu, a variety of sugar-cane, 307* 

Dhenkiiy a lever-well, 607. 

Dhoti, a waist-cloth. 

Dojasliy extra crops grown on land which has 
already home one crop in the same year. 
Dor, a species of fish. 

Dda, a species of mustard plant, 

Dukur, low marsh lands. 

Ddmaiy a species of soil, 352. 

F. 

PardSy the tamarisk. 

FarmdnSy orders of the Emperors of Dehli. 
Fashy the Hindu agricultural year. 

Fatwahy legal opinion of Muhammadan law 
officers. 

Faujddriy criminal court. 
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a. 

Gabrst the defenders of Meerut against 
Timdr, 247. 

GahU^ a slave girl, S94. 

Gand^ native indigo. 

Gaon^ a village. 

Gdra^ a kind of cloth. 

Gardwari^ a kind of well, 384. 

Gariydh the long-nosed alligator. 

Gdrna, to bury, 

Ganjf a market, 

Gatta, a measure of length, 478. 

Qaz^ a yard-measure, 478. 

Ghdr^ a kind of soil, 143. 

Gira^ a measure of length, 478. 

Gojai, a mixture of wheat and barley, 377» 
Got, a subdivision of a clan. 

Gozan^ an elk, 246, 

Gdl, a small water-course. 

Gumban, a kind of brick, 388. 

Gdnehi, a species of fish. 

Gdr, a preparation of sugar. 

Qdral, the Himalayan chamois (nmorhcsdus 
goral). 

Guru, a Hindu spiritual preceptor. 

H. 

ffakinif a Musalman physician. 

Marat, a I^eisian wheel. 

Mari^ki-charan, footprints of Vishnu at Hard- 
war. 

Mari’-ki-pairi, the same, 

Edth, a measure of length, 478. 

Henga, a harrow, 

Hijri, the Musalman era, 

Hiran, a deer, usually the antelope (Antelope 
bezoartica J. 

Homa, a Hindu aacriflee. 

I. 

Jkta, a subdivision of a Sirk^r. 

Jmli, the Tamarindus Indica, 

Jndmi, a grantee. 

Jstimrdri, applied to tenures, one held on a 
fixed revenue. 

0 . 

Jahddd, a grant on condition of military ser¬ 
vice. 

Jdgir, a grant of land. 

Jdman, the engenia jambolanum. 

Jaribig&z, a measure of length, 478. 

Jhdbar, the sloth-bear, 167 labiatus). 

Jhils, natural reservoirs of water, 

Jhinqa, a prawn. 

JU(A, a coin. 

Jodr, the edible grain, holcus sorghum, 

K. 

Kdns, a noxious weed (8. spontmeum), 
Xkxrait, a poisonous snake, 

Kark, a rhinoceros, 246. 

Mdrhhdna, a workshop. 


Karol, a species of fish. 

Katkina, a lease. 

Katra, a market-place. 

Kazdki, highway robbery. 

Kazdks, robbers. 

Khddir, the bed of a river. 

Khddir matti, alluvial soil. 

Kkdkar, harking-deer ( cervulus aureus), 

Khdki, unirrigated. 

Khariff rain-crops. 

Khdna khdli, a revenue term, 200, 

Kkdnsdmak, a table-servant. 

Khds, as a revenue term, direct management.. 
Khasrah kankut, lists ol appraisement of pro¬ 
duce. 

Kheras, mounds, usually the ruined sites of 
towns. 

Khidmai zaminddri, a revenue term, 428, 
Khunti, second crop t»f indigo. 

Khush kharid, purchase in open market. 

Kikar, the Acacia Arabica, 

Kismat, fate, 

Kitkinadars, lease-holders. 

Koh-payah, foot of the hills. ^ 

Kos, a measure of length, close on two miles. 
Kotila, a house. 

Kotwdi, a police officer of a town. 

Kuchcha bigha, a local superficial measure. 
Kuchiodnsi, a division of a bigha, 478* 

Kuri, a measure of length,' 478. 

Knmhh-mela, festival held every twelfth year 
at HardwSr. 

Kusum, safflower f carthamua iinctorius). 

L. 

LdcM, a species of fish. 

TM, a monolith. 

Lakhabagka, tlie tree-tiger (^Felispardua, var.) 
Langdr, the grey monkey of the hills (Presby¬ 
tia schistaceus), 

M. 

Machcha sim, the deep stream of a river, 168. 
Maddr, the calatropis gigantea, 

Magar, the snub-nosed alligator. 

or jaraw, a species of deor, 187 (Rusa 
Aristotelis), 

Mahdser, a fish {barhus tor), 

Mahua, the bassia latifolia, 

Malikdna, allowance to superior proprietors. - 
Manjha, a class of soil, 322. 

Mantras, charms. 

Manwantaras, periods of time, 61. 

Mdsha, a measure of weight, 478- 
Mdsh or urd, an edible grain (Phaseotus JRoie- 
burghli), 

Masjid, a mosque. 

Masdr, an edible grain (ervum lens). 

Math, the residence of Hindu celibates (religi¬ 
ous). 

Mattiydr, a species of soil, 362. 

Maurdsi, hereditary. 

Maydra, a peacock. 

Merthi, a species of sugar-cane, 299, 
Mindra-i-zarin, the golden Idt at Dehli, 243. 
Misan, a class of soil, 143. 

Moih,&x\ edible grain (phaseolus aconitifoUus.) 
Mudji bamdgih mamdlf a revenue term, 417^ 
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Mudmla^ a matter or subject, 

Mughara^ a species of fish. 

Mvkadam, head-mau of a village. 

Mukararit applied to tenures held on a fixed 
revenue. 

Mukarariddr, the holder of a mukarari. 

Mimg^ an edible grain f phaseolus mu7igo), 
MusJduxrit injury to crops by field mice. 
Mmtdjirs^ faimers of the revenue. 

N. 

Nahari, canal>irrigated. 

NankdTf an allowance as maintenance, 413. 
Nanwdnaif a superficial measure, 478. 

JNaslan bdd naslan, a term in grants in perpe¬ 
tuity, 491. 

Nilgdif the portarpictns. 

JSim, the Azada:rachta Indica» 
one half. 

NuAfiud, an edible grain, gram, (deer arieii- 
num), 

. 0 . 

Ogal, a kind of well, 142. 

P. 

Pahdra, tbe uplands. 

Fajdwaa, brick-Mlns^ 

Palitaa, matches for matchlock guns. 

Pancha, five. 

Paphriy the pongamia glabra, 

Pdra^ the hog-deer ('axis porciaits). 

Paffi, a sub-division of a village. 

Patttddri, a revenue term. 

Peta, a sweetmeat. 

PtUyOf a species of soil, 352. 

P£pal, the jficus religiosa. 

Ftr, a Muhammadan saint. 

Pokhar^ a tank. 

Fcira, a species of fish. 

Pukkat as applied to roads metalled; to build¬ 
ings or wells built of masonry; generally 
fall, complete, up to standard. 

Praydgu, tbe confluence of two rivers. 

Pukka half a plough with two pair of oxeo. 


B. 


Mabif the spring crops. 

BahddH, transit dues, 416. 

Bdibandi rates are those which prevail in the 
n^^bourhood, 434. 

BdJ, a government. 

B4i€tsaga, a royal sacrifice, 66. 

Mdjbahas, distributary channels on the canal. 
BaiyatSs tenants. 

Bdkif hlack-mail levied by the Sikhs, 2U, 
BaHf a weight, 478, 

Bauslif a species of soil, 143, 

Behf impure carbonate of soda, 142. 

Bohuf a species of crop (laheo rokita). 
BotiyUf a species of fish. 


s. 

Sdl, tbe shorea rohmta, 

Samddh, suicide through religious motives, 
103. 

Sdmbar, a species of deer (Rusa AristoteUs), 
Sanady a grant or patent. 

Sanvatt the era dating from Vikramaditya, 
67 B.C. 

Sarhdr-ka raiyaty the tenant of Government, 
Sarson, a species of mustard. 

Sati, suicide by a wife on her husband’s 
funeral pyre. 

Saur, a species of fish 

SdwaTiy the Hindu month'* corresponding to 
July—August. 

j Ser, a weight equal to 2 057 lbs. avoirdu¬ 
pois, 479. 

Seragliof a harem. 

Shajrak, a field-map. 

Shardby intoxicating liquor, 

Shaskdrdf a sj^cies of tenure in Koil, 522. 
Shikkf a subdivision of a Subah. 

Shtray preparation of sugar. 

Sherddrhiddr, a tiger (felia tigris), 

Shergulddr, a leopard f felis pardus), 

Shiskanit the Dalhergia sissoo, 

Singi, a species of fish. 

Siraa^ the Albizzia speciosa, 

Sirsiy a timber-tree, 

Sisu, the Dalhergia siasoo, 

Siwdi^ interest at 25 per cent., 2*24. 

Sol, a species of fish. 

Soteliya, a species of fish. 

Sudder mdlguzdr, the principal person who 
engages for the land-revenue on behalf of 
the village community. 

Sdta, a charioteer, 64, 

Swayamvara, an ancient Hindu ceremony, €6, 


T. 

Taka, two pice. 

Takkdvi, agricultural advances. 

Talukaddr musidjir, a revenue term, 601. 
Talukaddrif the holding of a talukaddr. 
Tank, a measTO of weight, 478. 

Tardi, low-lying land along a river, 

Tasu, a measure of length, 478. 

Tkagi, the offence of murder by strangling, 
Thok, a subdivision of a village. 

Tola, a weight, 478. 

TrisUl, a trident. 

Tuhi, tbe oeymum sanctum, 

Tdn, the cedrela ioona, 

Tydgdena, to abandon, 

u. 

Ura, a Musalman religious festival, 

Urd, an edible grain (phaseolus radial us), 
Usar, a barren, uncultnrable soil, 142. 

z. 

Zaminddri, the holding of a zamindar. 
ZaminddrSf landholders. 




NOMINAL INDEX 


This index gives the names of the principal places mentioned in tim wninma 
under both the authorized and popular forms of spelling. The form under 
which the name will be found in the alphabetical arrangement, when differing 
from the popular form, is given in parentheses. Thus Agowta will be found 
under Agauta. 


A. 

Abba, 

AbdooUahpoor (Abclallahpur). 
Abdullabpur, 

Aboo (Abu), 

Abu. 

Acbalesrara. 

Acbeja. 

Acbbnera. 

Acbnera (Achhuera). 

Acksolee (Agsoli). 

Ada. 

Adah (Ada). 

Adhawan. 

Adhaman (Adhawan). 

Aeesa (Aisa). 

Afghanistan. 

Agauta. 

Aghiaua. 

Agilas or Igl^. 

Agouta (Agauta). 

Agowta (Agauta), 

Agra. 

Agroha. 

Agsoli. 

Agwikuhera. 

Ahan. 

Ab£r, 

Abar Malikpur, 

Ahmadganj. 

Ahmadgarh, 

Ahmadnagar. 

Ahmadpur 

Ahmedgurh (Ahmadgarh). 
Ahmednuggur (Ahmadnagar). 
Ahmadnuggur (Ahmadnagar). 
Ahmedpoor (Ahmadpur). 
Ahneya (Ahniya). 

Ahniya. 

Abri. 

Aifcree (Ikri). 

Aisa. 

Ajajoo (Ajajn). 

Ajaju. 

Ajanta Gb^t. 

Ajeetpoor (Ajitpur). 

Ajitpur. 

Ajmer. 

Ajmeer (Ajmer), 

Ajmere (Ajmer), 

Ajoodhiya (Ajudbiya). 
Ajudhiya. 

Ajunta (Ajanta). 


Akarabad (Akrabad 
Akbarabad (Akrabad). 
Akrabad. 

Aksolee (Aksoli). 

Aksoli. 

Alam. 

Alampur. 

Alawalpur. 

Alee (AU), 

Aleegbur (A ligark). 
Aleegurh (Aligarh). 

AH, 

A ligarh. 

Alighur (Aligarh). 

Allahabad. 

Allahdidpur. 

Allahdadpowr (AUahdadpur). 
AZmora. 

Almorah (Almora). 

Alum (Alam). 

Alumpoor (Alampur). 

Alwar. 

Amhahta. 

A mb Ala. 

Amercot (Amrkot), 

Amritsar. 

Amrkot. 

Anantmau, 

Andauli* 

Andowlie (Andauli). 
Anoopahuhur (Anupshahr), 
Anuntmow (Anantmau), 
Anupshahr. 

Ar. 

Ara (Ada). 

Aravali. 

Aravally (Aravali). 

Areend (Arind). 

Arifpoor (Arfpur), 

Arfpur. 

Arind. 

Arrah. 

Asafgarh. 

Asafnagar. 

Asai. 

Asophghur (Asafgarh). 
Asophnuggur (Asafnagar). 
Assam. 

Assaye. 

Atrauli. 

Atrowlie (Atrauli), 

Attock C Attak). 

Allium (Alam), 
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Aulumpoor (Alami^ur). 
Aurangabad. 

Aurungabad (Aurangabad). 
Awa Meesa (Awa Misa), 

Awa Miaa, 

Awlum (A lam). 

Ajartoli, 

B. 

Babail. 

Baboopoor (B»bupur). 
B^bupur, 

Bacbaiti. 

BadanoUr 

Badauli. 

Badesra or Badesara. 

Badgaon. 

Badbesi. 

Badrinath. 

Bidsb§,h Mahal. 

Badshabpoot (Bddahalipur). 
Bdgpat. 

Baghput (Bagpat). 
Bahadoorabad (Babadurabad). 
Bah&durabad. 

Bahar. 

Bahat. 

Baliat KanjUiwar. 

Bahat Khflla. 

Bah Band»bat. 

Bah Biuahat (Bdh Ban&hat). 
Bahut (Bahat). 

Bahr^lch* 

BahrSmgatbi. 

BahrUmgurhl (Bahrdmgarhi). 
Bahrdmpnr. 

Bahsoomah (Bahsdma). 
Bahaiima. 

Bairee (Badri). 

Bair!. 

Bajrangpur. 

Bajoohcree (Bajuhcri). 
Bajulicri. 

Bakuari. 

Bakrec (Bdkri). 

Bdkrl (Myapur). 

Baktdri. 

Balabhi. 

Baldrdm. 

Bdldwfilh 

Baledh. 

Balmer. 

Bdipur. 

Balrdmpur. 

Bamauri. 

Bamowrie (Bamauri). 
Bdmauti. 

Baraowtie (Bamautl). 

Bdnda. 

Baudmau. 

Bandmow (Bdndmau). 
Bangalore (Bangalor). 
Bdnganga. 

Bdngunga (Bdnganga)* 
Banhcra. 

Bdra. 

Biramdi. 

Baraxnye (Baramdi), 

Baran. 


Barapur. 

BaraulL 

Barew lie (BarauU). 

Baraut. 

Barauta (Barautha), 

Barautha, 

Barnauva (Barndwa). 

Bareilly. 

^ Bareli (Bareilly). 

Bargdwan, 

Bdrha. 

Barhad. 

Baree (Bdri). 

B&ri. 

Barkala. 

Barla. 

Barndwa. 

Baroda. 

Baroth (Baraut). 

Barsa. 

Barsdna. 

Barsara. 

Barsora. 

Baai. 

Basti. 

Batosar. 

Bateshur (Batosar). 

Battani or Baoni* 

Bayaua. 

Beawar. 

Begamabad. 

Begumabad (Begamabad). 
Begeo (Begi), 

Begi. 

Behar. 

Behut (Bahat). 

Bolka. 

Be Ira. 

Belrah (Bclra). 

Benares. 

Berar. 

Borhamporc (Bahrampur). 
Besakb. 

Beswdn. 

Betwa. 

Bhdbar. 

Bhadyras. 

Bhagiruttoe (Bhdgirathi). 
Bhdglrathi. 

Bhagpath (Bagpat). 
Bhagwdnpur. 

Bhaila. 

Bbainawdl. 

Bhalewa Gaj. 

Bbamaula. 

Bhamauri Ndh. 

Bbamola. 

Bhankree (Bhankri). 

Bb&nkri. 

Bharaich (Bahrdicb). 

Bharaitch (Babrdich). 

1 Bbaratpur, 

Bbatncr. 

I Bhatpoora (Bhatpura). 
Bhatpura. 

Bhatta. 

Bhaun Garhi (Bhdwan Garbi)* 
Bhaun (Bhdwan). 

Bhaurer. 

Bhdwan. 
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ShEwan Garlii, 

Bhawdni. 

Bheekampoor (Bbikampur^. 
Bheelpoor (Bhilpur). 
Bheemgbora (Bhimghora). 
Bheemawamow (Bhimwamau). 
Bhikampur. 

Bhilpur. 

Bhimghora. 

Bhiwwamau, 

Bhogpur. 

Bhongaon. 

Bhoopa (Bhfjpa). 

Bhoodakeree (Bhudakheri), 
Bhndakheri. 

Bhngwanpoor (B!iagwaiipur> 
Bhukarfaeree (Bhukarheri). 
Bhukarheri. 

Bhupa. 

Bhurtpore (Bhartpur). 
Bhntner (Bhatner), 

Bichpoorie (Biehpuri). 
Bichpnri, 

Bickaueer (Bikanir), 

Bidesee (Badhesi). 

Bidowli (Bidanli). 

Bidgpgliur (Bijaigarh). 
Bijaigarh. 

Bijnaur. 

Bijnore (Bijnaur). 

Bikauir. 

Biloipar, 

Bilram. 

BilEchistan. 

Bifldraban (Brindaban). 
Birwee (Birwi). 

BirwL 

Bisana. 

Bitboor (Bithur), 

Bitbur. 

BcMDdbee Nullah (Budhi Nala). 
Brahmavarta. 

Brindaban. 

Bubyl (Babail). 

Buchetee (Buchaiti). 
Budanaon (Badaun). 

Budaon. 

Budauli (Bidauli). 

Bndaun. 

Budeahra (Badesra). 

Badgaon (Badgaon}. 

Budhi Jttmna. 

Budhasea (Badhesi), 

Budhi Nala, 

Budhwas (Badhwas). 

Budowlie (Bidaoli). 
Budreenath (Badrinafch), 
Bujrungpoor (Bajrangpur). 
Bulandshahr. 

Bulrampoor (Balrampur). 
Bamautee (Bamauti). 
Bundlecund (Bundelkhand). 
Brondee (Bundi), 

Bownee (Baoni). 

Bundi. 

Burhud (Barhad). 

Borlah (Barla). 

Boodhhna (Bodhana)* 
Boorhana (.Budhana). 

Borhana, (Budhaua), 


Bumowrie ( Bamauri), 
Burh Ganga, 

Burhampoor (Bahrampnr). 
Burotha (Baraut). 
j Burun (Baran), 

Buriya. 

Bustee (Basti). 

Buxar. 

Byree (Bairi). 

0 . 

CiOHAB (Kachar). 

Calpee (KEIpi). 

CEndela (Eaudhla). 

Cane (Ken). 

Canoj (Kanauj). 

Carnaul (Kama!). 

Cassna (Kasna), 

Cashee (Kashi). 

Cashmere (K<Jshmir>. 
Catteywar (KathivrEr). 
Cawnpore. 

Chafcha. 

Cbajauri, 

Chaj Duib. 

Obakathal. 

Chakni. 

I Chakrata. 

GhaksEna. 

ChEfcsoo (Cfaaksu). 

ChEksu. 

Chambal. 

Ohandanpur. 

Chaudemagore. 

Chandee (ChEndl). 

ChEndi. 

ChEndpur* 

Chandaus. 

Chandi Pahar. 

Chandose (Chandaus). 
Chandpa. 

Chaugeri. 

Charaon. 

Charrah (Chharra). 
ChartbEwal. 

Ghatari 

Ghatmalpur. 

Chaundaheri. 

Chaunsat KberK 
Ohejowree (Cbajauri), 
Chetore (Chitor). 

Chbaja (Hindan). 

Chhama 

Chharra Fatchpur. 

Chharra Rafatpur. 

Chhatari (Chatari). 
Chhataura. 

Chhedi. 

OhherEt. 

Chherat SurhEl. 

ChilkEna. 

Chilkhana. 

Chinsurah. 

Chirat (Chhertat). 

Chitaree (Chatari). 

Chitor. 

CMtowra (Chhataura,) 
Chitrauli, 
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Chitrowlie (Chitrauli). 

Chohiya. 

Clioiya (Chohiya). 

Choohurpoor (Chuharpnr). 

Chota Sampla. 

Chotwa, 

Choundaheree (Chaundaheri). 
Chounsat Kheree (Chaunsat Kheri). 
Chuharpur. 

Chuj (Chaj). 

Cbukathal (Chakathal). 

Chuknee (Chakni). 

Chupra. 

Chukrata fChakrdta), 

Cmuksaua (Chaksana). 

Chumb’al (Ohamhal). 

Chundunpnr (Chandatipiiii*). 
Chundosc (Ghundaus). 

Coel (Koil). 

Cotana (Kut&na). 

Cowreeagmije (Kauriyapranj), 
Cburthawul (Charth&veal). 
Chutmullpore (Chatmalpur). 

Cumpil (Kainpil), 

Oannauj (Kauauj). 

Cunniya (Kanhaiya). 

Curmnasa (Karranfisa)* 

Cutteyr (Katehir), 

D. 
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Dabthala. 

.•Dadlee (Dadli). 

Dmt 

Dadaritaha (Dddri). 
Bddon. 

B&dri, 

Bddu. 

BagabdU 

Bakhin. 

Bamanla (Damaula), 
Bamkaura. 

JDaiicor (Daukatir). 
Bankaur. 

Bannahar. 

Bfinpur, 

Bargdhipur. 

Barjoeling. 

Barydpur* 

Basa Mazra. 

Basara. 

Bdsna. 

Baana (Ddsna) 
BdtanU (Batauli). 
BatioU (BatauU). 
BatauU. 

Batia (Datiya). 
Batiya* 

Baurdla. 

Bausni 

Baydlpar^ 

Beeg (Big). 
Behchauri. 

Behli. 

Behra Bdn. 

Belhi (Dehli). 
B^bandi 

Boohaad ^eohaud)* 


Beola. 

Deoprdg (Dcoprayag). 

Beopraydg. 

Deori. 

Beviban (Deoband). 

Oewali. 

Dhanauri. 

Dhdr. 

Dhasan. 

Dhaulapra (Dhulapra). 

Dhauli. 

Dholna. 

Dhowlee (Dhauli). 

Bhdl&hcra (Dhulapra). 

Dhulapra. 

DhuQOurlo (Dhanauri). 

Dhnra, 

Dibai or Dibhdi. 

Dibabee (Dibai)). 

Dig. 

Dibchourie (Dehchauri). 

Dilli (Dohli). 

Diuapur. 

Dingari. 

Dingreo (Dingari). 

Djelalabad (Jalalabad). 

Djelalpour Serot (Jaldlpur Sarwat). 
Djevar (Jewar), 

Docheeta (Duchita), 

Dochifca (Duchita). 

Dodhpur. 

Donetya (Dunaitiya). 

Doon (Ddn). 

Doopoor (Dupur). 

Briehadwati. 

Dudb. 

Dubaulii (DabauH), 

Duchita. 

Diidu. 

Dtikhohdra. 

Dumaula. 

Ddn. 

Dunaitiya. 

Dupor. 

Durgaheopoor (Dargdhipur). 
Dutteea (Daliya). 

Dwdl’ka. 

Dyalpoor (Dajdlpur). 

E. 

Ewan or Ahan. 

Bkachakra. 

Ekbalpoor (Ikbdlpur). 

Bkri (Ikri). 

Elsmpur, 

Bllora. 

Enayutpoor (Indyat'pur). 

Esau (Isan). 

Eta. 

Etah (Eta). 

Etdwa. 

Etdwah (Etdwa). 

Etmadpoor (Itmddpur). 

R 

Faizabab. 

Eaizpur Badariya. 

Farukhabad. 
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T 


Fatebcbandpur. 

Fatebgarh. 

Fatehpur Sikri. 

Fatebullahpur. 

Feerozpoor (Firuzpiir). 

Fathua. 

Feerozabad (Firuzabad), 

Firozpur- 

Firuzabad 

Furruckabad (Farukhabad). 
Futtygbiir (Fatehgarb). 
Futtychundpoor (Fatebcbandpur) 
Futebpoor Seekree (Fatehp'ir Sikri> 
Fyzabad (Faizabad), 

Fyzpoor (Faizpur). 


G. 


Gagalheree (Gagalheri), 
G^alheri. 

Qalaotbi. 

Gambhira. 

Gambbfrpur. 

Gdodbara. 

Ganesbgbat. 

GangarAwartba (Hardwar). 
Gangad&spur. 

GangadwSra. 

Gangapur. 

Ganges. 

Gangiri. 

Gangoh. 

Gangra. 

Gangsi. 

Gannaura. 

Garhmnktesar. 

Garbwdl. 

Gauda. 

Gaunda. 

Gaur. 

Gaura. 

Gecigegarb- 

Gbar. 

Gharbara. 

Gbarmuctessor (Garbmnfctesar). 
GbUtampur. 

GhatumpooT (Gbitampur).' 
Obauagarb. 

Gbazeeabad (Gh^lziabad). 
Gbazeepoor (Ghiizipiir)* 
Gb&idabad. 

Gbazipnr. 

Gb^^d-dinnagar (Gbaziabad). 
Ghazni. 

Gbonsgnrb (Ghausgarb)* 
Gbnznee (Ghazni). 

Gibror. 

Ginowlie (Ginanli). 

Girnar. 

Gobraree (Gnbrari). 

Gobad. 

Gobnd (Gobad). 

Gk)kal. 

Gokalpnr. 

Gcikantha. 

Golabra Sab^wali* 

Gozida» 


Gonro (Sabal), 

Goorgaon (Gnrgaon), 

Goojerat (Gdjrifc). 

Gopamhow (Gopainau). 

Gopamau. 

Gopee (Gopi). 

Gopi, 

GoraL 

Gorakhpur. 

Gordbanpur. 

Gk>rdhnnpoor (Gordbanpur). 
Goreree (Gubrdri). 

Goruckpore (Gorakhpur). 
Gubr^ree (Gubrari). 

Gnbrari. 

Gudrana (Gadr^na). 

Gujardes. 

Gujarwala (Islamnagar). 

Gdjrat. 

Gulauthee (Galaothi). 

Gnmbeera (Gambhira). 
Gnmbeerpoor (Ganabhirpur). 
Guua. 

Gunfeshganj (Gaueshganj;. 

Gnnga (Ganga). 

Gungeeree (Gangiri). 

Gungoh (Gangob). 

Gungra (Gangra). 

GungBi (Gangsi). 

Gunnowra (Gannaura). 

Gupila (Hardwar). 

Gnrgaon. 

Gursikaran. 

Gurhmookbtesur (Garbrnuktesar), 
Gurhwal (Garhwal). 

Gurh (Garb). 

Gubraree (Gubrari). 

Gwaliar. 

Gwalior (Gwaliar) 


H. 


HaDW^IlHA. 

Haidarabad. 

Haidaramai. 

Hal^lpur. 

Haljaura. 

Hamirpur. 

Hausee (H^usi). 

Hansl. 

Hapaur (Hapur). 

Hapur. 

Haraura. 

Hardeva (Harduaganj). 
Harduagauj. 

IlardwSr. 

Hariana. 

Haridwar (Hardwar), 
Harpal. 

Hasangarh. 

Hasanpur. 

Haschtnapour (Hastinipur.) 
Hashimpur, 

Hastinllpar. 

Baatpur. 

Hastpur Cbandphari. 
Hatbeesa (Hatbisa). 

, Hathisa Bbagwantpur. 
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Hiitliraa* 

Hattras (Hathras). 

Havelee (Haveli). 

Haveli. 

Hiwalbagh. 

Hazareebagh (Hazaribagh), 
Hazai’ibagh. 

Himfidri, 

Himalayas. 

Himavat. 

Hindaii. 

Hindun (Hindan). 

Hindu Kush. 

Hindfistan. 

Hissar. 

Hissar Firoza. 

Hosseinpoor (Husainpxir). 
Hadwaha (Hadwaha). 

Hugli. 

Huljura (Haljaura). 
Humeerpoor (Hamfrpur). 
Bunns. 

Hurrowra (Haraura). 

Hurdewa (Ilardeo). 
Hurduvagunj (ITardewaganj). 
Hurd war (Hard war), 

Burriana (Hari^ua). 

JBurpal (Harpal). 

Husain. 

IIussaingunj (Ilusaingaiij >. 

IIusen (Husain). 

IIo. 

Husainpur. 

Husunpoor (Hasanpur), 
Hussayu (Husain). 
llustinapoor (llastin&pur). 
Hustpoor CHastpiir), 
Hyderabad (Haidarabad). 
lleyderamye (Haidaramai). 

I. 

IolXs. 

Ihrcc (Ahri). 

Ikbaipur, 

Ikri, 

Ilahabad (Allahabad). 
Ilahabas (Allahabad). 
Imlahra. 

Indyatpur. 

Indfr Ilhawan. 

Indarpat. 

Indore (Indur). 

Indragarh. 

Indraprastha, 

ludri. 

luddr* 

Indurput (Indarpat). 

Indus. 

Isan. 

IsUmnagar. 

ItmMpur. 

lyartolie (Ay&ttoli). 

j. 

J ABAnrnn. 

Jabarhera. 

Jabarheri. 

Jadaul. 

dagadree (Jagadri). 


Jagadri. 

Jagahta Gujar. 
dagatiwala. 

Jah^ngirabad. 

Jaipur. 

Jaiputa. 

Jaisalmcr. 

Jflitpur. 

Jajhara (Jhajhar), 

Jalalabad. 

Jalali. 

Jalallce (Jalali). 

Jalalpur Sarwat. 

Jalandhar. 

Jaldshahr (Nanauta). 

Jalesar. 

Jalesur (Jalesar). 

Jamjilparh. 

Janidl Khera. 

Janora. 

Jausath. 

Jansoi. 

Jdo. 

Jdo Inayatpur. 

Jdr. 

Jarauli or JaiAoIi. 

Jartoli. 

Jasupur. 

Jatari. 

J g.taul. 

J&tonw 5 . 1 a. 

Jattari Saltmpnr. 

Jaudhpur (Jodhpxir). 

Jauli. 

Jaunpur. 

Jaunsar. 

Jaurasi. 

Jawa. 

Jawiil^arh. 

Jawalapur. 

Jawar. 

Johangectabad (JahCi jigi i abad). 
Jeiporc (Jaipur). 

Jdum (Jholam). 

JcsBulmerc (Jaisalmer). 

Jevrar. 

Jhajbar. 

Jhaenjiiiia (Jhanjhana). 
Jhanjba.iia. 

JhiLnsi. 

Jh&rcha. 

JhoGnjuk (Jhinjhak). 

Jhilam. 

Jhinjhalc. 

Jhoosio (JhdRi). 

Jhujhur (Jhajhar). 

Jhdsi. 

Jinjhana (Jhanjhiina). 

Jinwar. 

Jiwar (Jowar). 

Joar. 

Joimporo (Jaunpur). 

Jonneat (Jaunsar). 

Jodhpur. 

Jor. 

Jow (Jau). 

Jowa (Jawa). 

Jowlie (Jauli). 

Jowraseo (Jaurasi). 
Jubbulporo (Jabalpur). 
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Jubnrhera (Jabarhera). 
Juburheri (Jabarheri), 
Judi. 

Jugadree { Jagadri). 
Jagahtee (Jagahti). 
Jallundur (Jalandhar.) 
Jamna. 

Jurowlie (Jarauli). 
Jusmor. 

Jusupur (Jasupur.) 
Jwalapoor (JawSlapur), 


K. 

K^kul, 

Kacbaura. 

KacMla Ghat. 

Kacbora. 

Kadjuwa. 

Kailanpar. 

Kailas. 

Kailispur. 

Kailora. 

Kiimpur. 

Kaimur. 

Kaini. 

Kaira. 

Kairana. 

Kajraut. 

Kalandar. 

KaJesar. 

Kalheii. 

Kaleedoongee (Kaladhiingi). 
Kaladhlingf. 

Kalee (Kali). 

Edli Nadi. 
l^Ikar. 

Kitpi. 

Kalaee (Kalsi). 

Kasi 

Kalsiya. 

Kaloowalla (Kdluwala). 
K^luwlda. 

Kalianpur (Kalyinpur). 
Kalyanpur. 

Kaxnona. 

KampiU 

KSmpilya (Kampil). 
Kamddnagar. 

Kanakpur. 

Kaclud. 

Kananj. 

Kanchxranlit 

Kandahar. 

Kandar. 

Kandanli. 

Kandbla. 

Kandur, 

Kangra, 

Kanbaiya Deota. 

KanhorL 

Kanka. 

Kankar Kbera, 

]^nkbal. 

Kanoge (Kanauj). 

Kanoond (Kanund). 
Kinsrao. 

Kansrow (K&nsrao). 

Kanstt West. 


Kanundi, 

Kaofn. 

Kapnrdigiri, 

Karaoli, 

Karas. 

Karauli, 

Kareel (Karil), 

Karil. 

Karkhad, 

Karkoda. 

Karmnasa. 

KarnaU 

Karon. 

Karsuni (Krisbni). 

Biarwa. 

Karwan (Karon), 

Kasanli. 

K^sganj. 

Kashgar, 

KUshi, 

Kashmir, 

Kisimpnr. 

Kasna. 

Katai. 

Katehir, 

Katba. 

Kifcbiwar, 

Katoch, 

Kauriyagaoj. 

Kansambhi (Kansambi). 
Kayampoor (K^impur). 
Kayan (Ken), 

Kayirda Dun. 

Kedamatb. 

Keekarkbera (Sakarkbera), 
Ken. 

Kera (Khazra), 

Kerowlie (Karaoli). 
Kesbopur. 

KewalgirL 

Khagar, 

Khair. 

Khala. 

Kfaalilganj. 

Khan&uli. 

KbandaTapraatba. 

Khllnu 

Kharl. 

Kharla. 

Kharwan (Karon). 
EJt&tasbabr, 

Khatanli. 

Kbera Kbas. 

Kheree (Kfaeri). 

Kberi. 

Kheriya, 

Kheriya Ehwajab Bndba. 
Kbizrabad. 

Khodara, 

Kbooija (Kburja). 
Kborasdn. 

Kboten. 

Kbujrote (Kajrant), 
Khuleelgunje (Khalilganj), 
Kburja. 

Khutowlee (Kbatanli). 
Kikar Khera. 

Kipin. 

Kiranta, 

Kirsir, 
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Kirsinee (Karsuni). 
Kizzerabad (Kbizrabad). 
Kohtala. 

Koil (Kol). 

Kolar. 

Kobba-Havelb 
Koomarhera (Kumharbera). 
Kooroo (Kuru), 

Korab. 

Kosala. 

Eosam or Kosambbi. 

Kota. 

Kotanah (Kutdna). 

Kotba Fatta* 

Kotila. 

Kotwal. 


Kuchaura (Kacbaura). 
Kuohcbesar. 

Kuchila (Kacbila). 
Kuleswar (Kaleaar). 
Kulberee (Kalheri), 
Kulseea (Kalsiya)* 


Kumaon. 

Kumaun (Kumaon). 
Kumbhera, 

Kumb^rhera. 

Kumona (Kamona), 
Kamudnuggur (ICamddnagar), 
Kumple (Kair.piO* 

Kunad. 

Kundoor (Kanddr). 
Kunukpoor (Kanakpur)* 
KuncbirowUo (Kaacblrauli). 
Kdnda. 

Kundowlie (Kandaull). 

Kunda Kalliii. 

Knnboree (Kanbori). 
Kunjiwar, 

Kunjawur (Kunjdwar)» 
Kunjnilwar. 

Kunjpura. 

Kutibur (Kankar), 

Kunka (Kanka). 

Kimkbul (Kankhal), 

Kunnauj (Kaiiauj). 

Kupila (Hardw&r). 

Kureel (Karil), 

Kudyaganj (Katidyaganj), 
Kurnal (Karnl.1). 

KurowKe (Karauli). 
Korrumnafta (Karmn^sa). 
Kiaruksbetra. 

Karwan (Karon), 

Kusasthali. 


Kussowlie (Kasauli). 
Kwtana. 

Kutila. 

Kutoche (Kotoch), 
Kutowlee (KhS-tauli). 
Kuttebr (Katehir), 
Kymore (Kairndr), 
Kyuee (Kaioi), 
Kyrona (Kairana). 
KUyra (Kaira), 


I41OHBIIWXLA, 

Xadhdwa, 

Xddpur, 


Lageswan. 

liahor. 

Lahore. 

Ldjiwala. 

Lakhairi, 

Lakbnau. 

Lakbuaur. 

Lakbnauti* 

Lakbwa. 

Lalgarbi. 

Dalatpoor (Lalitnur). 
Lalitpur. 

L^lkot. 

Ldlpur, 

Lalsont or Ldlsot. 

Lalwdla. 

Landhaura, 

Landour, 

Lasbkarpur. 

X^aunda L&niwdla. 

Libarhcri. 

Liburboreo (DibarberJ), 
Dodeepoor (Lodipur). 
Lodipur. 

Loliar-ka-nagla. 

Lohgarh. 

Lonee (Loni;, 

Loni. 

Louni (Loni). 

I^ucheowallab (Lachhiwdla)^ 
Lucknore (Lakhnaur). 
Lucknow, 

Luoknowtie (Lakbnauti). 
Luckwa (Lakhwa). 
Ludhiana. 

Lukhairec (Ijakhairi), 
Luksar. 

Lutsan. 


M. 

MXoiiua or Machbua. 

Madan. 

Madra. 

Madrdk. 

Magadha. 

Mahdban. 

Mahdban Ghfit. 

Mahabun (Mab^baa). 

Maheem (Maiiim). 

Mabondra. 

Mahesbrco (Mabesri). 

Mobesri. 

Mabowar, 

Mabim. 

Mahiwdla. 

Mahomedgurh (Muhammadgarb). 
Mabmoodpoor (Mahmddpur). 
Mahmiidpur. 

Mahu. 

Mainpud. 

Mairta (Mairtha), 

Mairtba, 

Makandi. 

Makanpur. 

Makka (Mecca), 

Malabar, 

M^bigarh* 

Malakapur, 
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Malhaipitr. 

Malik pur. 

Maloi. 

Malsai. 

M&lwa. 

Mana. 

Manchaura. 

Mandakhera (Muuda Khera). 
Mandalpur. 

Mand&olt 

Mandati. 

Mandawi. 

Mand^jwar* 

Mandir* 

Maodrak. 

Mandui. 

Manduli. 

Manglaur. 

Mamkix.au. 

Manikmow (M^oikmau). 
Manikpur, 

Mankl (Manki). 

Mdnki. 

Mankraul. 

Manipura. 

Manohnrpur. 

M4tiput 

Man Singh-ke-Tauda. 

Mansdri (Muasooree)« 

Mdrabra. 

Marhara (Marahra). 

M&rwdn 

MaSkara. 

Maamana. 

Mnat (Mac). 

mt. 

Mathura (Muttra). 

Mathra (Muttra). 

Matsya. 

Man. 

Maadbapur. 

Mayapoor (Mayapur). 
Mayapur. 

Mayoora (Mayura). 

Mayura. 

Meerut. 

Meghan Mazra. 

Mekchbapar. 

Mendoo (Mendu)i 
Mendu. 

Heratb (Meerut). 

Meru, 

Mevrar. 

Mewat. 

MirapuJ^. 

Miratb (Meerut)* 

Mirzapur. 

Mltdi. 

Miydpur. 

Moband. 

Moberiya. 

Mohanpur. 

MobUn (Moband). ^ 
Mobnnpore (Mohanpur). 
Mominabad. 

Moonda Kbera (Munda Khera). 
MooTBan (Mdraao). 

Moortee (Murti). 

Moosanugger (Mu^ftnagar)* 
Moradabad, 


Morthal. 

Motichore (Moticbor). 

Motichor Bao. 

Mow (Mau). 

Mowdba (Maudba)t 
Mo-yii-lu. 

Muchhwa (Machhua). 

Muddun (Madab). 

Mudruck (Mandrdk). 
Mubammadgarb. 

Muheem (Mahfm. 

Muheewailah (Mahiwd(a), 
Muhereeya (Moberiya)* 

Mnjahib Satiwdla. 

Mukundee (Makandi)* 

Mukunpore (Makanpur). 
Mulukpur (Malakpur). 

Mulbypore (Malhaipur). 

Mol wee (Malni). 

Mulsahaya (Malsdi). 

MuUdn. 

Muncboura (Mancbaura). 

Munda Khera* 

Mundmek (Mandrfik). 
Mundulpoor (Mandalfifur). 
Mundowlie (Mandauli). 

Munduvee (Mandui). 

Mundour (Mandawar). 

Mundir (Mandir). 

Mundrak (Mandrdk). 

Munglour f Manglaur). 

Mundooee (Mandui). 

Muncepore (Manipura). 
Munoharpoor (Manoharpur), 
Muukole (Mdnkraul). 

Mur&dabad (Moradabad). 
Mmddnagar* 

Murs^n. 

Murtbal (Mortbal). 

Murti. 

Musanagar. 

Muskurra (Maskhara). 

Musmaua (Masmans). 

MuBBOoree. 

Muttra. 

Muzsffarabad. 

Mozuffurnuggur (Mnsaffarnagar)* 
Muzafi^amagar. 

Mynpwrle (Mainpuri). 

N. 


NXoXpbo. 

Nagal. 

Nagul (Nagal). 

Nagla. 

Nagpur. 

Nahan. 

Nahera. 

Nai. 

Noini Tal. 

Najibahad. 

Najfgarh. 

Nakura or Nakdr. 
Ndnakmau. 

Naauckpabow (Ndnakmda). 
Ndnautd. 

Nonowta (Nanauta). 

Ndnu. 
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ITanoo (Naiiii)i 
l^Saraenpoor (Narayauj^ur). 
Itarayanpui*. 

Karbada. 

Naraol (N^rnaul). 

Narora* 

Naroura (Narora). 
Naseerpoor (Naisirpur). 
Nasirpur* 

N^thabarah. 

Naugaug* 

Naukhail, 

NawHbganjt 

Naydsbahr. 

Neem (Nxm). 

Necmuch (b'fiuach)*. 

Neetee 

Nepdl. 

Werbtidda (Katbada)» 

Kiamiu 

Hidhauli. 

^^idbowlie (Nidhauli)’. 
Nigdrabodh Ghdt. 

Nilanti (JairUi). 

^^ldhara. 

INino. 

l^tmach, 

mti 

Kob Jhil. 

Nob Mahal, 

Nojli, 

Noon (Niia). 

Noornnggwr (Ndmagar). 
Nowgong (Nangang). 
Nowkhel (NauldiaU). 
Nub, 

Nujuffgbur (Najafgarh). 
Kujeebabad (Najibabacl), 

mu, 

Nfirnagar. 

Nynee Tal (Naini Tdl)* 

o. 


OnBTPOOB (TJdcpur). 
Ogecpoar (Ogbipur), 
Ogbiana (Agbiaua). 
Oghipur, 

Chun ^Ahan), 

Onafia, 

Oudlu 

P, 


TAcmKttJk, 

Padshahpoor (Bddftbdbpttr>* 
Ydhal. 

Pabd<iu, 

Pahul CFdbal). 

Pabasoo (Pahdsu), 

IPailee Poroo (Paili Pardo), 
Paili Patao. 

I'akpatan. 

Palee (Pdli), 

PdU. 

Palra, 

* PalwaL 
Pandbo!» 


Panchala. 

Pandu, 

Pauebtif 

Pdnipat, 

Paniydla. 

Panjdb. 

Paota. 

Parduni. 

Parhdvrali, 

Parthia, 

Patnn Tanwar. 

Pathar, 

Pttthargarh. 

Patbari, 

PatidU (Eta). 

Patiydla 
PdUi Dun. 

Patna. 

Pattialeo (Patidli). 

Patti Umda Be gam (Sikandra Par/), 
Payama. 

Pcelcebhccfc (l^iUbbit). 

Pecpur (Pipar.) 

Peeran (I^iran). 

Pcotampoor (Pitampur). 

Pesbdwar. 

Phatidpiu'i (Eahmanpur). 

Pboora (Phura), 

I Phura, 

X^ilcuniia (Pilkbdna), 

Pllibbit, 
i Pilkhaiia. 

Pindrdwal. 

Pipar. 

Piran liialiyar. 

, Pifrdwa. 

Pitampur. 

Poona. 

Poor (Pur). 

PoordiUiugger (PurdiUiagar), 
i>oolb (Pufch). 

Pora. 

I\juth (Pdth), 

Pratisthunu. 

Pucblana (Pachldna), 

Pulwal (Palwal). 

Pnndir, 

Pur. 

Purdilnagar. 

Purdonoc (Parduui). 

PutenL 

Puth, 

Puttee (Patti). 


R. 


Radauu. 

Rada war (Radaur). 

Ragbundtbpur. 

Rahatpur. 

Rahmdnpur. 

Rdipur* 

Rdipur Tdtfir, 

Rdiwdla. 

lldjdban, 

Rdjgbdt. 

Udjpur. 

Rajput ana. 
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Eajup’ar. 

Bamamai. 

Hamgarh. 

Hamghat. 

Bampur. 

Bampur Mandi. 

Banap. 

Handaul. 

Banikhet 

Binimaira. 

Bariipur. 

Kao-ke-Hikandra (Sikandra Kao). 
Baotala. 

Bapti. 

Batmau. 

Batwa. 

Baulin 

Bawal. 

Bawati. 

Baja, 

Bevah (KiwaJ. * 

Bev^ari (Riwari). 

Bikikes (Rikhikesh). 

Bikhikesh. 

Rind. 

BIri. 

Bitra. 

Biwari. 

Bohari. 

Kohi. 

Bobilkhand. 

Bolulcund (Bobilkhand). 

Eohina. 

Bohtak. 

Bohtuck (Bohtak). 

Boorkec (Rurki). 

Bowlie (Baxili). 

Budain. 

Budawar (Radanr). 

Bndayan (Kudain). 

Bnghonathpoor (Raghunathpur). 
Budarpur. 

B^Jbtttpoor (Kahatpur), 
Buhmanpore (Rabmanpnr), 
Bumamje (Hamamai). 

Baniip (Banap). 

Bundole (Randaal). 

Burki. 

Butmhow (Batman). 

Bntwa (Ratwa), 

Bjepore (Raipur). 

s. 


Sabaxi, 

Sabalgaih. 

Sabbad* 

Sabitgarh (Aligarh). 
Sabz«}ad (Aligarh). 
Sadabad* 

Sadbatura. 

Sagar. 

Sahsftsrllo, 

Sabiolt 

Sah^ranpur. 

Saheswan (Sabiflwan)%, 
Sahet. 

Saliet'mabet. 

iSahi. 


Sahibabad. 

Sahiawan. 

Sahuanl. 

Sahpu, 

Saidhupur (Sirhpura). 

Saindli. 

Saisana. 

Sakambhari. 

Sakrauda. 

Sakrudib. 

Salahpur. 

Salaura. 

Salawar. 

Salgarhi. 

I Saliuigarh. 

Salimpar. 

StoHoa. 

Samardhari. 

Sambbab 
Sample BakaL 
Samthar, 

Sanaul (Sabnaul). 

Sandila (Shadida). 

Sanklapuri. 

Sankra. 

SUnkora. 

Sankura (S$nkora)« 

Sansara Bao. 

Sarai. 

S4ran. 

Sarsa. 

Saras wati. 

Sarava (Sarawa). 

Sardwa. 

Sarda. 

Sardhana. 

Sarbind. 

Sarkari. 

Sarnaoli. 

Saraowlie (Sarnaul). 

Sarsaira. 

Sarsiwa 

Sarsuti (Saraswatz). 

Sarurpuri. 

Sasnee (Sisni). 

S&ni. 

Sasoor Khaderee (Sasfir Khaderi). 
Sasur Kbaderi Nila. 

I^tlaj. 

Satrakb, 

Salt^ara. 

Saugor (Sagar). 

Sawamki. 

Scbacarpur ( Shikarpur). 
Secnnderpoor (Sikandarpur). 
Seekree (Sikri), 

Setia (Sila). 

Seeta (Sita). 

Semardboree (Samardbari). 
Semurdburry (Samardbari), 
Senna. 

Scngar. 

Sengoor (Sengar), 

Sewaliks. 

Sbadida. 

Sbahabad. 

Shabdara. 

Shahgarh. 

Shabjahdnabad. 

Sbabjabanpur. 
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Chahmansiir. 

Shabpur, 

SAiahzidpur. 

Shaikhs. 

Shaikhawati. 

Shaiklipura. 

Shaikhupur, 

ShSmli 

Sharash&raba, 

Sharwa. 

Shekha (Shaikha). 
Sbaikhawatea (Shalkhavati). 
SheeshuDQghat cShfshamgh&t). 
Sheopoor <Shiupur). 
Shihahuddinpur* 

Shikarpur. 

Shikk Sdr. 

Shikohabad. 

Shishainglidt. 

Shiupur. 

Shiwalak (Siwdlik), 

SbiwaUk (Siwdlik). 

Shorepur. 

Sh^kaxtdr. 

Shunklapoori (Sankbpuri)* 
Sikandarpur* 

Sikandra. 

Sikandrabad. 

Sikandra Bao. 

Sikbdran. 

Sikbim. 

Sikxdnl l!iala. 

Sikrb 
Sila Khdla. 

Simardhari (Samardbari). 
Bimlana« 

Simra, 

Sindh. 

Biudhu* 

SingrauU. 

SingrowUe (Singrauli). 
Birhind. 

Sirbpura. 

Sirmor. 

Sirraoor (Sirmor). 

Birpcora (SirbpuTa). 

Sirsa. 

Sirsapatan (Saisawa). 

Sirsli. 

Biscdba. 

Sitapnr, 

Siwdlik. 

Sodiwdia* 

Sogdiana« 

Sokbnar. 

Soldni. 

Somndth. 

Son. 

Bone (Son). 

Sonsi. 

Bonk. 

Bonpat. 

Sonput (Sonpat), 

Sonrl, 

Sookbextal (SbukarUr). 
Boron. 

Srivasti. 

Brugbna. 

Stblnesar (TblUieiiar> 
Sntbi^btu 


Subhud (Sabhad). 
Subulgurh (Sabelgarb). 
Subzabad (Sabzabad). 
Sudhowra (Sadhaura). 
Sugb. 

Subaruapoor (Sahdranpur). 
Suhowlie (Sahaoli ). 
Sukhrao. 

Sukhrowda (Sakrauda), 
Sukrawali 

Sukroodib (Sakrudih). 
Sukulpur. 

Sulowrs (Salaura). 

Sulawar (Saldwar). 
Salccmpoor (Salimpur). 
Sultdnpur. 

Suinbhal (Sambhal). 
Sumera. 

Suintur (Sanithar), 
SuraBhtra (Saurashbra). 
Burst. 

Surje Anjangaum* 

Susdhat. 

Sufcluj (Batlsj)* 

Sutrukh (Satrakh), 

Swdt. 

Sydabad (Sadabad), 
Syndlcc (SaindIO, 

Synsrow (Sahnerao). 

Bypoo (Sahpu), 

I T» 


Taiua. 

Tdjpur. 

TdU 

Talain fTaliydiiO. 

Talhcri. 

Taliydln. 

Tamora. 

Tdnda. 

T&nda Bhagwdu* 

Tangut. 

Tappal. 

Tdrdgarh. 

Taidi. 

Tdtarpur. 

Tawcra. 

Taxila. 

Teetron (Titron). 

Tejoro. 

Tcleepoora (Telipura), 
ToHpura. 

Tcrai (Tardi). 

Thdna Bbawan, 

Thdna Farida. 

ThdnaFureeda (Thana Farida), 
TbdocBar. 

Theetkcc (Thitki), 
Thiangsban. 

Thibet (TibetX 
Thitki. 

Tibet. 

Tijara. 

Tikraul. 

Tikrolo (Tikraul). 
Tilbcgampoor (Tilbegampur). 
Tilbegampur. 

Timlee (Timli). 
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Timli. 

Tirhoot (Tirliut). 

Tirhfit. 

Titron. 

Tobra. 

Tocbigarh. 

Xoghlukpoor (Taghlikpur). 
Xohers. 

Toparsuk. 

Tapcra. 

Topar. 

Frigarta. 

Tugblikpur. 

Tuhina. 

Tuksan. 

Xulberec (Talheri), 

Tuppul CTappal). 
Tarkipura. 


u. 


UBBV(Abba). 

Ubdoollahpoor (Abdullabpur). 
Uchalcsbwara (Acbalesvara). 
Ucbeja fAcheja). 

Uchnara (Acbhnera). 

Ucksolie (Aksoli). 

TJdepiir. 

Udhouu (Adhawan). 

Udhowac (Adbawan), 

Ueesa (Afsa). 

UghiaDa (Agbiana). 

TJgrota (Agrota). 
tJgaolee (Agsoli). 

Ugwanhera (Agwaobera). 
Ujalzi. 

Ujoetpoor (Ajitpur)* 

Ujmeer (Ajmer). 

TJJoodhiya (AJudbiya), 

Djujoo vAjaju). 

UJuDta (AJaiita). 

Ukat^ad (Akrabad). 

Vtee (All). 

Dfeewalpoor (Aliwalpur). 


' Uleeghur ( Aligarh), 
Dlc^urb (Aligarh). 
UUe^adpoor (AUahdadpur). 
Ulmora (Almora). 

Ulwur (Alwar) 

Umballa (Ambala). 

Urabehta (Ambabta). 

Umree (Umri). 

UtBfi 

CJasirikmr (Amritsar). 
Ummmpoor (Omrpur), 
Umrkot (Amrkot). 

Umrpar. 

Umrpnr Begampnr. 

Undawlie (Andauli). 
Unoopahuhar (Anupahabr). 
Ununtmbow (Aoaatman). 
Utrowlie (Atrauli). 

Uttara ffosala. 


V. 


VAisiLx (Saran). 

VArasavata. 

Vidarbha. 

Vindbytu 

Virata. 


w. 


Waxavu. 


Y. 


Taskavp. 


z. 


Zababsa (^niarcha)^ 
Zalnpur. 

Zazhana (JhaDjhaaa). 
Zeiupoor (Zaiopur). 
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A. 

Abba viUag:e, 6. 

Abdali Afghai^, invasion of, 83, 8i, 83, 87 ; 

expel the Jats from Koil, 489. 

Abdul Ahid Khan, Nawab, 90, 

Abdul Kaddu?, founder of Gangoh. 248. 
Abdul Kasim Khan defeated and slaia by 
Z&bita Khan, 89 

Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 80, 81, 82, 250. 
Abhimanyu, a legendary priuce. See MahA- 
hhdrata 

Aboriginal tribes noticed in Mahabharata^ 70, 
Abul Mansur Saf lar Jang, 83. 

Abu Nala Canal, 4, 5, 13. 

Abwabs, 33. See also Cesses 

Acreage of diifereafc crops, Saharanpur, 160 ; 

Aligarh, 375-66 
Adhawan Jhil in Aligarh, 366. 

Adhisima Krishna, King of Hasfcinapur, 71. 
Administrative subdivisions, Saharanpur, 132j 
Aligarh, 346-47. 

Afghan colony in parganah SuUanpur, 198. 
Afrasyab Khan, contends for Vazirship, 90- 
91,490; his designs against the heir appa¬ 
rent, 92 $ his assassination, 93. 

Agarwdl Baniyas, 4t, 1 81-82, 395. 

Ages, populatitm according to, Sahiranpur, 
179 ; Aligarh, 889-91. 

Agra, sack of, 84.; siege of, by Ismail Beg, 
99. 

Agriculture, mode of, 161, 373, 

Agricultural population, 389, 460. 

Agsoli police stition, Aligarh, 412. 

Ahan town in Aligarh, 608, 

A har caste, 396, 397. 

A bar mahal, AUgarh, 347. 

Aheriya caste, 44,182, 396-97, 410. 

Ahibarau JEtaja, founder of Baran, 78. 
Ahichhatra; ancient city, 63. 

Ahir caste, 44, 396-97. 

Ahmad Kh5.n, Bangash, 84. 

Ahmad Shah, Durani,83, 84, 85, S7, 

Ahmad Shah, Emperiir, 83, 

Ain-i-Akbari, mahals of Saharanpur and 
Aligarh according to, 132, 133, 347, 347, 

Afsa taiuka, Aligarh, 449. 

Aiz-ud-din, son of Jahandar Shah, 81. 
Ajamirha, a Mahabharata prince, 62. 

Akbar, Emperor, revenue of Aligarh under, 
347 ; Koil made a sirkar by, 488. 

Akbar, prince, 115. 

Akbari parganahs of Saharanpur and Aligarh, 
132-33, 346-4;. 

Akrabad parganah in Aligarh, 346-47 ; area, 
physical aspects, fiscal history, population, 
occupation of the people, &c., 509-13. 

Akrabad police station and village, Aligarh, 
412, 477, 508-9, 

Alam police station, Aligarh, 412. 


Alampur village, 7. 

AJamgir II., Emperor, 84. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, 33, 34. 

Ali village, 18. 

Alienations of land, Saharanpur, 231 ; Aligarh, 
465-70. 

Aligarh District, boundaries and area, 345 ; 
administrative divisions, 346 ; administra* 
tive changes, 347 ; general appearance, 350; 
heights, 351 ; soils, 352 ; usar plains, 353 ; 
rivers, 354 ; Ganges Canal, 357 ; Lower 
Ganges Canal, 363 ; ferries, 366 ; jhils, 366; 
communications, 367 ; distances, 370 ; me¬ 
teorology, 371 ; animals, 372 ; agriculture 
ani culturable area, 373 ; principal crops* 
374 ; produce and areas, 375 ; indigo culti¬ 
vation, 378 5 irrigation from all sources, 
379 ; famines, 36, 385 ; iaisurdi weed and 

- jungles, 387 ; building materials, 388 ; 
population, 388 ; castes, 392 • occupations, 
399 j houses, 400 ; customs of the people, 
401 ; education, 401 ; religion, 403; post- 
office, 404 ; jails, 406 ; police and crime, 
407 ; infanticide, 412 ; fiscal history, 412 ; 
old talukas, 416 ; proprietary rights, 450 ; 
revenue-free tenures, 456 ; non-proprietary 
tenures, 458; occupancy tenants, 458; 
agricultural classes, 460 ; rents, 461 ; 
alienations, 465; imports and exports, 470; 
weights and measures, 478 ; prices, 479 ; 
wages, 480 ; revenue and expenditure, 481; 
history, 484; medical history, 604; Gazet¬ 
teer, 508-612. 

Aligarh town taken by Sindhia, 93; stormed 
by the British, 493-96; population, site, 
subdivisions, buildings of interest, public 
institutions, settlement, municipal revenue 
and expenditure, routes, &o.,^613-26. See 
also KoiL 

! Aligarh institute, 403. 

I Ali Mardan Kbdn, canal of, 4,6, 7; hunting seat 
constructed by, at Badshah Mah5J, 249. 

Ali Muhammad, Eohilla leader, 83. 

Ambahta, old parganah, Saharanpur, 133, 
259 

Ambahta town, Saharanpur, 258-59'. 

Amir Khan, BiudSid leader, raid of, 116, 253, 
497-98. 

Anangp5l, king, 73, 75, 76. 

Animals, Saharanpur, 156-59; Aligarh, 37?. 

Antasani ferry, Aligarh, 354. 

Antinai, king of Hastin4pur, 72. 

Anu, a lunar-race prince, 62. 

Appakandi Rao,Marhatta commander, 103. 

Area, Saharanpur District, 131,132; Aligarh 
District, 846. 

Area under cultivation, Saharanpur, 166, 211 ; 
Aligarh, 373. 

Arfpur, village, 6. 

Ariud or Kind river, see Riud^ 
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Arjuna, a hero of the Mahabharata. jSee Maha^ 
bhdrata» 

Aryan settlemen!; in India, 69, 69-71. 

Aeafnagar falls>, Ganges Canal, 21, 29. 

Asoka atone pillars, 73, 248-44. 

Asura, aboriginal tribe of the Mah6ibharata, 
70. ^ 

Aswamedha Datta* king of Hastinapur, 71- 

Aswamedha sacrifice, 69. 

AtrauU tahsil, Aligarh, area, physical aspects, 
revenue, &c., 682-33, ^ 

AtrauU parganah, Aligarh, 346-47 ; area, 
physical a.jpccts, fiscal history, population, 
.occupations of the people, &c., 627-32. 

Atrauli police station and town, Aligarh, 412 ; 
popxilation, site, municipal revenue and ex¬ 
penditure, See., 626-27. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor, aaid his descendants, 79. 

Awa MSsa taluka, refuge of thieves, 408-9; 
family holding, 443. 

Azim-ns-sh6in, prince, 79. 

Aziz-ud-din, Vazir, 83. 


B. 


Bajbui* village, 7. 

Badesra taluUa, 449. 

Badgaon police station, Sahdranpur, 132. 
Badgfijar or Bargfijar Kajpfit clan, 78, 181, 
b93, 497. 

Bddshah mabal, hunting scat’, 5, 6, 249. 
Bddshdhpur village, 13, 

Bagpat, Marhatiaa defeated at, 87. 
Bahadurahad mills, 80, 

Bah&dur Bhdh, hlrnperor, 79, 80. 

Bahat Kanjdwar, old parganah, Sahdranpur, 
182, 188. 

Bahat police station and town, ruins near, 
76, 132. 245. 

Bahat, old parganah, 269-60. 

Bahat Khdla depression, 6. 

Bairdgis or mendicants, 45 ; defeated at Hard- 
wdr, 291; number in AUgarh, 396. 

JBctiaurdi weed, 387. 

Bdji Edo, Marhatta leader, 83. 

Bdinheri village, 21. 

Bdldji Edo, Marhatta loader, 88. 

Baldwin ferry in Sahdranpur, 154. 

Balban, inscription of, at Koil, 486. 

Baleah taluka, Landhaura estate, 204. 

Bdlpur village, 7, 8. 

Bandu, Sikh leader, 249. 

Bdnganga river, 18,16X. 

Bdngars or uplands, 2, 19,141, 144. 

Baniya caste, 44, 181,396. 

Banjdra caste, 44, 182-88, 896; devastations 
committed by. 413. 

Bapu Sindhia, Marhatta commander in Sahd¬ 
ranpur, 103, 

Barantown founded by Ahibaran, 7$. 

Barauli parganah and Badgdjar taluka in 
Aligarh, 846, 445; area, physical aspects, 
population, occupations of the people, &c., 
633-86. 

Barauli village, Aligarh, 633. 

Earaut village, 7. 

Baranta station, Ganges Canal, 30. 

Barhad fair, Aligarh, *77. 


Barhai caste, 45, 396. 

Barkala stream, 149. 

Barla police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Barnawa village, 8. 

Bdwani or Baoni malial, name of a portion 
of Upper Dudb, 85. 

Beds of rivers, 148. Sec also Bivers, 

Bcgi ferry, Sahdranpur, 164. 

Belka village, 7. 

Belra village, 22, 30. 

Beswdn taluka and village, Aligarh, 441-42, 
636. 

Bkdbar or forest tract, 48, 141. 

Bhdgvata Parana, 60. 

Bhagwdnpur parganah, Sahdranpur, 132, 183, 
134; area, natural divisions, land-revenue, 
population, &c, 260-68. 

Bhagwanpur town, Sahdranpur, 19, 168, 260. 
Bhagwant Singh of the Mursda Jdt family, 
436, 499. 

Bhaila village, Sahdranpur, Govt, stud at, 168, 
Bhaiiiswal village, 7, 8. 

Bhalewa Gaj, Govt, stud at, 168. 

Bhamauri Nah taluka, held by Afghans, 444. 
Bhamola, jagir of Afajor Derridon, 449. 
Bhdnkri police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Bhdrata, ancestor of Hastindpur kings, 69, 62. 
Bhattis submitted to George Thomas, 103. 
Bhauriya, predatory tribe, 409, 

Bhawan village, 49. 

Bhdyachara tenure, 222, 460, 454. 

Bhilpur Govt, stud in Aligarh, 372. 

BhCma, a hero of the Mahdbhdrata. See Mahd^ 
bhdrata, 

Bhfoighora cliffs, 138. 

Bhuusona, King of Hastin&pur, 71. 

Bhogpur old parganah, Sahdranpur, 182, 138. 
«hoj Singh, oat leader, 428. 

Bhdkarheri village, 2. 

Blivlpa mills, 80. 

I Bhdr or sandhills, 21. 

Bijaigaxb town, Aligarh, 899, 477, 636-87; 

' fort taken by the British, 448. 

Bilram mahdl, Aligarh, 347. 

Bisal Ue conqtuered Anangpal HI., 76, 
Biswaddrs or inferior proprietors, fate of, in 
AUgarh, 463-54. 

Boigne De, Sindhia’a officer, see De Boigne. 
Botanical Gardens at t^ahdranpur, 171-76. 
Boundaries of the Meerut Division, 1; of 
Sahdranpur District, 131; of Aligarh Dia-^ 
trict, 845. 

Brahma, the Creator, origin of, 61. 

Brahmans, Meerut Division, 44; position of, 
at the time of the Mahdbhdrata, 69-70; in 
Sahdranpur District, 180; in Aligarh Dis¬ 
trict, 392. 

Brahmavarta of the Aryans, 69. 

British; war with the Marhattas, 116, 263, 
498-96. 

Buddhist chronicles, 73; remains at Koil, 486. 
Budhi Jumna river, 6, id, 140,148. 

Budhi Ndla^ 149. 

Budhik, predatory gang, 409. 

Budh Sen, founder of Koll, 484. 

Building materials, Sahdranpur, 176-76; Ali¬ 
garh, 888. 

Bfirladna parganah, 2; ^granted as jigir to 
Najih Ilhdn, 86. 

Burh Ganga fiver, 330, 354, 355, 
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Canai^s of the Meerut Division, .3-32 5 capabi¬ 
lities of, to prevent famine, 40; cause of 
destruction of dsh, 53; infiuence of, on pub¬ 
lic health, 125-28. lo Saharanpur, account 
of, 162-65; revenue from, 242. In Aligarh, 
account of, 357-66; irrigation capabilities, 
382-64; revenue from, 481, 

Castes, Meerut Division, 44-45 ; Saharanpur 
District, 180-88; Aligarh District, 392-98; 
relative gains and losses of, from transfer of 
lands, 467-68, 

Cattle disease, Aii^rh, 506. 

Census, see Population. 

Cesses abolished, 20S, 416; revenue from, 
Sah£ranpar, 2.9. 

Chachia river, 8 . 

Chakathal taluka, Aligarh, 445, 

Chamir caste, 45, 182-83, 396, 460. 

Chand, poem of, 76. 

Chand Hai, King of Sarsawa, 245. 

Chandanpur Government stud in Saharan¬ 
pur, 158. 

Chandel Kajpdts, 44, 

Chandni hiU, 145. 

Chandaus parganah, Aligarh, 347; area, dscal 
history, population, occupations of the peo¬ 
ple, &c, 537-42. 

Chandaus police station and town, Aligarh, 
412, 637. 

Changes in the jurisdiction of Saharanpur 
District, 132-‘SS ; of Aligarh District, 349- 
50. 

Charaon, battle of, 253. 

Chauhdn Bajpdts, 44 ; conquest of Dehli by, 
76, 78, 393. 

Chaundaheri taluka, Dandhaara estate, 205. 

Chausat Kheri old paiganah, Saharanpur, 
134, 263. 

Chhara Kafatpur town, Aligarh, 542. 

Chhataura mills, 29. 

Chherat police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Chhipi or cloth printer caste, 45, 396. 

Chilfchana or Chilkana police station and 
town, Saharanpur, 132, 142, 264, 

Chinese pilgrims in India, 74. 

Chitrangada, a lunar-race king, 63. 

Chhoiya stream, 3, 356 

Christian Missions, 190-91. 

Christian population, Meerut Division, 44 ; 
Saharanpur District, 189; Aligarh, 398-99. 

Cinchona experiments, 174. 

Civil jurisdiction, Sahiranpur, 135; Aligarh, 
349-50. 

Climate of Saharanpur District, 154; of Ali¬ 
garh, 370. 

ComiDunications, Meerut Division, 43; Saha¬ 
ranpur District, 163; Aligarh, 367-69, 

Confiscation of land for mutiny, 231,504. 

Cotton cultivation and trade, 167, 471. 

Courts in Saharanpur, 136; in Aligarh, 349- 
50. 

Crimes, Saharanpur District, 195-96; Aligarh, 
407-11. 

Crops, irrigation rates of, 12 , 28; Saharanpur 
District, 169-60; Aligarh, 374 - 79 . 

CnltivatioD, state of, in the early part of the 
century, 209-10. See also Agriculture. 


Cultivators, Saharanpur District^ condition 
of, in the early part of the century, 2 O 8 , 211 , 
227; tenures of, 224; holdings of, 226. Ali¬ 
garh District, holdings and tenures of, 458- 
59; condition of, 460, 

Customs revenue, Aligarh, 482. 

Customs of the people, 401. 

D, 

Dabaum village, 18. 

Dadon police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
642. 

Dadli taluka, I^andhaura estate, 205. 

Dadri parganah, plundered by George Thomas, 
103, 

Daitya, aboriginal tribe of the Mahabharata, 
70. 

Dargabipur ferry in Sah&anpur, 154. 

Darjapur taluka and town, Aligarh, 447, 
543. 

Daryapur Government stud, Aligarh, 37 2 . 
Darzi, or tailor caste, 45, 396. 

Dasna mills, 80. 

DastHrs, divisions of Sahai*anpur under the 
Muhammadans, 132; Aligarh, 347. 

Dataji, Marhatta leader, 84. 87. 

Datauli estate held by Afghans, 443. 

Datauli town, Aligarh, 543, 

Dannahar station, Ganges Canal, 30. 

Daurala village, 6. 

Dayaram, Jat leader, his descent, 429; acqni- 
I sitaon of villages, 430; insubordinate con¬ 
duct, 431; his expulsion, 482,499; distribu¬ 
tion of Ms estate, 432-35. 

Deaths from snake-bite and wild animals, 157, 
372. 

De Boigne, his early fortunes, arrival in 
India, enters Sindhia’s serriee, services of 
Ms brigade, his administration, his daily 
life, &c, !0I, 310-12; organises battalionV 
at Aligarh, 491. 

Dehchauri iron ore, 50. 

Dehli, famine in, 33-34; first mention of the 
name of, 73; rebuilt by Anang TAl, 

73, 75 ; conquest of, by the Ohauhans and 
the Musalmans, 76 ; Sirkars under Subah 
of, 78 ; sucked by Kadir Shah, 85; taken 
possession of by the British, 115. 

Deoband da^tUr of the Muhammadans, 132. 
Dcoband tahsil, 132, 133, 271. 

Deoband parganah, Saharanpur, 132, 133, 
134; area, natural divisions, population, 

&c, 267-70. 

Deobaud town and railway station, Sah£- 
ranpur, 119, 163, 261-67, 

Deola village, 7. 

Diseases, see Medical Bistorp. 

Dhanaiiri falls, Ganges Canal, 20. 
DhaulapraJ/ii/, 142, 149, S7I. 

Dhobi or washerman caste, 45, 

Dhritarashtra, father of the Kurus, 63, 64, 

Dibai Mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

Dilli or Dhilu, King of Dehli, 73. 

Dinspur ferry, Aligarh, 35*. 

Dispensaries in Aligarh, 507. 

Distances of principal towns in Aligarh from 
the headquarters, 370. 

Distribution of the conquered territory in 
1805, 206. 

Diifarbauces by the Gujars, 253-54. 
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Domestic animals, Saharanpnr, 158 j Ali¬ 
garh, S72. 

Dor Rajpufc dynasty, 78, 485. 

Drainage lines of the Meerut Division, % See 
Rivers. 

Draupadi, see Mahdbhdrata. 

DrisUadwati, ancient name of Khagar, 69. 

Drona, a Mahabharata warrior, 63, 64, 

Droughts, 384, 413, 417. ^ See also Famines. 

Drupada, king of Panchala, 63. 

Dudb, condition of, in 1351-58, 3*1 ; famine 
in, 35-36 ; ravaged by the Marhattas, Jdts, 
&G., 83. 

Dumaula river, 8, 

Duns, 60 ; annexed to Saharanpur, S54. 

Dundi Khan, rebel, 413, 407, 498. 

Daryodhana, a Mahabharata warrior, see 
Mahdbhdrata. 

Diishyanta, a lunar-race king, 62. 

Dwdrka, 59; de-stroyed by a cyclone, 69. 


E, 


East Indian Railway, traflSc on, Allgarli 
District, 867, 477. 

Eastern Jumna Canal, 3; his'<^vy of, 6-6*, situa¬ 
tion of and falls in, 7-8; fiscal history, 8-10; 
irrigation capabilities and water-rate, 11-12, 
164. 

'Educational statistics, Sahiiranpur District, 
192-94; Aligarh, 401-3. 

Ehan town, see Ahtin, 

Elevation of the Saharanpur District, 145; 
of Aligarh, 401-.3. 

Encamping-grouads and haUing-placcs, Ali¬ 
garh, 369. 

Epidemics, see Medical flisinrt/. 

Eras of Vikramaditya and Sdlivahana, 73. 

Estates, number of, Saharanpur, 240 ; Ali¬ 
garh, 4S3. 

Eurasians, land held by, in Aligarh, 393. 

European i^opulation, Aligarh, 393-99. 

Excise revenue, Saharanpur, 241 ; Aligarh 
488. 

Expenditure on Civil Administration, see 
R’jvenue and expenditure. 

Exports, see Trade, 

F. 


Eaw IIian, Chinese pilgrim, in India, 74. 

Eairs, SahAranpur District, 236, 287 ; Aligarh, 
477. 

Eaizabad or Eaizabad Bahat parganah, Sahfl- 
ranpur, 132,13.3,134 ; area, natural divisions, 
alienations, population, occupations of the 
people, Sec., 272-76. 

Eamincs, 4, 5, 18, 14; preventive measures 
recommended, 40; in {Saharanpur, 168-71 ; 
in Aligarh, 884-86. 

Eamine prices, see Famines. 

Earrukhsiy4r, Emperor, 80, 81. 

Eatehpur police station, village and ferry, 
Saharanpur, 6, 7, 182, 354, 275* 

Eerrics, Sahfiranpur, 154 ; Aligarh, 854, 366. 

Eirfi« SUh Khil ji, 38, 84. 

Eirdz Slidh, Tughlak, removal of Asoka 
stone pillars by, 78, 243-44. 


Fiscal history, Saharan pur, 206-222 ; Aligarh, 
412-27. 

Fish, Meerut Division, 52-68 ; Sahdranpur 
District, 169 ; Aligarh, 873. 

Floods, 167. 

Food of the people, 191. 

Food grains, export of, 470. 

Forest lands, Saharanpur, MS ; revenue from, 
242. 

Formation of the Aligarh District, 348. 
Forts, ruins of, 400. 

French assist Shah Alam, 85. 


Q. 

Gadu/Cna village, Aligarh, 4(9, 

Ga I lot Rajputs, 44, 78, 894. 

Gambhira taltika, 448, 

Gambhirpur village, Aligarh, 449. 

Gaiidharvas, 63. 

Gancah‘Ghat, 19. 

Ganges Canal, 3 ; history of the construotion 
of, 18-19 ; character of country pas.sing 
through, 19-22 ; revenue and e.xpcnditure, 
2^-32 ; irrigation capabilitios, S8, 26, 27 ; 
water I'atea, 27-29 ; mill rent.s, 29 ; transit 
duties, 80 ; canal plantations, 82 ; stutisties 
of Irrigation from, in Sah&ranpur, 162-63. 
In Aligarh, situation, Cawnporo ternuiuil 
line, Etawa terminal branch, works on, 
plan of, Ndnu works, 367-GO, 

Ganges C nial, Dower, 868-66 . 

Ganges river, course of, within Meerut Divi¬ 
sion, 2; at Hardwir, 19 ; in 8aliiiranpur, 
145-8. 

Gargtri parganah, Aligarh, 346, 847 ; area, 
population, occupations of the people, dec, 
548-46. 

Gangiri village and police station, Aligarh, 
4 : 2 , 477, 646. 

Gangoh parganah, Rah^ianpur, 182, 133, 134 ; 
area, naiural divisions, land-revenue, alie¬ 
nations of land, population, occupations of 
the people, history, &c, 277-80. 

Gnngoh i)olico station and town, Saharanpur, 
1,32, H2, 276-77 

Gnnnaura fort of DQndi Klntn, 499. 

Gara caste and Musulrnan converts, 46, 189. 

Garariya or shepherd caste, 45, 398. 

Gaunda town, Aligarh, 546. 

Gaur Brahmans, ^4, 180, 392. 

GazoUeor, of the Saharattpur District, 268- 
.844 ; of Aligarh, 608-612. 

General appearance, Meerut Divisi m, i ; 

, Sah&ranpur District, 186, 140-42; Aligarh, 
850. 

Geology of the North-Western Frovinces, 
46-52; of Saharanpur District, 130-40. 

Ghar, Gujar subdivision of Saharanpur, 183. 

Gharbara town, Aligarh, 546, 

Ghausgarh fort of Zdbita Ifhan, 5, 89. 

Ghuldm KaiUr, canal of, 5 ; succeeds Zabita 
Khan, proclaims hirasolf independent and 
marches against^ Dehli, 94, 261 j appointed 
prime minister, 95; rebellion and submis¬ 
sion, 97; takes possession of the imperial 
palace, 99 ; plunders the seraglio, deposes 
Emperor Shah Alam and puts out his eyes, 
loo; put to death by the Marhatlas, 101. 
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Gidhiya, predatory tribe, 409. 

Golden Idt of Firdz Shah, S43-44. 

Gonda police station, 412, 

Gop£l K^o, Sindhia’s agent, 101. 

Gopi police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Gorai parganah, Aligarh, 347 ; area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations, &c., 646- 
48. 

Go8h6,ins or mendicants, 45 ; defeats the Bai- 
rdgis at Hardwar, 291; number in Aligarh, 
396. 

Grain, prices of, see Prices. 

Gtijar caste, 45,78. 89,118 ; civilised by canal 
irrigation, 165-6* ; in Sahiranpur, 183; 
their origin and history, 184-87 ; risings of, 
2.53-54, 255 ; number in Aligarh, 396. 
Giijrat, Gujar subdivision of Saharanpur, 
183. 

Guna village, 7. 

H. 

Habtjra predatory tribe, 409-10. 

Hafiz Rah mat Khan, Rohilla leader, 86. 
Hail-storms destroying crops, 36, 39. 

Hajjara or harbar caste, 46, 396. 

Halalpur village, 7, 

Haljaura stream, 151, 

Hansi, capital of George Thomas’ kingdom, 
104. 

Haraura parganah, Saharanpur, 132,133; area, 
alienations of revenue, population, occupa¬ 
tions, history, &c., 281-93. 

Hardatta, leader of the Dor Eaipfits, 78. 
Harduaganj police station and town, Aligarh, 
412 ; foundation of, ascribed to Balarama, 
484; population, municipal revenue and 
expenditure, history &c, 665-67 
Hardwar, 14, 19; fair at, 236-37; former 
names, position, M&yapur, Gang4d\iara, 
bathing festivals, trade, mythological notes, 

. reputation for sanctity, routes, municipal 
revenue and expenditure, &c., 283-92. 
Haryaswa, a king of the lunar race, 6^ 
Hasangarh parganah, 347 ; area, physical as¬ 
pects, fiscal history, population, occupations 
of the people, &c , 649-62. 

Hasanpur, battle of, 82. 

Hastin, founder of Hastinapur, 62. 
Hastinlpur, ancient city, 51, 

Hastpur police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Hathisa Bhagwantpur town, Aligarh, 652, 
H&thras tahsil, Aligarh, 347,664-65. 

H^thras parganah, Aligarh, 347 ; boundaries, 
fiscal history, popidation, occnpationa of 
the people, 6i;c., 657-64. 

Hathras police station and town, 412; bom¬ 
barded by the British, 432; population, site, 
communications, municipal revenue and 
expenditure, trade, history, &c., 552-67. 
Hathras Road r^^way station, 367. 

Haveli, old parganah» Saharanpur, 132-133. 
Hills, 19, 136. See also Geolcgif. 

Himmat Bahadur, Goshdin Baja, 98. 

Hindan river, 2, 8, 13,47, 140, 142, 160. ^ 
Hindu population of the Meerut Division, 
44; of Sahararapur District^ 176-80; of 
Aligarh, 388-91. 

Hisam-ud-din Nawab, 487. 

Histo-uI-Mulk, Koil placed under, 487* 


Hissa*- reduced by Gecrge Thomas, 104. 
History of the Meerut Division^ 59-121; of 
Saharanpur District, 243-57 ; of Aligarh, 
484-604. 

Holdings of cultivators, 226, 458-59. 

Holkar, war with the British 115 ; defeated 
by Lord Lake, 116 ; his agents incite the 
people of Aligarh into rebellion, 49/- 
Horse-breeding, Saharanpur District, 158. 
Houses, Metrut Divinioo, 46 ; Sahiraupur 
District, 190-9?; Aligarh, 40u. 

Husain Ali, Sayyid, 80, 81, 82, 250. 

Husain police station, Aligarh, 4t2 
Husain taluka, Aligarh, 446-47; GOO 02, 

Hvren Thsang, Chinese pilgrim, 74, 246. 

I. 

IglXs police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
567, 

Iglas tahsil, Aligarh, 317, 567-69. 

Iglas taluka, Aligarh, 447. 

Ikbal Khan, Aligarh fell into the hands of, 487. 
Ila, daughter of Sun, 62. 

Immigration of Jits and Gujars, 78. 

Imports, see Trade. 

Incon.e tax, Sahiranpnr, 241; Aligarh, 481. 
Indar Bhawan fair, 237, 

Indargtr Goshain, leader of Safdar Jang’s 
forces, 86; occupies Saharanpur, 250; 
temi>orarily holds Aligarh, 444, 

Indigenous drugs, 607 

Indigo, cultivatiim of, 378-79; consequences 
of the bankruptcy of factories, 423*24; 
history and statist ci of the manufacture 
of, 472-76. 

Indri, dastdr of the Muhammadans, 132 
Infanticide among the Rajfuts, 195-97, 412. 
Infirmities among the people, 179,391. 
Inhabitants, see Population 
Inscriptions at Koil, 488, 489. 
Intizam-ud-daulah, Vazir, 83; Upper Duih 
jdgir of, 85. 

Iron ore at Dehchauri, 60. 

Irrfgstion, history of, 3 ; capabilities of the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, 11-12; capabilities 
of the Ganges Canal, 23-24,25,27; recom¬ 
mended for preventing famine. 40; in Saha¬ 
ranpur, 161-65; in Aligarh, 379-84. 

Ba Khan Tarkbacha, 487. 

Isan river, 866- 

Islamnagar village, Saharanpur, 292. 

Ismail Beg besieges Agra, 99; Joins the Mar- 
hattas, 101 ; deserts the Marhaitas and 
taken prisoner, 101. 

j. 

JABARHER4 town SabatanpuT, 292. 

Jabarheri taluka, Landhaura estate, 202-4. 
Jadon Rajputs, 44, 78, 393. 

Jagatiw^Ia fair, 237. 

Jahan Shah, Emperor, 80. 

J'ahan Shah XL, or Bedar Bakht, made Empe¬ 
ror by Ghulam Kadir, IQO, 

Jahandar Shah, Emperor, 80-81. 

Jah5ngirabad parganah, Saharanpur^ 134, 293. 
Jabnu, a lunar-race prince, 63, 

Jail statistics, 195, 4i5-7. 

Jaina Baniyas, 44. 
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.Jaipur, prince of» defeata Sindiiia, 94; war 
with Sindhia, 97 ; compelled to pay tribute 
93 ; invaded by Georae Thomas, X03-4. 

Jai Smgrh, ancestor of the Hatliras Jit family, 
428. 

Jajhar, jdyV of George Thomas, 172. 

Jalali mahil, 347. 

Jalali town, Aligarh, 89^-99 ; Sayyid family 
of, 446 ; site, communications, history, &c., 
569-71, 

Jamalgarh, old tappa, Saharanpur, 13t, 293. 
.Jatjghara Rajput, 44, 394. 

Jankoji, Marhatta leader, 37, 

Janmejaya, king of Hastinapur, 71. 

Jansath sacked by Kumr-ud-din Kh^n, 83 ; 

captured by Azim-ullah, 260. 

Jao police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Jar Tillage, 15 

Jarauli town, Aligarh, 671, 

Jata, 45, 46, 73, 82, 83, 34, 87,187, 396-97, 460, 
489. 

Jac ferry in Saharanpnr, 154. 

Jat talukas in Aligarh, 427-42. 

Jatari town, Aligarh, 571. 

Jfitaul taluka, Landhaura estate, 206. 
Jiitonwala stream, 6 , h, 149, 

Jauli village, 7, 16, 19, 30. 

.Taur&si old paraganah, Sahiiranpur, 133, 293. 
Jaurdsi town, 19 

Jdwa police station and village, Aligarh, 412, 
571. 

Jawihir Mai, J&t, leader, 88, 490. 

Jaw&ldgarh village, 5. 

JawdlSpur parganah, Sahiranpur, 132, 133, 
]d4: area, natural divisions, land-revenue, 
alienations of revenue, population, occupa¬ 
tions of the people, dec., 294-97. 

Jtawfitfipnr police-station and town, Saliaran- 
pur, 20, 30, 132, 273. 

Mis, 141-42, f53, 366. 

.Tojha Muhammadan converts, 1S9. 

Julaha or weaver caste, 45. 

Jumna river, coarse of, within Meerut Divi¬ 
sion, 2; gorge of, in a geological point of 
view, 189 ; in Aligarh, 354- 
Jangles and jungle grants, 223, 387. 

Jusmor family, 193. 

K. 

Kachak Au, governor of Ko\l, 488, 

Kachaura town, AliRarh, 57*. 

K&chbi caste, 45, 896. 

Riiiahdr caste, 45, 396. 

Kairdna, dastUr of the Muhammadans, 132. 
Kairdna village, 3. 

Kami caste, 45, 396. 

Kalamlar stream, 151. 

Kaleswar village, 6,139. 

KdUdhdngl village, 66. 

Kdll.nadi, East, 2, 357. 

Kali nadi. West, 3, 13, 19, 142, 151. 
lECalsiya village, 6, 8. 

Kdmbaksh, $0. 

Kamona, fort of Ddndi Khan, 498. 

Kdmpilya or Kampil, ancient city, 65. 

Kaniri police station, Sahdranpur, 132. 

Kfmauj, 3, 76, 77. 

Kanaupya Brahmans, 44, 392. 

Kdadbla village, 7. I 

Kanhori reduced by George Thomas, 103, ! 


Kanjnr, predatory tribe, 409. 

Kankhal town, Saharanpur, 14,19, 20, 20, 9974 
Kansrao forest, 143. 

Kama, a Mali dbharata warrior, 63. 

Karon stream, 3, 356. 

Karsuni or Krisbni nadi, 3, 142, 150. 

Kutehir town, 34 

ICatehriya Haji tits, country held by, 76. 
Katha stream, 3, 142, 150. 

Kdtha, old parganah, Sahtiranpur, 134, 297. 
Ivauravas, see Mahdbhdraia, 

Kauriyaganj Government stud, Aligarh, 372. 
Kausambhi, ancient town, 71, 484. 

K5yath caste, 45, 396. 

Ken river, 15. 

Keshopur village, Aligarh, 449. 

Khfidirs or alluvial lands, 2, 13, 19, 47, 140, 
141 42, 144, 350, 354 
Khagar river, 59. 

Khair tshsil, ,M7, 677-78. 

Khair parganah, Aligarh, 347; area, fiscal his¬ 
tory, population, occupations of the people. 
&c., 673-77. 

Khair police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
477. 572. 

Kh4krob or sweeper caste, 45. 

Kimia stream, 151, 

Khara village, 6. 

Khatauli village, 22. 

KUatik caste, 45, 395. 

Klieri forest. 143. 

Kheri, old tappa, SabSranpur, 134, 29S. 

Kheii pass, SiwAlik range, 13G. 

Kheri K5o family, i99. 

Khev! village, 141. 

Kho(l»lra nf^la, 6. 

Khfirja mahol, 347. 

Kiki Malik, governor of Ko!l,486. 

Koll tahpil, Aligarh, 346, 582-84. 

Xv»il parganah, Aligarh, 846-47; area, fiscal 
history, population, occupations of the 
people, 8cc., 57*'-82. 

Kol or ICoil town, Aligarh, 16; resifttnneo by Per¬ 
ron to British at, I 5; its antiquity and founda- 
tion, 4i4-85; Kutb‘ixd-dfn takes possoasion of, 
485; description of by Ibn Batuta, 487; made 
a sirkar by Akbar, 488; taken by Sindhia, 
490; taken from the Marhattas by Ghularn 
Kadir, 491; insurrection at, 497; mutiny of 
1867 at, 499-504. See ako AU^arh, 

Koli caste, 45, 396. 

Koshdrab, a lunar-race priuce, said to be 
founder of Koll, 484 
Kotila. battle of, 86, 

Kotwal village, Sahfiranpur, 298. 

Krishna, the deified hero, 62. 

Kshemaka, last king of the X^andava race, 71. 
Knmbh fair, Hardw&r, 287, 

Kumbhera village, 13* 

Kumh5r caste, 45, 396* 

Kumh^rherayA'I, 142. 

Kunn'-ud-din Kbin, Vazir, 83. 

Kundan Singh, his services during the muti¬ 
ny, 443 

Kunja taluka, subdivision of Landhaura es¬ 
tate, 204. 

Kunjndwar Pass, 19,140* 

Kuttjpnra garrison destroyed by the Marhat¬ 
tas, 85. 

Kuriyaganj town, Allgarb, 672. 
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Kura, a lunar-race king, 62. 
Kurukshetra, battle of. 67,68. 
Kusasthali, ancient kingdom, 59. 
Kutb<ud-din takes Kuil, 4i»5. 


L. 

Labodrisrs, 225, 480 ; wages of, 234, 480. 

Lakhnauti, old parganab, 1S3, 292, 

Lakhnauti village, 112, 298. 

Lakwa DUda, Marhatta commander, 103. 

Lai Darwaza Pass, Siwaiik range, 186. 

Lalkot, nea Katb Minar, 76. 

Lalpur ferry, Aligarh District, 364. 

Land, selling price of, 232, 469-70. 

Ijandholders, see Proprietors. 

Land-revenue, enhaocement of, owing to 
canal irrigation, 26, 27, 165; incidence of, 
46 ; of SahUranpar, 132, 209, 214-15, 217, 
221-22,240. Aligarh District, 846-17,426-27. 
See also SeUlenenb. 

Landhaura Mukarari, Saharanpur District, 

' history, subdivisions, settlement, &c., 199- 
206. 

Landhaura village, 19,299. 

Language of the people, 192, 403. 

Launda Laniwala village, 20. 

La Vaisseau, a French adventurer under Be- 
gam Sumru. 106 ; endeavours to run away 
with the Begam and commits suicide, 107- 
108, 

Libarheri villr^e, Saharanpur, 299. 

Liegeois, a Liege adventurer under B^am 
Sumru, 107. 

Local oMcers, Saharanpur, 186. 

Lodha caste, 45. 

Loh4r or blacksmith caste, 45, S96. 

Lohgarh taluka, 449. 

Loni parganab, 3. 

Loni village, 3. 

Lord Lake enters Behli, 115; defeats Holkar, 
116. 

Lunar race of kings, 69, 61-71* 


M. 

MADPi^L, king of Hastln^pur, 72* 

Madrak police station, Altgarh, 412. 

Magadha kingdom, 59. 

Mahabharata, its induence on the people, 59; 
ogc of, 60; history related in, €0-69; state 
of society at the time of, 69-71. 

Mahals, old divisions of sirkars, 132, 133,346. 

Mahewar village, 21. 

Mabim town reduced by George Thomas, 104. 

Mahmiidof Ghazni defeats Ghaud Kai, 245- 
46 

Mahmddpur mills, 30. 

Mahraje, king of Hastinapur, 72. 

^iahu town, Aligarh, 584. 

Hajad-ud-daulah, Hawab, appointed to drive 
the Sikhs from Sirhind, 90; is imprisoned, 
92; his escape, 93. 

Makan, ancestor of the Jat families in Aligarh, 
427. 

Makandi, ancient city, 63, 

Malakpar mabal, 347. 


Malhaipur, old parganab, Saharanpur, 132, 
299 

Malhar Ran Holkar, 84, 86, 87. 

Mali ur gardener caste, 45, 

Malik Sher Khan, governor of Koil, 486, 
Malik ana allowance of proprietors, 452-53. , 
Man Singh-ke-Tanda village, Saharanpur, 
299. 

Manchaura taluka, 449. 

Mandukhera ghat, Ganges Canal, St. 

Mandrak village, Aligarh, defence of, during 
the mutiny, 584 

M anglaur parg tnab, Saharanpur, 18:;, 133,134; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, popu¬ 
lation, occupations of the people, 

300-3. 

M anglaur police station and town, Sahar&n- 
pur, 132, 300. 

Mansur Khan, Nazir, commandant in Gokal- 
garli, 98, 99; plundered by GhulamKadiP 
and put to death by the Marhattas^ 101« 
Manufactures, 237-38. 

Maihamat Kh&u deputed to expel the J^y- 
jids fr.jm Saharanpur, 250. 

Marahra Mahal, 347. 

Marhattas, 82,83, 84, 86, 86, 87, 88, 89, lOI, 
250. See also Sindh ia and Holkar,, 

Markets, Aligarh District, 477. 

Maskara river, 5, 8, 149, 303, 

Matsya kingdom (ancient), 65-'67. 

Mandhapur ferry in Saharanpur, 154. 

Mawai Jats, disloyalty of, daring the mutiny, 

U8. 

Mawai Rajputs, 180,181. ^ 

Mayapur, 19, 22, 286. 

Mayura dynasty of Hasiin&pur, 72. 

Medical history, Meerut Division, 121 ; 
Saharanpur District, 254-57; Aligarh Dis¬ 
trict, 604-7. 

Meerut Division, districts, situation, bounda¬ 
ries and population of, I; general appear¬ 
ance, 2; drainage lines, 2; canals, 3-82; fa¬ 
mines, 32-40; meteorolt^, 41-48; commu¬ 
nications, 43-44; population, 44-46; geolo¬ 
gy, 46-62; fish, 62-68; history, 69,121 ; 
medical history, 121. 

Meerut District included in the ancient king¬ 
dom of Thinesar, 74. 

Meerut town, 42; conquest of, by the Musal- 
mana, 77. 

Mekchhapar village, 7. 

Mendu town, Aligarh, 584. 

Meteorological statistics, 41-13,165,320-21,870. 
Mewati dynasty, 78. 

Mill rents on the Ganges Canal, 29. 

Mineral products, 50, 175, 388. 

Mirza Jaw6n Bakht, 85, 87. 

Mirza Najif KhSn, 88, 89, 90. 

Mirza Sbafi defeats the Sikhs, 90; contends 
for Vazirship, 90-91. 

Hitai police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
584 

Mohand Fass, Siwaiik range, 136. 

Mohand police station, Saharanpur, 132. 
Morthal or Murthal parganab, Aligarh, 846, 
boundaries, physical aspects, flscM history, 
population, occupations of the people, &c.> 
584-88. 

Mortuary statistics, see Medical Aspects, 
Motichor Bao torrent, 138, 
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Muazam or Bahadur Shl.h, Emperor, 79-80. 
Mughal papulation, 45, 188, 898 ; d<,cUne of 
the empire, 79. 

Muhammad Abu Khin, canal of, 5. 
Muhammad Amin Kh&u, Sayyid, lands grant¬ 
ed to, in Saharanpur, 250. 

Muhammad Azam, 79, 80. 

Muhammad ^eg obtains possession of the 
Ouab, 91 ; his rebellion, 92. 

Muhammad bin Tughlik, Sultdn, 83. 
Muhammad Gesu, inscription of, at Koil, 488, 
Muhammad Khan Bangash defeated by the 
Marhattas, 82. 

Muhammad Shah, Emperor, 83, 83. 
Muhammad Sherand4z, governor of Koil, 486. 
Muhammad bin Ummar, builder of the Koil 
fort, 438. 

Muhammadans, large number of, in the Meerut 
Division, 44 ; subdivisions of, 45 ; Hindd 
converts, 45 j conquests by, 77 j disloyalty 
of, during the mutiny, 116-21 j number,&c, 
of, in Saharanpur District, 177-79, 188-89 j 
Aligarh, 88^-9l, 898. 

Muhammadan Sovereigns after Aurangzob,79 
Municipalities, Aligarh, 899« See also in the 
Gazetteer the towns of Deohand^ Hardwd'^^ 
and Sahdranpur^oftke Sakd^mpur District; 
and Koil Hdthrae^ jfiardua^anj,andSikandm 
Kdn of the Aligarh District 
Munsifs appointed in Aligarh, 849. 

Mur4 Inagar gh&t, Ganges Canal, 81. 

Mars&n parganah, Aligarh, 847 j physical 
features, fiscal history, population, occu¬ 
pations of the people, &q., 689-92, 

Murs4n police station and town, Aligarh, 

412, 899, 588-89. 

Mursin J4t family, 485-41 • 

Musalm^ns, see Mxthammadans, 

Mutiny of 1857, 116-21, 254-57, 499-501, 
Muttra^ sack of, 84. 

Hueafifarabad parganah, Sahdranpur, 182, 
188,184; area, rivers, land-revenue, natural 
divisions, alienations of revenue, population, 
occupations of the people, due, 803-6. 
Muzaffarabad police station, Sabiraupur, 132. 


Najif Kuli Kh4n besieged at Gokalgarh, 9 S : 

defeats the J4ts, 490. 

Nakula, a Mah^blifirata warrior, 64. 

Nakdr tahpfl, Sah&ranpur, 182, 133, 313. 

! Nakdr, parganah, Saharanpur, 132, 133, 134 ; 
area, n itural divisions, land-revenue, alie¬ 
nations of revenue, population, occupathms 
of the people, history, 853 ., 810-13. 

Nakfir police station and towiii Saharanpur, 
119, 182, 141>, 309, 

N&nakmau fair, 237. 

bfiluauta old parganah, Sahdranpur, 132, 314, 
Nanauta police station and village, Saharanpur, 
132, 314. 

fVandr^m, head of the J4ts, 428. 

Nankdr allowances, 413, 

N4ri« village, 16, 22, SO 
NdrAyanpur p dice station, Aligarh, 412. 
Native Christians, Sahdranpur, 192; Aligarlb 
3 ^ 9 . 

Naugang river, 4, 6 , 8 , 149 
Nau Muslima or converted Hindus, 898, 
Navigation cipabllltios, Eastern dumna Canal, 
8,10 ; Ganges Canal, 80 j rivers of Sah&ran- 
pur, 162. 

Nawal Singh, Jdt leader, defeated by Najif 
Kh4n, 490. 

NayAshahr town, 5, 6 . 

Nets for catching Fish, question regarding size 
of meshes, 53-55. 

Newspapers, 403. 

Nichakru, king of Hastindpur, 7U 
NidUauU village, 16, 

Nim stream, 3, 866 , 

Nk4m-ul-mulk Mah«ab-ud-d£n, governor of 
Koil, 486. 

Noh mahal, Alrgarb, 347« 

Nojli, Groat Trigaometrlcal Survey station, 
814. 

Niir Jah4n, Empress, Sahdranpur, favourite 
residence of, 248-49, 

Ndroagar town, 19, 


0. 


N. 


Nadxr Shah, invasion of, 83. 

N4ga, aboriginal tribe, 70. 

NUgideo river, 8, 160. 

N%al parganah, Saharanpur, 132, n3, 134; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, popu¬ 
lation, occupations of the people, history, 
&c., 807-9. t 


Nagal ferry, poUoe station and village, Sahd- 
ranpur, 132, 164, 807. 
village, 7t 

Nfihar Ali Kh4n joins the Holkar against the 
British, 497. 

Ndh talttka, 443. 

Na^ibs, or the Emperor’s body-guard, 98. 

Najib ICh4n driven by the Marhattas, 84 ; 
origin and fortunes of, 85 88 ; obtains Sah4* 
ranpur, 250* 

Najib ibad captured by the Mariettas, 88. 

Najfgarh captured by the Marhattas, 88. 


OocrTPAHOr rights of cultivators, 226-30, 
458-60. 

Occupations of the people, 46, 189-90, 899. 
Oiheeds, export of, 476. 

Old families, Sab&raupur, 197-206 ; Aligarh, 
427-50. 

Orh caste, 45, 396. 

Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, 153 ; traffic 
on, within Aligarh 367., 

Outturn of crops, SaMranpur, 160, 209-10 ; 
Aligarh, 376-76. 


P. 


Baoklasu mahal, Aligarh 347. 

Bahisu mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

Bali railway station, 367. 

BancliMas, a branch of the lunar race, 62, 63* 
Bandavas, see Mahdhhdrala* 

Baudhoi nndi, 150. 

BAndu, a lunar-race king, 63. 
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'Panda nadi, 15. 

Panehti police station, AUgarb,4l2. 

F»nipat, battle of, 85. 

Paniyala village, Saharanpur, 314. 
Paiganalis, Saharanpar, 132-3S; varieties ol 
soilin, 143-44, 853; of Aligarh District, 
346-47. See also Gazetteer portions of the 
volume, 

Farlkshit, king of HastinCpar, 69. 

Passes in the Siwalik mountains, 136, 
Patehar talakaand old parganah, Sah&ran- 
p&r, 134, 3t6- 

Patb5.n Muhatamadans, 1S8, 398. 

Pathargarh, 189. 

Patbari nadi, 19, 20,141, 146, 151. 

Pathari nadi forest, 143. 

Patwaris, appointment of, 217% 

PatiyfLla, territories of, takea poasesaion of 
by George Thomas, 103, 

Patna village, 141. 

Pattidd-ri tenure, 222, 450. 

Permanent settlement proposed for Aligarh, 
417 ; disallowed by the Court of Directors, 
418. 

Perron, Sindhia’s commander in the Du^b, 
attacks Geotge Thomas and defeated, 104, 
105 { his early fortunes, his administration 
of his jdgir, 114; attacks Sambhu Nath, 
262 ; bis power in the Duab, 492 ; surren¬ 
ders himself to the British, 493. 

Phup Singh of the Mursin JUt family, 
436. 

Pilgrimages, see Hardwdr, 

Pilkhana town* Aligarh, 141, 592. 

Piad5.ri8, eee Amir Khdn, 

Piran Kaliyar villj^e, 20, 21. 

Pirzadahs of Saharanpur, 197. 

Pisawa taluka, Aligarh, 442, 

Pis5.wa village, Aligarh, 593. 

Plains of the Ganges, 46. 

Plantations on the canals, 7,10, 827. 
Ploughs, number of, in Ali^th, 460. 

Police stations, Saharanpur, 132,136; Aligarh, 
346,47, 412. 

Police statistics, Sah&ranpur, 196-96; Ali¬ 
garh, 407*12. 

Polyandry practised at the time of the Ma- 
hUbhUrata, 70. 

Population, Meerut Division, 1, 44-46 ; Sa- 
hdranpur District, l76-8(b 212$ Aligarh, 
388-92. 

Porach Rajpdts, 78. 

Post o^ces and postal statistics, Bahiranpur 
District, 194 ; Aligarh, 404-5. 

Pratisthdha ancient city^ 59. 

Predatory tribes, Aligarh, 409. 

Prices of grain during famines, 171,386 ; in 
Sab^ranptlr, 235 $ in Aligarh, 479 - 80 . 
Printing presses, 194, 403. 

Prithiraj, king of Dehli, 76. 

Produce of land, distribution of, 227-29. 
Proprietary rights, 226-28, 459-55% 
Proprietors of land, SaharaiiJur^District, 222, 
240 ; Aligarh, 455-56. 

Pundir Raipdts, 44, 78, 89, 180-81, 394, 
443. 

Purinas, 61. 

Purdilnagar town, Aligarh, 693. 

Puru, a hmar-race prince, 62. 

^E^nruiiaTaB, ditto, 62w 


E. 


RinuD-DABAjiT, Emperor, 81. 

Rah-ud-daulah, Emperor, 81. 

Rafl-ul-kadar, Emperor, 81. 

Haghu j^ath Rao, Marbatta leader, 86. 

Railways, 43, 163,367-68 $ traflicon, ia Ali¬ 
garh, 357,477. 

Rainfall, Saharanpur, 155-56; Aligarh, 371- 
72. 

Raipur river, 6,149, 

Raipur <^d parganah, Saharanpur, 13^ 133. 

Raipur taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

, Raipur police station, Saharanpur, 132. 

Raipur railway station, 367. 

Rajapala, Bong of Hastinapur, 7S. 

Eajghat village and ferry, Saharanpur, 1% 
154. 

Rajpur village, Saharanpur, 50, 315, 

Rajput population, Meerut Division, 44; Mu¬ 
hammadan converts of, 46, 118; in 
Mpur District, 180-80 ; Aligarh, S9$-95. 

Rajput States, operations of George Thosnass 
against, 104. 

Rijasuya sacrifice, 66. 

R&mgarh, former name of Aligarh, 430. 

Rdmpur parganah, Saharanpur, 132,133,184 $ 
area, natural divisions, land-revmiue, alie¬ 
nations of revenue, population, occupations 
of the people, history, Ac., 816-19. 

I Bdmpnr police station and town, Saharanpur, 

I 5, 132, 315. 

Rampur railway station, Aligarh, 867. 

Rana Khan, Harhatta general, defeated 
Ghnldm fedir, 97; dent to relieve Agt8,99. 

Raoap, royal hunting ground, S, 7. 

E^nipur village and ferry, j&haraapar, 18, 
29, 164. 

Ranmasfi expulsion of, 498. 

Bastala, original seat of the Fundirs, 181, 
183. 

Ratman river, 29, 141,146. 

Batwa or Rind rive^, vee 

Baali village, 2. 

Reclamation of swamp 15I. 

Registration of doeuinents, Sahaxaupiiy, 241 $ 
Aligarh, 482. 

R^nhard, Wsdter, see Sunaru. 

Belief operations in famines and epidemic de- 
seases, see J^ammesaml Metkeed HistoSf,^ 

Religion of the people, 191,405-4 $ population 
according to, Meerut Division, 44^ ; Sahi- 
lanpur District, 176-79 ;*Ali^rb, 388-91. 

Bemiasions of revenue for ^^nght of 1808, 
413, see also Famines, 

Rents paid in kind in Sahdrahpur, 229-^; 
rates of, 280-31. Aligarh, manner of p»^ 
ing and rated of, 461; enhanceitteBi of, 
462-64. 

Rent-free tenures, 231^ 456-58. 

Resumption of farmBj^ 418; of rent-free 
tenures, 457. . ^ ^ -r 

Revenue and expenditure of the Eastern Jum¬ 
na Cdnal, 8-19; of the Ganges Canal, 22^; 
revenue of Sirk^r Koil under Akbar,^ 347 $ 
SahSranpui: District, 240-42; Aligwrii, 

1 

Bhea-fibre cultivarion, 173. 

1 Rfee ciiltivi^on, SehirSm^ur, 167. 



X 


gbnbeal ikdbx. , 


Kiksha, a lunar-race king, 

Bind river, 16, 356. 

Biri village, 7. , ^ ^ . 

Rivers, Meerut Division* 2 ; SaliSranpur Dis¬ 
trict, 145-61 ; Aligarh, 364-67. ^ 

Biver beds in a geological point of view, 137. 

Biver trade, Sahfiranpur, 162. 

Boads, Meerut Division, 43; Saharanpur, 
158-64; Aligarh, 368-62. , 

RoMllas, 83, 84, 86, 88, 89. See also Ghvldm 
jkddi^, Najib Khdn, and Zdbita Khdn, 

Boorkee, see BwrAz. , « 

Boshan Akhtar or Muhammad Shah, Em¬ 
peror, 81. 

Boshau-ud-daulah, Sahdranpur, granted to, 
260. 

Botatiou of crops, 161. 

Bdrki tahsil, 6ab4iam>nr, 132, 133, 184, 323. 

Bdrki parganah, Saharanpur, 182, I33j area, 
natural subdivisions, land-revonuc, popula¬ 
tion* occupations of the people, history, 8cc., 
824-27. 

Bdrki town, 14, 19, SO, 41; population, site, 
meteorological observations, routes, local 
history, fiscal history, &o., 819-24. 

Bdrki workshops, 237-83, 


s. 


SAioAt KhXiy, successes of, against the Mar- 
hattas, 82 \ slain in battle with Emperor’s 
forces, as, 

8db)t Khdn, governor of Koil, 489. 

Saddeheo Bhdu, commander-in-chief of the 
Marhattas* 84. 

Safdar Jang, 83, 84. 

Bahadeva, a Mah&bhdrata warrior, 64, 
Sabansrdo stream, 149. 

^hdtanpur IBstriot granted as to Ha- 
jib Khdn, 86* to Boshan-ud-daulah* 250; 
boundaries^ 131; area and administrative 
subdivision, 182; changes in the jurisdic¬ 
tion, 132-35; geology, 136-140; natural 
features* 140-42; soils, 143-44; jhils, oom- 
municatioos, 163 ; meteorology and climate, 
154-56; animal kingdom, 156-59 $ vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom, 159-61 ; irrigation, 161-65 ; 
area unaer cultivation and acreage of diftor- 
ent crops, 166-68; wild animals, 168; fa¬ 
mines, 168-71; Botanical Gardens, 171-76 ; 
'‘'mineral kingdom, 175-76 ; population, 
176-80 } Hlndd castes, 180-88 ; Musalmdns, 
188-89 ; occupations of the people, 189-90 ; 
houses, 190-91 1 religion of the people and 
Christain mission, 191-92$ language, 192$ 
educational statistics, 192-94 $ jails* 195 ; 
police and crime, 195-96 $ infanticide, 
196-97$ old families, 197-99$ Dandhaura 
mukarari, l9‘9^206$ early fiscal history 
and settlements, 206-22; proprietors, 222 $ 
jungle grants, 223; cultivating classes, 
224; labouring classes, 225 $ condition of 
cullAvators, 226-29$ rates of rent, 230 $ 
alienations, confiscations and sales of land, 
281-38; wages, 234 ; prices, 235; trade, 
235-86 ; fairs, 236; mannfaeturea, 287 $ 
Bark! workshops* 287-40 $ land-revenue, 


240 ; registration and excise, 241 $ stamp, 
canal and forest revenue, 242 $ history, * 
243-67; Gazetteer, 268-344. 

Sahdranpur tahsll, 182, 183, 386. 

Saharanpur parganah, 132, 188, 134 ; area, 
natural divisions, land-revenue^ alienations, 
population* occupations of the people, his¬ 
tory, &C., 353-36. 

Saharanpur town, 5 $ railway station, 68; 
founded by the Musalmans, 246 ; population, 
public institutions, site, municipal revenue 
and expenditure, trade, routes, &c., 
828-33. 

Sdhibabad taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sabnaul taluka, Aligarh, 449 

Sahotra, a lunar-race prince, 62. 

Saindli nadi, 150 

Saini or S4tu caste, 45. 

Sakiditya, king of the Sakas, 72, 78. 

Sakrauda old tappa, Sahdranpur, i84, 337. 

Sakrauda B4o family, 193, 

Salar MasAud, conq,uests by, 77. 

Sal&war mills, 30. 

Sales of land, Sahdranpur, 232-84; Aligarh, 
418, 464-70. 

Salimpur village, Aligarh, 7, 20, 598. 

Salt, monopoly of, broken up, 206 ; tax on, 
abolished, 416. 

Saltpetre, export of, 476. 

Slmdna District, 34. 

S4ntanavaor Bhishma, a Mah&bhdrata war¬ 
rior, 68. 

Sdntanu, a prince of the lunar race, 63. 

Sanddh Brahmans, 44. 

Sdnkora police station, Aligarh, 412. 

Sdokra ferry, Aligarh, 854. 

Bdraswat Brahmans, 44* 892. 

Saraswati river, 59. 

Saraugi or Jaina Baniyas* 44. 

Sardir Khdn Bakshi, 87. 

Sardhana, daetdr of the Muhammadans, 182, 

Sardhana station, Ganges Canal, 30 $ head¬ 
quarters of Sumru, 90. 

Sarkdrl village, 7. 

SarnauU village, 6. 

Sarsdwa parganah, Sahdranpur, 132, 133,184; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alie¬ 
nations* population, occupations of the 
people, history, &c., 387-40. 

Sarsdwa town and railway station, 142, 153, 
245, 387. 

Sdsni police station and town, Aligarh, 477. 
412, 593-94. 

Sdtanika, king of Hastindpur* 71. 

Sati not practised at the time of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, 70. 

Sayyid Khdn, Bohilla leader* 68. 

Sayyid Musalmdns, 45; of Bdrha, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 188 ; settlement of, in Sabdranpur* 
249-50; in Aligarh, 39s. 

Sayyid Salim, ihta and Shikk of Sahdranpur 
granted to, 247. 

Schools spared by the mutineers, 121 . See aim 
tCdueational etatisiice, 

Semra mills, 80. 

Sengar river, 855-56/ , 

Settlement, Sahdranpur Diatrids, 208*22 $ 
Aligarh, 412-27. 

Sexes, population according to, Sahdranpur, 
177-80; Aligarh* 889-91. 
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Shahab-ud-din, commander-in-chief, 83, 

Shah Alam, Emperor, raised to the throne, 
84; besieges Patna, 85; escapes from the 
hands of Gh^ai-ud-din, 86 ; deposed and 
deprived of eyes by GhnUm Kadir, 100 ; 
reinstated by the Sindhia, 101 . 

Shah Hdran Chishti, Sahdranpur named after, 
240, 

Shahjahdnpnr pass, 19,140. 

Sh5,h ^ir, BlbEn, commander of Imperial 
forces, 98, 99. 

Shahzadpur taluka, Aligarh, 441-42. 

Shaikh Ealan, results of settlement with, 212 - 
13. 

Shaikh Masalmans, 188-398. 

Shaikha/Ai/, 366. 

Shaikhpura village, Saharanpnr, 340. 

Shamli nala, 6 , S. 

Shams-i-SirUj. famine account of, 33 ; accomit 
Of the remoTal of the golden Idt hy» 243- 

' 44, 

6 hik£rpur mahdl, Aligarh, 347. 

Shikarpur town plundered by Banmast Khin, 
498. 

Shisbi^raghdt ferry in Sahfiranpnr, 164. 

Shinpnri, Great Trignometrical Survey Sta- 

. tipn, 340. < 

Shughalkhor, predatory gapg, 409. 

Shtija-ud-danlah, Vazir, 84, 86 . ^ 

Shufcartar village and fort, 18, 84,87, 69,140, 
152. 


8 '.di Mania, famine attribnted to the execu¬ 
tion of, 33. 

Sikandarpur village, Saharanpur, 340. 

Sikandra given to Najib Khan, 87 . 

Sikandra K^o tahsil, Aligarh, 346, 603*6. 

Sikandra H^o parganah, 346-47 ; boundaries, 
area, fiscal history, proprietors, crops, 
taluka Husain, population, occupations of 
the people, &c., 697-603. 

Sikandra Rao estate, 448. 

Sikandra H 6.0 police station and town, 412; 
. population, site, communications, munici¬ 
pal revenue and expenditure, history, &c., 
696-97. 

Sikhs, 83, 88 , 89, 90, 103, 249, 260-61, 253. 

Sikh 6 ran Kao taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

Sikraui Nala, 7. 

Sikrdni viliasie, 7. 

Sikrljhil, 141. 149. 

Sfla KbUla stream, 3 , 22 . 

Simlana Government stud, Saharanpur, 168. 

Sindhia, Emperor’s negociations with, 92-93; 

^ appointed minister pt the empire, 93 ; 
defeated by the Jaipur prince, 94 ; resumes 
military grants, 97 ; relieves Agra, 99 ; 
supreme at Dehli, 101 ; war with the Bri¬ 
tish, 116; takes’possesBxon of Aligarh, 490 ; 
organises regular battalions at Aligarh, 
491. 

Sirhpura mahal, Aligarh, 347. 

SirkiLrs under Sfihah Dehli according to 
'I'ieffenthaler, 78. 

Siw61ik hills, 19, 136. 

Siwilik country, famine in, 83. 

Soil of the Meerut Division, 2 ; of Sahi- 
ranpur District, 143-44, 219 ; of Aligarh, 
362-64* fertility of, 374, 

Solani river, 13, 19, 140,141,146, 161. 

Solar race of Idogs, 69. 


Soma or moon, 61. 

Someswara, king of Dehli, 76. 

Somna taluka, Aligarh, 446-'46. 

Somna police station and town, Aligarh, 412, 
606*6. 

Saroii mab41, Aligarh, 347. 

Spare land, Saharanpur, 226. 

Srughna, ancient kingdom, 74, 245. 

Srutasena, a lunar-race prince, 71. 

Stamp duties, Saharanpur, 242; Aligarh, 
482. 

Submontane tract, Saharanpur, 140-41, 144. 
Sugar-cane cultivation, Sah6.ranpur, 167. 
Sukrawali taluka, Aligarh, 449. 

SnltinpurjAf/, 153. 

Sultanpurparganah, SahSranpur, 182,133,134; 
area, natural divisions, land-revenue, alieu- 
atioxts, population, occupations of the peo« 
pie, history, &c., 341-44. 

Sultfinpur police station and town, Sahdran- 
pur, 132, 142, 341. 

§umru, or Walter Beiohard, fixes his head¬ 
quarters at Sardhana, 90; his origin, 95 ; 
his death, 96. 

Sumru, Begam, wife of above, her origin, 96 ; 
succeeds her husband, state of her troops, 
06; acquires Badshdbpnr for bravery in the 
Imperial cause, 98-99; imdertakes expe¬ 
dition against George Thomas and nmtiny 
of her troops, 102, 106 ; La Vaisaeau’s sui¬ 
cide, 107-8; restored to her fief by George 
Thomas, 109 ; her character^ her army, her 
submission to the British, 109-10. 

Sfiraimal, Jat, expels Phup fengh, 436; invades 
Aligarh and is slain, 87, 489 - 90 . 
Swayamvara marriage, 65, 70. 

T. 

Taqa caste, 46, 46, 78, lie, 188, 892,396. 
Tahsils, Sah&ranpur, 132-36; Aligarh, 346-47. 
Tahsili system introduced in Aligarh, 418. 

I Tdj-ul-loaulk sent against rebels near Koil, 
487. 

Talheri taluka, Landhaura estate, 205. 
Talukas, Mr. RussePs opinion on, 416. 
Talukad5.ri tenure, 460-52 ; changes in, 463 ; 

origin of, in Aligarh, 496-97. 

Tdnda town, 6, 7. 

Tappal pajganah, Aligarh* 347 ; area, gene¬ 
ral appearance, fiscal history, alienatlona 
of revenue, population, occupations of the. 
people, fisc., 607-12. 

Tappal police station and town, Aligarh* 
399, 412* 606. 

Tar6i* 48. 

Tarmsharin Khfin, invasion of Saharanpur 
by, 246. 

Tatarpur Gh6t, Ganges Canal, 80. 

T^tarpur old parganah, Saharanpur, 132. 

Tea cultivation, 176. 

Tenures of land, Saharanpur, 222-24. Ali¬ 
garh, Mr. Russel’s opinion on, 416 ; details 
of, 450-69. 

TAagi and daMiti^ 409-10. 

Thdna Bhdwan or Thana BMm* oldparganah, 
Saharanpur, 133, 134* 344. 

Th6na Farida, 347, 

Thitki taluka, Landhaura estate, 201-2. 
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Thomas, George, enters Begam Samru’s 
service, 96, 102 ; distinguishes himself at 
the siege of Gokalgarh, 98-99 ; enters the 
Xiiarhatta service and obtains Jiljhar as 
Jdpir, 102, 261 ; Begam Sumru’s expedi¬ 
tion against him, 102-3 ; restores Begam 
Sumru to her flef, 109; breaks with the 
Marhattas and becomes independent, 103 ; 
his operations against the Bajpdt States, 
combinations against him, Berron attacks 
him, 104 ; his defeat, death and character, 
106. 

Thomason Civil Engineering College at Riirki, 
239-40. 

Tieffenthaler, Sirk&rs under Dehli according 
to, 78. 

Timli pass, SivUlik range, 136, 

Timdr, Sult&n, famine after departure of, 
84 ; invasion of, 246-47, 487. 

’Utron Tillage, Sahdranpur, 344. 

Tomar dynasty, 76. 

Towns in Sah&ranpur, 177-78 j in Aligarh, 
899-400. See also GazeUeer portions^ 

Trade of Saharanpur District, 286-86$ of 
Aligarh, 470-77. 

Transfers of estates, see Sales of Land, 

Transit dues on boats on the Ganges Canal, 
80-31. 

Tuh&na town reduced by George Thomas, 
104. 

Tdrkipura, capture of, 497. 

Turkm&n colony of Lokhnauti, 198, 848. 

Tumsu, a prince of the lunar race, 62. 


u. 


IToua Sbw, a king of the lunar race, 71» 
XTsar plains, Aligarh, 368-64. 


v. 


TAfsALX, the modern S&ran, 69. 

Vtoan R4o, Marhatta commander, 108. 
Viran&rata city, the modem Allahabad, 66# 
vegetable kingdom, Sahdranput, 169-61 ; 
Aligarh, 374-78. 

Viohitravirya, a prince of the lunar race, 63. 
Vidarbha, the modern Berar, 69. 
YifcramSdltya, identified with Hima Kadphfses, 
the Scythian king, 72 $ oTOrthrCw of the 
8akp by, 73i, 


Villages, number of, Meerut Division, 46 $ 
Sahnranpur District, 132, 177-78 $ Aligarh, 
389-90. 

Village boundaries, attempts at demarcation 
of, 420. 

Village watch, appointment of, 217, 412. 

Visarwa, king of Hastlndpnr, 72. 

Vishnu Bur&na, 6l j history of the Mahdbhd- 
rata continued in, 71. 

Vydsa, author of the Mah6bh4rata, 63, 

w. 


Wages of labourers, 384-480. 

Walter Ileinhard, see Sumru, 

Waste lands in Saharanpur, 142. 

Water level, Saharanpur, 161-62 $'Aligarh, 
880. 

Water rate in the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
10-18 $ in the Ganges Canal, 26, 27-29. 

Weights and measures, Aligarh, 478* 

Well-irrigation, Sahdranpur, 161-68$ Ali¬ 
garh 381. 

Wheat and barley cultivation, Sabdranpur, 
167. 

Wild animals, Sah6ranpor, 166 $ injury dohe 
to crops by, 168$ Aligarh, 372. 

Y. 


Tapu, a prince of the lunar race, 6S« 

Yahya bln Ahmad, famine account of, 34# 
Yay&ti, a king of the lunar race, 62. 

Yuchi, a people of Central Asia, identified 
with the Gujars, 186. 

Yudhlshthira, a Mah&bhirata warrior, 68. 

z. 


Zlmjk KhXw, excavator of a canal In Muitaf- 
farnagar, 6 $ succeeds his father, 88,261 $ 
appointed Bakshi of the empire, 89$ defeats 
Abdul Kdaim Kh4n, 39, 261$ death of, 94. 

Xafary&b Kh6n, son of 4 Sumru$ 96, lo7,109. 

Zain-ul-Abd£n, governor of Meerut 91; assas¬ 
sinates Afrasiydb Khfin, 98. 

Zaminddrs, mutinous conduct of. In the 
part of the contury, 416. 

Zam!nd&ri tenure, 222, 460. 

Zia-ud-din Barani, famine account oA 33. 

Zulkarau, ancestor of the Hurs&n J6t family, 
488. 
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A full table of errata to the first three volumes will be published with the 
fourth volume. The following errors should be cOTrected in this voluifie :— 
Page 30, line 5 from bottom,/or “ through” read “ though.” 

„ 33' „ 6 from top,/or “ SewSIit” read Siwilifc.” 

„ 46 „ 6 from bottom and elsewhere,/or “ Sah&nmpur” read “ Baharau- 

pur.” 

„ 67 „ 12 from bottom,/or “ Kurafcshetra” read “ Kurukshetra.” 

„ 68 „ 13 from top, for " Drishtadyumna” read “ Dhristadyumna.” 

„ 81 „ 4 from below,/or «Jah4nd&r Shah” read “ FarrukhriySr.” 

„ 112, 1 st line,/or “Jaudhpur” read “Jodhpur.” 

„ 178, in heading of paragraph 2,/or “census 1874” read “census 1872.” 
„ 191, line 5 from top,/or “ Gurhwal” read “ Garhwil.” 

„ 287, „ 18 from bottom, for “ 1882” read “ 1879.” 

„ 307 „ 8 from top,/or “Saisara” and “Barsara” read “Saisana” and 

“ Barsana.” 

„ 322 „ 1, for “ Landaur” read “ Landour,” 

„ 329 „ 5 from below,/or “Damaula” read “Dumanla.” 

331. In total of fourth column of receipts,/or “36,637” read “47,480.” 
„ 347, hue 3 from bottom, /or “Bs. 26,906,474” or “26,90,647” read 
“ Rs. 26,90,647 ” or « 2,69,064.” 

,, 353. In the coliunn of total irrigated, oppoate Barauli, for “ 6,397 
’ read “ 6,037 and at bottom of column,/or “ 6,49,115” 

read “6,48,815.” 

„ dlOjfor “ Hatisa” read “ HatMsa,” 

„ 386, dele the average. 

„ 405, line 7 from top,/or «AksoB” read “ Agsoli.” ^ 

409 ,, 23 from top,/or “Bhar&ich” read “ BahrMch. 

449 „ 10 from below,/)r “ Sukraw&li” read “Sakrawali, 

”, 525 „ 3 from top, /or “Budaon” read “Budaun.” 







